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ARTICLE    I. 

THE  ARCHEOLOGY  OF  BAPTISM. 


BY  HOWARD  OSGOOD. 


Archeology  is  the  investigation  that  is  busied  with 
ancient  monuments  and  especially  with  ancient  art.  How- 
ever valuable  its  search  may  be,  its  teachings  discredit 
themselves  if  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  plain,  un- 
equivocal testimony  of  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
period  investigated.  The  last  analysis  of  the  archaeology, 
literature,  and  history  of  any  age  must  find  all  three  in 
agreement,  or  there  is  some  error  in  the  analysis. 

In  the  archaeology  of  the  first  Christian  rite  there  have 
been  three  points  of  special  dissension  among  writers  of 
Western  Europe  and  America :  the  relation  of  the  baptism 
by  John  the  Baptist  to  the  practice  of  the  Jews ;  the  pic- 
ture in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Callistus ;  the  mosaic  in  the 
vault  of  the  dome  of  the  orthodox  baptistery  in  Ravenna. 
We  think,  when  contemporaneous  literature  and  history 
are  used  to  help  and  enlighten  archaeology,  that  these 
points  especially  illustrate  the  fact  that  only  on  the  agree- 
ment of  the  three  can  the  truth  be  found. 

As  to  the  baptism  by  John  the  Baptist,  treatises  have 
been  written  with  great  learning  drawn  from  the  Talmud. 
But  whatever  truth  the  Talmud  may  contain,  it  certainly  is 
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contrary  t6  the  present  understanding  of  scientific  histori- 
cal investigation  to  use  documents  of  much  later  age  as  the 
main  proof  for  facts  of  a  long  prior  period.  The  Talmud 
in  its  kernel,  the  Mishna,  is  from  two  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred years  later  than  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  its  com- 
mentary on  the  Mishna,  the  Gemara,  it  is  from  four  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  years  after  the  period  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara  are  good  witnesses 
of  Jewish  opinion  in  their  day ;  but  they  are  not  proper 
witnesses  for  long  prior  centuries,  and  for  this  purpose 
nothing  can  be  gained  from  them  but  probabilities  without 
proof. 

Let  us  see  if  literature,  history,  and  archaeology  agree  on 
these  points  of  discussion. 

THE   BATHS  AND  JOHN'S   BAPTISM. 

The  laws  of  Jehovah,  as  we  find  them  in  the  Pentateuch, 
like  the  laws  of  Christ,  as  we  find  them  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  of  old  truly  followed  only  by  those  who  "  with 
their  whole  heart''  sought  to  do  the  will  of  God.  Those 
who  faithfully  followed  these  Pentateuch  laws  would  be 
scrupulously  clean  in  person,  in  clothing,  in  house  and  all 
its  furniture,  especially  in  utensils  for  cooking,  and  in  all 
articles  of  food.  When  they  went  abroad  they  would  seek 
to  avoid  everything  that  would  render  them  ceremonially 
unclean,  and,  because  they  never  could  be  certain  that  they 
had  not  touched  some  of  the  very  numerous  polluting 
things  (Lev.  v.  2),  the  bath  for  cleansing  followed  by  sac- 
rifice for  cleansing  was  a  constant  prescription  and  duty 
(Lev.  V.  2;  xi.  8,  24-28;  xv.  5-13,  21-27;  Num.  xix.  11- 
22 ;  Deut.  xiv.  8-20).  These  laws  prescribing  cleanness 
surrounded  especially  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  and  barred  from 
it,  under  penalty  of  death,  the  unclean  in  priest,  in  Levite, 
in  offerer,  in  sacrifice  (Ex.  xl.  12  f.;  Lev.  viii.  6;  xxii.  3- 
9;  Num.  viii.  7-21;  Ex.  xxviii.  36-38;  xxix.  37;  xxx.  29; 
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Lev.  vi.  18,  27;  xxi.  1-8,  17-23;  Lev.  XV.  1-33;  Num.  ix. 
9-13;  xix.  13,  20;  Lev.  xi.  1-47;  xx.  20-25;  Deut.  xiv. 
4-21 ;  XV.  21-23;  xvii.  i).  Only  the  clean  could  come  to 
the  altar  (Lev.  xv.  31;  Num.  xix.  20);  only  the  clean 
were  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  within  the  temple  enclosure 
(Lev.  vii.  19-21);  and  only  the  clean  were  to  eat  of  that 
sacrifice,  the  passover,  where  once  a  year  every  Israelite 
became  his  own  priest  (Num.  ix.  6-  14 ;  comp.  2  Chron. 
XXX.  17-20). 

There  were  numerous  causes  for  ceremonial  uncleanness 
enduring  only  for  a  day.  This  uncleanness  was  to  be  put 
away  by  washing  the  clothes  and  bathing  the  flesh  and  at 
evening  he  was  clean  (Lev.  xv.  1-33;  xvii.  15).  In  some 
instances  this  procedure  is  mentioned  by  only  one  of  its 
parts  (either  by  "washing  the  clothes,"  as  Ex.  xix.  10,  14; 
Lev.  xi.  25,  28;  xiii.  6,  34;  or  by  "  bathing  the  flesh  in  wa- 
ter," Lev.  xxii.  6) ;  while  the  other  part  is  presupposed  as 
well  understood.  But  there  were  three  uncleannesses  which 
could  be  put  away  only  by  ceremonies  lasting  through 
eight  days :  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.  i-io) ;  issue  in  the  flesh 
(Lev.  XV.  13-15,  28-30);  touching  a  dead  body  or  parts  of 
it,  and  its  home,  the  grave  (Num.  xix.  11-20).  These  cer- 
emonies are  constantly  misunderstood,  because  a  part  is 
taken  for  the  whole;  as,  for  instance,  it  is  said  (Lev.  xiv. 
7,  8)  that  the  healed  leper  is  to  be  sprinkled  with  blood 
and  pronounced  clean ;  and  he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and 
bathe  his  flesh,  and  be  clean ;  as  if  either  of  these  consti- 
tuted his  cleq^ising.  But  he  is  only  in  process  of  being 
cleansed,  as  we  see  from  the  following  verses  (9,  11,  14, 17, 
18,  19)  ;  and  not  until  the  sacrifice  had  been  offered  on  the 
eighth  day  was  he  fully  cleansed.  So  in  the  cleansing  from 
contact  with  a  dead  body  or  human  bones  or  a  grave,  on 
the  third  and  the  seventh  day  the  water  for  impurity,  i.e., 
with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  9,  11,  13),  was 
to  be  sprinkled  on  the  unclean,   and  afterwards  the  un- 
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clean  must  "  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water, 
and  he  shall  be  clean  at  even" ;  that  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  leper,  he  was  so  far,  but  not  fully,  cleansed,  for  the  sac- 
rifice must  be  offered  for  his  complete  cleansing  on  the 
eighth  day  (Lev.  v.  2-6). 

It  is  in  this  cleansing  from  contact  with  a  dead  body, 
etc.,  that  is  found  the  only  sprinkling  with  water  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament.  The  leper  was  sprinkled 
with  blood  and  the  leprous  house  with  blood  and  water ; 
the  unclean  from  contact  with  a  dead  body,  etc.,  was  sprin- 
kled with  water  in  which  were  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer. 
It  is  to  this  sprinkling,  an  initiatory  rite  that  marked  one 
as  in  process  of  being  cleansed  by  the  following  bath  and 
sacrifice,  that  Jehovah,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  makes 
reference  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  24,  25:  "The  house  of  Israel 
had  profaned  his  name  among  the  nations  whither  they 
went."  For  his  own  name's  sake  he  will  bring  them  back, 
and  "  I  will  take  you  from  among  the  nations,  and  gather 
you  out  of  all  the  countries,  and  I  will  bring  you  into  your 
own  land.  And  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all  your  filtliiness  [uncleannesses, 
as  in  verse  29,  and  so  commonly  rendered  in  Num.  xix. 
and  elsewhere],  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse 
you."  And  (ver.  29)  "I  will  save  you  from  all  your  un- 
cleannesses." That  is,  Jehovah  himself  will  be  the  minis- 
trant  to  cleanse  them  according  to  his  appointed  rites  for 
putting  away  uncleanness  (Num.  xix.  1-2 1),  where  sprin- 
kling began  the  ceremonies  of  eight  days,  anc^the  bath  and 
sacrifice  closed  them. 

No  Israelite  was  to  come  to  the  tabernacle  or  temple  or 
passover  to  sacrifice  without  being  first  cleansed.  The 
ceremonies  of  cleansing  are  specified,  and  are  to  be  per- 
formed under  penalty  of  death.  So  far  all  is  clear.  But 
it  is  said  that  there  were  no  provisions  made  for  initiation 
of  converts  from  the  nations.     On  the  contrary,  there  were 
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just  as  specific  directions  for  the  cleansing  of  the  converts 
as  for  the  bom  Israelite.  Again  and  again  it  is  prescribed 
that  there  shall  be  one  and  the  same  law  respecting  the 
passover  and  the  sacrifices  for  the  Israelite  and  for  *'the 
stranger,"  "the  alien,"  "the  sojourner  "of  other  nations 
(Ex.  xii.  49;  Num.  ix.  14;  xv.  13-16,  19).  All  the  males 
must  be  circumcised  and  those  coming  from  the  unclean- 
ness  of  heathenism  "to  take  refuge,"  like  Ruth,  "under 
the  wings  of  Jehovah,  the  Gk)d  of  Israel,"  were  cleansed  by 
the  sprinkling  of  the  water  for  impurity  on  the  third  and 
the  seventh  day,  followed  by  the  washing  of  the  clothes 
and  the  bathing  of  the  flesh  on  the  seventh  day,  and  by 
the  sacrifice  on  the  eighth  day.  Jehovah  himself  sets  be- 
fore us  this  cleansing  by  his  own  hand  from  the  unclean- 
nesses  of  the  nations. 

The  bath,  then,  was  the  constant  prescription,  the  fre- 
quent duty,  of  every  sincere  follower  of  Jehovah's  will.  It 
cleansed  one  for  the  following  sacrifice.  Without  it  he 
could  not  come  to  the  temple.  It  was  so  important  in  the 
ritual  of  Israel  that  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  su?- 
preme  day  of  the  whole  year,  the  high  priest,  cleansed  by 
the  bath  before  entering  the  temple,  must  "bathe  his  flesh 
in  water"  just  before  putting  on  the  holy  linen  garments 
(Lev.  xvi.  4),  and,  again  (Lev.  xvi.  24),  before  putting  on 
his  usual  garments  **  he  shall  bathe  his  flesh  in  water." 

This  bath  for  ceremonial  cleansing,  in  living,  running 
water  (Lev.  xv.  13),. not  limited  as  to  place,  was  far  more 
common  in  Israel  than  baptism  is  with  us.  Baptism  is 
performed  but  once,  but  the  bath  for  cleansing  before  go^ 
ing  to  the  temple  was  required  frequently  of  the  same  per- 
son. This  bath  was  to  the  pious,  repentant  Israelite  the 
speaking  type  of  the  cleansing  of  the  soul,  from  the  un- 
deanness  of  sin,  by  him  who  alone  could  cleanse.  Listen 
to  the  heart  repentance  of  the  great  sinner  of  Israel. 
"Wash    [comp.  Lev.  xiv.  and  xv.]  me  thoroughly   from 
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mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  [Num.  xix.  19]  me  from 
my  sin."  "Purge  [same  word  as,  ver.  2,  "cleanse''  and 
Num.  xix.  19,  20,  where  R.  V.  "purify'*]  me  with  hyssop, 
and  I  shall  be  clean ;  wash  [as  ver.  2]  me,  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snow"  (Ps.  li.  2,  7).  And  Jehovah's  exhorta- 
tion, "Wash  you  [bathe  yourselves],  make  you  clean;  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  .  .  . 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool"  (Isa.  i.  16-18).  "When  Jehovah  shall  have  washed 
[bathed]  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion  "  (Isa.  iv.  4). 

What  the  word  translated  "bathe"  meant  to  the  oriental 
we  learn  from  Elisha's  direction  to  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  to 
"bathe  in  Jordan  seven  times,"  and  "he  went  down  and 
dipped  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan  according  to  the  say- 
ing of  the  man  of  God";  from  the  Apocrypha  (Judith 
xii.  7),  where  she  dips  herself  in  the  flowing  water  ^  to 
cleanse  herself  from  the  defilement  of  the  heathen  camp ; 
from  the  continued  Jewish  use  and  from  the  innumerable 
quotations  of  these  baths  in  the  Old  Testament  by  early  or- 
iental Christian  writers  as  the  precedents  of  baptism  by 
immersion. 

With  this  bath  constantly  before  the  Hebrews,  speaking 
to  every  thoughtful  man  of  the  uncleanness  of  his  sin  and 
of  the  need  and  way  of  his  cleansing,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that,  when  John  was  sent  by  God  to  call  the  re- 
pentant to  the  running  (living)  water  of  the  Jordan  to  be 
baptized  in  it  unto  the  remission  of  sins  (Matt.  iii.  2,  8, 11 ; 
Mark  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  3,  8;,  there  should  have  been  no  aston- 
ishment on  the  part  of  the  Jews  either  as  to  the  place  or 
mode.     Their  query  was  only,  "Who  art  thou?"     "Why 

^  It  has  been  suggested  that  Judith  could  not  find  a  secluded  spot 
where  she  might  bathe  within  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians.  Since  the 
lines  of  the  camp  are  given  as  eighteen  miles  by  five  miles  in  a  moun- 
tainous and  well-watered  country,  the  difficulty  suggested  seems  most  im- 
probable. 
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then  baptizest  thou,  if  thou  art  not  the  Christ,  neither  Eli- 
jah, neither  the  prophet?"  The  baptism  of  John  as  to 
meaning,  place,  and  mode  agrees  perfectly  with  what  was 
known  before ;  only  it  Is  filled  with  additional  meaning  as 
it  pointed  to  the  speedy  coming,  even  through  the  Jordan, 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ; 
just  as  the  washing  the  clothes  and  the  bath  for  cleansing 
from  uncleanness  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  preceded  by  a 
similar  custom  (Gen.  xxxv.  2)  and  filled  with  a  deeper  sig- 
nification. 

How  the  Jews  of  the  Saviour's  day  understood  this  wash- 
ing of  clothes  and  bathing  of  the  flesh  we  learn,  not  from 
the  Mishna  or  Talmud^  which  were  centuries  later,  but 
from  the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch.  Onkelos  translates 
Lev.  xiv.  15:  "He  shall  immerse  his  clothes  and  bathe 
[using  the  Hebrew  word  signifying  to  swim]  in  water." 

When  we  pass  on  to  the  Mishna  (a.d.  2oo(?)),  we  find 
the  last  twelve  treatises  are  on  the  laws  of  purification. 
Every  one  unclean  even  for  a  day  must  immerse  himself, 
no  part  of  the  body  excepted,  in  living  (spring)  water,  and 
the  least  quantity  of  water  suflScing  for  this  purpose  was 
stated  at  forty  seahs,  equal  to  about  eighty  gallons  (Mikva- 
oth,  i.  8;  ii.  1-3,  10;  iii.  i;  viii.  9,  10;  Shabbath,  vi.  i). 
According  to  the  Mishna,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  these 
baths  for  cleansing  from  uncleanness  were  complete  im- 
mersions (Comp.  Berachoth,  iii.  4,  5 ;  Biccurim,  ii.  i ;  Pe- 
sachim,  viii.  8 ;  Yoma,  iii.  3-6 ;  vii.  3,  4 ;  Megillah,  ii.  4 ; 
Chagigah,  ii.  5,  6;  iii.  i,  3;  Tamid,  i.  i,  2;  Kelim,  i.  5; 
Para,  often ;  Toliaroth,  ii.  i ;  v.  3,  4).  There  is  no  excep- 
tion in  the  Mishna,  allowing  sprinkling  or  pouring  for  the 
immersion.^ 

The  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes  at  the  present  day  is 

^That  the  typically  cleansing  bath  of  the  Jews  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Christians  as  to  mode  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  see  Tertullian, 
Baptism,  {  4  if . 
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an  exact  reproduction  of  their  ancient  custom  and  of  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Mishna.  The  candidate  enters  the  wa- 
ter sufficiently  deep,  and,  after  answering  the  questions  of 
the  rabbi,  bows  his  head  beneath  the  water  until  his  whole 
body  is  covered. 

"THE  teaching"   AND   THE    PICTURE. 

Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  sane  doubt :  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  universal  testimony  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
Syriac  Christian  writers  of  the  first  five  centuries  is  that 
baptism  was  by  immersion.  From  TertuUian  (a.d.  220) 
onwards,  the  testimony  of  these  writers  and  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  rituals  for  baptiito,  the  canons  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Church  (A.D.  200-300),  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(A.D.  350-400),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  Lect,  a.d.  386), 
Ambrose  of  Milan  (On  the  Sacraments  and  on  the  Mys- 
teries, A.D.  397),  Dionysius  Areopagita  (a.d.  450), — all 
prove  that  the  only  baptism  taught  by  the  churches  of 
Western  Asia,  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  the  lands  of  the 
Greeks,  Italy  and  North  Africa,  was  not  merely  immersion 
but  trine  immersion.  Trine  immersion  was  prescribed 
in  all  cases  by  these  rituals,  and  nothing  less  was  held 
to  be  valid  baptism.  But  in  "The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles"  (a.d.  120-165),^  there  is  the  following 
prescription:  "Thus  baptize  ye:  having  first  said 
[taught]  all  these  things  [i.e.  the  preceding  teachings], 
baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ih  living  [i.e.  flowing]  water.  But  if 
thou  have  not  living  water,  baptize  into  other  water ;  if 
thou  canst  not  in  cold,  [then]  in  warm.  But  if  thou  have 
not  either,  pour  out  water  thrice  upon  the  head  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit."     That  is, 

1  Philotheos  Bryennios,  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Aposties,  etc. 
(Constantinople,  1883).  Text  and  Commtr.  in  Greek.  Often  re-edited 
by  German,  English,  and  American  scholars. 
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only  in  case  of  a  lack  of  water  is  pouring  thrice  upon  the 
head  permitted.  If  there  is  plenty  of  water  the  pouring  is 
excluded  by  this  "Teaching."  There  is  the  first  excep- 
tion. But,  by  the  proof  of  the  numerous  writers  and  ritu- 
als, this  exceptional  provision  of  this  unknown  and  poorly 
instructed  writer  never  had  the  least  influence  on  others, 
and  never  modified  a  single  ritual  for  at  least  six  centuries. 
Where  were  the  people  who  followed  this  exception?  No 
monument  or  literature  gives  the  least  hint  of  them.  Every 
church  of  the  present  day  knows  its  men  of  exceptions, 
promising  themselves  and  others  great  things,  whose  influ- 
ence is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  their  wishes.  To  suppose 
that  this  exception,  probably  bom  in  the  Egyptian  desert, 
was  acknowledged  by  Christians  in  general,  is  to  make  a 
supposition  that  is  denied  in  positive  terms  by  Christian 
writers  all  around  the  Mediterranean,  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south. 

Wilpert  and  Parker^  have  proved  the  folly  of  those  who 
descant  on  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  with- 
out a  personal  inspection  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  history  and  of  the  writers  upon  them.  Otherwise 
paintings,  which  no  one  can  interpret  so  as  to  gain  another's 
assent,  are  put  in  the  list  of  the  most  simple,  with  an  in- 
terpretation absolutely  ridiculous  when  other  similar  paint- 
ings are  studied.  Paintings  and  mosaics  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury are  gaily  made  products  of  the  second  or  third  centur- 
ies. The  mosaic  representation  of  the  baptism  of  Constan- 
tine  by  Sylvester,  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  is  solemnly 
quoted  as  of  the  fourth  century  and  a  true  picture.  There 
are  two  things  about  that  picture  which  might  make  the 
most  heedless  pause :  the  priests  in  the  picture  wear  the 
beretta,  which  was  unknown  before  the  tenth  century ;  and 
Constantine  was  not  baptized  by  Sylvester,  for  Sylvester 

»I.  H.  Parker.  The  Archaeology  of  Rome.  Part  XII.  The  Cata- 
combs.    1877.     W.  Wilpert.    Die  Katakombengemalde,  etc.,  1891. 
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died  two  years  before  that  baptism ;  and  Constantine  was 
not  baptized  in  Rome,  but  five  hundred  miles  east  of  Rome, 
in  Nicomedia  in  Asia  Minor,  by  Eusebius,.  Bishop  of  Nico- 
media.  Then,  too,  the  vase  as  the  baptistery  I  All  the 
theories  founded  on  that  deceptive  basis  are  not  worth  the 
ink  that  printed  them. 

One  of  the  most  self-contradictory  interpretation^  has 
been  set  forth  by  taking  the  exception  of  the  writer  of  the 
"Teaching,"  and  applying  it  to  explain  one  of  two  pre- 
cisely similar  paintings  of  an  early  day,  probably  before 
A.D.  300,  in  the  catacombs.  There  are  two  rooms  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Callistus,  commonly  called  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sacraments.  In  both  rooms  there  is  the  same  very 
simple  series  of  symbolical  paintings  representing  the  wa- 
ter of  life,  conversion,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  A 
man  (Moses,  Peter)  strikes  the  Rock,  Christ,  from  whence 
flow  "  the  many  waters"  "like  a  river"  and  spread  far  over 
the  scene.  Another  man  is  drawing  from  that  river  of  the 
water  of  life  a  large  fish,  that  would  require  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet  at  least  for  its  home.  In  both  rooms  a  small 
boy,  apparently  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  stands  in 
this  river  with  the  water  covering  his  ankles ;  and  a  man 
on  the  bank  has  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  boy.  Both  of 
these  pictures  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  plates,  taken 
from  the  most  authoritative  work,  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sot- 
terranea  Christiana,  Tomo  i,  Tavole  xv.,  xvi.  These 
plates  of  De  Rossi's  are  not  from  photographs,  but  are 
lithographs.  We  are  therefore  far  from  seeing  the  pic- 
tures just  as  they  are ;  we  see  them  as  De  Rossi's  draughts- 
man saw  and  represented  them.  One  has  only  to  compare 
De  Rossi's  lithographs  with  the  representations  of  Roller 
and  others  to  feel  sure  that  nothing  less  than  a  good  pho- 
tograph can  tell  us  exactly  what  the  pictures  are. 

On  the  basis  of  these  lithographs  of  De  Rossi,  in  both 
cases  the  hand  of  the  man  is  firmly  set  on  the  head  of  the 
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boy.  With  the  second  boy  there  are  dashes  of  paint 
around  him,  which  have  been  interpreted  by  Romanists 
and  Protestants  as  teaching  pouring  or  st)rinkling  with  im- 
mersion. But  there  is  no  vessel  from  which  water  is 
poured ;  it  certainly  is  not  poured  from  the  hand  fast  on 
the  head.  It  is  just  as  diiEcult  to  see  how  these  dashes 
could  represent  sprinkling,  for  the  sprinkling  hand  is  tight 
on  the  head,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  any  Christian  au- 
thors of  sprinkling  in  baptism  for  many  centuries  after 
this  picture  is  said  to  have  been  made.  If  it  represents 
sprinkling,  it  forms  the  single  exception  in  one  thousand 
years  of  Christian  literature  and  Christian  art.  Then, 
what  does  the  companion  picture,  the  boy  without  the 
dashes  around,  represent? 

According  to  this  lithograph,  the  division  of  the  dashes 
is  not  on  the  head,  is  not  above  the  top  of  the  head,  but  at 
the  side  and  away  from  the  head,  and  as  far  from  the  hand. 
Did  any  one  ever  see  water  poured  or  sprinkled  on  the 
head  start  off  to  the  right  hand  on  a  level  with  the  head 
and  then  break  up  and  down?  If  we  follow  De  Rossi  him- 
self, must  we  not  say  that  these  dashes  of  paint,  which  he 
and  others  say  represent  affusion,  were  added  by  a  very 
poor  hand  after  the  picture  was  finished  ?  If  the  picture 
represents  pouring  or  sprinkling,  it  preaches  what  Rome 
for  five  centuries  regarded  as  a  heresy  to  be  utterly  con- 
demned. Cyprian  in  Africa  and  some  later  Western  coun- 
cils allowed  pouring  in  case  of  sickness  unto  death,  but 
Rome  and  the  orient  rejected  it.  Still,  there  is  no  sickness 
here.  This  boy  with  the  dashes  of  paint  around  |iim  stands 
up  straight  and  strong.  It  is  the  boy  without  any  dashes 
about  him  that  totters.  If  there  is  pouring  on  the  first,  it 
is  pouring  in  flat  contradiction  of  Cyprian. 

When  we  remember  that  these  catacombs  were,  for  cen- 
turies until  the  later  Middle  Ages,  places  of  pilgrimage  as 
thronged  as  Lourdes,  is  it  not  the  plain  teaching  of  this 
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lithograph  that,  centuries  after  this  boy  was  painted,  and 
when  pouring  and  sprinkling  were  no  longer  heresy,  some 
poor  limner  thought  to  do  the  church  service  by  adding 
these  dashes  to  only  one  of  two  precisely  similar  pictures? 
That  seems  the  only  possible  point  where  literature,  his- 
tory, art,  and  archaeology  can  meet  with  agreement  over 
this  lithograph. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  judging  these  excep- 
tional enigmas  in  single  monuments.  The  Adriatic  Sea 
separates  Western  Christian  churches  from  the  Eastern. 
West  of  the  Adriatic,  by  the  testimony  of  all  historians  and 
of  the  early  rituals  of  Rome  itself,^  the  earlier  practice,  im- 
mersion, has  been  superseded  by  sprinkling  for  baptism. 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  except  Baptists,  sprinkle.  It 
is  natural  that  those  who  now  sprinkle  should  seek  for 
proofs  of  it  at  an  early  day.  But  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
Asia  and  Egypt,  sprinkling  or  pouring  has  never  been  ac- 
knowledged as  baptism,  except  in  late  centuries  by  the  few 
parties  in  impoverished  Eastern  churches  who  had  sought 
protection  under  the  aegis  of  Rome, — Maronites,  Jacobites, 
Armenians,  etc. 

There  are  very  learned  and  scientific  students  of  early 
Christian  art  in  the  Greek  Church  at  present.  Their  works 
are  authorities  in  their  specialties.  What  would  well-in- 
formed and  fair-minded  scholars  like  Kondakoflf,  Pokrovs- 
kij,  the  writers  in  the  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift^  and  others, 
see  in  these  dashes  around  that  boy?  What  would  Eph- 
raem  the  Syrian,  or  Origen  and  Eusebius  and  Cyril  of  Pal- 
estine, or  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Chrysostom 
of  Syria  and  Constantinople,  or  Athanasius  gind  Cyril  of 
Egypt,  or  Tertullian  and  Augustine  of  Africa,  or  Ambrose 
of  Milan  and  the  bishops  of  Ravenna,  see  in  those  streaks 
of  paint?  They  with  united  voice  taught  that  there  was 
one  only  baptism,  which  was  trine  immersion.  Personal 
'  Daniel,  Codex  Liturgicus,  Vol.  i.  p.  178  flf. 
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exceptions  there  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  in 
all  churches,  as  to  doctrine  and  practice ;  but  the  excep- 
tions only  make  the  universal  rule  and  custom  stand  out 
the  clearer.  When  we  consider  how  far  these  churches, 
in  many  matters  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and  especially  as 
to  the  miracle-working  power  of  baptism,  had  veered  from 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  really  astonishing  that  for  so 
many  centuries  they  preserved  the  original  manner  of  bap- 
tism. 

In  the  picture  spoken  of,  the  boy  stands  in  this  wide- 
spreading  river,  and  the  Teaching's  exception  is  brought 
in  to  prove  that  this  boy  is  sprinkled.  For  the  Teaching 
allows  "  pouring  thrice  "  (not  sprinkling),  but  only  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.  The  boy  stands  in  the  river 
of  the  water  of  life  from  Christ  the  Rock,  and  there  is 
abundant  water  for  great  fishes  to  swim  and  for  the  immer- 
sion of  all  who  would  come.  If  these  streaks  of  paint 
mean  pouring,  then  there  is  pouring  where  the  Teaching 
positively  enjoins  immersion.  There  is  a  still  greater  con- 
tradiction. The  Teaching  commands  immersion  in  living 
(flowing)  water,  and  here  is  the  true,  illimitable,  living  wa- 
ter ;  and  where  there  is  this  living  water,  this  picture,  if  it 
means  pouring,  sets  before  us  the  flat  contradiction  of  the 
Teaching.  Was  there  ever  a  greater  series  of  contradic- 
tions cited  as  proofs  ?  We  receive  the  Teaching  and  simi- 
lar works,  and  the  pictures  of  the  catacombs,  as  valuable 
historical  testimonies,  to  be  examined  and  used  for  all  they 
can  teach  us  of  their  times.  But  we  are  very  far  from  bow- 
ing down  to  them  as  our  masters  or  putting  our  necks  in 
their  ill-made  yokes.  There  is  another  yoke  that  is  easy 
and  another  burden  that  is  light. 

The  only  other  exception  to  the  universal  inculcation 
and  practice  of  baptism  in  the  first  five  centuries  is  found 
in  the  pouring  water  on  Novatian,  when  in  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  in  Cyprian's  letter  to  Magnus  justifying  that 
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course.  Cyprian  with  most  writers  of  his  day  believed 
that  baptism  conveyed  salvation,  and  that  without  baptism 
there  was  no  salvation  for  any  one.  Hence  the  anxiety  in 
desperate  cases  to  perform  some  ceremony  as  the  equivalent 
of  baptism.  A  few  minor  councils  helped  on  this  view. 
But  this  view  had  not  the  slightest  influence  upon  the 
great  teachers  of  the  following  fourth  century,  who  taught 
that  the  only  baptism  was  trine  immersion. 

The  Baptists  of  the  present  day  believe  that  none  should 
be  immersed,  baptized,  but  those  who  are  already  believers 
in  Christ.  Hence  baptism,  immersion,  is  for  them  only  a 
speaking  type  of  a  union  already  effected  with  Christ  in 
his  death  and  resurrection.  Still  so  difficult  of  eradica- 
tion from  the  mind  of  man  is  the  opus  operatum  \dew,  that, 
within  a  few  years,  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  of  the 
Baptist  churches  of  New  York  city,  a  Baptist  father  told 
how  he  had  poured  water  upon  a  dying  child  to  satisfy  his 
wish  to  be  baptized.  Here  was  the  case  of  Novatian  over 
again.  Wliile  the  feelings  of  the  mistaken  father  were  re- 
spected, there  was,  happily,  no  Cyprian  there  to  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  and  endeavor  to  ex- 
alt the  exception  into  a  custom. 

THE   MOSAIC   OF  THE   BAPTISTERY. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  permanent  quotations  for  the 
archaeological  proof  of  sprinkling  or  pouring  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  i.e.  before  a.d.  500,  is  found  in  Raven- 
na in  Italy,  in  what  is  known  as  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte, 
the  baptistery  attached  to  the  cathedral. 

On  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (a.d.  394),  the 
empire  was  divided,  his  ten-year-old  son  Honorius  receiv- 
ing as  his'  portion  the  western  half,  with  his  capital  not 
Rome  but  Milan.  Ten  years  after  this,  Alaric  and  his 
Visegoths  swept  Honorius  out  of  Milan,  and  he  finally  took 
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refuge  in  Ravenna,  swamp  surrounded  and  easily  defended, 
and  with  a  port  on  the  Adriatic.  This  was  the  capital  of 
the  Western  Empire  from  405  to  455 ;  under  Honorius  until 
423,  and  then  under  his  superior  sister  Galla  Placidia,  425 
-450.  From  455  to  493  Ravenna  was  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, then  the  Goth  became  master  and  ruled  there  in 
strength  and  splendor.  From  539  to  724  Ravenna  was  the 
seat  of  the  Byzantine  exarchate,  a  time  of  riches  and 
power.  When  Ravenna  was  the  home  of  the  court  and 
was  rolling  in  wealth  (405-455),  Rome  was  left  to  the 
cruel  mercies  of  Alaric  and  his  followers  and  the  other 
warlike  peoples  that  sacked  her  again  and  again,  ravaged 
her  territory  of  supply,  and  left  her  poor  indeed.  For  one 
hundred  years,  old  Rome  had  been  visited  by  the  emperors 
of  new  Rome  only  three  times. 

It  was  under  Honorius  and  Galla  Placidia  that  some  of 
the  costliest  and  most  splendid  churches  of  Ravenna  were 
built  But  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  large  mosaic 
in  the  dome  of  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte  directly  over  the 
stone  baptistery  (ten  feet  long  by  three  feet  six  inches 
deep),  and  with  the  bishop's  seat  carved  from  the  same 
stone  and  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  baptistery.  The 
walls  and  vault  of  the  dome  are  covered  with  costly  mosa- 
ics. *The  date  of  the  building  and  its  decoration  is  from 
4CK3  to  450,^  within  the  period  of  Honorius  and  Galla  Pla- 
cidia. The  mosaic  directly  over  the  baptistery  represents 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan.2  Jesus  with  a  loin  cloth  stands  in  the  water  up  to  his 
hips.  On  a  rock  to  the  right  of  Jesus  stands  John  the  Bap- 
tist, holding  a  jeweled  cross  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
right  hand,  extended  over  the  Saviour's  head,  he  holds  a 
plate ;  directly  over  this  plate  the  dove  is  descending.    Be- 

'Agnellus,  Liber  Pontif.,  Vitce  Ursi  et  Neonis;  Rahn,  Ravenna,  p.  5; 
Richter,  Mosaiken  von  Ravenna,  p.  9;  Ricci,  Guida  di  Ravenna,  1884, 
p.  201  flf.  *See  Frontispiece. 
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hind  and  to  the  left  of  the  Saviour  the  river  god  "Jord** 
rises  from  the  water  to  his  waist,  holding  in  his  left  hand 
a  leafy  reed,  and  in  his  right  hand  one  end  of  a  sea-green 
cloth,  the  other  end  lying  on  his  left  arm.  It  is  asserted 
by  Richter,  in  his  classic  work  on  the  "Mosaics  in  Raven- 
na," that  "the  bodies  of  both  the  chief  actors  have  been 
somewhat  changed  by  restoration."  However  this  may  be, 
the  mosaic  as  a  whole  has  not  been  changed ;  it  corresponds 
very  closely  to  the  mosaic  in  the  dome  of  the  Arian  bap- 
tistery in  Ravenna,  now  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  of  date 
about  fifty  years  later  than  the  orthodox  baptistery.  "In 
all  essential  particulars  this  composition  is  the  pattern  of 
the  numerous  Middle  Age  representations  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  even  for  Giotto's  fresco  in  Padua."  ^ 

All  writers,  Romanist  and  Protestant,  who  practice 
sprinkling,  say  that  John  is  pouring  water  from  the  plate 
on  the  Saviour's  head ;  e.g.  Richter,  "his  right  hand  pours 
water  from  a  bowl  on  the  head  of  Christ;"  though  tliere  is 
not  the  first  intimation  in  any  of  the  numerous  writers  of 
the  first  five  centuries  or  in  the  rituals  that  pouring  was 
practiced  where  there  were  plenty  of  living  water.  The 
Teaching's  exception  is  allowed  only  where  there  is  not 
water  sufficient  for  immersion.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
case  in  any  of  the  numerous  pictures  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  which  is  always  represented  as  in  the  Jordan. 

On  the  other  side,  we  assert,  without  fear  of  thoughtful 
contradiction,  that  this  picture  finds  its  complete  explana- 
tion in  the  literature  of  the  first  five  centuries,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  the  plate  held  over  the  Saviour's 
head,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  of  pouring 
water  in  its  use. 

De  Rossi's  successor,  the  German  Wilpert,  has  done  well 
to  bring  out  the  travesties  of  the  pictures  in  the  catacombs 
found  in  the  illustrated  works  on  the  catacombs,  of  earlier 

^Richter,  p.  12. 
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and  of  the  latest  dates,  and  consequently  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  theories  or  explanations  foun4ed  upon  these  pro- 
fessed representations.  Nothing  but  exact  photographs 
tell  the  true  story.  Even  De  Rossi's  illustrations  are  sup- 
plemented by  his  suppositions  at  critical  points,  as  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  them  with  Parker's  photographs.  Even 
the  classical  Garucci  in  his  representation  of  this  San  Gio- 
vanni mosaic  has  placed  between  the  plate  in  John's  hand 
and  the  head  of  Christ  the  letters  "  IXIN."  But  the  large 
and  accurate  photograph  of  the  mosaic  by  Ricci  of  Raven- 
na, from  which  our  illustration  is  taken,  shows  no  letters. 
The  very  stones  of  the  mosaic  can  be  distinguished  be- 
tween the  plate  and  the  head.  The  artist  set  the  plate 
above  the  head  and  separate  from  it,  and  put  nothing  but 
the  plain  stones  between  them ;  no  letters,  or  water,  or 
intimation  of  anything  else.  What  the  plate  means  can 
be  learned  only  from  the  contemporary  accounts  of  bap- 
tism. 

The  most  minute,  precise,  and  elaborate  description  of 
baptism,  closely  agreeing  with  all  other  writers  of  the  first 
five  centuries,  is  found  in  a  pseudograph,  the  "  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Hierarchy  "  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,^  of  about  the 
same  date  as  this  mosaic.  The  other  lengthened  descrip- 
tions are  found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  book  vii.,' 
in  the  Canons  of  the  Egyptian  Church,  Bk.  ii.,  §  45,  46, 
and  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  ;^  in  the  Cate- 
chetical Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;*  in  the  ''Sacra- 
ments" and  in  the  "  Mysteries"  of  Ambrose.^  Here  are  six 
full  descriptions  of  baptism  as  it  was  known  in  the  churches 

^  Migne,  Patrologia  Grseca,  Vol.  iii.    Translated  by  J.  Parker,  London, 

1894. 

•Bested.  SS.  Patrum  xx.  Opera.   J.  B.  Cotelerius,  Amstelodami,  1724. 

'Analecta  Ante-Nicaena,  ed.  Bunsen,  London,  1854,  Vol.  ii.  p.  465  f., 
iii.  p.  385  f . 

*Migne,  Patr.  Gr..  Vol.  xxxiii.,  Oxford  Transl.,  1872. 

*Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  Vol.  xvi. 
VOL.  LV.    NO.  217.  2 
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of  Palestine,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Latins  in 
Northern  Italy.  No  exceptions  to  these  statements  are 
found  in  any  writers  of  the  first  five  centuries.  What  was, 
then,  the  practice  of  these  churches?  With  minor  diflFer- 
ences  on  subordinate  matters  they  all  agree  in  these  points ; 
the  candidate  must  be  instructed ;  when  he  is  prepared  by 
instruction  he  renounces  Satan  and  is  exorcised ;  is  anoint- 
ed with  oil ;  confesses  Christ ;  is  led  into  the  baptistery  by 
subordinate  officers  of  the  church ;  is  baptized  by  the  bish- 
op, who  is  outside  of  the  baptistery,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  candidate,  who  thrice  sinks  beneath  the  wa- 
7  ter  and  thrice  emerges.  So  far  this  is  the  negative  part  of 
3  baptism ;  ^  sin  has  been  washed  away,  but  there  is  no  strength 
or  light  yet  given  for  the  Christian  warfare ;  or,  to  use  the 
other  figure  with  Cyprian,  one  receives  existence  in  bap- 
tism, but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  given  until  this  existence 
is  obtained.  The  crowning  act  in  baptism  is  to  follow,  and 
this  is  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  takes 
place  in  the  anointing,  not  with  oil  but  with  the  most  sa- 
cred chrism.^     Without  that,  baptism  is  only  half  performed ; 

^  Ambrose ( 1 397),  Hymn  77:  "  Here  the  most  sacred  waves  wash  away 
old  sins  and  destroy  crimes,  that  a  race  of  Christ-worshipers  may  be 
created  by  the  true  chrism.** 

Pacian  (t  about  A.  D.  392),  On  Baptism:  **  In  the  bath  sins  are  cleansed 
away;  but  by  the  chrism  the  Spirit  is  poured  down,  and  both  of  these  we 
obtain  from  the  hand  and  mouth  of  the  president "  {aniisies^  bishop  ?). 

Dionysius:  **  He  dies  to  Christ — to  speak  mystically — to  sin  in  his  bap- 
tism.*' *'  But  the  perfecting  anointing  with  the  chrism  makes  him  who 
has  been  perfected  of  sweet  savor,  for  the  sacred  perfection  of  regenera- 
tion unites  the  perfected  with  the  most  divine  Spirit.** 

Gass,  Symbolik  d.  Gr.  Kirche,  1872,  p.  246  f. 

*  In  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  there  is  a  plain  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  oil  for  anointing  catechumens  to  be  baptized  and 
the  chrism  ijSjpov  (derived  from  the  Septuagint  in  Ex.  xxx.  25  and  the 
New  Test.  liJbpov)  for  anointing,  sealing,  perfecting  those  just  baptized.  So 
Gass,  Symbolik  der  Gr.  Kirche,  1872,  pp.  246  ff.  Probst,  Sacramente  u. 
Sacramentalien,  etc.,  1872,  p.  86  ff.;  Weiss,  Altkirchliche  Padagogik, 
1869,  p.  134  f. 
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with  that,  the  candidate  was  "  perfected  "  and  he  was  im- 
mediately admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  baptizer  upon  the 
head  of  the  candidate  is  common  to  all  these  descriptions, 
but  they  diflFer  as  to  the  part  or  parts  of  the  ceremonies 
where  this  shall  take  place.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
baptism  given  by  Dionysius:  Instruction;  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  bishop ;  renunciation  of  Satan ;  confession  of 
Christ ;  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop ;  the  candidate  is 
sealed  with  oil  by  the  bishop,  and  priests  anoint  his  whole 
body  ;  the  water  in  the  baptistery  is  sanctified  by  prayer  and 
by  pouring  in  some  of  the  sacred  chrism ;  the  candidate  is 
led  into  the  water  by  priests  who  also  lead  him  to  **  the 
hand  of  the  bishop"  beside  the  baptistery;  the  bishop  bap- 
tises him  by  "three  submersions  and  emersions ;"  the  can- 
didate is  led  out  of  the  baptistery,  is  clothed  by  the  priests 
and  his  sponsor,  and  is  led  again  to  the  bishop  who  seals 
him  with  "the  most  miraculous  chrism,"  and  he  passes  on 
to  the  Eucharist. 

The  supreme  importance  attributed  to  the  reception  of 
the  chrism  by  the  churches  of  the  early  centuries  has  been 
lost  to  sight  in  the  churches  west  of  the  Adriatic.  There 
was  no  separation  by  the  early  churches,  East  or  West,  be- 
tween baptism  and  admission  to  the  Eucharist  or  Lord's 
Supper.  The  first  immediately  preceded  the  second.  In 
much  later  centuries,  among  Romanists  and  Protestants, 
confirmation,  or  public  reception  to  the  church  before  the 
Lord's  Supper,  has  been  separated  by  years  from  baptism, 
and  consequently  the  crowning,  completing,  perfecting  act 
of  baptism,  according  to  these  early  churches,  sealing  with 
the  chrism,  which  was  believed  to  convey  the  Holy  Spirit, 
has  been  regarded  in  the  West  as  something  separate  from 
baptism,  as  a  second  sacrament,  the  original  of  the  later 
confirmation.  But  the  chrism  was  considered  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  baptism.     Without  it  baptism  in  water  was 
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only  a  death,  a  washing  away  of  sin,  a  preparation.  The 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  chrism  completed  the  bap- 
tism, and  made  it  the  birth  "of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,'* 
without  which  no  one  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  Greek  Church,  the  minor  churches  of  Western 
Asia,  the  Coptic  Church,  attach  the  same  importance  to  the 
use  of  chrism,  and  follow  closely  the  usage  of  the  early 
churches.^ 

Before  submitting  the  testimony  of  numerous  leaders  of 
these  early  churches  to  the  importance  of  chrism  as  the 
most  essential  part  of  baptism,  it  is  well  also  to  see  that 
they  acknowledged  that  exorcism  and  trine  immersion  and 
chrism  were  not  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  but  were 
matters  of  tradition  only. 
Tertullian  (t  A.D.  220) : 

**  When  we  are  going  to  enter  the  water,  but  a  little  before,  in  the 
presence  of  the  congregation  and  under  the  hand  of  the  preMdent,  we 
solemnly  profess  that  we  disown  the  devil,  his  pomp  and  his  angels. 
Hereupon  we  are  thrice  immersed,  making  a  somewhat  ampler  pledge 
than  the  Lord  has  appointed  in  the  gospel."  "  For  these  and  similar 
rules,  if  thou  requirest  a  law  in  the  Scriptures,  thou  shalt  find  none. 
Tradition  will  be  pleaded  to  thee  as  originating  them,  custom  as  confirm* 
ing  them,  and  faith  as  observing  them." — Crown ^  ?§  3,  4- 

Basil  (t  a.d.  379) : 

**  We  bless  the  water  of  baptism  and  the  oil  of  unction,  him  also  who 
receives  baptism.  By  what  Scripture  ?  Is  it  not  by  a  silent  and  secret 
tradition?  The  imction  with  oil,  what  text  has  taught  it?  Now  a  man 
is  immersed  thrice,  whence  is  it  taken  ?  The  other  things  done  in  bap- 
tism, as  the  renunciation  of  Satan  and  his  angels,  where  do  we  have  it  in 
Scripture  ?  Is  it  not  from  this  private  and  secret  doctrine  which  our  fa- 
thers preserved  in  a  discreet  and  incurious  silence  ?  " — On  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
Chap,  xxvii. 

The  following  authors  are  placed  in  their  chronological 
order,  to  show  the  very  early  and  continued  universal 
teaching  in  these  Christian  churches.     Their  works  are 

^Asseman,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  5  vols.  Rome,  1753;  Renaudot,  Li- 
turgiarum  Orientalium,  CoUectio,  2  vols. ,  Frankfurt,  1847.  Catechism 
of  the  Coptic  Church,  London,  1892. 
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most  easily  found  in  Migne's  **  Patrologia  Grseca  et  La- 

tina." 

THEOPHII.US  of  Antioch  (t  a.d.  181) : 

**  We  are  called  Cliristiatis  on  this  account,  because  we  are  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  God."— 7b  Autolycus,  Bk.  i.  12. 

Tertui^lian  (t  220),  Africa  and  Rome: 

"  When  we  have  come  out  from  the  bath  [i.e.  baptism]  we  are  thor- 
oughly anointed  with  a  blessed  tmction;  [a  practice  deriyed]  from  the  - 
old  discipline,  wherein,  on  entering  the  priesthood  men  were  wont  to  be 
anointed  with  oil  from  a  horn,  ever  since  Aaron  was  anointed  by  Moses; 
whence  Aaron  is  called  *  Christ  *  [anointed]  from  the  chrism  which  is  the 
unction.  .  .  .  Thus,  too,  in  our  case  the  unction  runs  down  our  flesh 
carnally,  but  profits  spiritually." — Baptism^  Chap.  vii. 

HiPPOLYTUS  (t  239),  Rome : 

•*  What  was  the  oil  but  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  be- 
lievers are  anointed,  as  with  ointment,  after  the  laver  of  washing.*' — On 
Susannah^  iii.  18. 

Origen  (t  254),  Palestine: 

**  The  gift  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  signified  by  the  figure  of  oil,  so 
that  he  who  is  turned  away  from  sin  may  obtain  not  only  cleansing,  but 
also  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.** — On  Leviticus^  Hom.  viii.  11. 

Cyprian  of  Carthage  (t  258) : 

**  Water  alone  is  not  able  to  cleanse  away  sins  and  to  sanctify  a  man, 
unless  he  have  also  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  There  cannot  be  baptism  with- 
out the  Spirit.*' — Letter  Ixxiii.  or  Ixxiv. 

**  It  is  necessary  that  he  who  is  baptized  should  be  anointed;  so  that, 
having  received  the  chrism,  that  is,  the  anointing,  he  may  be  anointed 
of  God,  and  have  in  him  the  grace  of  Christ." — Letter  Ixix. 

Apostolic  Constitutions  (a.d.  350-400)  Syria? 

•*  This  baptism  is  given  into  the  death  of  Jesus;  the  water  is  instead  of 
the  burial,  and  the  oil  instead  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  seal  instead  of  the 
cross;  the  chrism  is  the  confirmation  of  the  confession.'* — Bk.  iii.  17. 

Synod  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  343?-38|?): 

"The  baptized  shall,  after  baptism,  be  anointed  with  the  heavenly 
chrism^  and  be  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.** — Canon  xlviii.^ 

Athanasius  (t  373) : 

"If  then  for  our  sake  Jesus  sanctifies  himself,  and  does  this  when  he 
becomes  man,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  Spirit's  descent  on  him  in  Jordan 
*  See  Hefele,  History  of  Councils,  Vol.  ii.  320. 
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was  a  descent  on  us,  because  of  his  bearing  our  body.  .  .  .  For  when  the 
Lord  was  washed  in  Jordan  it  was  we  who  were  washed  in  him  and  by 
him.  And  when  he  received  the  Spirit,  we  it  was  who  by  him  were 
made  recipients  of  it  .  .  .  From  him  then  we  have  begun  to  receive  the 
unction  and  the  seal.'*— y^^ajVw/  Arians,  i.  12,  {  2. 

Ephraem  Syrus  (t  373),  Mesopotamia : 

**  Oil  stands  for  the  sweet  ointment  whereby  the  baptized  are  sealed 
and  clothed  with  the  armor  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*' — On  Joel^  ii. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (f  386) : 

**The  water  cleanses  his  body;  the  Spirit  seals  his  soul.** — Catech, 
Lect.  iii.  4.     **  Perfected  by  water  and  the  Spirit.** — Ibid,,  16. 

**  The  water  envelopes  only  outwardly,  but  the  Spirit  baptizes  also  the 
soul  within  and  that  perfectly.**— /W^.,  Lect.  xvii.  14. 

**  When  you  are  counted  worthy  of  this  holy  chrism,  you  are  called 
Christians,  verifying  also  the  name  by  your  new  birth.  For  before  you 
were  vouchsafed  this  grace,  you  had  properly  no  right  to  this  title,  but 
were  advancing  on  your  way  towards  being  Christians." — /W^,,  Lect. 
xxi.  5. 

**  You  should  know  that  this  chrism  has  its  symbol  in  the  old  Scrip- 
ture. For  when  Moses  imparted  to  his  brother  the  command  of  God,  and 
made  him  high  priest,  after  bathing  in  water,  he  anointed  him;  and 
Aaron  was  called  Christ  or  Anointed,  from  the  emblematical  chrism." — 
Ibid,,  6. 

"Ye  are  made  Christ's  by  receiving  the  antitype  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  all  things  are  in  a  figure  wrought  in  you,  because  ye  are  figures  of 
Christ.  He  also  bathed  himself  in  the  river  Jordan  .  .  .  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  substance  lighted  on  him,  like  resting  on  like.  In  the  same 
manner  to  you  also,  after  you  had  come  up  from  the  pool  of  the  sacred 
stream,  was  given  the  unction,  the  antitype  of  that  wherewith  Christ  was 
anointed,  and  this  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  But  beware  of  supposing  this 
to  be  bare  chrism.  For  as  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  after  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  mere  bread  no  longer,  but  the  body  of  Christ, 
so  also  this  holy  chrism  is  no  more  bare  nor  (so  to  say)  common,  after  the 
invocation,  but  the  gift  of  Christ  and  the  active  eflScient  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  presence  of  his  deity.** — Ibid.,  Lect.  xxi.  i,  3. 

Optatus  Milevitanus  (t  386),  Africa: 

"Jesus  went  down  into  the  water.  .  .  .  Heaven  is  opened,  God  the 
Father  anoints,  the  spiritual  oil  immediately  descends  in  the  form  of  a 
dove  and  rests  upon  his  head  and  pours  upon  him  oil,  whence  he  is 
called  Christ,  since  he  was  anointed  by  his  Father." — Schism  of  Donat' 
ists,  Bk.  iv.  7. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  (f  390),  Asia  Minor : 
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"  Signing  soul  and  body  with  chrism  and  the  Spirit  .  .  .  what  can 
happen  to  thee?**  **  Satan  "would  denude  you  of  the  chrism  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  overcome  you,  unarmed  and  without  guard.** — 
Oralion,  xl.  15,  16. 

Ambrose  (t  397),  Milan : 

'*  The  Holy  Spirit  descended  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove,  that  it  might 
bring  the  testimony  of  wisdom,  and  might  complete  the  sacrament  of  the 
spiritual  bath,  and  show  himself  of  one  work  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.**— <>i  l/te  Holy  SpiHt,  Bk.  ii.  14,  \  96. 

Prudentius  {c.  400),  Spain: 

"Worshiper  of  God,  remember  that  thou  didst  pass  under  the  sacred 
wave  of  fount  and  bath;  wast  stamped  with  chrism.** — Cathem,  vi.  line 
125. 

Chrysostom  (t  A.D.  407),  Antioch  and  Constantinople: 

**The  Spirit  is  what  is  chiefly  intended  in  the  imction,  and  that  for 
which  the  oil  is  used.*' — On  Romans ^  i.  i. 

Augustine  (t  430),  Africa: 

**  We  are  the  body  of  Christ  in  that  we  all  are  anointed.  .  .  .  This 
anointing  will  perfect  us  spiritually  in  that  life  which  is  promised  us.** 
••  We  are  anointed  now  in  the  sacrament.** — On  Psalm  xxvii.y  Expos,  ii, 

u. 

**  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  more  plainly  written  of  him  [Jesus 
Christ],  'Because  God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit.*  Certainly 
not  with  visible  oil,  but  with  the  gift  of  grace,  which  is  signified  by  the 
visible  ointment  wherewith  the  chm-ch  anoints  the  baptized.** — On  the 
Tfinity,  Bk.  xv.  26,  \  46. 

**  We  call  people  Christians  because  they  are  anointed  with  the  sacred 
chrism.** — Civitate  Dei,  xx.  10. 

**  Christ  himself  derives  his  name  from  the  chrism,  that  is,  from  the 
anointing.** — To  Petilian,  Bk.  ii.  \  239. 

"Spiritual  unction  is  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  whose  sacrament  is  in 
the  visible  unction.** — On  i  John  ii.  20. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  (t  444) : 

**  Ointment  excellently  sets  forth  as  a  sign  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  .  .  .  Therefore  we  are  anointed  especially  at  the  time  of  holy  bap- 
tism, making  the  anointing  the  sjrmbol  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit.** — 
On  Isa.  XXV.  6,  7. 

Petrus  Chrysologus,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  while  the 
orthodox  baptistery  was  being  built  and  decorated  (a.d, 
433-452) : 
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**T<H3ay  the  Holy  Spirit  hovers  in  the  form  of  a  dove  over  the/vva- 
ters.  .  .  .  But  this  dove  does  not,  like  the  first,  bear  a  mere  twig  of  the 
old  olive-tree,  but  pours  the  whole  fatness  of  the  new  unction  upon  the 
head  of  its  author,  that  it  may  fulfill  what  the  prophet  foretold:  *  Where- 
fore God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows.*  ** — Sermon  clx. 

Theodoret  (t  457),  Syria: 

•*  Remember  the  holy  mystery  in  which  those  who  are  perfected,  after 
renunciation  of  the  tyrant  and  confession  of  the  King,  received  the 
anointing  of  the  spiritual  chrism  as  a  sign  and  ro3ral  seal;  as  in  a  type  by 
the  chrism  receiving  the  invisible  grace  of  the  most  Hol}^  Spirit** — On 
Canticles  i.  2. 

M AXiMUS  of  Turin  (t  465) : 

"When  the  baptism  was  accomplished  we  poured  upon  your  head 
chrism,  that  is  the  holy  oil,  by  which  is  signified  that  regal  and  sacerdo- 
tal dignity  is  conferred  by  God  upon  the  baptized.** — Migne^  Patr,  Lat.^ 
Vol.  Ivii.  778. 

DiONYSIUS  ArEOP. 

**  The  tradition  of  the  sacred  S3rmbols  *'  "  uses  the  divine  chrism  for 
the  perfecting  service  of  every  sacred  thing.** 

**The  perfecting  service,  gift  and  grace  of  the  divine  regeneration  is 
completed  by  the  most  divine  final  use  of  the  chrism.** 

**  Never  will  the  priest  effect  the  divine  regeneration  apart  from  the 
most  divine  chrism." — Eccl,  Hier.^  Chap.  iv.  3,  10. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  mosaic  to  be  explained  is  the 
plate  in  the  hand  of  John.  To  one  familiar  with  the  rep- 
resentations in  Garucci,  Storia  della  Arte  Crist,  vol.  iii,, 
1873-81;  Birch,  Hist  Ancient  Pottery,  1873;  Goar,  Eu- 
chologion,  1647;  Martigny,  Diet  d.  Antiq.  Chr^t,  1877; 
Kraus,  Real-Encyclopadie  d.  christl.  Alterthiimer,  1882- 
86;  Reusens,  filaments  d'Arch^ologie  chr^tienne,  1885; 
P^rat^,  L'Arch^ologie  chr^tienne,  1892,  the  plate  is  at 
once  recognized  as  the  diskos  of  the  Greeks,  the  patina  or 
paten  of  the  Latins.  Of  its  use  and  names  before  Chris- 
tianity, Birch  says :  *'  The  diskos  appears  to  have  been  a 
flat  circular  plate  or  dish,  similar  to  the  Latin  patina" 
(p.  384);  "The  patina  was  flat  and  held  soup,  and  was  a 
generic  name  for  a  dish"  (p.  539);  Martigny:  "In  ancient 
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times  there  was  a  vessel  of  the  same  form  as  the  paten 
made  for  holding  the  sacred  chrism ;  it  was  called  the 
chrismal  paten"  (p.  172).  These  patens  were  made  of 
glass,  gold,  and  silver.  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  (t  879), 
in  his  "  Liber  Pontificalis,  Vita  Sylvestri,"  founded  on  ear- 
lier records,  gives  a  long  list  of  the  patens,  that  is  plates 
for  the  communion  table,  possessed  by  the  early  churches. 
Among  those  given  by  Constantine  were  "  a  silver  chrismal 
paten  enclosed  in  gold,  weighing  five  pounds,  seven  gold 
patens,  each  weighing  thirty  pounds."  And  Augustine 
says :  "  We  have  very  many  utensils  and  vessels  made  of 
metals  of  this  description  [gold  and  silver]  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  sacraments,  which,  being  consecrated  by 
these  ministrations,  are  called  holy."^  Dionysius,  after 
describing  the  solemn  and  mysterious  services  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  bread  and  wine,  adds :  "  But  there  is  an- 
other perfecting  service  that  is  of  the  same  rank ;  our  lead- 
ers name  it  the  perfecting  of  chrism."  "Our  divine  lead- 
ers ordained  this  as  of  the  same  rank  and  same  operation 
with  the  sacred  perfecting  of  the  eucharist."  The  chrism 
was  consecrated  by  the  bishop ;  was  then  thought  to  con- 
vey the  Holy  Spirit ;  was  kept  with  great  care  in  the  most 
sacred  vessels,  and  was  treated  with  the  same  reverence 
that  was  shown  to  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine.  The 
use  of  the  diskos  remains  in  the  Greek  Church.^ 

The  diskos  in  the  mosaic  is  held  with  its  convex  side  to 
the  beholder,  in  accord  with  the  teaching  everywhere  at 
that  time  in  the  churches,  that  the  chrism  must  be  kept 
from  the  sight  of  the  unbaptized ;  or,  as  Dionysius  says, 
"As  its  contemplation  is  above  the  reach  of  the  many, 

1  On  Psalm  cxiii.  (cxiv. )  J  6;  see  also  Sozomen  (t  439),  Hist  Eccl.,  Bk. 
▼H.  21;  Evagrius  (t  560),  Hist.  Eccl.,  Bk.  vi.  21;  Pseudo-Aihanasius^ 
Migne,  Gk.  Patr.,  Vol.  xxviii.  953,  says:  "The  diskos  represents  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit  ** ;  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem  (1638),  Comm.  Liturg.,  J  5;  Joannes 
Hoschns  (t  600),  Pratum  Spirituale,  Chap.  xxv. 

'Bjcrring,  Offices  of  the  Oriental  Church,  N.  Y.,  1884. 
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they  [our  leaders]  reverently  conceal  it ;  and,  by  hierarchi- 
cal direction,  it  is  kept  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude." 

In  Garucci's  splendid  volumes  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  this  fine  representation  of  baptism  as  then 
observed.  In  two  centuries  after  its  date,  when  the  ampulla 
had  become  the  accredited  repository  of  the  chrism,  there 
are  pictures  of  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  dove 
turning  the  ampulla  upon  the  Saviour's  head.  And  so  ad 
in/era. 

It*  may  well  be  asked,  If  immersion  and  unction  with 
chrism  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit  are  to  be  represented  in 
picture,  how  could  this  be  done  better  than  in  the  San  Gi- 
ovanni mosaic?  The  very  fact  that  this  picture  has  re- 
mained the  pattern  of  similar  representations  to  the  pres- 
ent day  is  a  testimony  to  its  high  artistic  value  and  power. 
Until  something  better  for  this  purpose  has  been  invented, 
this  mosaic  will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  mas- 
terpiece. 

There  are  other  facts  most  important  for  the  judgment 
of  this  mosaic.  The  faces  of  the  Saviour  and  John  are 
Greek,  not  Roman.  Both  the  Saviour  and  John  have  long 
hair  falling  on  the  shoulders ;  that  was  Greek  custom,  not 
Roman.  As  this  is  the  first  well-authenticated  portrait  of 
the  Saviour  by  an  accomplished  artist,  its  influence  is 
shown  to  the  present  day  in  the  vicious,  unhistorical  rep- 
resentation of  the  Son  of  David  as  a  long-haired  Greek.  It 
is  certain  that  Jesus  did  not  wear  his  hair  long,  for  it  ,was 
utterly  dishonorable  in  his  day  and  country  to  let  the  hair 
grow  long,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  Greek  Christians.  Paul, 
writing  to  the  Greek  church  of  Corinth,  says :  "  Doth  not 
nature  itself  teach  you,  that,  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is 
a  dishonor  to  him?"  Yet  for  fourteen  centuries  men  have 
gone  on  representing  Jesus  in  a  fashion  that  was  not  his, 
and  that  wbuld  have  dishonored  him  among  Jews  and  all 
believers  on  him  in  his  age.    Not  only  is  Jesus  represented 
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in  this  mosaic  as  a  long-haired  Greek,  but  as  a  Greek  of 
the  delicate,  luxurious  class  of  the  court  at  Byzantium,  and 
this  John  is  a  minister  of  that  class.  And  so  the  faces  of 
the  twelve  apostles  surrounding  this  mosaic  tell  of  Greek 
court  life.  They  are  neither  Jew  nor  Roman.  There  is 
not  a  single  line  of  vigor,  determination,  power,  in  any  of 
these  faces.  A  hundred  years  at  Byzantium,  the  mselstrom 
of  oriental  and  western  luxury  beyond  anything  we  know 
at  present,  had  brought  the  court  circles,  as  we  learn  from 
many  writers,  to  just  such  effeminancy  as  is  seen  in  the 
ntmierous  mosaics  and  paintings  of  this  date  in  Ravenna. 
Honorius  and  Galla  Placidia  were  the  children  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  born  in  the  purple  and  reared  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  always  looking  to  Constantinople  for  help  and 
instruction.  Ravenna,  safe  on  the  land  side  by  its  vast 
swamps,  was  open  to  the  Adriatic  and,  by  its  ships,  to  Con- 
stantinople. In  this  small  city  for  fifty  years  was  gath- 
ered the  court  of  the  Western  Empire.  Its  power  and  pres- 
tige, its  luxuries  and  dress,  were  derived  from  the  far 
richer,  stronger  Eastern  Empire.  It  was  a  Greek  court  re- 
siding in  an  Italian  city.  From  Byzantium  came  the  ar- 
chitects that  built,  and  the  artists  that  adorned  with  paint- 
ing and  mosaic,  the  interior  of  these  numerous  churches. 
The  form  of  the  buildings,  the  character  of  the  decorations, 
the  faces,  the  dress,  the  pose,  are  all  Greek,  pure  Greek ; 
as  far  from  Italian  or  Roman,  as  Honorius  and  Galla  Pla- 
cidia and  the  bishops  of  Ravenna  were  from  favor  to  Italy 
or  Rome.  So  that  it  is  at  Ravenna  alone,  according  to  all 
the  learned  in  Byzantine  art,  that  the  earliest  and  best 
specimens  of  that  art  can  be  seen.  The  earliest  and  best 
of  Pyzantine  art  in  Ravenna  is  the  mosaic  we  have  studied.^ 

*Rahn,  Ravenna,  Leipzig,  1869;  Richter,  Mosaiken  von  Ravenna, 
Wien,  1878;  Bayet,  Recherches  pour  Servir  d  THistoire  de  la  Peinture  et 
de  la  Sculpture  Chr^tiennes  en  Orient,  etc.,  Paris,  1879;  Bayet,  L'Art 
Byzantin,  Paris,  n.  d.  (1884);  Diehl,  Ravenne,  Paris,  1886. 
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The  Greek  Church  of  the  present  day  holds  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  trine  immersion  and  of  the  unction  with 
chrism  in  baptism.^  The  Greek  Church  has  always  held 
these  as  essential  parts  of  baptism.  It  has  never  believed 
that  sprinkling  or  pouring  were  valid  baptism.  None  of 
its  symbols,  therefore,  can  be  interpreted  as  representing 
sprinkling  or  pouring  as  baptism.  Now,  one  of  the  com- 
mon tokens  given  at  baptism  in  Greece  itself  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour  by  John  very  similar 
to  that  in  the  mosaic  of  San  Giovanni,  as  one  can  see  in 
the  accompanying  half-tone  copy.  The  striking  difference 
is  in  the  diskos  which  is  turned  with  its  concave  side  to  us 
and  from  which  there  flows  a  stream  upon  the  head  of  the 
Saviour.  But  this  stream  is,  as  we  know  by  the  teaching 
of  all  Greek  authors  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity 
to  the  last  Greek  creeds,  not  water,  but  the  miracle-work- 
ing chrism  whose  source  is  the  dove  descending  from  the 
clouds. 

For  the  reasqns  stated  in  this  article  we  believe  that  lit- 
erature, history,  and  archaeology  agree  that  there  has  been 
but  one  form  of  the  typically  cleansing  bath,  immersion, 
prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament,  observed  by  the  Jews,  by 
John  the  Baptist,  by  the  apostles,  and  faithfully  kept  by 
all  Christian  churches  for  many  centuries  after  Christ. 

'  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church, 
Quest.  I02  ff. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

GIIrEAD  AND   BASHAN;  OR,  THE  PRiE-MOSAIC      J 
MANASSITE  CONQUEST. 

BY  THE  RKV.   HENRY  HAYMAN,  D.D. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  Why  should  the  cause  celebre 
of  the  Zelophehad  heiresses  crop  up  in  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  and  in  its  eastern  branch  just  where  we  find  it?  And 
one  wider  and  no  less  curious,  Why  should  Manasseh  have 
had  an  eastern  branch,  any  more  than  Ephraim  or  Judah? 
We  find  that  heiress -question  emerging  in  Numbers 
xxvii.,  just  after  the  numbering  of  the  Tribes.  They  de- 
mand "a  possession,"  a  "possession  of  inheritance"  (ver. 
4,  7);  and  the  direction  given  (ver.  7)  is,  "Thou  shalt 
cause  the  inheritance  of  their  father  to  pass  unto  them." 
And  this  at  once  becomes  (ver.  11)  the  basis  of  "a  statute 
of  judgment,"  "If  a  man  die,"  etc.  (ver.  8),  precisely 
similar  in  form  to  laws  found  in  Lev.  xv.  2,  19;  xxiv.  15, 
et  al> 

This  aptly  illustrates  the  genesis  of  laws  out  of  cases  de- 
cided, and  justifies  the  process  exemplified  in  the  Bibuo- 
THECA  Sacra  for  October,  1896,  "The Great  Pentateuchal 
Difficulty  Met";  and  since  in  the  Churchman^  March, 
1897, — that,  viz.,  of  translating  a  judgment  back  into  its 
facts  of  origin,  and  taking  these  as  indicating  a  social  sys- 
tem then  existing.  It  was  shown  in  that  October  number 
that  a  "judgment"  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term  does 

*The  A.  V.  renders  the  conditional  clause  in  such  statutes  sometimes 
by  **if,**  sometimes  by  "when";  but  the  same  Hebrew  particle  ^3  is 

fepresented  in  either  case. 
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not  presuppose  a  law  existing,  but  emanates  from  the  ju4ge 
as  a  decision  pro  re  nata^  which  a  divine  afflatus  is  be- 
lieved to  communicate  to  him  at  the  moment  Now  I  take 
it  that  the  phrase  "a  statute  of  judgment "  means  a  statute 
founded  on  a  judgment,  and  recognized  as  having  either  a 
general  character,  or  at  least  a  governing  power  over  other 
similar  cases.  Such  was  the  character  of  this  famous  de- 
cision. It  becomes  a  "statute  unto  the  b^ne  IsraeV^ ;  and 
I  may  add,  retrospectively  to  the  argument  traced  in  the 
October  number,  that  the  "judgments"  therein  dealt  with 
presumably  either,  in  like  manner,  became  "  statutes,"  or 
were  committed  to  writing  with  a  view  to  their  becoming 
such. 

With  the  fact  of  the  question  emerging  at  this  particular 
time,  viz.,  after  the  latter  of  the  two  "numberings,"  and  of 
its  arising  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  is  to  be  connected  the 
fact  of  the  unparalleled  increase  in  the  total  of  that  tribe, 
as  compared  with  the  same  at  the  earlier  census  (Num.  i. 
35 ;  xxvi.  34).  The  grand  total  of  all  the  tribes  shows  a 
slight  decrease,  and  amongst  those  particular  tribes,  other 
than  Manasseh,  which  had  increased,  the  greatest  propor- 
tionate increase  is  found  in  Benjamin ;  which,  however, 
does  not  reach  twenty-nine  per  cent.  In  Manasseh,  oh  the 
contrary,  we  find  an  increase  of  over  sixty-three  per  cent 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  vast  increment  gave  direct  occa- 
sion to  a  disputed  heritage,  but  that  they  both  result  from 
the  same  antecedents.  Those  antecedents  form  the  then 
most  recent  event  in  the  Mosaic  history — the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og.  In  that 
conquest  I  shall  try  to  show  that  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
had — ^what  has  hitherto  been  unsuspected  by  critics — ^a 
prae-Mosaic  share.  Out  of  this  springs  the  curious  and 
hitherto  unexplained  fact  that,  whereas  Moses  is,  at  once 
after  that  conquest,  beset  by  a  request  from  the  two  pre- 
eminently pastoral  tribes,  Dan  and  Reuben  only^  to  obtain 
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an  immediate  settlement  there  (and  that  request  is  under 
conditions  at  once  conceded,  expressly  on  the  grounds  of 
their  having  "much  cattle,"  Num.  xxxii.  4,  16,  24;  Deut 
iii.  19);  in  that  concession  is  included  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  without  any  such  reason  urged,  without  even  any 
petition  from  its  leaders,  and  seemingly  without  any  ex- 
plicit explanation  afterwards.  The  request  comes  from 
two  tribes,  the  concession  is  awarded  to  two  and  a  half,  and 
parallel  to  this  we  trace  the  enormous  increase  in  the  tri- 
bal total  of  Manasseh ;  and  then,  on  the  top  of  all  this, 
comes  the  question  of  the  Zelophehad  heiresses.  More 
curiously  yet,  we  find  among  the  items  of  the  Joshuan  set- 
tlement one  which  (Josh.  xix.  34)  indicates  a  detached  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  Judah  as  settled  "on  or  by  Jordan  to- 
ward the  sunrising."  All  these  hang  from  the  same  thread, 
and  that  thread  it  is  my  present  object  to  trace. 

Into  the  details  of  the  Manassite  allotment  (Josh.  xvii. 
2-9),  which  would  lead  us  into  purely  local  minuties,  we 
need  not  now  enter.  But  tlie  two  questions  above  stated 
are  closely  connected,  and  the  first  important  point  is  to 
notice  that  the  "inheritance  of  their  fathers"  is  spoken  of 
as  though  it  were  actually  in  existence, — not  future  nor 
contingent, — but  a  present  vacancy  waiting  to  be  filled. 
The  formal  delimitation  of  their  landed  estate  may  possi- 
bly be  reserved  tmtil  the  general  allotment  in  Joshua  xvii., 
but  in  the  Gilead-Hepher  line^  that  estate  stood  undoubt- 
edly vested.  That  there  was  some  clearly  established  title, 
so  familiar,  at  the  time  of  Moses'  action  of  assigning  "Gil- 
ead  to  Machir"  (Deut.  iii.  15),  that  to  record  it  was  super- 
fluous, seems  certain  from  the  matter-of-course  way  in 
which  half  Manasseh  is  thrown  in  with  Reuben  and  Gad 
in  Num.  xxxii.  33.  Only  the  condition  of  armed  service 
in  the  western  wars  under  Joshua  is  imposed  on  all  alike. 

What  then  could  the  Manassite  title  to  eastern  territory 
^See  the  tables  following  on  pp.  33,  37. 
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be  founded  on?  Possibly  on  prae-Mosaic  conquests;  and 
then  the  closing  section  of  Numbers  xxxii.  (ver.  39-42) 
contains  not  a  record  of  any  special  share  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  then  recent  (Sihon-Og)  campaigns,  but 
one  of  earlier  Manassite  achievements  in  the  same  region. 
In  showing  the  probability  of  this  being  so,  I  am  con- 
strained to  appeal  to  the  early  genealogies,  including  those 
of  First  Chronicles.  But  I  use  them  chiefly  to  show  the 
affinity  of  the  two  houses  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  on  which 
turns  an  important  question  of  detail,  affecting  this  larger 
one  of  the  period  to  which  these  Manassite  conquests  be- 
long. It  is  here  proper  to  remark,  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
these  genealogies  as  giving  all  the  actual  links,  nor,  there- 
fore, as  covering  by  the  links  g^ven  the  whole  interval  of 
time  between  the  head  of  the  line  and  the  last  descendant 
named  in  the  register.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey^  notices  that 
"  Just  as,  in  the  very  first  division  into  tribes,  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as  if  they 
had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons,  so  afterwards,  the 
names  of  persons  belonging  to  different  generations  would 
often  stand  side  by  side,  as  heads  of  families  or  houses,  and 
be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor."  It  follows, 
that  "the  sequence  of  generations  may  represent  the  suc- 
cession to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  of  headship  of  tribe 
or  family,  rather  than  the  relationship  of  father  and  son;" 
and  further,  "that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  them 
as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable  for  this 
purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are  complete."' 
Accordingly  it  is  not  uncommon  for  descendants  in  any  de- 
gree to  be  called,  especially  where  tribal  interest  only  is 
concerned,  "sons"  of  the  first  head  of  their  tribe.  Thus 
the  "sons  of  Gilead"  in  Num.  xxvi.  30  appear  as  "male 
children  of  Manasseh"  (the  original  tribal  head  and  Gilead's 
father)    in    Josh.  xvii.  2,    being,  in   fact,   grandsons,   or 

1  Diet  of  Bible  (fzd  ed.),  i.  p.  1144a.        »  Ibid, 
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(n.)  Joseph 
Manasseh 


nephews,  or  possibly  great-grandsons.  The  standpoint  of 
a  genealogical  compiler  of  a  tribe  at  any  period  seems  to 
have  been  to  take  the  number  of  greater  tribal  houses  (cf. 
the  phrase  "the  house  of  a  father"^  used  for  such  in  Num. 
XXV.  14,  A.  V.  mar.)  existing  de  facto  at  the  time ;  and  to 
reckon  each  head  of  such  house  as  the  "son"  of  the  tribal 
patriarch ;  but  how  far  each  might  in  fact  be  distant  from 
him  in  the  line  of  descent  remains  often  doubtful.^  Thus 
the  "sons  of  Gilead,"  each  with  his  "family,"  in  Num. 
xxvi.  30-32,  may  include  more  remote  relationships.  The 
lines   of  descent  here    specially  concerned  are   two,  and 

the  alliance  which  they  con- 
(l.)Jm>AH  tracted  had  important   con- 

sequences.    The  juniority  of 
Joseph  is  here  indicated  by 
his  being  placed  in  a  lower 
line,    and    the   relation   (in 
time)  of  Pharez  to  Judah,  as 
virtually  that  of  a  grandson, 
by  the  longer  line  between 
them   and    the    short    line 
across  it.     Somewhat  simi- 
lar is  the  time   relation  of 
Segub  to  Hezron,  who  mar- 
ried Abiah  when  he  was  sixty  years  old,  after  two  earlier 
wives,  one  being  then  deceased.     Thus  Jair  is  virtually  in 
the  sixth  generation  from  Judah. 

The  line  of  Judah,  as  regards  the  completeness  of  succes- 
sive links,  is  here  the  best  attested  of  the  two,  being  found 
partly  in  Gen.  xlvi.  12;  see  also  xxxviii.  27-30;  Num.  xxvi. 

^Seethe  standing  formula  in  Numbers  *'by  their  generations,  after 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers"  ;  see  Num.  i.  scepius ;  in 
Num.  xxvi.  the  standing  formula  is  shorter,  the  phrase  of  the  text  occurs, 
however,  in  verse  2. 

*  See  the  articles  '  *  Becher ' '  and  '  *  Beriah,  * '  Diet,  of  Bible  ( 2d  ed. ) ,  i. ,  as 
examples  of  such  uncertainty. 
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19-21,  more  fully  in  Ruth  iv.  18,  and  i  Chron.  ii.  3  foil. 
Notice  also  that  in  the  cases  of  Pharez  and  Segub,  the  ma- 
ternity is  known  as  well  as  the  father's  side.  (See  especially, 
for  particular  points,  i  Chron.  ii.  18,  19,  21,  24.)  The  line  of 
Manasseh  from  Joseph  is  found  in  Num.  xxvi.  29-33,  ^^^ 
I  Chron.  vii.  14-19, •as  also  allusively  in  Josh.  xvii.  1-3. 
But  no  one,  I  think,  can  read  the  account  in  i  Chron.  vii. 
without  a  sense  of  confusion  and  incompleteness ;  as  a  par- 
allel to  which  may  be  adduced  the  confused  state  of  the 
companion  pedigree  from  Ephraim  in  the  same  chapter, 
verse  20  foil.,  the  entanglement  arising  from  which  is 
discussed  under  Shuthelah  in  the  Bible  Dictionary.^  Nor 
is  that  from  Benjamin  in  a  much  more  hopeful  state, 
in  which  "  Huppim  and  Shuppim "  (whose  sister  appears 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Machir  ben-Manasseh)  alternate  as 
the  sons  (under  somewhat  varied  forms  of  names)  of  Ben- 
jamin in  Gen.  xlvi.  21;  Num.  xxvi.  39,  and  as  his  great- 
grandsons  in  I  Chron.  vii.  12;  while  in  the  next  chapter 
(viii.  1-5)  they  appear  as  his  grandsons !  Amidst  such  con- 
fusion it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  conjecture  which  can 
carry  preponderant  probability. 

Before  I  venture  one,  I  will  mention  the  chief  doubts 
which  beset  this  Manassite  pedigree  in  i  Chron.  vii.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  (i)  the  sons  of  Manasseh  named  in  verse 
14  were  of  one  mother  or  of  two ;  (2)  whether  the  "wife" 
whom  one  of  these  sons,  viz.  Machir,  "took  of  Huppim 
and  Shuppim"  in  verse  15^  (whose  own  place  in  their  ped- 
igree is  most  doubtful,  as  shown  above)  was  their  sister  or 
any  other  relative;  (3)  whether  the  person  "whose ^sister's 

*  1st  ed.,  iii.  p.  1304. 

t 

*  A  further  doubt  is  started   by  our  finding  that  in  the  Peshito  Syriac 

version  of  i  Chron.  vii.  15  this  princess,  M^c&h,  is  made  to  be  not  Ma- 
chir's  wife,  but  his  mother. 

•The  only  thing  certain  is,  that  it  was  a  male;  the  pron.  suffix  to  ** sis- 
ter" being  sing,  masc,  as  shown  in  R.  V.  mar. 
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name  was  Maacah"  wasMachir  or  Gilead;  (4)  It  is  doubt- 
ful how  the  gap  which  follows  evidently  next  after  that 
last  statement,  before  "  .  .  .  .  and  the  name  of  the  second 
was  Zelophehad'' — for  there  is  no  "first"  to  lead  up  to 
and  explain  that  ** second" — should  be  filled  up.  More 
singular  than  all  is  the  indirect  way  In  which  the  name  of 
"Gilead"  is  brought  in— one  quite  different  from  any  of 
the  usual  fonnulations.  We  are  told  that  Manasseh's  con- 
cubine *'bare  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead,"  and  at  the  end 
of  verse  17,  after  a  number  of  sons,  grandsons,  etc., 
apparently  of  Machir ,^  have  been  enumerated,  the  chroni- 
cler informs  us,  '*  These  were  the  sons  of  Gilead."  Of 
course  rhetorically  this,  by  way  of  magnifying  Gilead  as 
the  real  hero  of  the  house,  is  very  effective.  But  who 
would  suspect  rhetoric  to  lurk  among  the  dry  twigs  of  a 
family-tree?  This,  at  any  rate,  shows  us  the  measure  of 
the  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "sons"  in  this  record 
of  family  names,  with  which  compare  in  Judges  xi.  i,  "Gil- 
ead begat  Jephthah." 

Nor  is  the  mass  of  doubt  relieved  appreciably  when  we 
turn  to  Num.  xxvi.  29-33.^  There  we  find  the  clear  de- 
scent in  the  first  three  links,  as  in  First  Chronicles,  "  Ma- 
uasseh,  Machir,  Gilead."  But  next,  Asriel,  who  in  First 
Chronicles  (as  Ashriel)  is  the  son  of  Manasseh,  appears  as 
the  third  among  six,  all  "  sons  of  Gilead,"  of  whom  the 
last  is  Hepher,  who  has  one  son  Zelophehad,  who,  as  in  i 
Chron.  Vii.,  has  daughters  only.  Take  next  the  statements 
of  Josh.  xvii.  1-4,  and  there  we  find  the  hero  of  the  house 
is  not  Gilead,  but  Machir — "because  he  was  a  man  of  war, 
therefore  he  had  Gilead  and  Bashan"  (ver.  i);  there  too 
the  same  six  heads  of  families,  all  given  in  Numbers  as 
sons  of  Gilead'  are  "the  male  children  of  Manasseh  ben-Jo- 
seph " — all  set  down,  that  is,  to  the  first  head  of  the  tribe 
(ver.  2).     In  the  context,  however  (ver.  3),  this  is  explained 

^  Cf.  also  xxvii.  i  and  xxxvi.  i. 
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by  tracing  the  descent  of  Zelophehad  through  Hepher,  just 
as  in  Numbers,  with  the  names  of  his  daughters  following, 
as  there.  Joshua,  in  fact,  repeats  Numbers,  but  glorifies 
Machir ;  while  neither  relieves  the  doubts  left  open  by  i 
Chron.  vii. 

It  is,  further,  remarkable  that  only  in  this  passage  of  the 
chronicler  do  we  find  such  a  phrase  as  "  whose  .  .  name 
was,"  and  "the  name  of  the  second  was  ...,''  and  again 
**she  called  his  name  .  .  .  ,"  I  mean,  without  any  special 
reason  for  the  name  being  added.  On  the  contrary,  very 
emphatic,  and  even  pathetic,  are  the  reasons  given  for  the 
names  of  Jabez  (i  Chron.  iv.  9)  and  of  Beriah  (i  Chron.  vii. 
22).  Everywhere  else  we  have  merely  the  fact  of  the  per- 
son being  called  so-and-so,  without  the  fact  of  **the  name" 
being  thus  objectively  presented.  The  names  so  objected 
are  nearly  all  significant  in  Hebrew,  and  probably  all  in 
that  or  some  cognate  language.  Most  curiously  so  is  Ze- 
lophehad, evidently  a  compound,  and  probably  meaning, 
"Shadow  of  [perhaps  in  the  sense  of  "shelter  from'*^]  ter- 
ror " ;  but  what  were  the  reasons  for  so  singular  a  designa- 
tion is  a  widely  open  question.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  im- 
agine that  some  crisis  of  alarm  in  the  fortunes  of  a  young 
settlement  far  from  the  supports  of  home  may  have  called 
it  forth.  But  names  once  given  tend  to  recur  in  a  family 
line;  as  that  of  Jair  in  this  very  family  (Num.  xxxii.  41; 
Judg.  X.  3);  and  Benjamin  appears  in  i  Chron.  vii.  6,  10 
with  a  grandson  of  his  own  name.  I  suggest  then  that,  in 
I  Chron.  vii.  15,  "The  name  of  the  second  was  Zelophe- 
had," the  word  "  the  second"  [hashem)  has  somehow  got 
into  the  wrong  place,  and  that  what  the  text,  when  entire, 
conveyed,  was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  "second"  of  the 
name,  with  probably  an  intervening  link  or  links  between 
the  two,  and  that  this  second  was  the  father  of  the  five 
daughters  on  whose  account  the  question  of  inheritance 

^See  Isa.  iv.  6;  xxv.  4;  xxxiL  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  45;  Ps.  xvii.  8,  et  al. 
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was  raised.  Assuming  this,  we  should  have  seven  links  be- 
tween Joseph  and  these  heiresses,  i.e.,  they  would  be  the 
eighth  in  descent  from  him. 

This  supposed  hiatus  in,  or  confusion  of,  the  text  of  i 
Chron.  vii.  15,  which  has  given  us  one  Zelophehad  instead 
of  two,  may  be  compared  with  the  fact  that  the  two  Calebs, 
between  whom  a  generation  intervened,  are  confounded  in 
ii.  49.^  The  first  Caleb  (or  Chelubai)  is  (i  Chron.  ii.  9, 
18)  a  son  of  the  Hezron  who  became  late  in  life  the  father 
of  Segub.     Thus  we  should  have  two  parallel  lines  of  con- 

,^,,  ,^     ^  temporaneous  descent,  which 

(I.)JuDAH  (II.)  Joseph  ^  ,  '      ,  ^ 

Abiah3:Hezron  Gilead        we  may  regard  as  complete 

'cil^df  I      I  I  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  covering  about 

TCaleb(i)  Hepher       the  same  number  of  years. 

Tl  ^  I  I  Bezaleel   can    hardly    have 

Hut       Zelophehad  (I)     been  younger  than  twenty- 
jair    I  I  five  years  of  age,  when  at 

Unknown     Sinai    he    took    a    leading 
I  share  in  the  construction  of 

Zelophehad  (2)  ^^^  Tabernacle.  If  Zelo- 
phehad  (2)  was  about  the 
same  age,  or  even  twenty 
years  younger,  he  might  easily  have  had  five  daughters  of 
whom  the  elder  ones  would  be  marriageable  by  the  Sihon- 
Og  conquest.  But  if  we  make  them  the  daughters  of  Ze- 
lophehad (i),  they  would  certainly  then  be  aged  women, 
and  have  been  married  long  before.  They  expressly  state, 
"Our  father  died  in  the  wilderness"  but  "not  ...  in  the 
company  of  Korah"  (Num.  xxvii.  3).  He  therefore  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt.  We  may  assume  that  the  elder  Ze- 
lophehad (i)  had  returned  from  the  land  of  Gilead  to 
Egypt,  perhaps  under  the  Amorite  pressure.     Disappear- 

^  Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  suggest  that  the  first  Caleb  may  al- 
so have  had  a  daughter  named  Achsah.  But  probability  seems  in  favor 
of  the  heiress  of  Judg.  i.  12-15  (c^-  Josh.  xv.  16,  17)  being  intended. 


Caleb  (2)  Uri 
Bezaleel 


Five  daughters 
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ing  thus  from  the  eastern  line  and  region,  he  would  be  lost 
to  its  record,  and  would  easily  be  confounded  with  Zeloph- 
ehad  (2).  Again,  Jair,  although  virtually  in  the  third  age 
from  Hezron,  could  not  have  been  young  enough  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Wandering  to  start  on  a  victorious  career  in  that 
year.  Placed  as  I  have  set  them,  Jair,  if  already  settled  in 
Bashan,  with  the  influence  of  his  great-uncle  Gilead  to  sec- 
ond him,  might,  as  a  youthful  warrior,  easily  compass  his 
feat  of  arms  during  the  period  of  Moses'  early  life,  or  of  his 
exile  in  Midian.  Nobah  we  cannot  fix  for  lack  of  data; 
but  to  deem  him  a  contemporary  and  tribesman  of  Jair 
would  best  fit  what  we  know. 

Yet  more  cogent  is  the  name  Gilead  as  common  to  the 
Manassite  prince,  heir  to  Machir  the  renowned  warrior,  and 
to  the  region  in  which  he  settled.  If  on  the  older  histori- 
cal theory  that  Manassite  line  shared  the  oppression  in 
Egypt  and  marched  out  at  the  Exodus,  and  merely  took 
part  in  the  Sihon-Og  campaign  with  the  rest  of  Israel,  how 
can  we  account  for  the  region  taking  the  name  of  a  Man- 
assite prince  long  ago  dead  and  buried  in  Egypt?  But 
suppose  Machir,  Joseph's  heir  by  adoption,  to  have  led  a 
victorious  settlement  north-eastward  from  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  with  all  his  grandfather's  Egyptian  influence  to 
second  him,  we  see  at  once  why  his  eldest  son  should  share 
the  name  of  the  region  which  he  first  won  by  conquest  ^ ; 
and  why  that  name  should  embody,  with  a  slight  dialectic 
deflection,  the  gal-^ced^  or  "heap  of  witness,"  of  Jacob's 

'Cf.  Gen.  iv.  17,  where  Cain  calls  "the  name  of  the  city  '*  which  "he 
builded,"  after  "the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch." 

*The  name  "  Mount  Gilead  "  in  verses  21,  23  is  easily  accounted  for  as 
given  "  by  anticipation,"  the  fact  being  that  the  sacred  writer  knew  of 
no  other  older  name  for  it.  The  names  ny^J-i  and  nyba  only  differ  in  their 

vowel-points;  but  the  latter  in  this,  the  earliest  passage  where  it  occurs, 
has  the  article  n  prefixed.    This  might,  unpointed,  be  as  easily  read  the 

"Mount  of  the  Witness-heap"  (cf.  ver.  47),  n;^ir\  in.  In  Josh.  xvii.  i 
Machir  is  called  nyi>3n  ^2N,  "  father  of  the  Gilead."     But  as  the  latter  of 
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memorable  covenant  with  Laban  in  Gen.  xxxi.  45  foil. 
For  the  facts  of  Jacob's  life  would  surely  be  most  clearly 
preserved  and  most  dearly  treasured  in  the  line  of  Joseph's 
descendants.  Joseph  would  have  witnessed  as  a  boy  the 
whole  scene  at  the  gaUeed.  He  reached  Egypt  young 
enough  to  imbibe  its  culture  and  habits  of  record.  His 
mental  powers  were  far  beyond  those  of  his  brethren,  and 
his  profound  personal  faith  in  the  promise  (Gen.  1.  25) 
would  prompt  him  to  preserve  the  facts,  and  impress  them 
npon  Machir,  whom  he  adopted  (ver.  23). 

And  here  a  word  in  reference  to  this,  his  eldest  grandson, 
may  be  opportune.  Can  any  one  read  Josh.  xvii.  i,  es- 
pecially in  the  Hebrew,  without  the  conviction  that  the 
warlike  heroism  of  a  person  is  meant  to  be  emphasized 
there?  Literally  rendered  it  stands,  "...  For  Machir 
[was  the  lot] ,  first-born  of  Manasseh,  father  of  the  Gilead ; 
for  HE  [emphatic  pronoun]  was  a  man  of  war,**  (the  same 
term  as  is  repeatedly  applied  to  David ^)  "and  [=therefore] 
to  HIM  was  the  Gilead  and  the  Bashan."  To  take  this  as 
merely  denoting  the  valor  of  his  posterity,  called  by  their 
^ponym  collectively,  as  fighting  under  Moses*  direction,  is 
to  mulct  the  phrases  of  all  their  expressiveness.  It  must 
denote  the  warlike  achievement  of  an  individual.  And 
when  we  grasp  this,  the  question  is  virtually  settled.  Nor 
indeed  would  the  statement  that  the  posterity  of  Machir 
"  had  the  Gilead  and  the  Bashan**  territory,  suit  the  facts ; 
for  the  tribal  territories  of  Reuben  and  Gad  were  carved  out 

two  nouns  in  regimen  takes  the  article,  where  due  in  English  to  the 
former,  this  may  be  correctly  rendered,  as  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  **the 
father  of  Gilead  '*  (the  person).  It  may,  however,  mean  **  first  settler  of 
Gilead**  (the  region ) ;  for  this  sense  of  **  father'*  is  often  found  in  He- 
brew, as  indeed  in  English.  But,  if  taken  thus,  it  will  be  even  more 
apparent  that  the  personal  Machir,  not  Machir  as  a  mere  eponymous  ap- 
pellative for  his  descendants,  is  intended  in  Josh.  xvii.  i. 

^See  I  Sam.  xvi.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  i  Chron.  xxviii,  3;  also  to  Goliath, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  33. 
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of  and  deducted  from  them.  But  take  the  whole  as  of  a 
personal  Machir,  and  no  such  deduction  need  be  made — 
the  facts  fit  the  statement  absolutely.  Not  indeed  that  we 
need  suppose  that  tlie  whole  areas  known,  say  at  the  period 
of  the  settlement  by  Moses,  as  "Gilead"  and  "Bashan," 
had  been  previously  won  and  held  by  JJachir  and  his  sons ; 
but  merely  that,  so  far  as  those  areas  had  been  previously 
won  and  held,  the  achievement  was  Manassite. 

A  few  other  isolated  texts  will  be  found  to  confirm  the 
view  above  suggested.  Thus  in  Josh.  xiii.  29-31,  Moses' 
allotment  to  "  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,"  after  defining 
its  area  with  chief  cities,  we  read  not  "this  was  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  b'ne-Manasseh  after  their  families,"  which  is 
the  usual  formula  of  conclusion  (see  xv.  12;  xvi.  8;  xviii. 
28;  xix.  8,  et  aL\  but  (A.  V.)  ''^  were  pertaining  unto  the 
children  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh,  even  to  the  one- 
half  of  the  children  of  Machir  by  their  families ; "  or  (R.  V.), 
*' were  for  the  children  of  Machir,"  etc.  The  verbs  "were 
pretaining"  and  "were,"  respectively,  have  no  Hebrew 
equivalent.  But  the  way  in  which  the  Hebrew  puts  it, 
"  lib^ne  Machir^'^  ^  merely,  especially  when  coupled  with  the 
double  mention  of  Machir's  name,  seems  to  denote  a  pos- 
session belonging  in  some  other  sense  than  by  mere  allot- 
ment at  the  time,  and  probably  by  title  of  earlier  conquest. 

Again,  in  Josh.  xix.  34  we  find  a  mysterious  "  Judah- 
upon-Jordan"  as  the  eastward  boundary  of  Naphtali.'^  This 
has  long  puzzled  commentators.  If  it  lay  east  of  Jordan 
and  high  north,  it  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  marriage 

*  This  preposition  li  or  le^  thus  prefixed,  often  denotes  **  belonging  to; " 
as,  in  I  Chron.  vii.  15,  Machir  took  a  wife  belonging  to  Huppim,  i.  e.,  the 
sister,  or  the  like,  of  Huppim. 

•  It  should  be  observed  that  the  mention  of  this  spot  does  not  occur  in 
the  enimieration  of  towns,  etc.,  allotted  to  Judah  as  a  tribe,  given  before 
in  chapter  xv.,  but  in  the  delimitation  of  that  of  Naphtali,  a  remote 
northern  tribe;  of  any  affinity  of  which  with  Judah  nothing  whatever  is 
recorded. 
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of  Hezron  of  Judah  with  Machir's  daughter,  supposed  to 
imply  a  settlement  from  Judah^in  the  region  which  Machir 
won.  It  was  natural  that  so  important  a  union  should  be 
territorially  represented ;  and  Jair,  the  fruit  of  it  in  a  later 
generation,  would  thus  find  a  local  basis  on  each  side  of  his 
parentage  for  his  further  conquest.  It  is  of  course  suppos- 
able  that  Hezron  himself  may  have  migrated  to  the  Bashan 
region ;  at  any  rate,  Jair's  being  found  prosecuting  victories 
afterward  on  the  spot,  suggests  that  Segub,  Jair's  father, 
the  Manassite  princess'  son,  was  born  there,  and  that  the 
Judah-Manassite  dynasty  was  some  three  generations  old, 
when  Og,  who  doubtless  had  greatly  shorn  it  of  its  splendor, 
was  overthrown. 

Yet  further,  a  daughter  of  Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead  is 
mentioned  (i  Chron.  vii.  17,  18)  as  "the  queen  regnant" 
(so  render  Hammolekeih^  treated  by  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  as  a 
proper  name).  Where  she  reigned  is  not  precisely  stated. 
Can  we  conceive  her  as  reigning  in  Goshen  among  the 
House  of  Israel  there  ?  That  seems  inconsistent  with  all 
known  facts.  But  as  the  leading  lady  of  a  great  dynasty 
newly  settled  by  conquest  east  of  Jordan, — perhaps  the 
very  one  whom  Hezron  of  Judah  married,  and,  therefore 
grandmother  of  Jair,  the  victor  of  the  then  future, — ^slie 
would  have  ample  scope  for  her  influence.  This  all  falls 
in  with  the  dominance  of  Egypt,  during  perhaps  the  whole 
century  last  but  one  before  the  Exodus,  throughout  this 
whole  region,  now  fully  established  in  detail  by  the  Tel-el- 
Amarna  tablets.^     Nor  need  we  doubt  that  its  imperial  in- 

^See  Diet,  of  Bible,  s,  v.^  which  compares  Hammekk  of  Jer.  xxxvi.  26; 
xxxviii  6.  Abiezer,  from  whom  (if  not  another  of  the  name)  Gideon  was 
descended,  was  a  son  of  hers. 

*In  Major  Conder's  Tel-el- Amama  tablets  the  first  section  (p.  11  foil.) 
relates  to  **  the  Hittite  invasion  of  Damascus,"  witli  a  mention  of  Bashan 
(p.  28)  as  a  tract  overrun  by  their  advance.  This  may  have  been  the 
movement  which  resulted  on  the  monarchies  of  Sihon  and  of  Og,  by 
which  the  **Havoth-Jair '*  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  14)  would  be  lost  to  the 
Manassites  until  Moses'  conquest. 
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fluence,  and  perhaps  its  material  resources,  would  be  ready 
to  second  the  ambitions  of  the  House  of  Joseph,  whose 
Egyptian /r^j//^^  would  not  yet  be  exhausted,'  We  read 
in  Petrie's  Egypt  (i.  p.  315)  of  the  Pharaoh's  messengers 
as  attacked  by  certain  chiefs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ba- 
shan;  again  (p.  275),  a  letter  found  among  the  Amama 
Tablets  is  from  "the  Governor  of  Ziri-Basani  [the  plain  of 
Bashan]  to  the  king  of  Egypt "  ;  and  (p.  304)  Golan,  under 
the  form  of  Kalunni,  appears  to  have  been  within  the  ear- 
liest sphere  of  Egyptian  influence.  For  "Golan  in  Bashan 
of  the  Manassites,"  see  Dent.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8.  Proba- 
bly the  periods  covered  by  Tahutmes  III.  and  IV.  (1481- 
1414  B.C.)  would  coincide  with  these  facts  of  Manassite  ex- 
pansion.^ 

This  ascendancy  of  Egypt  in  the  region  between  Nile 
and  Euphrates  would  make,  while  it  lasted,  intercourse 
easy  between  the  main  stock  of  the  House  of  Joseph  in  Go- 
shen and  its  eastern  branch.  When  that  ascendancy  failed, 
the  latter  would  be  cut  off  from  the  former,  and  left  un- 
sup'ported  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Amorite  enemy.  Losing 
touch  of  Egypt  and  having  to  struggle  unaided  for  its  life, 
that  eastern  branch  might  easily  lose  also  the  thread  of 
record  and  wander  off  the  track  of  continuity.  That  is 
probably  why  that  continuity  is  now  but  dimly  visible  in 
a  vestige  still  uneffaced  here  and  there.  Meanwhile  the 
king  and  dynasty  which  had  patronized  the  House  of  Jo-- 
seph  vanished,  and  the  curtain  of  the  oppression  and  the 
affliction  fell  upon  the  home  center  on  which  the  eastern 
branch  had  relied  for  support.  Then  comes  to  the  front 
the  Deliverer,  the  exodus  is  accomplished,  the  wandering 
is  over,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  land  of  promise  the 
long-lost  branch  is  restored  to  the  parent  stem. 

*See  Records  of  the  Past  (New  Series),  ii.  57  foU.;  iii.  55  foU.,  also  Pe- 
trie's  Egypt,  i.  p.  250  foil.,  from  which  the  date  above  is  taken.  Other 
chronologists  have  placed  it  some  seventy  years  or  more  earlier. 
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The  impression  derived  indeed  from  those  Araarna  tab- 
lets is,  that  the  Amenophis  dynasty  relied  largely  upon  its 
foreign  empire  and  its  alliances  and  connections  near  to 
and  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  that  it  received  the  first 
serious  shock  from  the  Hittites,  with  the  Amorites  as  their 
allies,  breaking  in  upon  this  northeastern  extension,  and  so 
cutting  it  loose  from  these  extern  supports  Another  pas- 
sage, obscurely  betraying  early  Manassite  settlement,  is  i 
Chron.  v.  23,  where,  after  narrating  the  settlements  and 
conquests  of  Reuben  and  of  Gad  (ver.  9-17),  and  after 
grouping  both  these  (ver.  18)  with  "half  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,"  just  in  the  same  mechanical  unity,  without  reason 
assigned,  as  in  Num.  xxxii.  33,  the  chronicler,  having  re- 
peated the  exploit  against  the  Hagarenes,  which,  at  first 
Reuben's  (ver.  10),  is  now  made  common  to  these  three 
tribal  units  (ver.  19-22)  jointly,  seems  to  sum  up  with  a 
statement  which  brings  us  down  to  **the  captivity.''  This 
done,  why  should  he  return  to  the  "half-tribe  of  Manas- 
seh "  with  the  perfectly  otiose  statement  (ver.  23)  that 
"they  dwelt  in  the  land"?  I  believ^e  that  he  had  old  doc- 
uments before  him  here,  the  sense  of  which,  that  that  half- 
tribe  ^^had  settled  in  the  land,"  i.e.,  previously  to  the  other 
two,  he  failed  to  grasp,  but  which  he  reproduces  with  me- 
chanical fidelity. 

And  now  I  revert  to  Num.  xxxii.  39,  and  try  to  restore 
in  the  same  sense  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  text.  That 
which  we  find  now  is,  "And  the  children  of  Machir  ben- 
Manasseh  went  to  Gilead,  and  took  it,  and  dispossessed  the 
Amorite  which  was  in  it."  Here  the  verb  "went"  is  plu- 
ral, "took"  is  made  plural  by  pointing  only,  but  "dispos- 
sessed "  is  singular.  Note  then  verse  40,  "  And  Moses  gave- 
Gilead  unto  Machir  ben-Manasseh ;  and  he  dwelt  there." 
I  suggest  that  "the  children  of"  (p'nf)  has  got  into  the 
wrong  place,  that  the  verbs  were  originally  all  singular, 
and  all  but  one  bear  a  pluperfect  meaning.     Render  there- 
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fore  thus,  "And  Machir  ben-Manasseh  had ^ont.  to  Gilead 
and  taken  it  and  dispossessed,"  etc.  "  And  Moses  gave 
Gilead  to  the  sons  {Itb^ni)  of  Machir  ben-Manasseh;  yj?r* 
he  had  settled  there."  Observe  that  verses  41,  42  name 
single  victors  only,  Jair  and  Nobah,  which  suggests  that 
verse  39  did  the  same,  by  naming  Machir  as  the  first  of  the 
three.  But  long  before  the  text  was  finally  redacted  the 
whole  tradition  of  a  prse-Mosaic  conquest  east  of  Jordan  had 
been  probably  for  ages  lost.  We  can  explain  indeed  why  it 
was  early  lost.  The  trans-Jordanic  tribes  were  the  first  to 
disappear  from  the  map  of  Israel's  heritage.  Their  early 
conquest  was  fatal  to  them,  involving  the  seeds  of  their 
early  decay  and  effacemeht.  * 

Machir  was  born  of  an  **  Aramean  concubine"  (i  Chron. 
vii.  14;  LXX.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20).  The  name  Maacah,  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Syrian  region,  and  doubtless  origi- 
nally denoting  a  native  of  it,  appears  more  than  once  in  the 
scanty  record  as  that  of  a  wife  and  mother  in  the  Manassite 
line.^  We  may  infer  a  custom  of  free  intermarriage  with 
the  idolatrous  tribes,  which  indeed  there  was  neither  law 
nor  custom,  thus  early,  to  prohibit;^  and  this,  by  the  way, 
explains  the  sensitiveness  of  the  home-tribes  when,  on  the 
departure  of  the  eastern  brethren  over  Jordan,  these  reared 
the  ** great  altar"  of  Josh.  xxii.  10,  and  accounts  in  partic- 
ular for  the  allusion  to  ''the  iniquity  of  Peor"  in  verse  17. 
That  reference  is  to  the  sin  into  which  the  Moabitish  wo- 
men had  led  Israel  in  Numbers  xxv.  It  explains  also  the 
warning  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xxiii.  12)  against  "making  mar- 

*The  use  of  ve-  prefixed,  in  a  wide  range  of  conjunctional  meanings, 
including  '*  for  "  causative,  is  recognized  by  all  lexicographers, 

•i  Chron.  ii.  48;  vii.  15,  16;  the  mother  of  Absalom,  a  Geshurite  Syri- 
an, also  bears  the  same  name  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  One  Maacah  referred  to  in 
the  text  would  seem  to  be  a  Benjamite,  but  the  passage  is  too  confused 
and  corrupt  to  affirm  this  as  certain. 

•Joseph's  wife  was  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  45).  Thus  the  Manassite  would 
be  a  highly  mixed  race,  a  fact  which,  on  the  principle  of  heredity,  will 
account  for  a  good  deal. 
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riages  with'*  heathen  races.  Into  this  snare  the  half-tribe 
had  aheady  fallen,  and  the  evil  tradition  propagated  itself 
most  probably  in  the  other  eastern  tribes.  In  accordance 
with  this  we  read  (Ezra  ii.  61-62 ;  Neh.  vii.  63-64)  that, 
on  the  Return,  certain  priestly  families  had  intermarried 
with  "daughters  of  Barzillai,"  the  eastern  magnate  of  Da- 
vid's time,  and  had  lost  their  genealogies,  being  tribally 
reckoned  to  Manasseh,  which  involved  the  loss  of  their 
priestly  status.  Their  efFacement  from  the  priesthood  is 
typical  of  that  of  their  tribe,  with  the  other  eastern  tribes, 
from  the  area  of  olden  possession  and  early  conquest. 

And  now  I  revert  to  an  older  passage,  to  the  curious  Song 
of  the  MdshUim  ("  they  that  speak  in  proverbs,"  A.  V.)  in 
Num.  xxi.  27  foil.,  which  so  curiously  begins  with  the  ex- 
ultation of  Sihon  the  Amorite  over  Moab,  and  ends  with  that 
of  Israel  over  Sihon  himself.  The  last  portion  springs 
naturally  out  of  the  then  recent  victory.  But  how  to  ac- 
count for  the  Amorite's  paean  being  preserved,  is  the  diflS- 
culty.  Total  extermination  of  Sihon  and  his  people  is 
what  the  record  tells  (Deut.  ii.  34).  Therefore  it  could  not 
be  from  them  that  the  victors  could  learn  it.  To  think 
that  the  vanquished  Moabites  would  have  treasured  up 
f  heir  victor's  song  of  victory  over  them,  and  passed  it  on  to 
the  Israelites,  of  whom  they  had  a  fear  and  a  jealousy 
(Num.  xxii.  4),  is  of  course  absurd.  But  if  there  was  a 
Manassite  settlement  on  the  spot,  which  had  witnessed  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Moab,  and  heard  the  song  on  the  victor- 
ious Amorites'  lips,  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes. 

And  here  I  am  inclined  to  add  one  or  two  references  to 
the  Deuteronomic  laws.  It  has  often  been  urged  against 
the  law  of  "  the  landmark "  and  the  curse  against  whoso 
"removes"  it  (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17J,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  phrase,  "  which  they  of  old  time  have  set  in 
thine  inheritance,"  that  such  a  law  couched  in  such  lan- 
guage implies  the  long-settled  habits  of  land  in  traditional 
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possession,  and  therefore  is  inconsistent  with  the  outlook  of  a 
legislation  for  lands  yet  to  be  won.  But  suppose  the  Man- 
assites  resuming  their  heritage,  now  of  some  ages  standing, 
from  which  they  had  been  temporarily  expelled  by  Amor- 
ite  victors,  and  with  all  the  old  landmarks  still  in  situ,  and 
we  have  exactly  the  situation  of  all  others  to  call  for  such 
a  law.  For  the  twofold  shocks  of  conquest,  the  one  re- 
versing the  other,  would  open  a  wide  door  to  unscrupulous 
encroachment  of  the  powerful  upon  the  weak,  and  directly 
tempt  all  parties  to  ignore  what  the  storms  of  war  might 
seem  to  have  swept  away  and  the  rights  of  victory  to  have 
superseded.  Here  then  the  Moses  of  Deuteronomy  stands 
amply  vindicated. 

The  same,  or  nearly  so,  may  be  said  of  the  law  forbid- 
ding usury  (Dent,  xxiii.  19-20)  between  brother  Israelites, 
but  allowing  it  towards  aliens,  against  which  a  similar  ob- 
jection has  been  raised.  The  situation  is  that  of  nearly 
one-third  of  the  nation  newly  and  suddenly  settled  by  con- 
quest, while  the  remainder  has  its  heritage  yet  to  win.  All 
of  the  available  capital  of  this  remainder  might  be  em- 
ployed by  the  newly  settled  portion ;  while  the  alien  races 
with  whom  Israel  had  newly  become  acquainted,  Edom, 
Moab,  and  Ammon,  offered  a  similar  field  for  loans  with  in- 
terest ;  of  which  Eastern  Manasseh,  having  the  advantage 
of  earlier  possession  and  domestication  on  the  spot,  might 
readily  avail  themselves.  Thus,  if  a  law  of  usury  was  ever 
necessary,  it  would  be  now. 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  some  obscure  words  in 
Jacob's  blessing  on  his  best  beloved  son  in  Gen.  xlix.  22  foil., 
where  the  word  rendered  "branches"  is  literally  "daugh- 
ters," and  the  verb  agreeing,  viz.  "run,"  is  singular.  For 
this  latter,  Gesenius  renders  s.  v.  ^'^  reach  (over  the  wall)." 
Here,  "as  for  his  daughters,  one  of  them  reaches  over," 
etc.,  would  be  more  exact.^  The  above  stated  connection 
1 1  am  of  course  aware  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  by  which  a  feminine  sing- 
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of  the  Manassite  Abiah  of  i  Chroti.  ii.  21-24  with  Hezron 
of  Judah,  especially  if  identical,  as  suggested,  with  the 
" Hammoleketh  (queen  regnant)"  of  vii.  18,  would  give. 
Jacob's  presage  a  significance  at  once  emphatic  and  precise. 
Of  course  the  word  "daughters"  is  strictly  figurative,  but 
is  not  therefore  barred  from  finding  expression  in  the  thing 
figured.  The  warlike  turn  of  the  further  imagery  fver. 
23-24)  "archers  .  .  .  bow,"  etc.,  further  favors  this  (al- 
though other  interpretations  are  not  wanting), — a  presage 
of  Joseph's  grandson  being  the  warlike  Macliir. 

Again,  in  Deut.  iii.  14,  "Jair  ben-Manasseh  took  all  the 
belt  of  Argob  unto  the  coast  of  the  Geshurite  and  Maaca- 
tliite,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name  Bashan-Havoth- 
Jair  unto  this  day."  This  marks  an  advance  in  choro- 
graphic  precision  on  the  more  general  statement,  of  Num. 
xxxii.  41,  the  outline  of  distance  being,  as  it  were,  filled  up 
by  nearer  view  or  closer  study  while  the  actual  allotment 
was  going  on.  And  here  I  should  prefer  to  render  "  Jair  . 
.  .  had  taken  .  .  .  had  called,"  as  before,  and  to  read 
**  Havoth-Jair  of  Bashan,"  by  a  simple  change  of  order  in 
the  words.  The  Havoth-Jair  were  lost  to  the  Manassites 
through  the  inroads  of  the  Geshurites  and  Syrians*  (i 
Chron.  ii.  23).  At  what  time  this  took  place  is  uncertain; 
but  no  doubt  later  than  Solomon's  time.  The  Jair  of 
Judg.  X.  3-5,  a  Gileadite  and  a  Judge  of  Israel,  with  his 
thirty  sons  and  thirty  cities,  was  presumably  of  the  same 
house;  and  in  these  cities  probably  the  original  "twenty- 
three"  of  I  Chron.  ii.  22  were  included.  The  "threescore 
cities"  of  I  Chron.  ii.  23  evidently  also  included  Kenath 
and  others,  and  formed  the  total  of  the  cities  of  Bashan 
(i  Kings  iv.  13).     Originally  clusters  of  kraals  or  hovels, 

nlar  verb  agrees  with  a  pltiral  subject  of  things  without  life.     But  bdndth 
"daughters,"  although  figuratively  used,  yet  is  a  personal  image,  and 
here,  I  conceive,  figures  a  person  or  persons. 
*See  the  correct  version  in  R.  V.,  that  of  A.  V.  being  there  erroneous. 
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we  may  assume  that  they  rose  in  the  scale  of  size,  wealth, 
etc.,  but  retained  the  .name  (really  Hhavvoth-Jair)  as  our 
own  "Tower  hamlets?^ 

The  conquests  of  Sihon  and  Og  must  have  narrowed  or 
absorbed  the  Machir-Jair  territory.  -But  we  further  realize 
these  latter*s  anterior  settlement  in  Num.  xxxii.  34  foil. 
The  Gadites  and  Reubenites  there  "build'*  (perhaps  re- 
build, after  havoc  of  war)  certain  cities.  We  have  no  such 
thing  told  of  the  Manassites;  but  what  instead? — their 
conquests  recited.  How  unmeJining  this,  if  all  had  shared 
the  same  conquest  of  Moses,  and  all  inflicted  the  same  ha- 
voc of  war !  Why,  one  may  ask,  did  the  Manassites  not 
rebuild?  The  probable  answer  is,  that  their  cities  were 
not  destroyed.  But  why  were  they  not?  Because  they, 
the  former  owners,  were  present  on  the  spot  to  reclaim 
their  lost  ownership.  Thus  what  Moses  did  was  to  regrant 
either  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  earlier  Manassite 
area  to  the  posterity  of  Machir,  Gilead,  etc.  And  thus  the 
whole  Mosaic  narrative,  and  the  Joshuan  too,  in  respect  of 
this  Manassite  allotment,  which  everywhere  in  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua  is  attended  with  a  reference  to 
the  exploits  of  Machir,  etc.,  hangs  fitly  together;  and  all 
its  obscurities  are  cleared,  as  soon  as  we  grasp  this  fact  of 
an  earlier  conquest.  But  look  later  yet  to  Judg.  xi.  26, 
where  Jephthah  "the  Gileadite"  is  arguing  with  the  b'ne- 
Ammon,  that  for  "three  hundred  years"  Israel  had  owned 
territory  beyond  Jordan.  Here  I  know  of  no  chronologi- 
cal reckoning  by  which  that  term,  if  dating  from  Moses' 
conquest,  can  be  made  out.  But  assuming  a  settlement 
made  there  by  Joseph's  grandson,  it  becomes  perfectly 
easy.  "  Gilead  begat  Jephthah  "  (in  the  sense  already  fixed 
above)  is  what  we  read  in  Judg.  xi.  i,  and  Jephthah  would 
no  doubt  have  kept  the  tradition  of  his  fathers. 

The  designation  of  the  great  elder  branch  of  Joseph's 
House  by  its  sub-patriarch  Machir  is,  I  may  add,  confirmed 
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by  that  early  document  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14- 
17).  When  "Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan,"  and  Renben 
hesitated  and  temporized,  "  out  of  Machir  there  came  down 
chieftains  "  to  aid  the  jeopardized  cause  of  western  patriot- 
ism. And  here  it  is  noteworthy  that  Machir  here  denomi- 
nates the  western,  and  Gilead  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
tribe,  and  that  they  held  each  its  own  policy.  This  sug- 
gests that  Machir  ben-Manasseh  never  lost  the  supremacy 
of  his  whole  tribe.  Having  established  his  son  in  "  the 
Gilead,"  and  given  him  its  name,  he  may  have  returned  to 
Goshen  with  increased  renown,  for  traveling  between  that 
region  and  Egypt  must  have  been  easy  then.  Similarly 
in  Josh.  xiii.  31  b  "/A^  one-half  oi  the  b'ne-Machir '*  is 
clearly  equivalent  to  "the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh."  A  later 
Machir^  (the  name  traveling  down  the  family,  like  that  of 
Jair)  relieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Mephibosheth,  and  re- 
cruited the  exhausted  resources  of  David  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5 ; 
xvii.  27-29),  after  which  the  name  disappears  from  his- 
tory. 

And  finally,  we  see  why  Moses  in  Deut.  iii.  14  speaks 
of  the  "  Havoth-Jair  of  Bashan  "  being  so  called  "  unto  this 
day^^ — 2l  phrase  singulariy  otiose  and  frigid,  if  the  whole 
series  of  events  concerned  had  happened  since  the  death  of 
Aaron,  and  one  which  has  of  course  furnished  a  handle  to 
"  the  higher  criticism  "  to  impugn  a  Mosaic  Deuteronomy ; 
but  which  recovers  its  suspended  animation  the  moment 
the  light  of  rectified  history  is  thrown  upon  it 

One  sees  now  at  once  why  the  Manassite  total  at  the 
second  census  (Num.  xxvi.  34;  cf.  i.  34-35)  jumps  up  sixty- 
three  and  more  per  cent — it  was  by  the  reunion  of  long- 
severed  members.  The  same  series  of  facts  explains  some 
obscure  features  of  the  succession  of  certain  Israelite  fami- 
lies, as  reckoned  through  the  mother.  Thus  Segub  ben- 
Hezron  of  Judah  becomes  a  Manassite,  and  Zelophehad's 

>  CaUed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  9  J  8)  the  chief  of  the  land  of  Gilead. 
VOL.  LV.    NO.  217.  4 
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• 
heiresses  become  heads  of  families  in  the  same  tribe  (Num. 

xj^yii.  and  xxxiv.).  So,  as  before  noticed,  the  priestly  hus- 
bands of  "the  daughters  of  Barzillai"  became  tribally  Man- 
assites.  We  see  clearly  why  Machir  becomes  an  epony- 
mous hero,  and  why  in  Numbers -Deuteronomy -Joshua- 
Judges  he  is  singled  out  and  erected  into  patriarchal  status. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  morning-star  of  eastern  conquest,  pre- 
luding to  the  brilliant  trans-Jordanic  campaign  of  Moses, 
as  well  as,  in  his  posterity,  conducing  to  and  accounting 
for  its  rapidity  and  completeness.  His  descendants  were 
there  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  placed  them,  so  to 
speak,  between  two  fires.  Apart  from  this  and  until  this 
is  recognized,  the  prominence  given  seemingly  to  the  Ma- 
nassite share  in  that  later  conquest  lacks  any  assignable 
reason ;  for  all  Manassite  glories  fade  away  after  David's 
reign.  Down  to  perhaps  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  remem- 
brance that  Hezron  of  Judah  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Machir  might  keep  Manassite  memories  green  in  Judah. 
The  subsequent  disruption,  and  next  the  captivities  by  Tig- 
lath  Pileser  and  by  Shalmanezer,  would  all  tend  to  eflFace 
them.  The  tendency  of  the  history  is  against  such  waning 
traditions  surviving  where  there  was  a  total  lack  of  institu- 
tions to  embody  them.  And  plainly  any  great  remoteness  of 
the  first  recorder  from  the  facts  recorded  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  preservation  of  this  obscure  and  scattered  mass 
of  indications,  all  pointing  one  way.  But  if  the  Hexateuch, 
or  the  fundamental  documents  of  its  history,  were  really 
nearly  contemporaneous  with .  the  facts  related,  we  have 
then  a  natural  and  easy  conduit  along  which  the  memory 
of  these  intricate  tribal  matters  might  float  down.  But  one 
thing  is  certain: — Assume  a  real  Moses  as  Exodus  and  Deu- 
teronomy present  him,  and  he  must  have  been  familiar  with 
every  detail.  Between  his  Egyptian  education,  his  eastern 
exile  and  his  strong  patriotic  sympathies,  the  bede-roU  of 
early  Manassite  victors,  if  real,  could  not  have  escaped  him. 
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And  conversely,  the  possibility  of  retracing,  mutually  con- 
necting, and  int^^ating  these  blurred  indications  ^oes 
someway  towards  confirming  the  reality  of  the  Moses  pre- 
sented by  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy. 

And  recurring  to  the  question  with  which  I  started,  that 
of  the  Manassite  heiresses,  and  its  close  connection  with  the 
fact  of  the  eastern  branch  of  that  tribe,  as  an  independent 
entity,  we  see  now  how  the  latter  was  a  condition  sine  qua 
non  of  the  former.  There  must,  we  may  feel  morally  cer- 
tain, have  been  plenty  of  bereaved  orphan  daughters  left 
unbrothered  among  the  "thousands  of  Judah"  and  of  the 
other  tribes.  But  only  in  Manasseh's  eastern  branch  did 
the  question  arise,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  only  there 
could  it  have  arisen.  Nothing,  we  may  feel  certain,  is 
further  from  the  genius  of  any  early  legislation  than  to 
provide  a  theory  for  cases  before  they  arise  in  fact.  In  the 
case  of  Zelophehad's  daughters,  they  claimed  to  represent 
and  embody  the  title  of  descent  from  Machir,  Gilead,  and 
Hepher  to  a  heritage  which  had  come  down  through  some 
two  centuries  of  user,  and  had  only  been  de  facto  inter- 
rupted through  an  intrusive  hostile  possession.  That  in- 
trusion having  ceased,  their  patrimony  lies  before  them  in 
concrete  fact,  and  they  claim  to  be  invested  with  it.  On 
its  settlement  in  favor  of  the  right  they  claim  follows  the 
further  one  of  limiting  their  right  of  matrimonial  choice, 
this  latter  being  a  corollary  of  the  former  (Num.  xxxvi.  6 
foil).  The  case  emerges  exactly  where  we  ought  to  find  it, 
if  the  main  lines  of  the  exodus  history  are  true.  The  num- 
bering of  Numbers  xxvi.  brought  the  main  stock  and  the"" 
dissevered  branch  of  "Joseph"  together  in  conscious  unity. 
The  latter  comes  into  touch  with  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of 
Israel  as  a  whole ;  and  therefore  the  question  is  settled  not 
by  any  court  of  mere  tribal  elders,  but  by  the  highest  jur- 
isdiction of  the  nation  now  realizing  its  corporate  capacity. 
The  broad  side-light  thus  shed  on  the  narrative  of  the  en- 
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suing  Joshuan  occupation,  cannot  be  without  important 
exegetical  influence  as  we  read,^  for,  indeed,  it  is  shed  from 
a  lost  page  of  patriarchal  history,  now  restored. 

1 1  wish  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  for  the  main  hint  of  this  subject, 
which  I  have  here  endeavored  to  work  out,  to  the  late  Rev.  John  Sharp, 
D.D.,  sometime  Rector  of  Elmley  Lovett,  Worcestershire,  in  whose  notes 
on  the  prophet  Hosea  (Dissertation  iv. )  the  induction  as  regards  Machir 
is  fully  drawn  out.  His  work  has  not  met  with  the  notice  which  its  emi- 
nent powers  of  research  and  exposition  deserve,  and  I  gratefully  take 
this  opportunity  of  attempting  to  extend  the  recognition  due  to  it. 
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ARTICI^E   III. 

DOES  A   UTERAIy   INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
SONG  OF  SONGS  REMOVE  ITS  CHAR- 
ACTER AS  SCRIPTURE? 

BY  PROPSSSOR  SAMimi.  IVKS  CURTISS,  D.D. 

We  raise  this  question  because  the  modern  critics  insist 
on  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  exquisite  poem,  which  is 
perhaps  now  more  neglected  by  the  church' than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  While  some  of  the  most 
saintly  characters  have  used  its  glowing  language  as  a  me- 
dium of  expressing  their  love  and  devotion  to  Christ,  the 
ordinary  reader  cannot  easily  adopt  the  current  traditional 
interpretation ;  hence  finds  no  aid  to  devotion  in  the  book. 
But  does  every  book  of  the  Bible  subserve  a  devotional  pur- 
pose? Is  the  character  of  a  biblical  writing  as  an  aid  to 
devotion  to  be  a  test  of  its  claim  to  be  received  as  Scrip- 
ture? This  is  evidently  not  the  standard  set  in  2  Tim.  iii. 
16,  17.  According  to  this  passage,  anything  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  is  profitable  for  building  up  a  noble  char- 
acter and  which  tends  to  righteousness  of  life  may  lay 
claim  to  scriptural  authority. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  examine  the  object  which  the  writer 
had  in  mind  in  the  production  of  this  book.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  depends  on  the  interpretation  that  is  given 
to  it.  The  interpretations  that  have  been  proposed  are  al- 
legorical, typical,  and  literal. 

I.  The  allegorical  has  been  dominant  from  the  time  that 
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the  Song  was  finally  received  into  the  canon  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.^  Indeed,  the  persuasion  that  it  was  to 
be  interpreted  allegorically  overcame  the  opposition  of 
those  Jewish  scholars  who  thought  it  should  be  relegated 
to  the  apocrypha  on  account  of  its  erotic  tone.  The  Jew- 
ish allegorical  interpretsttion  maybe  found  in  the  Targum, 
which  discerns  in  it  a  history  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel.^ 
God  is  represented  as  the  bridegroom,  and  the  Jewish  con- 
gregation as  the  bride.  .  This  interpretation  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  text  except  in  the  conceit  of  the  inter- 
preter. This  is  evident  from  the  following  example,  when 
a  translation  of  the  S<Mig  (v.  i,  2)  is  compared  with  the 
Targum  upon  it 

'  There  seems  to  be  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  Song  was  not  univer- 
saUy  regarded  as  canonical  until  the  second  century  a.d.,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  quoted  by  New  Testament  writers,  and 
from  the  expressions  of  Talmudists.  The  heat,  as  Wildeboer  suggests 
(The  Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  75),  with  which  Rab- 
bi Akiba  (a.d.  iia-135)  denies  that  any  one  in  Israel  had  ever  doubted 
the  sacredness  of  the  Song,  and  with  which  he  affirms  that  it  is  the 
most  holy  book  of  the  Hagiographa,  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  an- 
other statement,  that  **in  the  beginning  there  were  those  who  were 
saying  that  Proverbs  and  Solpmon*s  Song  and  Ecclesiastes  should  be  with- 
drawn [from  public  use]  because  they  contain  only  worldly  poetry,  and 
hence  could  not  belong  to  the  Hagiographa;  they  therefore  remained 
apocryphal  until  the  men  of  the  great  Synagogue  came  and  explained 
them."  See  Fiirst,  Der  Kanon  des  Alten  Testaments  (Leipzig,  1868),  pp . 
83,84. 

*See  Walton's  Polyglot /« /<7r<7.  A  hint  of  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion is  found  in  the  title  given  to  it  in  the  Peshitto,  which  is  well  rendered 
Sapientia  Sapieniiarum,  Another  specimen  of  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation is  found  in  the  Midrash,  translated  by  Wiinsche  (Leipzig,  1880). 
The  following  is  the  explanation  given  of  viii.  5:  **  *  Under  the  apple-tree 
I  awakened  thee  * :  Sinai  is  compared  with  an  apple-tree  because  it  yields 
its  fruit  in  the  month  of  Sivan,  in  which  also  the  law  was  given.  Why 
was  the  mountain  not  compared  with  a  nut-tree,  or  with  some  other  kind 
of  tree?  Every  other  tree  produces  first  its  leaves  and  then  its  fruit,  but 
the  apple-tree  produces  first  its  fruit  and  then  its  leaves.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Israelites  said,  *  We  will  do,  and  then  we  wiU  learn*"  (Ex. 
xxiv.  7). 
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**  I  have  come  to  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  bride; 
I  have  gathered  my  m3m-h  with  my  balBam; 
I  have  eaten  my  honeycomb  with  my.  honey; 
I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my  milk. 
Eat,  friends;  drink  and  be  merry,  beloved. 

"  I  sleep,  but  my  mind  is  awake: 
Hark,  my  beloved  is  knocking. 
Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love, 
My  dove,  my  undefiled: 
For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew. 
And  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night." 

Targum :  "The  holy  and  blessed  One  said  to  his  people, 
the  honse  of  Israel :  I  have  gone  to  the  house  of  my  sanc- 
tuary which  thou,  my  sister,  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
hast  built  for  me,  which  art  compared  with  a  chaste  bride. 
And  I  have  made  my  Shekinah  to  dwell  in  thy  midst,  I 
have  received  the  incense  of  thy  spices  which  thou  hast 
prepared  for  my  name.  I  have  sent  fire  from  heaven,  and 
it  consumed  the  burnt  offerings  and  the  holy  sacrifices : 
the  libation  of  red  wine  has  been  received  with  favor  be- 
fore me  and  of  white  wine  which  the  priests  have  poured 
out  upon  my  altar,  but  now  come,  ye  priests  who  love  my 
precepts,  eat  what  is  left  of  the  oblation,  and  delight  your- 
selves in  the  good  things  which  are  prepared  for  you. 

"After  all  these  things  the  people,  the  house  of  Israel, 
sinned,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  and  he  led  them  into  captivity, 
and  they  were  in  captivity  like  men  sleeping,  who  are  not 
able  to  awake  from  their  sleep,  and  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  admonishing  them  by  the  prophets  and  was 
awakening  them  from  the  sleep  of  their  hearts.  The  Lord 
of  all  worlds  answered,  and  thus  he  said.  Turn  in  peni- 
tence, open  thy  mouth  and  exult  and  praise  me,  my  sister, 
my  beloved,  the  congregation  of  Israel,  which  art  com- 
pared with  a  dove  in  the  perfection  of  thy  work,  because 
the  hairs  of  my  head  are  full  of  thy  tears,  as  a  man  whose 
head  is  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  hair  of  my 
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locks'is  filled  with  the  drops  of  thine  eyes,  as  a  man  the 
hair  of  whose  locks  is  full  of  the  drops  of  rain  which  fall 
in  the  night." 

We  all  recognize  the  charm  of  the  dialogue  in  the  Song. 
It  is  the  language  of  two  loving  hearts.  But  the  Jewish 
interpretation  buries  up  the  true  meaning  in  a  mass  of  the- 
ological pedantry.  It  is  clear  that,  following  this  method, 
there  may  be  as  many  allegories  as  there  are  writers. 

The  Christian  allegorical  method  maintains  that  the 
bridegroom  is  Christ,  and  the  bride  is  the  church.  The 
New  Testament  does  indeed  employ  this  figure  in  repre- 
senting the  relation  between  Christ  and  the  church  (Eph. 
V.  22-33).  Many  a  beautiful  and  edifying  interpretation  has 
been  drawn  from  the  Song,  but  no  rules  can  be  established 
to  regulate  such  interpretation,  or  determine  what  it  is  to 
be,  aside  from  the  most  general  outlines.  Ordinarily  there 
is  some  indication  when  an  allegory  is  intended  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  e.g.J  Hosea  clearly  states  that  his  unfaithful 
wife  represents  Israel  (i.  2-iii.),  and  Ezekiel,  that  the  two 
harlots  whom  he  calls  Ohola  and  Oholibah  represent  re- 
spectively Israel  and  Judah  (Ezek.  xxiii.  4 ;  cf.  xvi.).  But 
there  is  no  hint  in  the  Song,  which  does  not  even  use  the 
name  of  God  once  directly,  that  any  such  allegorical  inter- 
pretation was  intended.  It  was  certainly  farthest  from  the 
thought  of  the  writer.^ 

*  Professor  W.  H.  Green  of  Princeton,  in  his  translation  of  Zoeckler*s 
Commentary  in  Lange's  series  (New  York,  1871),  in  a  long  addition  to 
the  introduction,  condemning  the  allegorical  method,  uses  the  following 
language,  p.  21:  **  As  Adam  Clarke  justly  says,  he  could  make  anything 
out  of  this  Song  he  was  disposed  to  make,  if  he  were  allowed  equal  liber- 
ty: he  could  find  Arminianism  in  it  or  any  type  of  doctrine  he  chose. 
The  pious  use  made  of  the  language  of  the  book  cannot  redeem  it  from 
the  charge  of  mal-interpretation.  It  is  not  exposition,  but  substituting 
human  fancies  for  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  divine  Word.  The 
pious  senses  inserted,  the  edifying  reflections  and  devout  meditations,  do 
not  sanctify  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  book  of  God  so  utterly  unwar- 
rantable." Thrupp's  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (London,  1862) 
furnishes  a  good  modem  example  of  the  allegorical  method.     **  Let  him 
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2.  The  modem  orthodox  interpretation  is  the  typical. 
According  to  this,  Solomon,  on  one  of  his  excursions,  met 
a  beautiful  peasant  girl  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  and 
whom  he  sought  to  win  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd.  It  was 
not  until  later  that  this  pleasing  illusion  was  dissipated, 
and  he  appeared  as  the  monarch  of  all  Israel.  Delitzsch 
conjectures  that  he  owed  some  of  his  best  impulses  and  ex- 
periences to  his  union  with  this  noble  girl. 

The  typical  interpreters  find  in  the  tender  language  of 
Solomon,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  of  Shulamith,  its  her- 
oine, a  type  of  Christ's  love  for  the  church,  and  of  her  com- 
munion with  him.  This  theory,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  the  Song  was  originally  designed  to  set  forth  such 
heavenly  love.  Such  a  typical  use  of  the  book  can  be 
made  only  through  accommodation.  Some  of  its  loving 
and  tender  discourses  may  be  made  the  medium  of  the 
soul's  communion  with  Christ,  although  any  consistent  ef- 
fort to  use  the  entire  book  in  this  way  must  involve  the 
writer  in  inextricable  difficulties. 

3.  The  third  theory  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be — a  song  of  true  love.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  book  celebrates  the  victory  of  a  simple  Israelitish 
maiden  over  all  the  blandishments  of  Solomon,  the  most 
powerful,  magnificent,  and  luxurious  of  Israel's  kings; 
backed  by  all  the  arts  of  the  women  of  his  harem,  who  do 
all  they  can  to  inflame  the  lust  of  this  pure  maiden,  whose 
heart  is  set  on  her  shepherd  lover,  who  is  ever  present  to 
her  fancy  while  separated  from  him,  and  with  whom  she 
holds  many  an  imaginary  dialogue.^     The  flatteries  of  the 

kiss  me,"  etc.  (i.  2).  **  The  church  of  Israel  desires  tne  very  presence  of 
her  Saviour.  She  had,  as  the  Greek  fathers  express  it,  been  instructed 
and  wooed  through  the  messages  of  the  prophets,  as  Moses  and  Samuel. 
She  now  desired  that  her  promised  Messiah  should  pour  into  her  mouth 
words  from  his  own  mouth.'' 

'  This  theory  has  been  worked  out  most  f orcef uUy  and  successfully  by 
Bwald,  to  whom  the  writer  is  much  indebted  in  connection  with  this  study. 
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king  and  of  his  harem  are  all  in  vain  before  such  devotion 

as  she  professes  for  her  lover,  to  whom  she  says,  when  they 

are  reunited : — 

"Set  me  as  a  seal  npon  thy  heart, 
As  a  seal  upon  thy  arm; 
For  love  is  strong  as  death; 
Passion  is  as  hard  as  sheol; 
Its  heat  is  the  heat  of  fire, 
Its  flames  are  flames  of  Yah. 
Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 
Nor  rivers  drown  it: 

If  a  man  should  give  all  the  treastu-es  of  his  house  for  love, 
He  would  be  utterly  despised.'* 

Her  answer  to  the  women  who  seek  to  excite  her  pas- 
sion for  Solomon  is  contained  in  the  recurring  refrain : — 

'*  I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  Uie  gazeUes, 
Or  by  the  hinds  of  the  field. 
That  ye  stir  not  up, 
Nor  awaken  love. 
Until  it  please.** 

The  object  then  of  this  poem  is  to  glorify  true  love,  the 
love  of  one  man  for  one  woman,  to  show  that  it  is  so  holy 
that  no  treasures  on  earth  can  buy  it,  not  even  a  throne 
can  tempt  it.^  Such  a  lesson  clearly  comes,  as  we  have 
seen,  within  the  province  of  Scripture,  as  defined  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  i6,  17  :  "Every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  prof- 
itable for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion, which  is  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every  good  work." 

Since  Ewald,  the  theory  dominant  among  the  modem 
critics,  including  Delitzsch  and  Zoeckler,  is  that  the  liter- 

1  While  Delitzsch  accepts  the  typical  mode  of  interpretation  he  con- 
fesses that  the  motive  suggested  here  is  sufficient  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Song  into  the  canon:  **  Wir  sind  ims  keines  Vorurtheils  bewusst,  welches 
uns  unbefangene  Wiirdigungder  durch  Umbreit  und  Ewald  zur  Herrschaft 
gebrachten  Auffassung  unmoglich  machte.  Sie  erklart  ausreichend  die 
Aufname  des  Buchs  in  den  Kanon,  denn  es  hat,  so  aufgefasst,  ein 
sittliches  Motiv  und  Ziel." 
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ary  form  of  the  book  is  that  of  a  drama, — not  that  it  is 
generally  understood  that  it  was  acted  among  the  Hebrews, 
although  Ewald  and  some  others  hold  this  view,  but  be- 
cause the  divisions  of  the  poem  yield  a  dramatic  arrange- 
ment There  are,  however,  serious  diflSculties  in  carrying 
out  such  an  analysis,  for  there  are  no  external  signs  of  the 
dramatis  persona.  While  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there 
is  at  least  some  semblance  of  a  plot,  and  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween difiFerent  persons,  the  marks  of  division  are  not  suffi- 
ciently evident,  so  that  the  interpreters  belonging  to  the 
modem  critical  school  are  certain  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
persons.  At  the  same  time  they  are  much  at  one  as  to  the 
.  motive  and  main  analysis  of  the  poem. 

Professor  Moulton  of  the  University  of  Chicago  rejects 
the  theory  that  the  poem  is  a  drama.  ^  He  considers  that 
the  literary  form  is  that  of  an  idyl,  which  celebrates  the 
love  and  marriage  of  Solomon  and  Shulamith.  He  says 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  idyl  that  we  are  not  to  expect  in 
it  a  logical  development.  The  thread  of  the  narrative, 
which  admits  of  a  dialogue,  may  begin  with  that  which 
modern  writers  would  make  the  end  of  the  story,  the  mar- 
riage of  Solomon  and  Shulamith,  and  then  the  details  of 
courtship  and  marriage  may  be  interspersed  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  author.  The  theory  of  the  idyl  removes 
the  occasion  for  Stickel's  introduction  of  a  shepherd 
and  his  bride.*  But  the  limitation  of  the  characters  to 
Solomon  and  Shulamith  does  not  explain  the  change 
of  attitude  which  Shulamith  expresses  toward  her  ad- 
mirer. She  checks  the  passion  of  Solomon  by  her  in- 
dignant looks,  so  that  he  is  moved  to  exclaim : 

1  In  his  Biblical  Idyls. 

*Stickel,  Das  Hohelied  (Berlin,  1888),  pp.  111-116.  He  finds  a  shep- 
herd and  shepherdess,  whom  he  distinguishes  from  Solomon,  Shulamith 
and  the  beloved  in  i.  7,  8;  i.  15-ii.  4;  iv.  7-v.  i. 
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**  Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me, 
For  they  make  me  afraid."  * 

His  suit  does  not  prosper.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  all 
aglow  when  she  thinks  of  her  absent  lover.  No  speech  is 
too  tender,  too  unrestrained.  Had  he  been  present  he 
would  have  been  ravished  by  the  oriental  fervor  with  which 
she  speaks  to  him  and  of  him.  Some  may  think  that  such 
transports  of  affection  should  have  no  place  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, unless  directed  to  God  himself;  but  God  made  the 
heart  not  only  to  love  him,  but  also  to  love  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  made.  The  Song  from  this  point  of  view 
dignifies  earthly  affections,  and  shows  that  chaste  love  has 
a  place  in  the  divine  plan ;  that  it  is  not  something  to  be 
ashamed  of,  but  rather  something  to  be  prized  and  exalted. 

Jewish  tradition  has  assumed  that  Solomon  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  book.^  The  callous  master  of  sixty  wives, 
eighty  concubines,  and  of  maidens  without  number  (Cant. 
vi.  8)  ^  was  the  last  person  to  draw  such  a  picture  of  virtu- 
ous affection  as  we  have  here, — not  to  speak  of  the  qualms 
which  he  must  have  felt  in  deserting  such  a  lovely  flower 
for  the  polygamous  relations  of  his  harem.  And  if  the 
theory  be  true  that  we  have  in  this  pqem  the  triumph  of 
Shulamith  over  Solomon,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would 
perpetuate  the  story  of  his  own  confusion.     We  must  ra- 

^  The  translators  are  not  agreed  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  ^J^Min* 

Ewald,  Stickcl,  Driver,  and  others  adopt  the  signification  of  the  causa- 
tive (aph.)  in  the  Syriac,  *'  for  they  terrify  me.*'  The  twelfth  edition  of 
Gesenius  renders  it,  "  for  they  captivate  me  '* ;  Stade  and  'Siegfried  in 
their  Lexicon  translate,  *' for  they  inflame  me."  AU  these  meanings 
make  Solomon  confess  Shulamith's  power.  The  first  rendering  seems  to 
me  psychologically  most  probable. 

*This  appears  in  the  title,  which  Ewald  translates,  "The  most  beauti- 
ful Song  of  Solomon.'*  Delitzsch  assumes  that  the  title  was  written  by 
Solomon  himself  as  the  author  of  the  Song. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  i  Kings  xi.  3,  which  is  assigned  by 
critics  to  the  Deuteronomist,  represents  a  different  tradition  as  to  the 
number  of  women  in  Solomon's  harem,  since  it  can  be  conceived  of  as 
representing  its  extent  at  a  later  period. 
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ther  assume  some  poet  who  not  only  understood  a  maiden's 
heart,  but  who  was  a  lover  of  nature,  whether  as  seen  in 
the  budding  vine,  or  the  gazelles  of  the  field,  and  to  whom 
they  all  alike  had  revealed  their  secrets.^ 

There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  date  of  this  poem.  One 
which  makes  it  nearly  contemporary  with  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon, in  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  at  least  when  the  memor- 
'  ies  of  him  were  fresh ;  the  other  that  it  is  a  post-exilic  pro- 
duction. The  main  argument  for  a  late  age  is  the  presence 
of  some  Aramaisms,  but  the  same  phenomena  might  ap- 
pear in  an  antique  poem  of  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  written 
in  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Tirzah,  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  until  the  time  of  Omri,  is  spoken 
of  as  parallel  with  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  Southern 
Kingdom,  as  a  paragon  of  beauty.  It  would  hardly  have 
been  used  as  a  means  of  comparison  in  this  way,  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century. 

Life,  as  delineated  in  the  Song,  is  fresh,  prosperous,  and 
joyous.  It  is  also  in  the  main  virtuous.  It  had  not  be- 
come permeated  through  the  example  of  a  corrupt  court. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  Song  was  written  during  the  life 
of  King  Solomon,  or  in  the  generation  following  his  death.' 
This  is  in  general  the  view  held  by  Ewald,  Robertson 
Smith,  Stickel,  and  others. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  story  on  which  the  drama  con- 
tained in  the  Song  is  founded.  A  beautiful  girl,  of  the 
rarest  attractions,  had  her  home  in  Shulem,  later  known  as 
Shunem,  in  Northern  Palestine.  As  no  mention  is  made  of 
her  father,  but  there  is  reference  to  her  mother  and  her 
brothers,  who  tyrannize  over  her  (i.  6),  the  inference  is  nat- 

^  The  high  literary  art  and  range  of  vision  manifest  in  this  poem  are 
unfavorable  to  Dr.  Terry's  suggestion  (The  Song  of  Songs,  p.  9)  that  the 
author  is  a  woman.  While  the  educated  woman  of  the  present  century 
might  produce  such  a  poem,  her  uneducated  Hebrew  sister  of  that  dis- 
tant time  lacked  the  training  fdr  such  a  literary  composition. . 
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ural  that  her  father  was  dead.  Although  her  early  girl- 
hcxxi  must  have  been  a  hard  one,  she  was  possessed  of  a 
happy  and  vivacious  disposition.  One  day  King  Solomon 
with  some  of  his  court  ladies  visited  Shulem.  While  pass- 
ing a  vineyard  in  their  chariots  they  saw  this  beautiful 
g^rl  dancing  by  herself  in  a  nut  garden.  When  she  saw 
she  was  observed  she  sought  to  flee,  but  the  court  ladies 
called  after  her  to  dance  again  before  them  (vi.  11-13). 
The  king,  seeing  in  this  brown  beauty  a  candidate  for  his 
harem,  had  her  carried  to  his  pavilion.  While  perhaps  not 
publicly  betrothed,  she  had  given  her  heart  to  a  young 
man  of  whom  she  dreams,  to  whom  she  speaks,  and  Whose 
voice  in  fancy  she  hears  in  reply,  until  she  is  permitted  to 
return  to  him  once  more  and  avow  her  love  for  him  before 
all  the  world.  According  to  this  theory  all  the  dialogues 
with  her  lover  are  imaginary  until  she  is  restored  to  him : 
they  are  creations  of  her  fancy.  We  shall  treat  the  poem 
as  a  drama,  although  not  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  a  play  that  was  acted. 

The  main  characters  are  Shulamith,  a  native  of  Shulem, 
whose  real  name  is  not  known  to  us;  her  lover,  from  whom 
she  is  separated  until  the  last  scene;  King  Solomon;  la- 
dies of  the  harem. 

SCENK  I. 

Sum^uudTH  in  the  King's  pavilion,  revivify  from  a  swoon  into 
which  she  had  fallen  ^  as  the  result  of  her  sudden  capture  by  one  of  Soi,- 
OMON*s  chatioteerSi  and  her  imprisonment  in  the  harem ^  while  some  of 
the  ladies  offer  her  tvine  to  restore  her.  She  speaks  as  one  in  a  dream  to 
her  absent  lover, 

Shulamith,    Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth, 
For  thy  love  is  better  than  wine, 
Thy  ointments  are  good  for  perfume; 
Thy  name  is  ointment  poured  forth, 
Therefore  maidens  love  thee. 
Draw  me  after  thee;  let  us  run  away; 
The  king  has  brought  me  into  his  chambers. 
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Chorus  of  Harem  ladies^  uUerrupiing^  sing  in  praise  of  Solomon, 
We  will  exult  and  rejoice  in  thee; 
We  will  commemorate  thy  love  more  than  wine; 
Rightly  they  love  thee. 

Since  Delitzsch,  most  interpreters  have  conceived  of  the 
first  scene,  being  introduced  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
harem,  who  desires  some  of  the  kisses  of  Solomon,  which 
he  is  so  ready  to  give  to  all.  Although  a  modern  drama 
might  begin  in  this  way,  it  is  more  natural  to  hold,  with 
Ewald,  that  Shulamith  speaks  here.  She  desires  some  of 
the  kisses  she  has  so  often  enjoyed  from  her  lover.  They 
would  be  more  reviving  to  her  than  wine.  The  ladies  per- 
haps offer  her  perfumes  to  restore  her.  She  thinks  of  her 
lover's  perfume;  his  dear  name  is  as  ointment,  or  perfume, 
poured  forth.  She  remembers  with  pride  that  he  is  ad- 
mired by  others  besides  herself,  which  is  evidence  of  his 
excellent  qualities.  Fully  revived,  she  realizes  her  peril- 
ous situation.     She  says  to  her  lover,  as  if  present, 

**  Draw  me  after  thee;  let  us  run  away.** 
Here  the  harem  ladies  who  have  been  seeking  to  revive 
her  sing  of  Solomon,  who  is  feasting  near  by, 

"We  will  exult  and  rejoice  in  thee, 
We  will  commemorate  thy  love  more  than  wine,*' 

and,  taking  up  the  same  theme  as  Shulamith,  they  apply 
it  to  Solomon  with  reference  to  his  sixty  wives,  eighty 
concubines,  and  maidens  without  number, 

"  Rightly  they  love  thee.** 
All  this,  of  course,  is  designed  to  have  its  effect  on  Shula- 
mith in  making  her  resigned  to  her  fate. 

Shui^mith  addresses  the  ladies  of  the  harem. 
I  am  dark,  but  lovely. 
Daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
As  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
As  the  tent-cloths  of  Solomon. 
I^ook  not  at  me  because  I  am  dark. 
Because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me. 
The  sons  of  my  mother  were  angry  at  me, 
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They  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards; 
My  vineyard,  my  own,  I  have  not  kept. 

Shulamith  becomes  aware  that  all  eyes  are  riveted  on 
her/  The  pale  ladies  of  the  harem,  entranced  by  her 
beauty,  cannot  keep  from  gazing  at  her.  Conscious  of  her 
rustic  appearance,  she  does  not  appreciate  the  reason  of 
these  fixed  looks.  She  thinks  it  is  because  she  has  been 
tanned  by  the  sun;  although,  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child,  she  adds,  what  her  lover  had  often  told  her,  "  but 
lovely."  She  compares  her  beauty  to  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs,  she  had  so  often  seen ;  to  the  tent  curtains  of  Solo- 
mon in  which  she  is  now  a  prisoner.  She  says  the  sons  of 
her  mother,  i.e.  her  half-brothers,  perhaps  by  the  first  mar- 
riage, have  treated  her  harshly.  They  have  made  her 
keep  the  vineyards ;  but  her  own  vineyard,  consisting  in 
her  personal  charms,  she  has  not  kept 

Shulamith  addresses  her  absetit  lover. 

TeU  me,  thou  whom  my  soul  loves, 

Where  thou  feedest, 

Where  thou  causes!  to  lie  down  at  noon  ? 

For  why  should  I  be  as  one  who  veils  herself 

By  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  ? 

This  is  the  language  of  true  affection.  Parted  from  her 
lover,  she  desires  to  know  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  do- 
ing, that  she  may  flee  to  him ;  for  she  feels  she  is  exposed 
to  the  same  kind  of  life  in  the  harem  as  the  dissolute  wo- 
man who  covers  her  face  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14,  15). 
The  ladies^  scornful,  answer. 

If  thou  knowest  not, 

Fairest  among  women, 

Go  out  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock. 

And  feed  thy  kids 

Beside  the  shepherd's  tents. 

This  reply,  which  flatters  Shulamith,  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful among  women,  is  designed  to  wean  her  from  her  shep- 
herd lover  and  all  his  belongings.     The  shepherd's  tents 
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may  be  contrasted  with  the  royal  tents  of  Solomon.     The 
way  is  thus  prepared  for  the  next  scene. 

ScKNE  n. 
Soi.OMON/fly5  his  first  suit  to  Shui^amith. 
Solomon.    To  my  mare  in  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
I  have  compared  thee,  my  friend. 
Beautiful  are  thy  cheeks  with  ornaments, 
Thy  neck  with  strings  of  jewels. 
We  will  make  thee  ornaments  of  gold 
With  chains  of  silver. 

Shuiamiik,  [mth  sarcasm, '\ 

While  the  Idng  was  at  his  table, 
My  nard  gave  forth  its  perfume. 

Shulamdih.  [Aside.} 

A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  beloved  to  me, 
Which  rests  between  my  breasts. 
A  cluster  of  cypress  is  my  beloved  to  me, 
In  the  vineyards  of  Bngeddi. 

Solomon.    Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  my  friend, 
Behold  thou  art  beautiful. 
Thy  eyes  are  doves. 

Shulamith.  [Astde."] 

Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  my  beloved; 

Yea,  delightful: 

Yea,  our  bower  is  green, 

The  beams  of  our  house  are  cedars, 

Our  lattice  firs. 

Solomon  thinks  to  turn  the  head  of  a  country  girl  by 
comparing  her  with  his  favorite  mare,  and  by  appealing 
to  her  love  for  finery ;  but  in  this  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 
Shulamith  intimates  that  his  compliments  are  anything 
but  agreeable.  So  long  as  he  was  engaged  at  his  table, 
her  lover  filled  her  thoughts,  and  his  image  was  as  fragrant 
to  her  as  the  nard  or  the  bunch  of  henna  flowers  which  she 
wore  in  her  bosom  night  and  day;  and  the  memory  of  her 
beloved,  whom  she  calls  ^^  dodi^^  my  beloved  or  my  dar- 
ling, and  whom  she  here  introduces,  is  ever  with  her.  But 
the  king  tries  again : 

VOL.  LV.    NO.  217.  5 
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**  Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  my  friend, 
Behold  thou  art  beautiful. 
Thy  eyes  are  doves." 

These  are  complimentary  expressions,  but  there  is  no 
passion  in  them.  "Thy  eyes  are  doves"  is  equivalent  to 
"Thy  eyes  are  like  doves." 

Shulamith,  far  from  addressing  Solomon,  whose  pres- 
ence and  flatteries  are  hateful,  turns  in  fancy  to  her  lover 
and  says : — 

**  Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  my  beloved;  yea,  delightful." 

He  is  both  handsome  and  agreeable.  She  gives  the  king 
a  broad  hint  that  he  is  not  agreeable.  She  thinks  of  the 
bower  where  they  have  so  often  sat,  their  seat  of  grass  un- 
der some  spreading  tree.  This  bower  she  compares  to  a 
house.  There  is  not  necessarily  a  representation  here  of 
any  bed,  and  so  an  intimation  of  marriage. 

Shxti^amith  trying  to  end  her  meeting  with  Sou>mon. 
Shulamith,    I  am  a  crocus  of  Sharon, 

A  lily  of  the  valleys. 
Solomon,    As  a  lily  among  thorns. 

So  is  my  friend  among  the  daughters. 
Shulamith,  [Aside,'] 

As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
So  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. 
In  his  shadow  I  long  to  sit  down, 
While  his  fruit  would  be  sweet  to  my  taste. 
He  would  bring  me  into  the  house  of  wine. 
While  his  banner  over  me  would  be  love. 
[To  the  zvomen,] 

Stay  me  with  raisin  cakes. 

Comfort  me  with  apples, 

For  I  am  sick  because  of  love. 

His  left  hand  would  be  under  my  head, 

While  his  right  would  embrace  me. 

I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

By  the  gazelles, 

Or  by  the  hinds  of  the  field, 

That  ye  stir  not  up 

Nor  arouse  love 

Until  it  please. 
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Shulamith  desires  to  be  rid  of  her  royal  lover.  I'ar  from 
being  like  Solomon's  pet  mare  in  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
she  is  but  a  crocus  of  Sharon,  a  little  anemone  of  the  val- 
leys, quickly  lost  to  sight.  But  the  king  takes  up  the  sim- 
ile to  make  another  compliment ;  if  only  an  anemone,  she 
is  one  among  the  thorns,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  compares 
the  ladies  of  his  harem.  Shulamith's  mind  is  preoccupied 
by  her  absent  lover.  Solomon  is  not  her  dodi^  beloved, 
but  the  invisible  friend  who  is  his  rival.  As  the  apple- 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  on  account  of  its  re- 
freshing fruit,  such  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.  It  is 
most  natural  to  translate  the  perfects  in  Hebrew  of  past  ex- 
perience, but  she  speaks  of  a  present  longing  continued 
from  the  past.^  "  In  his  shadow  I,  a  poor,  forlorn  girl,  long 
to  sit  down,  while  his  fruit  would  be  sweet  to  my  taste."  ^ 
This  refers  to  those  endearments  which  she  had  experi- 
enced in  the  past.  The  following  perfect,  if  we  adopt  the 
translation  indicated,  would  be  rendered,  not  he  brought 
me,  but  he  would  bring  me  into  the  house  of  wine, — what- 
ever may  be  meant  by  this,  certainly  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment,— while  his  banner  over  me  would  be  love.  The 
memory  and  the  thought  of  such  bliss  overcomes  her;  she 
is  sick  because  of  love  for  the  absent  one,  not  sick  of  love. 
And  so  she  asks  the  ladies  of  the  harem  to  refresh  her  with 
raisin  cakes,  and  to  comfort  her  with  apples.  But  the 
theme  of  her  thoughts  recurs  again : 

*'  His  left  hand  would  be  under  my  bead, 
And  his  right  hand  would  embrace  me.'* 

And  then  occurs  her  adjuration  to  the  court  ladies,  which 
we  find  again  as  a  sort  of  refrain :  "  By  the  gazelles  and 
hinds  of  the  field,"  which  know  no  master,  but  their  own 
impulse,  "not  to  stir  up  nor  to  arouse  love  until  it  please." 

*  Driver,  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew  Tenses.    London,  1892, 
pp.  13.  14. 
*This  last  clause  is  circumstantial.    Ibid.^  pp.  195-200. 
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•  Scene  III. 

Shulamtth's  vision  of  her  beloved, 

Shuiamiih,    Hark !  my  beloved. 

Lo,  here  he  comes, 

Leaping  upon  the  mountains, 

Springing  upon  the  hills. 

My  beloved  is  like  a  gazelle, 

Or  like  a  young  hart. 

Lo,  there  he  stands  behind  our  wall, 

He  is  looking  through  the  windows, 

He  is  peeping  through  the  lattice. 

My  beloved  sings  and  speaks  to  me: 
Shulamith*s  lover. 

Rise,  my  friend,  my  beauty,  and  come  away. 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  gone. 

The  heavy  rain  has  entirely  ceased; 

The  flowers  appear  in  the  land; 

The  time  of  song  has  come. 

And  the  note  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 

The  fig-tree  puts  forth  its  figs, 

The  grapevines  are  in  bloom. 

They  yield  perfume. 

Rise,  my  friend,  my  beauty,  and  come  away. 

[  JVith  deep  emotion. "l 

My  dove  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
In  the  secret  place  of  the  rocky  steep. 
Show  me  thy  face; 
Cause  me  to  hear  thy  voice; 
For  thy  voice  is  sweet, 
And  thy  face  is  lovely. 
SHUI.AMITH  sings  to  him  a  snatch  of  a  familiar  song. 
Take  to  us  the  foxes. 
The  little  foxes. 
That  spoil  the  vineyards, 
For  om-  vineyards  are  in  bloom. 
Shui,^mith  resumes  her  monologue. 
My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his. 
He  feeds  among  the  lilies 
Until  the  day  cools 
And  the  shadows  flee. 
My  beloved  be  again 
Like  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hart 
Upon  the  mountains  of  Bether. 
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There  can  be  no  greater  contrast  than  between  the  meet- 
ing of  Solomon  with  Shulamith,  and  the  meeting  which 
she  conjures  up  with  her  lover,  or  of  which  she  perhaps 
gives  a  reminiscence.  We  are  introduced  into  a  new 
world.  There  is  animation,  enthusiasm,  and  tender  en- 
treaty. In  imagination  Shulamith  hears  her  beloved ;  like 
a  gazelle  or  a  young  hart  he  comes  bounding  over  hill  and 
mountain.  There  he  stands  at  the  wall,  his  bright  eyes 
peering  through  the  lattice,  his  sweet  voice  sounding  like 
music,  as  in  the  most  loving  language  he  bids  her  come. 
We  hear  the  music,  and  scent  the  fragrance  of  spring ;  the 
air  is  full  of  song,  and  is  laden  with  perfume.  Earth  and 
sky,  bird  and  blossom,  sing  the  chorus  to  her  lover's  invi- 
tation. But  she  cannot  join  him.  His  heart  is  wrung 
with  emotion  as  he  says, 

**  My  dove  in  the  -clefts  of  the  rock. 
In  the  secret  place  of  the  rocky  steep, 
Show  me  thy  face; 
Cause  me  to  hear  thy  voice; 
For  thy  voice  is  sweet, 
And  thy  face  is  lovely.** 

This  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  It  speaks  to  the  heart 
as  the  stilted  praise  of  Solomon  could  not.  So  she  sings 
to  him  a  snatch  of  a  ditty  he  had  often  heard : 

**  Take  to  us  the  foxes, 
The  little  foxes, 
l^at.spoil  the  vineyards,** 

And  then  she  professes  her   love  for  him  after  she  has 

spumed  Solomon : 

*•  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his, 
He  feeds  among  the  lilies.** 

That  is,  he  pastures  his  flock  among  the  lilies.  When 
Shulamith  in  fancy  calls  upon  her  lover  to  be  again  like 
a  gazelle  or  young  hart  on  the  mountains  of  Bether,  it 
signifies  her  desire  that  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  vision,  he 
may  cross  the  mountains  of  separation  (Bether),  and  be 
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at  her  side  at  evening,  as  he  used   to  be  when  she  was 

at  home. 

Scene  IV. 

Shui,amith  relates  a  dream  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem. 

Upon  my  bed  by  night, 
I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loves, 
I  sought  him,  but  did  not  find  him. 
[I  said],  I  will  arise  now  and  go  about  in  the  city, 
In  the  streets  and  in  the  broadways, 
I  will  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loves; 
I  sought  him,  but  did  not  find  him. 
The  watchmen  who  go  about  in  the  city  found  me. 
[I  said].  Have  you  seen  him  whom  my  soul  loves ? 
Only  a  little  after  I  passed  from  them, 
I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loves: 
I  seized  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 
Until  I  brought  him  to  the  house  of  my  mother 
And  unto  the  chamber  of  her  that  bare  me. 
I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  lie  gazelles, 
Or  the  hinds  of  the  field, 
That  ye  stir  not  up 
Nor  arouse  love 
Until  it  please. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  language  used,  that  Shulamith  does 
not  here  relate  a  real  occurrence,  but  simply  a  dream.  The 
expression,  "  upon  my  bed  by  night  I  sought  hiin  whom 
my  soul  loves,",  is  equivalent  to,  "  in  a  dream  by  night  I 
sought  him  whom  my  soul  loves."  ^  By  reason  of  her  separa- 
tion from  her  lover,  and  the  peril  in  which  she  is  placed, 

^  Krummacher*s  allegorical  exposition  of  this  passage  is  both  spiritual 
and  beautiful,  although  we  must  consider  it  a  case  of  eisagesis.  *'  I 
sought  him  on  my  bed.  Whom  then?  Him  whom  my  soul  loves. 
Christ  the  fairest  among  men.  Christ  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  .  .  . 
To  have  the  Lord  on  one*s  bed,  what  else  can  that  be  but  to  rest  with 
him  and  in  him,  to  be  conscious  of  his  blessed  nearness  in  the  liveliest 
and  tenderest  manner,  to  taste  his  friendship,  to  be  full  of  a  warm,  ar- 
dent feeling  of  tenderness  toward  him,  and  of  pure  delight  and  pleasure 
in  the  consideration  of  his  person,  his  deeds,  and  his  words.  .  .  .  This 
sweet  and  delightful  condition,  when  one  has  the  Lord  on  his  bed,  is  gen- 
erally characteristic  of  the  first  period  of  conversion.** 
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Shulamith's  waking  thought  becomes  a  vision  of  the  night 
She  dreams  that  she  rises  from  her  bed,  seeks  him,  but 
does  not  find  him.  So  es^er  is  she  that  she  asks  the  watch- 
men of  the  city  if  they  have  seen  her  beloved.  Some 
think  that  the  reference  to  the  city  is  an  indication  that  she 
must  have  been  transferred  to  the  king's  harem  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  that,  with  the  naivete  of  her  limited  experience, 
she  thinks  of  course  all  the  world,  and  so  the  watchmen  of 
Jerusalem,  must  know  such  an  important  personage  to  her 
as  her  lover.  But  a  smaller  town  gathered  within  walls 
for  the  protection  of  its  inhabitants  at  night,  who  labored 
in  the  field  by  day,  would  bear  the  name  of  city.  The 
place  to  which  she  alludes  must  have  been  of  some  size, 
for  more  than  one  watchman  is  mentioned.  But  they 
might  know  her  as  well  as  her  lover.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
she  dreams  that  she  finally  finds  him,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of 
love,  which  banishes  all  maidenly  reserve,  seizes  him  and 
brings  him  to  the  house  of  her  mother.  In  the  presence 
of  such  a  love  she  adjures  the  ladies  of  the  harem  not  to 
stir  up  love  until  it  please. 

As  Solomon  has  hitherto  failed  in  his  suit  as  a  paramour, 
he  now  comes  with  all  the  magnificence  and  state  of  a 
brid^^oom,  to  bear  away  Shulainith  to  Jerusalem. 

ScKNK  v. 

Soi^OMON  approaching  in  royal  state  as  a  bridegroom^  surrounded  by 
his  bodyguard^  while  columns  of  incense  rise  before  him.  An  eunuch 
bids  the  ladies  of  the  harem  go  out  to  him. 

Ladies  of  the  harem  to  Shulamith, 

Who  is  this  ascending  from  the  wilderness 
Like  piUars  of  smoke, 
Perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense, 
With  all  the  powders  of  the  merchant  ? 
Behold  his  litter  which  is  Solomon's, 
Sixty  heroes  are  round  about  it, 
Of  the  heroes  of  Israel. 
All  of  them  bear  swords. 
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Tliey  are  txained  in  war; 

Each  has  his  sword  on  his  thigh, 

For  fear  in  the  night. 

King  Solomon  made  him  a  palanquin, 

Fr<»n  the  wood  of  Lebanon, 

Its  pillars  he  made  of  silver, 

Its  railing  of  gold, 

Its  seat  was  of  purple, 

Its  midst  was  cushioned  with  love 

By  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

Eunuch.    Go  out  now  and  see,  daughters  of  Jenisalem,  King  Solomon, 
In  the  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him, 
On  the  day  of  his  marriage. 
And  on  the  day  of  his  gladness  of  heart. 

Shulamith  has  not  yet  been  taken  to  Jenisalem;  but 
now  Solomon  resolves  to  take  her,  and  to  elevate  her  to  the 
rank  of  a  wife.  With  this  end  in  view  he  seeks  to  make 
an  impression  upon  this  country  beauty  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  state,  which  the  court  ladies  are  at  pains  to 
point  out  to  her  item  by  item.  Down  in  the  wilderness, 
clouds  of  incense  are  seen  rising,  sure  precursor  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  grand  monarch  of  Israel.  There  he  is  on  his 
royal  couch,  surrounded  by  sixty  trained  guardsmen,  the 
finest  of  Israel's  soldiers,  fully  armed,  who  always  guard 
the  bed  of  Solomon;  and.  there  is  the  gorgeous  palanquin, 
which  has  done  service  at  the  many  nuptials  of  the  polyg- 
amous king,  a  work  of  art,  composed  of  the  wood  of  Leba- 
non, of  gold,  silver,  and  purple,  and  each  time  paved  with 
the  love  of  that  daughter  of  Jerusalem  who  was  designed 
to  be  the  latest  accession  to  the  wives  of  Solomon,  now,  as 
he  hopes,  to  be  cushioned  once  more  with  the  loveliest  ob- 
ject his  eyes  have  seen.  As  the  ladies  of  the  harem  have 
called  the  attention  of  Shulamith  to  all  these  points,  ah 
eunuch  bids  them  go  forth  to  meet  the  monarch.  The 
fact  they  are  called  daughters  of  Zion  does  not  indicate 
that  they  were  in  Jerusalem,  but  simply  that  they  are  wo- 
men who  hailed  from  Jerusalem. 
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SCENB  VI. 
Soi,OMON/ay5  his  second  suit  to  Shxji»amith. 
Behold  thou  art  beautiful,  my  friend; 
Behold  thou  art  beautiful; 
Thine  eyes  are  doves  behind  thy  veil; 
Thy  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goats 
That  streams  forth  from  Mount  Gilead; 
Thy  teeth  are  as  a  flock  of  sheep  that  are  shorn, 
Which  go  up  from  the  washing. 
All  of  them  bear  twins, 
And  there  is  not  a  barren  one  among  them. 
As  a  thread  of  scarlet  are  thy  Hps, 
And  thy  speech  is  pleasant; 
Like  a  piece  of  pomegranate  are  thy  temples 
Behind  thy  veil; 

As  the  tower  of  David  is  thy  neck, 
Built  for  defense. 

A  thousand  bucklers  are  hung  upon  it, 
All  shields  of  the  heroes. 
Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  fawns^ 
Twin  gazelles, 

Which  feed  among  the  lilies. 
Until  the  day  cools. 
And  the  shadows  flee, 
I  will  go  unto  the  mountain  of  myrrh. 
And  unto  the  hill  of  frankincense. 
Thou  art  altogether  beautiful,  my  friend. 
And  there  is  no  spot  in  thee. 

Solomon  has  doubtless  found  the  sex  susceptible  to  flat- 
tery ;  hence  he  begins  his  second  suit  by  setting  forth  an 
inventory  of  Shulamith's  charms  in  well-turned  phrases. 
The  description  is  about  as  cold  as  that  of  a  marble  statue. 
It  is  not  without  poetic  beauty,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  tjie  heart  of  the  king  is  yet  moved.  The  king  pro- 
poses to  withdraw  until  evening,  when  he  hopes  that  he 
may  receive  a  favorable  answer. 

SCBKH  VII. 

The  imaginary  message  of  the  true  lover  as  reported  by  Shui^amith  to 
the  ladies  of  the  harem, 

[My  beloved  said  to  me] 
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With  me  from  Lebanon,  bride, 
With  me  from  Lebanon,  come. 
Look  from  the  top  of  Amana, 
From  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon, 
From  the  lions*  dens, 
From  the  mountains  of  the  leopards, 
Thou  hast  bewitched  me,  my  sister,  bride, 
Thou  hast  bewitched  me  with  one  of  thy  eyes, 
With  one  chain  of  thy  neck. 
How  beautiful  is  thy  love 
My  sister,  bride. 

How  much  better  is  thy  love  than  wine. 
And  the  fragrance  of  thy  ointments  than  all  perfumes. 
Thy  lips  drop  honeycomb,  O  my  bride; 
Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue; 
And  the  fragrance  of  thy  garments 
Like  the  fragrance  of  Lebanon. 
A  garden  closed  is  my  sister,  bride; 
A  spring  closed,  a  fountain  sealed. 
Thy  shoots  are  a  park  of  pomegranates 
With  delightful  fruits. 
Henna  with  nard, 
Nard  with  saffron, 
Calamus  and  cinnamon, 
With  all  trees  of  frankincense, 
Myrrh  and  aloes. 
With  all  chief  spices, 
A  fountain  of  gardens, 
A  well  of  living  waters. 
And  streams  from  Lebanon. 
Shulamith  to  her  lover. 

Awake,  O  North  wind, 

And  come,  O  South, 

Blow  upon  my  garden. 

That  its  spices  may  flow. 

Let  my  beloved  come  to  his  garden. 

And  eat  his  delightful  fruit. 
Her  lover's  reply, 

I  come  to  my  garden. 

My  sister,  bride, 

I  gather  my  myrrh  with  my  spice, 

I  eat  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey; 

I  drink  my  wine  with  my  milk. 

Eat,  friends. 

Drink  and  be  merry,  beloved. 
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The  speaker  to  Shulamith  is  evidently  not  Solomon,  al- 
though some  interpreters  consider  him  so.  It  is  some  one 
who  speaks  to  the  heart  of  Shulamith  in  impassioned  lan- 
guage. Some  have  supposed  that  Solomon  had  removed 
Shulamith  to  a  summer  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  Lebanon, 
and  that  her  lover  appears  seeking  to  rescue  her.  But  we 
may  rather  suppose  that,  after  the  sham  suitor  is  gone, 
Shulamith  in  fancy  reproduces  the  language  of  the  real 
suitor.  He  seeks  to  allure  her  from  every  mountain  they 
must  pass  to  reach  her  home,  and  from  the  den  of  the  wild 
beasts.  He  then  tells  her  how  she  has  ravished  his'heart. 
There  is  no  cold  enumeration  of  her  charms,  but  the  pas- 
sionate language  of  the  heart  flows  like  a  mountain  tor- 
rent He  tells  of  her  fascination.  And  yet  in  her  virgin 
purity  she  is  like  a  garden  closed,  a  fountain  closed,  but 
whose  fragrance  cannot  be  locked  up.  These  words  bring 
forth  a  ravishing  invitation,  which  can  only  be  understood 
as  the  words  of  one  who,  for  the  time  being  in  thought,  al- 
though not  in  reality,  takes  the  place  of  a  bride: 

"Awake,  O  North  wind, 
And  come,  O  South, 
Blow  upon  my  garden. 
That  its  spices  may  flow.** 

What  invitation  could  be  sweeter  to  a  bridegroom  ? 

**  Let  my  beloved  come  to  his  garden. 
And  eat  his  delightful  fruit.** 

In  imagination  she  hears  his  words  of  rapture : 

**  I  come  into  my  garden. 
My  sister,  bride, 

I  gather  my  myrrh  with  my  spice, 
I  eat  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey.** 

And  then,  addressing  the  guests  at  the  marriage  feast,  he 
says, 

"  Eat,  O  friends; 
Drink  and  be  merry,  beloved.** 

This   is   chaste  language,   although  it  veils  sensuous 
thoughts  and  feelings.  We  must  all  recognize  Shulamith's 
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exquisite  modesty,  and  admire  the  glowing  a£Fection  of 
both  bridegroom  and  bride,  whose  union  is  still  a  day  dream 
of  Shulamith,  into  which  she  is  able  to  fall  at  almost  any 
moment  Hardly  anything  could  be  greater  than  the  con- 
trast between  such  a  lover  and  Solomon. 

Scene  VIII. 

Shui«amith  recounts  her  second  dream  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem, 

I  sleep,  but  my  mind  is  awake. 
Hark !  my  beloved  is  knocking. 
The  lover, 
*  Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  friend. 

My  dove,  my  undefiled, 
For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew. 
My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night. 
Shulamith, 

I  have  put  off  my  dress. 
How  shall  I  put  it  on  ? 
I  have  washed  my  feet, 
How  shall  I  defile  them  ? 

My  beloved  put  in  his  hand  from  the  window, 
And  my  heart  was  moved  for  him. 
I  arose  to  open  for  my  beloved. 
While  my  hands  dropped  myrrh 
And  my  fingers  liquid  m3rrrh 
Upon  the  handles  of  the  lock. 
I  opened  to  my  beloved. 
My  beloved  had  turned  away,  had  vanished. 
My  soul  went  out  when  he  spoke. 
I  sought  him,  but  did  not  find  him. 
I  called  him,  but  he  did  not  answer  me. 
The  watchmen  found  me. 
Who  surround  the  city. 
They  smote  me,  they  wounded  me, 
They  carried  off  my  mantle. 
The  guardians  of  the  walls. 
I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
If  ye  find  my  beloved — 
« *  What  shaU  ye  tell  him  ? » ' 
That  I  am  sick  because  of  love. 

Shulamith  dreams  again  of  her  lover;  as  he  is  the  con- 
stant theme  of  her  thoughts  by  day,  she  is  still  with  him 
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in  the  visions  of  the  night ;  for  we  are  not  dealing  with  an 
actual  occnrrence,  as  some  maintain.  While  it  gives  a 
beautiful  meaning  to  translate,  "I  was  sleeping,  but  my 
heart  was  waking,"  it  is  not  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  af- 
fections that  she  means,  but  rather  as  the  seat  of  the  intel- 
lect, so  far  as  it  may  be  conceived  of  as  active  in  sleep ;  for 
the  bowels  in  Hebrew  correspond  to  the  heart  in  English. 
In  her  dream  she  hears  her  lover  knocking,  and  his  hur- 
ried words: 

"  open,  my  sister,  my  friend, 
My  dove,  my  undefiled. 
For  my  head  is  fiUed  with  dew. 
And  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night. 

If  she  had  been  awake,  and  her  lover  had  really  visited  her 

in  her  imprisonment  in  the  king's  harem,  she  could  have 

never  answered  as  she  did : 

**  I  have  put  off  my  dress. 
How  shall  I  put  it  on  ? 
I  have  washed  my  feet, 
How  shaU  I  defile  them?" 

Her  hesitation  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  her  heart  w  .^ 
swept  with  the  tenderest  love.  While  she  delayed  he  put 
his  liand  in  at  the  window  to  undo  the  door,  and  then  per- 
haps, piqued  by  her  answer,  he  suddenly  and  silently  with- 
drew. She  had  dipped  her  fingers  into  the  fragrant  myrrh 
so  that  she  might  be  sweet  to  him ;  but  as  she  looked  out 
into  the  night  he  had  gone.  Her  heart  had  already  flown 
after  him  as  he  spoke,  and  now  in  dreamland  her  body  fol- 
lows it ;  out  she  goes,  careless  of  fear  or  danger,  thinking 
only  of  her  lover ;  seeks  him,  but  does  not  find  him :  calls 

to  him : 

**  My  beloved,  come  back  to  me.** 

There  is  no  answer.  Now  she  is  ninning  through  the  nar- 
row lanes,  perfectly  oblivious  of  all  propriety,  as  one  would 
be  in  a  dream,  or  one  who  had  but  a  single  thought  to  find 
her  lover.     The  watchmen  find  her,  they  think  her  some 
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girl  of  bad  repute,  they  beat  her,  they  wound  her,  and  car- 
ry oflE  her  mantle  which  she  had  thrown  on  in  her  haste. 

The  narative  of  this  dream  is  but  a  pretext  for  her  adjur- 
ation to  the  ladies.  She  cannot  go  out,  but  they  can.  If 
they  see  her  lover  she  bids  them  tell  him,  in  effect,  that 
she  is  still  true  to  him,  that  she  is  sick  with  desire  for  the 
comfort  of  his  love. 

Ladies  of  the  harem  to  Shui.amith. 
What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved  ? 
What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved, 
Fairest  among  women, 
That  thon  dost  adjure  us  so? 
Shulamith,    My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy. 

He  is  the  chief  est  of  ten  thousand. 

His  head  is  the  finest  gold, 

His  locks  are  bushy. 

Black  as  a  raven's; 

His  eyes  are  like  doves, 

By  the  channels  of  water. 

Washing  in  milk. 

Sitting  by  fuU  streams; 

His  cheeks  are  as  beds  of  spices. 

As  banks  of  sweet  herbs; 

His  lips  are  lilies, 

Dropping  liquid  myrrh; 

His  hands  are  golden  cylinders, 

Set  with  Tarshish  stones; 

His  belly  plates  of  ivory. 

Covered  Mrith  sapphires; 

His  legs  pillars  of  white  marble. 

Set  upon  sockets  of  fine  gold; 

His  appearance  like  Lebanon, 

Excellent  as  the  cedars; 

His  mouth  is  most  swfeet. 

And  he  is  altogether  lovely. 

This  is  my  beloved. 

And  this  is  my  friend, 

Daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

.  The  curiosity  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem  is  aroused  by 
such  constancy  and  devotion.  They  desire  to  know  where- 
in Shulamith's  beloved  excels  any  other  beloved.     What 
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follows  is  no  well-studied  enumeration  of  charms.  We 
feel  that  there  is  a  glowing  enthusiasm  which  is  the  flame 
of  love.  Shulamith  chooses  the  most  precious  things  in 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  world  to  describe  her  beloved. 
His  complexion  is  the  finest,  for  he  is  white  and  ruddy. 
There  is  none  like  him,  for  he  is  the  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand.  His  head  is  the  finest  gold,  his  raven  locks  are 
bushy.  His  gredt,  liquid  eyes  beam  with  love.  His  cheeks 
are  like  beds  of  aromatic  herbs,  his  lips  drop  like  myrrh. 
His  hands  are  like  golden  cylinders  set  with  Tarshish 
stone.  There  is  no  clay  in  Shulamith's  image.  It  is  of 
the  finest  materials.  Withal  his  appearance  is  like  Leb- 
anon. His  mouth  is  most  sweet,  and  he  is  altogether 
lovely,  or  all  of  him  lovely.  And  then  with  a  touch  of 
maidenly  pride  she  says : 

**This  is  my  beloved, 
And  this  is  my  friend, 
Daughters  of  Jerusalem.  *  * 

Ladies  of  the  harem  to  Shui^mith. 

Whither  has  thy  beloved  gone, 

Fairest  among  women  ? 

Whither  has  thy  beloved  turned  aside  ? 

That  we  may  seek  him  with  thee. 
Shulamith,    My  beloved  has  gone  down  to  his  garden. 

To  the  beds  of  spices, 

To  feed  in  the  gardens. 

And  to  gather  lilies. 

I  am  my  beloved's, 

And  my  beloved  is  mine. 

He  feeds  among  the  lilies. 
The  ladies  of  the  harem  are  at  last  moved,  not  merely  by 
curiosity,  but  also  by  sympathy.  Shulamith's  enthusiasm 
is  contagious,  and  they  ask  where  this  chiefest  among  the 
ten  thousand  has  gone.  Shulamith  replies  that  he  has 
gone  down  to  his  garden  to  gather  lilies,  and  to  feed  among 
them,  that  is,  to  pasture  his  cattle  among  them. 

Shulamith,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  where  her  affec- 
tions lie,  declares: 
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**  I  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is  mine.*' 

This  indicates  a  union  of  heart  where  oner  is  on  the  same 

basis  as  another. 

Scene  IX. 

Sow)MON^a)^y  his  third  suit  to  Shui^amiTh. 
Thou  art  fair,  my  friend,  as  Tirzah, 
Pleasant  as  Jerusalem, 
Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me. 
For  they  terrify  me. 
Thy  hair  is  a  flock  of  goats 
Which  streams  from  Gilead; 
Thy  teeth  as  a  flock  of  ewes 
Which  go  up  from  the  washing: 
They  are  all  of  them  twins, 
And  there  is  not  a  barren  one  among  them. 
Thy  temples  are  as  a  piece  of  pomegranate, 
Behind  thy  veil. 
There  are  sixty  queens. 
And  eighty  concubines. 
And  girls  without  number. 
My  dove,  my  undefiled,  is  one; 
She  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother; 
She  is  the  darling  of  her  that  bare  her; 
The  daughters  saw  her  and  blessed  her. 
The  queens  and  concubines,  and  they  praised  her. 
*<  Who  is  this  that  looks  forth  like  the  dawn, 
Beautiful  as  the  moon. 
Pure  as  the  sun. 
Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ?  *' 

Solomon  now  pays  suit  for  the  third  time.  He  tries 
flattery  once  more,  comparing  Shulamith  to  Tirzah,  the 
capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  before  Omri  designated 
Samaria  for  that  purpose,  or  to  Jerusalem.  Then  he  names 
over  her  charms  in  some  of  the  same  particulars  as  before, 
after  the  manner  of  ancient  writers.  In  an  instant  her 
face  changes.  Her  eyes  blaze  with  indignation.  Hence 
he  begs  her  to  turn  them  away  from  him,  for  they  terrify 
him. 

Solomon  pays  Shulamith  a  higher  compliment  than  he 
has  before.     He  says  there  are  sixty  queens,  eighty  concu- 
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bines,  and  girls  without  number,  but  she  is  the  choicest  of 
all  and  praised  of  all.  He  really  rises  to  a  strain  of  enthu- 
siasm in  some  measure  worthy  of  the  one  whom  he  is  seek- 
ing to  win.  The  lines,  "  Who  is  this  that  looks  forth  like 
the  dawn,  etc.,"  may  be  considered  as  a  quotation  from 
those  used  by  the  ladies  of  the  harem  in  praise  of  Shula- 
mith's  beauty. 

Scene  X. 

Shui,amith,  the  court  ladies,  and  Sow)mon.    Shui^amith  relates  how 

she  was  taken. 
Into  the  garden  of  nuts  I  went  down, 
To  see  the  fruits  of  the  vaUey, 
To  see  whether  the  vine  blossomed, 
Whether  the  pomegranates  were  in  bloom. 
I  did  not  know  that  my  desire  would  set  me 
In  the  chariots  of  my  princely  people. 

This  passage,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  furnishes  an 
important  key  for  understanding  the  poem,  since  Shula- 
mith's  visit  to  the  nut  garden  was  the  occasion  of  her  cap- 
ture. She  says  expressly  that  she  was  not  previously 
aware  of  the  approach  of  the  royal  cavalcade.  She  did  not 
know  that  her  desire  to  see  the  blossoming  vine  and  the 
blooming  pomegranate  would  bring  her  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  king's  chariots,  and  expose  her  to  capture. 

The  ladies  of  the  harem  invite  Shui^amith  to  dance  before  them. 

Turn  about,  turn  about,  O  Shulamite, 

Turn  about,  tmrn  about, 

That  we  may  behold  thee. 
Shulamith,    What  would  ye  behold  in  the  Shulamite  ? 
Ladies,    As  in  the  dance  of  Mahanaim. 

Shulamith's  allusion  to  the  moment  of  her  capture  re- 
calls to  the  ladies  of  the  harem  their  first  sight  of  her  as 
she  was  dancing  in  the  nut  garden.  They  therefore  call 
upon  her  to  turn  about  in  the  dance  of  Mahanaim.  This 
designation  probably  indicates  some  particular  kind  of 
dance  well  known  at  that  time. 
VOL.  LV.  NO.  217.  6 
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Shui^amith  dances  before  the  ladies  of  the  harem.     They  comment 

upon  her. 
How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  in  sandals,  prince's  daughter ! 
The  arching  of  thy  thighs  is  like  necklaces, 
The  work  of  the  hands  of  an  artist. 
Thy  bowels  are  a  round  basin, 
Not  wanting  in  mixed  wine; 
Thy  belly  is  a  heap  of  wheat, 
Inclosed  with  lilies; 
Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  fawns, 
That  are  twin  gazelles; 
Thy  neck  is  like  a  tower  of  ivory; 
Thine  eyes  are  like  the  pools  in  Heshbon, 
By  the  gate  of  Beth-Rabbim; 
Thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon, 
That  looks  toward  Damascus; 
Thy  head  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel, 
And  the  hair  of  thy  head  like  purple; 
A  king  is  enmeshed  in  its  locks. 

Soi/)MON,  appearing^  addresses  her  in  lustful  language. 

How  beautiful  and  how  pleasant  art  thou, 
l/ovie  in  delights ! 
This  thy  stature  is  like  a  palm-tree, 
And  thy  breasts  are  clusters. 
I  said,  I  will  go  up  into  t^ie  palm-tree, 
I  will  seize  hold  of  its  fronds. 
Thy  breasts  shall  be  as  clusters  of  grapes, 
And  the  smell  of  thy  nose  as  apples, 
And  thy  mouth  as  good  wine, — 
Shulamith  [interrupting'] : 

Going  rightly  for  my  beloved, 

Gliding  over  my  lips  and  teeth,* 

I  am  my  beloved's, 

And  unto  me  is  his  desire. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  Shulamith  yields  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  the  harem  to  dance  before  them,  and 
that  as  she  does  so  they  comment  upon  her  appearance. 
The  description  is  sensuous  and  perhaps,  as  Stickel  sug- 
gests, in  one  particular  obscene,  although  this  element  does 
*  In  this  I  follow  the  reading  suggested  by  the  lyXX:    x«^^«^^  A»v  «f«^ 

T  .  :        -  I  : 
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not  appear  to  the  general  reader.  It  certainly  prepares  the 
way  for  Solomon's  final  attack  in  lustful  speech  upon  Shu- 
lamith's  virtue.  The  language  of  his  women,  as  well  as 
his,  is  designed  to  stir  Shulamith's  passions ;  so  that  she 
may  fall  a  more  easy  victim  to  the  king's  lust.  Solomon 
is  described  as  enmeshed  in  her  tresses.  When  his  speech 
is  on  the  point  of  becoming  indecent  for  virtuous  ears  to 
hear,  Shulamith  interrupts  him,  and  turns  the  conversa- 
tion to  her  beloved.  Her  mouth,  which  is  like  the  best 
wine,  is  not  designed  for  Solomon,  but  for  her  shepherd 
lover.  Again  she  declares  that  she  belongs  to  her  beloved, 
and  that  his  desire  is  toward  her.  With  these  words  she 
dismisses  Solomon  for  good. 

Shui,amith  speaks  to  her  lover ^  as  if  present. 

Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  into  the  field; 

Let  us  lodge  in  the  villages; 

Let  us  rise  early  for  the  vineyards; 

Let  us  see  whether  the  vine  has  budded, 

Whether  the  blossom  of  the  vine  has  opened, 

Whether  the  pomegranates  are  in  bloom. 

There  I  will  give  my  love  to  thee. 

The  mandrakes  yield  fragrance. 

And  at  our  doors  are  all  manner  of  pleasant  fruits, 

New,  also  old, 

My  beloved,  I  have  laid  up  for  thee. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  as  a  brother  to  me. 

That  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother ! 

Whenever  I  should  find  thee  in  the  street,  I  would  kiss  thee; 

Yea,  they  should  not  despise  me. 

I  would  lead  thee,  I  would  bring  thee. 

Unto  the  house  of  my  mother 


I  would  cause  thee  to  drink  spiced  wine. 
Of  the  sweet  wine  of  my  pomegranates. 
His  left  hand  would  be  under  my  head, 
And  his  right  hand  would  embrace  me. 
I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
Why  do  ye  stir  up  and  excite  love. 
Until  it  please  ? 


'  It  seems  best  to  follow  the  text  of  the  LXX  which  omits  the  enigmat- 
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We  might  well  imagine  that  Shulamith  is  here  reunited 
to  her  lover,  and  that  we  have  a  new  scene.  While  she 
has  not  yet  left  the  harem,  she  knows  that  she  is  to  leave 
it.  She  has  given  Solomon  the  last  repulse,  and  still  re- 
mains pure  in  heart  amidst  the  impure  suggestions  of  Sol- 
omon and  his  women. 

She  longs  for  the  freedom  of  the  fields,  like  a  caged  bird. 
She  is  a  true  lover  of  nature,  to  whom  the  budding  vine 
and  the  blooming  pomegranate  speak  a  mystic  language. 
It  is  in  such  surroundings  that  she  will  give  her  love  to 
him.  She  will  lead  him  home,  where  her  loving  hands 
before  her  capture  had  made  preparation,  in  the  things 
which  she  had  stored  up  for  him.  Then  the  thought 
occurs  to  her,  that  when  she  meets  him,  after  leaving  the 
harem,  she  will  long  to  hold  him  in  a  fond  embrace ;  but 
her  maidenly  modesty  fears  to  do  so  before  other  eyes,  and 
so  she  says : 

*'  Oh  that  thou  wert  as  a  brother  to  tne, 
That  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother. 
Whenever  I  should  find  thee  in  the  street,  I  would  kiss  thee, 
Yea,  they  should  not  despise  me,** 

as  she  thinks  they  might  if  they  should  see  her  flying  into 

his  arms  in  an  ecstasy  of   love.     The  rapture  of  such  a 

meeting  is  ever  in  her  mind : 

**  His  left  hand  would  be  under  my  head. 
And  his  right  hand  would  embrace  me.** 

ical  and  disturbing  word  ^JTO^r^.  Doubtless  this  word  was  not  in  the  He- 
brew from  which  the  Greek  translator  made  his  version.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  it  was  first  placed  in  the  margin  by  a  scribe  who  accepted  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  and  aftem^^rds  became  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  text.  The  Midrash  paraphrases  it:  "Thou  shouldst 
teach  me  the  duties  and  the  good  works  "  ;  the  Targimi,  with  the  preced- 
ing two  lines:  "  I  would  lead  thee,  King  Messiah,  and  introduce  thee  to 
the  house  of  thy  sanctuary,  and  thou  shouldst  teach  me  to  fear  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways. '  *  StickePs  suggestion  that 
we  must  have  here  a  word  with  some  such  signification  as  the  Arabic 
lamasa,  **to  caress,  to  fondle,**  would  suit  the  connection,  but  is  not 
supported  by  any  version. 
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She  is  now  ready  to  take  her  leave,  and  she  asks  the  ladies 
of  the  harem  for  the  last  time,  reproachfully : 

**  I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalenij 
Why  do  ye  stir  up  and  excite  love, 
Until  it  please?*' 

With  this  question  the  curtain  falls  on  Shulamith's  con- 
nection with  Solomon's  harem.  She  comes  forth  with  her 
honor  untarnished. 

SCKNB  XI. 
SHni«A3aTH  with  her  lover. 
Villagers,    Who  is  this  going  up  from  the  wildemess, 
Leaning  upon  her  lover? 

This  is  a  question  as  to  the  most  simple  act  in  the 
world,  of  a  maiden  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  cling- 
ing to  him  with  the  utmost  dependence  and  devotion.  It 
is  the  old,  old  story,  ever  new,  of  the  perfect  union  of  one 
man  with  one  woman ;  whether,  as  described  by  Milton : 

**  So  hand  in  hand  they  passed,  the  loveliest  pair, 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embracdi  met," 

or,  as  foreshadowed  by  Goethe  in  the  person  of  Hermann 

and  Dorothea: 

"  Langsam  schritt  sie  hinab  auf  seinen  Schultern  die  IHnde, 
Sorgtich  stiitzte  der  8tarke  das  Madchen,  das  tiber  ihm  herhing, 
Hielt  empor  die  Geliebte:  sie  sank  ihm  bis  auf  die  Schulter.'* 
**  Slowly  ^le  walked  down,  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders, 
Firmly  the  strong  one  supported  the  girl  that  hung  o*er  him. 
Held  up  the  loved  one  who  sank  on  his  shoulders." 

Such  unions  have  in  them  something  of  the  element  de- 
scribed by  the  poet : 

"  Tin  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words." 

Shui^mith  speaks  to  her  lover. 
Under  the  apple-tree  I  awakened  thee; 
There  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth. 
There  she  that  bare  thee  brought  thee  forth. ^ 
1  Stickel  assigns  these  three  lines  to  Shulamith's  lover,  and  the  words 
that  follow  to  Shulamith  herself. 
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[  With  deep  emotion, "X 
Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart, 
As  a  seal  upon  thy  arm. 
For  love  is  strong  as  death, 
Passion  is  as  hard  as  sheol; 
Its  heat  is  the  heat  of  fire, 
Its  flames  are  flames  of  Yah.^ 
Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 
Nor  rivers  drown  it. 

If  a  man  should  give  all  the  treasures  of  his  house  for  love, 
He  would  be  utterly  despised. 

As  they  pass  the  place  where  they  first  met,  or  perhaps 
first  became  aware  of  their  mutual  love,  Shulamith  calls 
his  attention  to  the  apple-tree  where  their  hearts  leaped  to- 
gether. She  calls  it  an  awakening,  not  that  there  was  pur- 
pose in  it,  but  because  she  attracted  him.  This  apple-tree 
is  a  place  of  delightful  memory.  Shulamith  says  in  speak- 
ing of  her  beloved : 

**  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
So  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. 
In  his  shadow  I  long  to  sit  down, 
While  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  my  taste.** 

Under  this   tree  she  says  his  mother  brought  him  forth, 

indicating  that  it  was  close  to  the  house  where  he  was  bom. 

There  is  no  more  faithful  characterization  of  love  in  any 
language  than  that  which  follows.  These  lines,  as  we 
have  seen,  furnish  the  theme  of  the  poem.  While  the  pic- 
tures which  have  been  presented  are  sensuous,  Shulamith 
here  presents  love's  true  essence.  She  longs  to  be  set  as  a 
seal  upon  his  heart, — never  to  be  absent  from  his  embrace ; 
as  a  seal  on  his  arm, — never  to  be  separated  from  his  side, 
for  the  seal  represents  the  sacredness  and  permanence  of  a 
document.  It  is  not  any  passing  fancy  that  she  has  in 
mind,  any  vows  lightly  spoken  and  soon  forgotten.  Her 
love  is  strong  as  death ;  to  be  parted  from  him  would  be 

^  I  read  with  Olshausen,  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  (Braun- 
schweig, 1861,  ?  io6b.),  nj  nbn^tr  iTnhn^r. 
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death  to  her.  Passion  is  remorseless  as  Sheol.  She  says 
when  once  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  heart  there  is  no 
discharge  from  it.  Its  heat  is  like  that  of  fire ;  its  flames 
like  flames  of  Yah,  that  is,  great  flames, — not  flames  of 
^  men,  but  a  flame  of  God  himself,  hence  incomparable. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  the  divine  name  is  used  in 
the  Song.  When  once  kindled  this  flame  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished : 

**  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 
Nor  can  the  floods  drown  it." 

Such  love  cannot  be  purchased.  Even  Solomon  himself 
has  not  riches  enough  to  buy  such  a  priceless  jewel.  In 
Shulamith's  eyes  Solomon  has  been  utterly  despised.  She 
has  taken  the  measure  of  a  man  well  described  by  Tenny- 
son: 

**  He  wiU  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse.'* 

The  les§on  contained  in  the  characterization  of  love  by 
Shulamith  is  just  as  important  now  as  it  ever  was,  of  the 
permanence,  power,  and  unmercenary  nature  of  true  affec- 
tion. With  people  of  high  sensibility,  marriage  on  any 
other  basis  is  intolerable.  Young  people  who  are  to  form 
these  bonds, — the  sweetest  and  most  sacred  that  earth 
knows, — need  to  learn  this  lesson,  which  should  be  dis- 
creetly preached  in  every  pulpit  and  taught  in  every  home. 
For  the  best  success  and  most  complete  happiness  in  life 
can  only  come  from  such  a  union  as  that  described  here. 
Nor  can  modem  society  present  a  higher,  purer  ideal  than 
that  set  by  this  beautiful  Shulamite  maiden.  It  is  a  shock- 
ing perversion  of  marriage,  that  any  other  principle  than 
that  involved  here  should  be  its  foundation ;  that  money, 
family,  social  standing,  or  anything  else  should  be  regard- 
ed as  its  basis.  True  love,  of  course,  cannot  exist  unless 
the  contracting  parties  are  mutually  fitted  for  each  other, 
and  such  fitness  is  likely  to  be  found  in  suitable  conditions  ; 
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but  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  real  thing  in  con- 
tracting the  marriage  bond  is  very  great,  and  is  really  a 
foundation  of  immorality,  divorce,  and  unhappiness.  There 
is  enough  bitterness  in  life  without  having  the  sweetest 
well  in  this  world  turned  into  gall.  Luther  is  reported  as 
saying,  that  if  husband  and  wife  love  each  other  the  devif 
cannot  harm  them.  Whether  he  is  author  of  this  saying, 
there  is  much  truth  in  it. 

SCBNE  XII. 

Shui^amith  recalls  her  brothers^  words  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  ex- 
ults over  the  triumph  of  her  virtue. 
Brothers.    We  have  a  little  sister, 
And  she  has  no  breasts. 
What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister, 
In  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  ? 
If  she  shall  be  a  wall, 
We  will  build  upon  her  a  crown  of  silver; 
And  if  she  shall  be  a  door. 
We  will  shut  her  in  with  a  board  of  cedar. 
Shulamith,    I  am  a  wall, 

And  my  breast  like  towers. 

Then  I  was  in  his  eyes 

As  one  finding  peace. 

Solomon  has  a  vineyard  in  Baal-Hamon; 

He  gives  the  vineyard  to  keepers; 

Each  one  is  to  bring  for  its  fruit  a  thousand  pieces  of 

silver. 
My  vineyard  which  is  mine  is  before  me. 
The  thousand  is  thine,  Solomon, 
And  two  hundred  for  those  who  keep  its  fruit. 

At  last  Shulamith  reaches  home  with  her  lover.  Her 
brothers  as  well  as  her  mother  are  doubtless  there  to  greet 
her.  These  brothers  who  were  angry  at  her,  and  burdened 
her  with  hard  service  in  the  care  of  the  vineyards,  are  per- 
haps ready  to  insinuate  that  their  sister,  during  her  ab- 
sence from  home,  has  lost  her  virtue,  of  which  they  as  her 
elder  brothers  consider  themselves  her  special  guardians. 
Her  answer  is  introduced  by  a  reminiscence  of  something 
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which  they  said  before  she  was  of  marriageable  age  and 
which  was  burned  into  her  memory  as  with  a  hot  iron : 

**  We  have  a  little  sister  [i.e.  Shulamith], 
And  she  has  no  breasts  [She  is  too  young  to  be  married]. 
What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister, 
In  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  ?  '* 

The  last  line  indicates  a  common  custom  as  in  the  case 
of  Rebekah,  where  she  was  spoken  for  by  Abraham's  ser- 
vant, Eliezer,  and  disposed  of  by  the  family  without  hav- 
ing seen  her  future  husband,  or  even  had  the  chance  to  re- 
fuse (Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51),  although  later,  when  the  matter 
is  virtually  decided,  she  is  asked  whether  she  will  go  with 
Abraham's  steward  (ver.  58).  This  method  of  procedure  is 
still  common  in  the  Orient  At  the  same  time  the  Old 
Testament  gives  instances  where  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  regarded.  Shulamith's  brothers,  like 
the  brothers  of  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  31),  feel  that  they  are 
peculiarly  responsible  for  the  protection  of  her  virtue, 
which,  while  she  was  physically  undeveloped,  and  so  not 
subject  to  temptation,  was  to  be  put  to  the  test.  If  when 
she  feels  the  sexual  instinct  she  proves  to  be  a  wall  to  keep 
out  all  invaders  who  would  destroy  her  virtue,  then  the 
brothers  say  they  will  build  on  that  wall  a  crown  of  silver, 
perhaps  as  a  reward  of  a  stainless  virginity,  like  the  chap- 
let  of  flowers  which  only  virgins  can  wear  at  their  marriage 
in  Germany.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  shall  develop  li- 
centious tendencies,  so  that,  as  an  open  door,  she  is  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  her  virtue  and  becoming  a  prostitute,  they 
say  they  will  barricade  that  door  with  a  board  of  cedar; 
that  is,  they  will  guard  her  so  closely  that  none  shall  have 
admission  to  her  for  illicit  purposes.  It  is  this  harsh  speech 
of  these  cruel  brothers,  who  perhaps  even  now  greet  her 
reproachfully,  that  she  calls  to  mind,  for  it  had  left  its 
scars  on  her  heart  The  little  sister  with  no  breasts  now 
stands  before  them   in   her  physical  perfection  the  most 
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beautiful  specimen  of  her  sex  in  Israel,  capable  of  being 

swept  with  passion  for  her  beloved ;  but  as  she  proudly 

says: 

'*  I  am  a  wall, 
And  my  breasts  like  towers. 

She  has  proved  perfectly  impregnable  to  all  the  assaults 
of  Solomon  and  his  harem,  although  he  threatened  to  storm 
the  towers  of  which  she  speaks.  After  suffering  such  a 
humiliating  defeat,  Solomon  might  well  have  become  her 
implacable  enemy,  but  no,  she  says : 

**Tlien  I  was  in  his  eyes  as  one  finding  peace.** 

Now  she  relates  her  last  experience  with  the  great  king : 
**  Solomon  has  a  vineyard  in  Baal-Hamon,**  etc. 

This  undoubtedly  indicates  a  place  where  Shulamith  was 
taken  captive.  ^It  was  a  noble  vineyard  from  which  Solo- 
mon derived  an  income  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  and 
the  keepers  to  whom  he  rented  it  two  hundred.  This  \dne- 
yard  Solomon  proposes  to  give  Shulamith  as  a  parting  gift 
as  some  restitution  for  his  forcible  detention  of  her  in  his 
harem  (cf.  Gen.  xx.  i6).  Shulamith  repeats  her  proud 
reply: 

**  My  vineyard  which  is  mine  is  before  me. 
Let  the  thousand  be  for  thee,  Solomon, 
And  two  hundred  for  those  who  keep  its  fruit.** 

Shulamith  means  to  say:  The  only  vineyard  I  desire  is 
in  my  own  virtue,  which  I  have  kept;  as  for  the  vineyard 
you  offer  me,  I  do  not  care  for  it :  keep  it  yourself,  Solo- 
mon, and  derive  your  income  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, and  let  the  keepers  receive  their  net  gain  of  two  hun- 
dred from  the  fruit. 

Thus  Shulamith  stands  in  her  own  beautiful  personal- 
ity, the  proud  possessor  of  herself,  too  rich  for  even  the 
grand  monarch  of  Israel  to  buy,  free  even  from  the  domi- 
nation of  her  own  family,  since  she  has  already  yielded  her 
heart  to  her  beloved. 
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Shulamith's  lover  asks  her  for  a  song. 

Oh  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  gardens, 

The  companions  are  listening  for  thy  voice. 

Let  me  hear  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  reality  we  hear  the  voice  of  Shula- 
mith's  lover,  although  in  fancy  we  have  heard  it  many 
times.  He  addresses  her  as  a  dweller  in  the  gardens,  which 
was  quite  in  harmony  with  her  occupation  as  a  vine- 
dresser. The  companions  whom  she  has  mentioned  before 
are  now  listening  to  hear  her  sing:  "Let  me  hear  thy 
voice  he  says." 

Shulamith  sings.    Flee,  my  beloved, 

And  be  like  a  gazelle, 

Or  a  young  hart, 

Upon  the  moimtains  of  spices. 

This  sounds  as  if  she  were  sending  him  away.  We  may 
understand  it  as  he  doubtless  did,  by  contraries,  as  a  play- 
ful suggestion  not  to  be  very  far  away,  for  she  no  longer 
speaks  of  the  mountains  of  Bether,  or  separation,  but  of 
the  mountains  of  spices  just  at  hand,  by  their  home,  whose 
perfume  fills  the  air.  With  this  reunion  of  a  happy  pair 
the  scene  closes. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  crimes  and  sorrows  with 
which  men  and  women  have  been  visited  because  of  the 
perversion  of  love,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  strange  that 
there  should  be  one  book  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
shows  its  true  nature,  teaching  that  all  the  real  peace  and 
happiness  of  those  who  submit  to  it,  is  dependent  upon 
mutual  and  worthy  affection. 
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ARTICI/E  IV. 
EARLY  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

BY  H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

FIRST  PART  OF  SECOND  PAPER.^ 

The  Rig- Veda  contains  over  one  thousand  hymns.  If 
tradition  be  ignored,  they  may  be  grouped  under  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  different  heads.  These  groups, 
however,  will  differ  widely  from  one  another,  and  over  half 
of  them  will  contain  but  a  single  hymn.  Of  these  single 
hymns,  twenty,  or  about  one-fourth,  have  to  do  with  two 
or  more  subjects;  and,  of  the  twenty,  fifteen  have  subjects 
which  appear  elsewhere  in  the  collection,  either  singly  or 
in  other  combinations.  For  example,  there  is  a  single 
hymn  to  *Savi  tr-and-Pusan' ;  but  there  are  about  a 
dozen  to  each  of  them  separately,  and  the  latter  also  oc- 
curs in  other  combinations.     Furthermore,  there  are  three 
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or  fonr  hymns  to  single  deities  whose  praise  is  sung  in 
other  hymns  in  connection  with  other  deities,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  subject  of  a  single 
hymn  appears  at  least  once  elsewhere  in  the  Rik ;  so  that 
the  entire  Veda  contains  less  than  fifty  hymns  which  can 
fairly  be  said  to  stand  alone.  Their  importance  varies. 
Some  have  been  thought  to  be  secular/  and  less  than  one- 

]R.         J.  Rhys,  The  Hibbert  Lccttires,  1886.     London,  1888. 

K.  Adolf  Kaegi,  The  Rig^eda.    Translated  by  R.  Arrowsmith.  Bos- 

ton, 1886. 

KB.  K.  Bmgmann,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
Languages,  Vol.  i.  Translated  by  J.  Wright.  New  York,  1888. 
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*This  is  to  be  doubted.  The  "Frog-hymn,'*  vii.  103,  thought  to  be 
humorous  (K.,  pp.  81-82,  and  EH.,  pp.  14,  loo-ioi),  belongs  by  tradition 
toParjanya  and  is  a  rain-charm  (K.,  note  342  end,  and  M.  Bloomfield, 
in  JAOS.,  xvii.,  1896,  pp.  173-179);  the  ** Dice-song,"  x.  34  (K.,  pp.  83- 
84,  and  MM3.,  pp.  77-79) »  fro™  its  closing  stanza  (14),  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  charm  against  gambling;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  other 
"secular**  hymns  are  of  a  similar  nature, — ^they  are  mostly  late, — al- 
though the  application,  as  in  the  case  of  ix.  112  (MM3.,  pp.  76-77),  may 
not  always  be  clear.  The  Rik  is  a  *  collection,  *  and  the  authors  of  its 
hymns  were  probably  \videly  separated  in  both  time  and  space.  While 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  include,  beside  hymns  to 
gods  of  various  kinds, — ^great  gods,  inferior  gods,  local  gods,  half  forgot- 
ten gods,  and  gods  just  coming  into  popular  favor,— other  hymns  whose 
connection  with  religion  is  not  clear;  the  indications  all  seem  to  show 
that  its  poetry  was,  without  exception,  regarded  by  the  collectors  as  sa- 
cred, and  that  none  of  it  was  ever  looked  upon  as  mere  literature. 
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third  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  referring  to  deities  at  all. 
Quite  a  number  of  hymns  have  for  their  subject  a  com- 
pound, known  as  a  dvamdva,  *pair,  couple/^  In  these 
hymns,  two  deities  are  treated  as  forming  a  sort  of  unit ; 
though,  with  few  exceptions,  each  word  is  in  the  dual  and 
retains  its  own  accent.^  Examples  are :  Indragni,  Mitrfivd- 
runa,  and  Dydvaprthivi.^  The  last  is  of  peculiar  interest.* 
The  compound  means,  *  Sky-and-Earth ' ;  and,  while 
there  are  nine  hymns  addressed  to  them  conjointly,  not  a 
single  hymn  appears  to  '  Sky '  (Dyo,  Dyu,  or  Div)  ^  alone, 
and  but  one  is  found  to  *  Earth*  (Prthivi).  The  words 
mean,  *  Bright-one '  and  *  Broad-one'  respectively;  but  they 
are  also  used,  even  in  the  Rik,  in  the  purely  physical  sense. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  standing  of  *  Earth,'  there 
can  be  no  question  that  *  Sky '  was  a  deity  of  some  sort, 
even  in  Indo-European  times;  for  Dyo  (Nom.  Dyaiis)  ap- 
pears in  Greek  as  ZeiJ?,  in  Old  High  German  as  Zio,  and  in 
Anglo-Saxon  as  Tiu,^  whence  comes  English  Tues-day. 
But  he  was  also  called  *  Father  Sky';  for  beside  Dyaiis 
pita,  appear  ZeiJ?  irarrip  and,  Latin,  Diespiter  and  Jupiter, 
the  latter  having  been  originally  a  Vocative  like  ZcO 
irar^p?  The  devas,  then,  were  probably  regarded  as  the 
children  of  Div.®  But  what  did  the  Aryans  think  of 
*  Bright-one'  ?  Was  he  a  supreme  sky-god  of  some  sort,  or 
simply  a  supposed  father  of  all  things  ?  Men  of  all  races 
have  asked  where  nature  came  from,  and  the  supposition 
that  the  sky  was  the  father  of  all  is  not  a  strange  one  for 
such  an  age.^ 

1  See  first  paragraph.        *  W.,  ?§  8i,  87,  and  1255. 

3 See  K.,  note  114.        '•See  EH.,  pp.  58-61.        «  W.,  ?36i,  d. 

*S&J.,  p.  414.     KB.,  5?  493  and  611.     K.,  note  112,  a  and  b. 

^S&J.,  p.  419-     KB.,  \\  135,  612,  and  647,6.     VH.,  1 197,  note  3,  and 
2213. 

*Deva-s  is  the  same  word  as  Latin  deus.    S&J.,  p.  419.  KB.,  §§170 
and  368. 

''Cf.  Lucretius,  ii.  991-998  and  v.  783-820.    Also  SBE.,  iv.,  p.  20,  foot- 
note 4.    The  authors  cited  under  SBK.  are  as  follows: — i..  Max  Miiller; 
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But  other  Indo-European  deities  are  known ;  for  San- 
skrit Usas,  '  Brightening-one,  Dawn,'  is  Latin  Aurora  and 
Homeric  'Hw,^  and  the  word  has  also  survived  in  English 
Eas-t  and  Eas-ter.  So  Surya,  'Gleaning-one,  Sun,'  is 
Latin  Sol  and  Homeric  'HAto?.^  Other  equations  have 
been  made ;  ^  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  their  charac- 
ter. In  addition  to  such  evidence,  the  languages  of  the 
family  contain  certain  related  words  which  must  have  had 
a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  religious  sense.*  The  Indo- 
Europeans,  then,  had  a  religion.  Its  deities  were  natural 
phenomena,*  and  the  religion  itself  may  be  called  a  sort  of 
animistic  supernaturalism  amounting,  possibly,  to  a  form 
of  polydaimonism.  This  is  all  that  the  facts  warrant  at 
present,  although  it  leaves  much  unexplained.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that,  although  the  idea  of  "Mother  Earth"  is 
familiar  enough  to  Indo-Germanic  ®  languages,  no  common 
expression  for  it  occurs  anywhere.  It  may  be  that  the 
need  of  a  common  mother  of  all  was  not  felt  tmtil  after  the 
dispersion ;  ^  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  such  a  being 
had  not  yet  attained  to  sufficient  importance®  to  have  a  set- 
tled name  and  a  fixed  place  among  the  deities. 

There  are  many  things  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit 
literature,  which  lend  color  to  the  assumption  that  the  In- 
do-Europeans  had  at  some  time  passed  through  a  stage  of ' 

iv.  and  xxiii.,  J.  Darmesteter;  xii.  and  xxvi.,  J.  Eggeling;  xxv.,  G.  Buh- 
ler;  xxxi.,  I^.  H.  Mills;  and  xlii.,  M.  Bloomfield. 

^S&J.,p.  414.  KB..  II 97,  5,  and  ^3.  VH.,  1 124.  W..  |J236and 
iao8,a. 

'S&J../.^.     KB.,  1 268.     W.,  |53.  b. 

*SceS&J.,  /.  c.\  and  K.,  notes  95,  121,  132,  136,  139,  145,  147,  149,  and 

<S&J.,  pp.  415-416.        */..  r.,  p.  418. 

•a  better  word,  in  this  connection,  than  Indo-European,  since  it  gives 
the  two  extremes. 
'S&J.,  pp.  419-420.  • 

"a.  /..  r.,  pp.  375-392;  andSBE.,  xxv.,  pp.  196,  329,  333,  and  353. 
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totemisin/  but,  even  if  the  assumption  is  true,  toteinism 
had  apparently  ceased  to  be  a  vital  force  in  their  religion 
long  before  the  Aryans  entered  the  Paiijab.  Among  the 
native  tribes,  however,  now  surviving  in  Northern  India, 
plant  totems  are  still  to  be  found  •,^  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  contact  with  these  peoples  may  have  tended  to  revive 
earlier  totemistic  beliefs,  or  possibly  to  have  introduced 
new  ones  among  the  folk ;  for  the  earliest  period  shows  few 
traces  of  the  later  animal  worship.^ 

Whether  the  strong  metaphors  of  the  Vedas  and — as  a 
secondary  product — the  marvelous  identification  of  things 
not  even  related,  which  occurs  in  such  profusion  in  the 
Brahmanas,  can  be  said  to  be  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  language  of  totemism  or  not ;  the  poet-sages  of  the  Rik 
seem  to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  totemism  as  such, 
and  they  can  hardly  have  understood  the  apparent  survi- 
vals from  such  a  stage  in  any  but  the  most  general  way. 
The  supposition  that  tribes  found  in  the  land  included 
plants  and  animals^  among  their  objects  of  worship  and 
that  the  Brahmans  borrowed  certain  ideas  from  the  native 
races  which  gave  promise  of  increasing  their  power,  seems 
far  more  reasonable.  At  a  later  day,  they  adopted  enough 
from  Buddhism  to  enable  them  to  meet  and  overthrow  it,* 

J  See  A.  B.  Cook,  in  JHS.,  xiv.,  1894,  pp.  81-169  (cf.,  however,  T&M., 
pp.  294-315);  O.,  pp.  68-87;  and  SBE.,  xxvi.,  pp.  9,  13-14.  I79.  etc.  Cf. 
also  J.,  pp.  117,  125-126,  and  208-209. 

2  J.,  pp.  207,  210,  213,  and  317.       -3 See  B.,  pp.  264-267. 

*Cf.  B.,  preface,  p.  xix. 

*Cf.  T.,  pp.  143-155.  The  readiness  of  Brahmanism  to  absorb  the  cult 
of  other  religions  (cf.  B.,  pp.  163,  168,  and  204)  makes  it  probable  that 
Semitic  ideas  were  early  assinulated  to  some  extent,  since  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  was  probably  borrowed  from  Semitic  sources.  See  W.,  I  2.  In 
any  case,  the  past  history  of  Brahmanism  shows  that  the  Hindus  can 
never  be  christianized  through  the  medium  of  their  own  sacred  writings: 
the  leopard  and  the  kid  might  indeed  lie  down  together;  but  the  kid 
,would  be  inside.  If  the  Brahma-Samaj  accepts  the  teachings  of  Clirist, 
the  patient  takes  the  medicine  after  he  has  first  rewritten  the  prescrip- 
tion and  got  rid  of  the  doctor.    See  EH.,  pp.  515-523. 
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and  the  same  propensity  appears  in  their  attitude  toward 
Christianity :  they  say  that  Christ  was  a  Mahatma, '  Great- 
soul,  Sage,'  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  end  by 
making  him,  as  they  did  Buddha,  an  "incarnation  of  Vis- 
nu."  ^  The  Indian  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
may,  therefore,  have  originated  by  borrowing.^ 

The  totemist  thinks  that  he  tejoins  his  totem  after 
death,'  and  the  Brahmans  may  have  found  in  this  a  valua- 
ble suggestion.  Evil  men,  especially  those  who  do  injury 
to  Brahmans,  will  be  reborn — so  they  came  to  teach — ^as 
some  plant  or  animal,^ — the  good  (ceremonially)  attain  to 
moksa,  'deliverance,'^ — and  the  doom  is  made  to  corre- 
spond to  the  guilt  That  there  were  such  borrowings 
from  other  races  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  traces  of  them 
can  be  detected  here  and  there.  Snake-worship,  which 
first  appears  in  the  Atharva-Veda,  probably  had  such  an 
origin,®  and  the  modem  Hindu  housewife  still  worships 
the  serpent  that  may  chance  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the 
thatch  of  the  roof. 

In  any  case,  the  only  Indo-European  objects  of  worship 
which  can  be  surely  established,  are  certain  natural  phe- 
nomena.*^ That  there  were  genuine  religious  elements  in 
the  belief  of  the  Aryan  peoples,  however,  is  clear ;  for  the 
scattered  tribes  made  progress  in  many  directions,  includ- 
ing their  ideas  of  deity.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  superstition  has  held  continual 
sway ;  for  superstition  is  the  deadly  foe  of  progress,  while 
the  attitude  of  mind  accompanying  worship  and  faith  is 
distinctly  favorable  to  mental  growth. 

That  there  may  be  genuine  faith  and  worship  among  the 

^  It  is  not  utterly  impossible  that  they  have  already  done  so  once.     See 
B.,  pp.  217-224,  and  EH.,  pp.  428-433  and  469. 
*  Cf.  J.,  pp.  314-318.        ^L,c.,i^.  314. 
*See  SBE.,  xxv.,  pp.  495-5oi-        *See  Z.  r.,  pp.  501-508. 
•Cf.  EH.,  pp.  I54»  376.  527,  533.  53^.  and  539.        ^cf.  S&J.,  p.  414. 
VOL.  LV.     NO.  217.  7 
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heathen  can  hardly  be  disputed,  since  what  is  credulity  in 
one  man  may  be  faith  in  another :  it  all  depends  upon  the 
personal  point  of  view.  The  conviction,  however,  that  the 
worship  of  the  Aryans  was  genuine  is  no  warrant  for  ig- 
noring the  real  nature  of  the  objects  worshiped ;  and,  since 
the  Vedic  system  of  beliefs  must  have  been  developed  more 
or  less  directly  from  its  original  Indo-European  prototype, 
care  should  be  taken  lest  enthusiasm  over  their  form  lead 
to  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  sense  of  the  Vedic  hymns. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  form  and  content  of  words 
which  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  There  are  passagjes  in  the 
Rik  which  resemble  certain  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  yet  to  compare  the  two  is  to  read  into  the  San- 
skrit much  more  than  it  really  contains.  To  read  the  phys- 
icist's meaning  into  the  illiterate  man's  use  of  the  word 
"sun''  is  absurd,  and  yet  to  compare  a  Vedic  hymn  with  a 
passage  of  Scripture  is  practically,  in  most  cases,  to  do  that 
very  thing.^  In  the  wildest  flights  of  their  imagination^ 
the  Hindu  Rsis  never  dreamed  of  such  a  being  as  the  He- 
brew Jehovah:^  what  they  did  finally  arrive  at,  was  the 
conviction  that  there  must  have  been  a  first  cause,  a  single 
agent,  from  whom  the  universe  came;^  but,  at  this  stage, 
their  religion  was  becoming  a  sort  of  monotheistic  panthe- 
ism, the  culmination  of  which  was  reached  in  the  later 
philosophical  works,  where  *Self '  (Atman),  or  *Real'  (Sat), 
is  "God";  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  righteous  man*  is 

*  To  most  readers,  it  not  only  puts  into  the  Sanskrit  the  original  He- 
brew conception,  but  the  modem  interpretation  of  that  conception* 
**  When  you  acquire  a  new  language,  you  acquire  a  new  brain,**  figura- 
tively speaking:  is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  standpoint  changes  with 
religion?  Of.,  for  example,  Hindu  ideas  of  bhakti,  *  resignation,  de- 
votion, piety  *  (B.,  pp.  224-233),  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

*  Making  due  allowance  for  the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   See  D.,  p.  114;  but  see  also  p.  133. 

^See  K.,  pp.  87-91;  and  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  214-217  and  224-225.     Cf.  Ib.^ 
XXV.,  pp.  2-18. 
"•  I.e.,  the  man  who  faithfully  keeps  the  precepts  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
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re-absorption  into  *  Real,'  there  to  lose  his  identity,  just  as 
juice  gathered  from  distant  trees  by  the  bees  becomes  sim- 
ply honey  and  no  part  of  it  can  tell  whence  it  came.^  In 
the  last  analysis,  this  "God"  of  the  Vedanta,  *End-of-the- 
Veda,'  is  not  much  more  than  a  deification  of  the  Life 
Principle  combined  with  the  idea  of  the  indestructibility 
of  matter; 2  though,  like  all  other  theosophic  speculations, 
it  can  hardly  be  pinned  down  to  anything  quite  so  definite.^ 
Again,  the  use  to  which  the  hymns  are  put  in  the  native 
ritual  is  often  a  surprising  revelation  of  their  probable  na- 
ture ;  and  it  not  infrequently  occt^rs  that  the  content  of  a 
hymn,  as  indicated  by  its  use,  is  not  what  its  form  would 
lead  a  casual  observer  to  even  suspect ;  indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  profoundest  scholars  seem  to  have  been  de- 
ceived in  this  matter,*  although  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  a  hymn  which  was  composed  for  a  legitimate  pur- 

^  Chandogya-Upanisad,  vi.  9.  See  SBE.,  i.,  p.  loi.  With  this  *  deliv- 
erance,* cf.  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists  and  that  of  the  Jains.  EB.,  ar- 
tk:le,  "Jains.*'  EH.,  pp.  286,  319-323.  and  336.  See  also/,  c,  pp.  426- 
428.     Cf.  also  MM.,  Lect.  vii.,  pp.  265-275. 

«  Cf.  SBE.,  i.,  pp.  104-105.        »Cf.  B.,  pp.  71-75. 

*Such  a  case  was  that  of  the  '*  Frog-hymn  **  already  mentioned.  An- 
other example  is  Atharva-Veda,  i.  14,  which  was  three  times  translated 
as  a  marriage  hymn,  and  obtained  considerable  admiration  in  this  guise. 
In  the  Kaugika-Siitra,  however,  which  contains  the  ritual  of  the  Athar- 
va-Veda, no  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  wedding  ceremonies;  but  it  is 
cited  among  the  rites  for  women  in  such  a  connection  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  an  incantation  of  a  girl  against  her  rival.  There  are 
also  some  indications  that  it  was  originally  part  of  a  funeral  service.  M. 
Bloomfield,  in  AJP.,  vii.,  Dec.,  1886,  pp.  473-476.  In  this  connection,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Atharva-Veda,  iv.  16  (trans.,  K.,  pp.  65-66,  and 
SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  88-89),  which  has  been  said  to  give  **  expression  to  the 
divine  omniscience  more  forcibly  than  any  other  hymn  of  theVedic 
literature  **  (K.,  p.  64),  is  not  treated  with  due  respect  in  the  Kau9ika:  its 
first  stanza  is  cited  in  the  witchcraft  practices,  and  its  third  in  the  book  of 
omens  and  portents.  It  is  not  referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  Sutra.  See 
JAOS.,  xiv.,  1890,  Introduction,  pp.  Ixvii.  and  Ixviii.,  and  pp.  139,  278, 
and  401;  or  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  389-393.  It  is  possibly  significant  that,  while 
Durga  is  given  a  thousand  different  forms  in  the  sacred  literature  ( B. ,  pp. 
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pose,  or  in  a  spirit  of  true  worship,  could  be  appropriated 
to  other  uses.^  The  truth  is  that  the  facts  demand  caution. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  lead  too  far  in 
the  other  direction ;  for  there  is  too  much  that  appears  to 
breathe  a  noble  spirit  to  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  is  all  priestly  mummery.^  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
Brahmans,  as  a  class,  were  utilitarian  and,  in  that  sense, 
"practical" ;  but  altruism  does  not  yet  rule  the  world,  and 
the  Hindus  were  intensely  human.*  When  the  Vedas  had 
taken  their  final  shape,  and  possibly  before  that  time,  it  is 
also  probable  that  the  Atharva-Veda  represented  the  views 
of  the  masses  more  accurately  than  the  Rik ;  for,  while  the 
few  reach  the  higher  level,  the  many  simply  follow  the 
prevailing  tendency.*  Even  the  Israelites  repeatedly  fell 
into  idolatry,  and  in  times  of  prosperity  men  are  prone  to 
forget  God.  All  the  evidence  must  be  carefully  weighed 
and  sifted  before  the  final  verdict  is  pronounced  ;  but  the 
present  indications  are  that  the  early  days  of  struggle  and 
conquest  were  characterized,  in  large  measure,  by  a  genu- 
ine religious  spirit  which  inclined  men  to  prayer  and 
praise.  Gradually,  however,  prayer  itself  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  power  (it  was  ultimately  deified  as  the 
all-pervading  spirit  of  the  universe,  the  divine  essence);^ 
so  that,  in  the  Atharva-Veda,^  brdh  man,  *  prayer,  devo- 
tion,* came  to  mean,  *  spell,  charm,  enchantment';  and  the 
priest  who  was  master  of  the  Vedas  was  supposed  to  have 

165  and  199),  she  receives  ninety  miUion  in  a  witchcraft  practice  (AJP., 
X.,  July,  1889,  pp.  181-182),  whose  rites  are  based  on  those  of  her  wor- 
ship (durgapuja). 

^See  SBE.,  xlii.,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixxii.-lxxiii.,  and  pp.  254,  310,  372,  389, 
412,  and  496;  and  B.,  p.  6,  footnote  i. 

2Cf.  B.,  pp.  32-34. 

^Cf.  M.  Bloomfield,  in  JAOS.,  xvii.,  1896,  pp.  176-177. 

*Cf.  EH.,  pp.  156-159- 

*B.,  pp.  81-^2.     EH.,  pp.  221-241.     T.,  pp.  125-126. 

•Called  the  Veda  of  the  princely  classes.    SBE.,  xlii.,  Introd.,  p.  xxv. 
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the  gods  in  his  power.  ^  The  marked  lowering  in  the  tone 
of  the  religious  literature,  of  which  this  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
ample, may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  clear  indications  that 
priestly  self-seeking,  superstition,  and  degrading  influences 
were  at  work  among  the  people.^  When  the  Brahmans  at 
length  classed  themselves  as  devas,  manusya-devas, 
*  human-gods,'^  the  idea  of  the  heavenly  devas  was  distinct- 
ly lowered,  and  the  gods  soon  became  like  the  Greek  deoi} 
But,  to  return  to  the  deities,  there  are  indications  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  those  of  the  Hindus  were 
among  the  last  to  separate  in  Indo-European  times  ;'^  and, 
in  spite  of  the  phonetic  difficulties,^  Varuna,  *Enveloping- 
one,  Heaven,'  is  probably  Ovpavch.'^  Whether  the  word  is 
Indo-Germanic,  or  not,  cannot  be  told  from  the  available 

data ;  but  if  the  conception  was  not  a  limited  one,  it  soon 

> 

*  K.,  pp.  4,  5,  and  32,  and  note  no.  Cf.  SBE.,  xlii.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixvi. 
«Cf.  B.,  pp.  43-63;  and  EH.,  pp.  151-160,  and  524-525. 

*SBE.,  xii.,  pp.  309  and  374;  id.,  xxvi.,  p.  341;  etc. 

*  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  intrigues  of  Indra  or  those  of  Zei^f 
are  survivals  from  a  savage  state,  except  in  the  sense  that  the  germs  of 
the  stories  may  go  back  to  a  time  when  there  was  a  notion  that  gods  (dai- 
mons)  are  above  restraint,  or  when  such  offenses  were  not  recognized  in 
their  true  light.  The  developed  myths  are  probably  the  marks  of  a  de- 
generate age  when  men  sought  an  excuse  for  wrongdoing.  This  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  many  deeds  of  Indra,  barely  mentioned  in  the 
hymns,  are  given  in  detail  in  later  writings.  With  a  clearer  view  of  mo- 
rality, such  acts  would  ultimately  begin  to  be  condemned,  exactly  as  they 
were;  indeed,  for  one  offense,  Indra  himself  was  actually  cursed  by  a 
muni,  *  holy-man,  hermit,'  and  his  release  from  the  curse  gave  him 
his  thousand  eyes,  i.e.,  the  stars.  Katha-Sarit-Sagara  ( *  Ocean-of-the- 
Streams-of-Story '),  x\ii.  137.  (Translated  by  C.  H.  T*awney.  Calcutta, 
1880-84.)  The  spirit  which  prompted  these  myths  is  not  yet  dead,  even 
in  civilized  countries;  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  refer  them  back  to 
a  sa\'age  age,  a  solution  which  creates  more  difficulties  than  it  removes. 
In  the  case  of  Indra,  it  is  also  clearly  impossible,  except  by  transference, 
even  if  the  story  is  old  enough  to  be  known  to  the  ^^tapatha-Brahmana, 
where  he  is  invoked  as  the  lover  of  Ahalya.     See  SBE.,  xxvi.,  p.  81. 

*S&J.,  pp.  I30-I3i»  225-228,  410,  and  414. 

♦Z,.  r.,  130  and  412. 

^K.,  note  241.     It  is  supported  by  urvara:  Apovpa,     MM3.,  p.  161. 
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disappeared  from  the  other  branches  of  the  family.  Among 
the  Greeks,  later  on,  the  idea  arose  that  *  Sky '  was  the  de- 
scendant of  *  Heaven,'  and  the  ruling  ZeiJ?  became  the 
grandson  of  Ovpavch.  The  Indo-Iranians,  on  the  other 
hand,  exalted  Varuna,  while  Dyaus  was  allowed  to  fall 
somewhat  into  neglect. 

The  Indo-Iranian  period  still  contains  much  that  is 
problematical.  Certain  things  may  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently well  established  to  be  assigned  to  this  period ;  but 
that  does  not  make  them  Indo-European.^  Among  the 
Indo-Iranians,  Varuna — for  it  will  be  convenient  to  keep 
the  Sanskrit  form  of  the  word — received  the  epithet  *  liv- 
ing' (Sanskrit  asura),  probably  in  some  such  sense  as  *  un- 
changing, immortal '  (it  is  not  used  of  mere  physical  life 
and  sometimes  implies  wisdom) ;  and,  in  Zend,  this  epi- 
thet, acquiring  a  sense  of  *  Master'  or  *Lord,'  crowded  out 
the  original  word,  which,  however,  remained  in  use  in  the 
physical  sense.  Ahura  Mazdah,  *  Wise  Lord,'  is,  therefore, 
the  Avestan  equivalent  of  Varuna.^ 

In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Rik,  asura  is  applied  to 
the  highest  gods;^  but  in  the  late  hymns  and  in  the 
Brahmanas,  it  has  come  to  mean  *  demon.'  Popular  ety- 
mology soon  made  it  into  a-sura,  '  non-god,'  and  developed 
out  of  that  a  new  word,  sura,  *god.'  In  the  A  vesta,  on 
the  other  hand,  daeva  was  appropriated  to  mean  'demon.' 
While  no  religious  schism  can  be  inferred  from  these  facts, 
it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  judging  from  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  two  religions,  coming 
from  the  same  source  and  having  so  many  things  in  com- 
mon,- could  exist  so  near  together  and  not  become  more  or 
less  hostile.  If,  as  now  seems  probable,  the  Gathas — ^the 
earliest  portions  of  the  Avesta — ^are  of  about  the  same  age 

1S&J..P.414. 

*SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Iviii.    O.,  pp.  29-30. 
»SBE.,  /.  c,  p.  Ixxx.    EB.,  article,  "  Zoroaster." 
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as  the  late  hymns  of  the  Rik,^  and  if  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
the  Daeva-party  of  Iran  was  tending  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  Vedic  worshipers;^  there  can  hardly  be 
any  question  that  the  history  of  the  two  words  was  influ- 
enced, in  both  languages,  by  the  hostility  natural  to  the 
situation.^  Again,  if  such  a  feeling  did  arise,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  why  Indra,  who  is  distinctly  a  Hindu 
creation  (Iranian  tradition  knows  nothing  of  him),*  should 
be  mentioned  among  the  demons  in  the  Avesta.*  To  be 
sure,  the  Avestan  Verethraghna  has  been  compared  to  In- 
dra;^ but  the  comparison  will  hardly  hold.''  Verethraghna 
has  no  real  Vedic  equivalent,  although  he  has  some  of  the 
features  of  Agni,  *Fire,'  in  his  character  as  the  'cloud- 
bom'  lightning  which  descended  to  earth  ;®  for  the  sacred 
fire,  with  which  he  came  to  be  identified,  seems  to  have 

*SBE.,  xxxi.,  Introd.,  p.  xxxvii.  The  Vedas  grew  up  in  the  region 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  extending  eastward,  while  the 
Avesta  developed  in  the  country  which  reaches  toward  the  north  and 
west  from  the  same  range  of  mountains.  SBE.,  xxxi.,  Introd.,  pp. 
xxviii.-xxxiii.     See  EH.,  pp.  70  and  170-172. 

*Cf.  SBE.,  /.  c,  p.  xix.,  and  EH.,  pp.  lo-ii. 

^Opposed  is  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxx'.  Cf.,  however,  /.  r.,  p.  102, 
footnote  1;  ib.^  xxxi.,  Introd.,  pp.  xix.-xxi.,  xxxiii.,  andxxxvi.;  EH., 
p.  186;  and  EB.,  /.  c.    See  also  O.,  pp.  162-166. 

*  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxxi. 

*  Cf.,  however,  K.,  note  142. 

•SBE.,  /.  r.,  pp.  Ixiv.  and  Ixxx.     O.,  pp.  29,  75,  and  134. 

'^The  Vedic  epithet,  vrtrahan,  is  not  confined  to  Indra,  and  its 
Zend  equivalent,  verethrajan,  clearly  means  *  victorious. '  Cf .  SBE., 
xxxi.,  p.  337,  footnote  2.  Moreover,  although  Verethraghna  is  the  best 
armed  of  the  gods  (SBE.,  xxiii.,  pp.  232,  233,  etc.),  and  kills  the  foe  with 
a  single  stroke  (/.  r.,  p.  137),  he  really  has  little  in  common  with  Indra: 
for  he  is  constantly  referred  to  as  **  made  by  Ahura  **  (/.  r.,  pp.  6,  10,  15, 
17,  etc.);  and,  as  the  "blow  of  victory**  {ib,^  xxxi.,  p.  337),  or  the  **  ge- 
nius of  Victory  *'  (/^.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixiv.),  he  is  identified  with  the  sa- 
cred fire  which  is  supposed  to  kill  hosts  of  fiends,  and  is,  therefore,  still 
faithfully  maintained  wherever  there  are  Parsis  (/.  r.,  pp.  Ixxxix.-xc). 

*K.,  p.  35.  Cf.  M.  Bloomfield,  in  JAOS.,  xvi.,  1894,  pp.  14,  17,  18, 
and  23-24. 
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been  regarded  both  as  the  source  of  all  other  fires  ^  and  as 
the  earthly  representative  of  the  heavenly  fire.  But  Aves- 
tan  Atar,  *Fire'  (cf.  Athar-van,  Ath  ar-va-Veda),  seems 
also  to  refer  to  the  lightning,^  and,  like  Agni,  he  too  is  a 
*son  of  the  waters,'  i.e.,  is  born  of  the  rain-clouds.^  In 
some  of  his  functions,  Atar  corresponds  to  Agni  as  a  ter- 
restrial god ;  *  but  he  also  performs  Indra's  feat  of  conquer- 
ing ^Serpent'  (Sanskrit  Ahi).* 

In  both  the  Rik  and  the  Avesta,  however,  there  is  an- 
other god  who  slays  the  demon  Ahi.  In  the  Rik,  he  is 
called  Trita  (once,  i.  158,  5,  Traitana),  'Third';  and  he  is 
occasionally  spoken  of  as  aptya,  'dwelling-in-the-waters.'* 
In  the  Avesta,  he  has  become  Thraetaona  Athwya.*^  Again, 
both  sacred  writings  contain  a  number  of  passages,  not  to 
mention  an  entire  hymn  addressed  to  him  in  the  Rik,^  re- 
ferring to  Apaih  Napat,  *  Son  of  the  Waters,'  without  fur- 
ther designation  by  name.     These  two  deities,  then,  must 

^  It  was  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  one  thousand  and  one  fires  of  six- 
teen different  classes.     SBE.,  iv.,  p.  113,  footnote  i. 

*See  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixii. 

8 SBE.,  xxiii.,  p.  299.     R-V.,  i.  143,  1;  iii.  9,  1;  etc. 

*SBE.,  xxxi.,  p.  80,  ?4. 

*SBH.,  iv.,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixii.-lxiii.;  and  ib.^  xxiii.,  pp.  297-299.  On  the 
other  hand,  Agni  and  Indra  are  often  associated  (there  are  at  least  eleven 
hymns  in  the  Rik  addressed  to  Indragni),  and  the  epithet,  vrtrahan,  is 
applied  to  them  conjointly  (i.  108,  3;  iii.  12,  4;  vii.  93,  i  and  4;  etc.);  but 
it  is  also  used  of  Agni  alone  (i.  74,  3;  iii.  20,  4;  vi.  16,  19;  etc.),  and  this 
use  of  the  epithet — ^it  occurs  even  in  the  oldest  hymns — cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  a  supposed  mixing  of  the  types  of  gods.  See  O.,  pp.  98-101, 
and  MM3.,  pp.  325-326. 

«See  K.,  note  112,  d;  AB.,  ii.,  pp.  326-330;  E.  D.  Perry,  in  JAOS.,  xi.. 
1885,  pp.  142-146;  and  O.,  pp.  143-144.  Trita  is  passing  off  the  stage  in 
the  Rik,  and  in  the  Atharvan  has  become  "  the  scapegoat  of  the  gods.** 
K.,  p.  33;  and  M.  Bloomfield,  in  AJP.,  xvii.,  Dec,  1896,  pp.  430-437. 

^  In  Fargard  xx.  2,  of  the  Avesta,  Thrita  appears,  as  the  first  healer,  and 
in  one  other  passage,  Yasna  ix.  10,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Athwya.  These 
are  probably  mere  developments  of  the  same  original  idea.  See  SBE., 
iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixiii.  and  p.  219;  ib.y  xxxi.,  p.  233;  and  CB.,  p.  178,  \  10. 

8  ii.  35.    Stanza  15  is  a  late  addition. 
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at  least  go  back  to  Indo-Iranian  times,  if  they  are  not  still 
older.  Apam  Napat^  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  light- 
ning;^ and  it  seems  extremely  likely  that  Trita  also  was 
bnt  a  name  for  one  of  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  lightning  was  originally  thought  of  as  three 
gods,^  or,  possibly,  as  a  threefold  god ;  somewhat  as  Agni 
vras  later  regarded  as  threefold,^  or  as  the  highest  god  of 
the  Avesta  was  regarded  as  sevenfold,*  a  conception  which 
appears  in  the  Rik  as  the  seven  Adityas.  The  seventh 
Aditya  has  never  been  identified,^  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  third  go4  of  lightning  was  called  simply  *  Third,''  be- 
cause no  definite  name  suggested  itself.  Where  we  see 
different  forms  of  lightning,  they  would  come  to  see  differ- 
ent gods ;  and  Trita  may  well  have  been  the  rain-producing 
thunderbolt  which  rends  the  clouds  and  does  not  descend 
to  earth,  while  '  Fire,'  Atar  or  Agni, — in  both  the  Avesta 
and  the  Rik  sometimes  called  *son  of  the  waters'  (Sanskrit 
apam  napat), — probably  referred  to  the  blinding  flash,  with 
which  the  fire-producing  stroke  of  the  lightning  is  attend- 
ed.    If  Agni  meant  '  Agile-one,'  ®  as  is  supposed,  it  would, 

'  Regarded  by  some  as  identical  with  Neptunus  and  llocti^Q>v,  See  E. 
W.  Fay,  in  AJP.,  xvii.,  Apr.,  1896,  pp.  1-29. 

^SBE.,  xxiii.,  p.  6,  footnote  i. 

^  Three  was  a  sacred  number;  and  the  blinding  flash,  the  forked  light- 
ning of  the  clouds,  and  the  bolt  which  descends  to  earth,  must  have  been 
noticed  very  early. 

*See  EH.,  pp.  105  and  107. 

*SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  pp.  lix.-lx.     See  also  ib,^  xxxi.,  Introd.,  p.  xviii. 

*K.,  notes  226-227. 

^  *  First  *  and  *  Second '  are  later  developments. 

*  Both  words  were  probably  to  be  found  in  Indo-Iranian,  although  nei- 
ther seems  to  have  been  fixed  in  its  use.  Agni  must  be  Indo-Germanic; 
for  it  is  the  same  as  Latin  ignis,  *  fire.'  Whether  Trita  and  Apam  Napat 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  early  period,  as  some  believe,  may  be  ques- 
tioned; but  it  in  no  way  affects  the  possibility  that  the  Indo-Europeans 
may  have  applied  the  term,  *  Agile-one,'  to  both  the  fire  and  the  flash  of 
lightning  which  caused  it  If  they  did  not  actually  worship  them,  they 
were  at  least  inspired  with  sufficient  awe  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Indo- 
Iranian  worship  of  fire  and  lightning. 
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on  that  basis,  be  an  exceedingly  fitting  name.  Seen  at 
a  distance,  the  stroke  would  become  the  descending  bolt, 
Apaih  Napat,^  frequently  called  "the  tall  lord,"  or,  more 
suggestively  still,  "  the  swift-horsed,  the  tall  and  shining 
lord,"  in  the  Avesta.^ 

As  to  the  demon  Ahi,  '  Straitening-one,  Confining-one, 
Serpent,'^  he  was,  originally,  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  crest  of  the  approaching  thunderstorm,  looked  upon  as 
a  gigantic  snake  threatening  to  take  away  the  light  of 
heaven.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  phenomenon  un- 
der conditions  such  as  probably  prevailed  in  the  region  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  where  the  idea 
seems  to  have  originated,  can  readily  imderstand  some- 
thing of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  highly  imagina- 
tive people  who  could  not  guess  the  real  nature  of  what 
was  taking  place.  Such  a  cloud  crest  in  a  country  of  vio- 
lent thunderstorms — West  Turkestan  and  Bokhara  still  re- 
tain that  feature  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  now 
become  quite  arid — ^is  certainly  suggestive,  to  a  strong  im- 
agination, of  a  huge  serpent  writhing  across  the  sky ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  idea  arose.  That  the 
Avesta  has  preserved  the  notion  in  its  original  form  seems 
also  likely,  since  the  sudden  darkness  produced  by  the  ap- 
proaching storm,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  threatening 
blackness  of  the  heavens,  is  an  awe-inspiring  sight.  Every- 
where, beyond  the  crest,  the  sky  is  dark;  and  Ahi,  i.e.,  the 

^  ApS.m  Napat  and  Atar  are  mentioned  side  by  side  in  the  Avesta  as 
distinct  divinities  (SBE.,  xxiii.,  pp.  5-6,  14,  36,  38,  etc.),  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  apaili  napat  always  means  Agni  in  the  Rik;  in 
fact,  two  distinct  gods  seem  to  be  clearly  recognized.  See  vi.  13,  3,  and 
X.  8,  5.    Cf.  also  i.  122  and  186;  vi.  52;  vii.  34  and  35;  and  x.  30  and  92. 

« Otherwise  "lofty,**  •'brilliant,"  *•  glittering-one,"  etc.  SBE.,  L  c.\ 
and  ib,^  xxxi.,  pp.  197,  204,  219,  319,  326;  etc.  But  see  AB.,  ii.,  pp. 
17-19  and  36-37. 

'Ahi-sis  thesame  word  as  Zend  Azhi-s,  Lat.  anguis^  and  Greek 
Ixif.     KB.,  U  429.  c.  and  433,  a. 
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*  Serpent'  Kar^  ^%^xh^i  ^^  *  Dragon-of-the-sky/  seems  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  the  heavenly  light.^  Men  will  be 
left  to  perish  in  darkness,  unless  he  is  driven  away.  Some 
such  feeling  is  only  natural  to  a  nature-worshiping  people. 
The  idea  that  'Serpent'  is  keeping  back  the  rain  must  be 
secondary,^  resulting,  probably,  from  some  such  conditions 
as  those  which  prevail  in  the  Panjab,  where  that  side  of 
the  myth  became  prominent. 

In  the  Rik,  a  slight  variation  from  the  original  form  of 
the  myth  seems  to  have  taken  place,  since  it  is  Indra  who 
drives  back  the  dragon  and  restores  the  light  to  men." 
When  he  battles  with  Ahi,  he  used  the  thunderbolt  as  a 
weapon,*  and  it  seems  clear  that  a  new  conception  has  taken 
place  concerning  the  "strife  of  the  elements."  The  favor- 
ite Vedic  name  for  the  sky-dragon  is  Vrtra,  '  Covering-one, 
Restraining-one,'  and  he  is  often  identified  with  Ahi.*  But 

*Cf.  SBE.,  xxiii.,  pp.  297-299.        *Cf.  SBE.,  iv.,  lutrod.,  p.  briii. 

'/,.  c,  p.  bdv.    K.,  p.  40. 

*R-V.,  iv.  22,  5.  The  best  translation  for  ordinary  purposes  is  to  be 
found  in  G.    See  K.,  note  116. 

*  Although  Vrtra  has  disappeared  from  Mazdeism  (the  Zend  equivalent, 
Verethra,  signifies  'victory,'  SBE.,  xxxi.,  p.  337,  footnote  2),  there 
are  still  some  traces  of  him  left:  for  v  e  r  e  th  r  a-t  a  u  r  v  a  n  means  *  sub- 
duing-the-fiend  *  (CB.,  p.  184,  J  9);  and,  altliough  the  accepted  meaning 
of  Verethra-ghna  is  *  Blow-of-victory,'  the  etymological  meaning,  *  Vrtra- 
killing,'  is  still  indicated  by  the  destruction  of  fiends  supposed  to  be 
wrought  by  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Parsis,  a  function  shared,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  Agni.  R-V.,  x.  87.  K.,  p.  36.  SBE.,  xlii.,  p.  475.  See  also 
ib.^  xxiii.,  p.  141,  footnote  3.  Again,  since  the  word  must  have  been  an 
adjective  originally  (-ghna,  'smiting,  killing,'  is  employed  to  form  ad- 
jective compounds  in  Sanskrit),  it  seems  likely  that  Mazdeism  developed 
a  new  god  out  of  an  epithet  of  the  lightning.  The  ruin  wrought  by  light- 
ning would  lead  to  the  idea  that  *  Fire,'  i.e.,  the  bright  flash  accompany- 
ing the  stroke,  was  the  *  fiend-smiter '  (cf.  Agni  vftrahan,  R-V.,  i.  59,  6, 
etc.,  and  Atar  as  the  conqueror  of  Azhi  Dahaka,  i.e.,  Ahi,  SBE.,  xxiii., 
pp.  297-299);  but  the  same  ruin  must  also  have  speedily  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  blow.  In  the  meantime,  the  adjective,  *  Vrtra-killing,' by  a 
very  common  process,  had  probably  come  to  be  used  as  a  noun,  *  Vrtra- 
smiting-one ' ;  and,  when  the  demon  Vrtra  had  been  forgotten,  Verethra- 
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there  are  other  similar  demons  of  the  sky  in  the  Vedas,  es- 
pecially ^usna,  *  Drying-one,  Parching-one,'  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  heat  of  the  dry  season.  He  too  is  slain  by  In- 
dra's  thunderbolt,^  which  simply  means  that  it  is  cooler 
after  a  thunderstorm,  i.e.,  the  change  of  temperature  is  the 
real  basis  of  the  myth.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Hindus — they  do  it  yet — at  once 
conjure  up  a  god  or  demon,  or  both,  whenever  they  are  at 
a  loss[[to  explain  anything  that  may  occur.^ 

ghna,  who  "wears  the  glory  made  by  Mazda"  (SBB.,  iv.,  p.  215),  be- 
came, first,  the  lightning-stroke;  then,  the  sacred  fire,  the  fiend-smiting 
earthly  representative  of  the  heavenly  fire  (cf.  /.  r.,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixi.  and 
Ixiv.);  and,  finally,  *  Blow-of- victory ,  *  since  verethra  had  come  to  mean 
*  victory.*  That  tliis  was  his  origin  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable 
from  the*fact  that  a  still  later  god  of  lightning  was  developed  in  the 
Avesta.  See  /.  ^.,  pp.  Ixiii.  and  Ixxiv.  That  he  is  represented  as,  or  is 
likened  to,  various  animals,  etc.  (see  SBE.,  xxiii.,  pp.  231-248),  is  not 
surprising;  for  the  Vedas,  including  the  prose  writings,  also  abound  in 
similar  language.  WTien  the  highly  figurative  expressions  are  sifted 
down,  they  usually  return,  as  the  basis  for  the  imagery,  some  simple  or- 
dinary fact  of  the  physical  world ;  and  that  is  the  thing  to  be  looked  for. 
See  M.  Bloomfield,  in  JAOS.,  xvi.,  1894,  pp.  23-24;  and  in  AJP.,  xvii., 
Dec,  1896,  pp.  399-408.  If  the  seer  makes  a  liberal  use  of  hyperbole  and 
represents  his  gods  as  appearing  in  different  forms,  he  is  simply  taxing 
his  imagination,  in  genuine  oriental  fashion,  to  do  justice  to  his  subject. 
Transferred  to  a  western  tongue,  the  figures  of  an  oriental  language  are 
apt  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  and  are  often  given  a  meaning  which  the 
native  users  would  fail  to  comprehend,  somewhat  as,  *  Can  you,  perhaps, 
tell  ? '  acquires  in  English  a  degree  of  politeness  foreign  to  the  German 
original.  In  much  of  this  imagery,  the  ethnologist  is  prone  to  discover 
a  "  survival "  from  a  totemistic  age;  but  human  nature  is  still  something 
of  an  enigma.  Results  that  have  a  general  similarity  it  will  undoubtedly 
always  give:  Mongolian,  Hottentot,  Red  Indian,  and  Caucasian  are 
similar;  for  they  are  all  human,  and  even  science  is  coming  to  believe  in 
the  single  origin  of  man  (J.,  p.  7);  but  the  diversity  is-quite  as  marked  as 
the  similarity;  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  these  fig- 
lu^es  are  related  to  totemism  only  in  so  far  as  both  may  have  originate^ 
from  the  same  fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind. 

iR-V.,  i.  33,  12. 

*The  demons  of  Mazdeism  are  more  conspicuous;  but  they  were  prob- 
ably not  more  numerous  than  those  of  Vedism.  Cf.  O.,  pp.  262-273;  AB., 
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But  other  deities  are  common  to  the  Rik  and  the  Avesta, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  both. 
Closely  associated  with  Varuna,  are  Mitra,  *  Friendly-one, 
Friend,'  and  Aryaman,^  'Faithful-one,  True-friend.'  Nei- 
ther deity  is  sharply  defined  in  the  Rik,  although  the 
Avestan  Mithra  and  Airyaman  both  became  distinctly  indi- 
vidualized.^  As  a  rule,  the  two  are  invoked  in  company 
with  Varuna — there  is  a  single  hymn  to  Mitra  in  the  Rik — 
and  old  formulas  still  surviving  in  the  Avesta*  show  that 
Mitra  and  Varuna  must  have  been  very  early  associated  in 
this  way.  With  Varuna,  they  comprise  the  chief  Adityas, 
*Sons  of  Aditi';*  but  Varuna  is  the  important  one.*  He 
it  is  that  punishes  the  transgressors  of  his  laws  with  drop- 
sy;* and,  in  his  worship  and  that  of  the  other  Adityas,  ap- 
pear, for  the  most  part,  those  features  of  the  Vedic  beliefs 

ii.,  pp.  196-224  and  298-366;  and  E.  D.  Perry,  in  JAOS.,  ri.,  1885,  pp. 
199-205.  In  the  beliefs  of  the  later  Vedic  worshipers,  demons  there  were 
in  abundance.  To  their  agency,  diseases  were  often  attributed,  as  they 
still  are,  in  India.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  no  **  boundary  line  be- 
tween disease  and  demonology  in  the  Atharvan.**  See  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp. 
273,  280,  339,  393,  and  406;  and  cf,  B.,  p.  41,  and  O.,  pp.  59-63.  The 
spells  and  incantations  of  this  Veda — there  are  also  spells  in  the  Rik — 
are  largely  intended  to  combat  these  agencies.  Cf.  O.,  pp.  8,  17-22,  etc. 
Also  K.,  pp.  85-86  and  notes  361-362.  Such  spells  are  not  recognized  as 
witchcraft,  imless  employed  for  an  evil  purpose;  and  the  Brahman  might 
use  them  to  slay  his  foes !  Manava-Dharma-^^astra  (*  Manu*s-Law-Book'), 
xi.  33.  See  SBE.,  xxv.,  p.  436.  See  also  ib.,  xlii.,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixii.,  and 
Ixvii.  The  present  Hindu  practice  of  attempting  to  scare  away  the 
**  cholera  goddess  "  by  placing  a  dog  with  spots  on  his  forehead  at  each 
of  the  four  comers  of  the  town  is  probably  very  old;  for  the  *  four-eyed 
dog  *  (see  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  68,  318,  and  404)  figures  also  in  Mazdeism  as  a 
terror  to  fiends.     See  ib,^  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxxvi.  and  p.  97. 

^  This  word  has  survived  in  Celtic.    K.,  note  37. 

*SBE.,  /.  c.y  pp.  lx.-lxi.,  and  pp.  229-230. 

'A.  r.,  p.  Ixi. 

*' Boundless-one '  (space?).  K.,  p.  59  and  note  225.  EH.,  pp.  72-73. 
AB.,  iii.,  pp.  88-98.     O.,  pp.  203-207. 

*K.,  pp.  58-71  and  notes  226-261.  B.,  pp.  16-20.  EH.,  pp.  61-72. 
AB.,  iii.,  pp.  98-149.     O.,  pp.  185-203. 

«K.,  note  255.    SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  241  and  273.     O.,  pp.  292-298. 
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which  almost  seem  to  indicate  an  etliical  religion.^  Al- 
though he  ultimately  became  a  mere  god  of  the  waters,  in 
his  earlier  character  he  was  praised,  in  connection  with 
Mitra,  in  such  strains  as : — 

*  Of  you  two  gods,  the  eye  so  bright,  Varuna, 
The  sun  with  far-extended  beams,  up  rises; 
•  Whose  steady  gaze  beholds  all  earthly  creatures: 
He  has  observed  the  mood  among  the  mortals. 

From  the  broad  earth,  from  high  and  mighty  heaven, 
Ye  have  sent  forth,  O  Mitra  and  Varuna, 
In  field  and  house,  ye  drop-distilling  powers, 
Your  spies;  the  skulking  sleeplessly  observing. 

No  fools,  ye  Mighty,  of  you  two  these  demons, 

In  whom  is  seen  no  lustre  neither  glitter, 

All  follow  up  the  evil  deeds  of  mortals; 

Not  for  the  fool  the  secrets  are  of  you  two.'    vii.  6i,  i,  3,  5. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  real  point  referred 
to,  is  the  fact  that  the  light  of  the  sun  reveals  everything 
to  the  eye :  there  is  no  deep  spiritual  significance  in  the 
stanzas:  they  all  start  from  the  physical  side;^  and,  while 
there  may  be  said  to  be  an  idea  of  supernatural  beings  in- 
volved, they  are  simply  abstractions  from  the  common- 
place facts  of  the  physical  world.' 

IK.,  pp.  60-61  and  67.  T.,  p.  117.  B.,  pp.  33-34-  Bat  see  O.,  pp. 
284-292. 

*  It  may  still  be  said  of  the  more  devoted  of  the  early  worshipers  that 
they  appear  to  have  ^earnestly  desired  to  *♦  seek  God,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  him,  and  find  him." 

^Cf.  B.,  pp.  7-9,  and  K.,  pp.  27-32.  It  is  possible  that  Varuna  was  at 
first  the  starry  heavens,  or,  more  probably,  the  dull  leaden  sky  of  a 
settled  rain  (he  came  to  include  both,  see  EH.,  p.  67,  and  cf.  JR.,  pp.  115- 
116,  and  K.,  note  241), — ^the  dark  night  sky  seems  like  something  en- 
veloping the  earth,  as  does  also  the  rain-cloud, — while  Mitra  may  have 
been  the  bright  heaven  by  day,  looked  upon  as  friendly  to  men,  although 
it  seems  likely  that  the  word  was  at  first  merely  an  appellation  used  with 
Varuna  to  indicate  the  day  sky.  Cf.  E.  W.  Fay,  in  AJP.,  xv.,  Dec, 
1894,  p.  430,  footnote  2.  But  see  O.,  pp.  48-51.  Aryaman  may  have 
been  the  unchanging  blue  depth  beyond,  the  *  Faithful-one,*  He  was 
especially  invoked  at  weddings,  probably  with  some  such  feeling  as  ap- 
pears in  the  familiar,  '*  Blessed  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on.** 
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The  intoxicating  drink  Soma  (Zend  Haoma)  was  wor- 
shiped as  a  god  by  both  the  Vedists  and  the  Magi ;  and,  al- 
though it  is  the  chief  object  of  sacrifice  in  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  Rik  and  gives  strength  to  the  gods  to  vanquish 
the  demons,  it  too  probably  went  back  to  Indo-Iranian 
times  as  a  deity.  That  it  became  a  god,  or  daimon,  is  nat- 
ural enough,  since  its  intoxicating  effects  would  inevitably 
be  attributed  to  some  supernatural  agency.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  functions  would  present  no  more  difficulty 
to  the  Indo-Iranians  than  the  assumption  that  *  Sun  *  was  a 
god  as  well  as  the  eye  of  Mitravaruna  did  to  the  Hindus. 
As  there  were  different  manifestations  of  Agni,  so  there 
were  of  Soma.^  In  both  the  Avesta  and  the  Rik,  an  earthly 
and  a  heavenly  Soma  is  recognized.  The  divine  personal- 
.  ity  of  Soma  differs  considerably  in  the  two.  In  the  Rik, 
it  is  first  associated  with  the  sun  and  then  with  the  moon, 
with  which  it  finally  came  to  be  identified.  In  the  Avesta, 
it  is  associated  with  neither.  The  Vedic  personality  is  un- 
usually vague  and  shadowy ;  ^  the  Avestan  does  not  differ 

*SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixix.  /<&.,  xxvi.,  Introd.,  pp.  xi.-xxvii.  K., 
pp.  72-73  and  notes  288-297.  EH.,  pp.  1 12-126.  B.,  pp.  lo-ii.  O.,  pp. 
175-185  and  599-612.     AB.,  i.,  pp.  14&-225. 

*  Language  often  fails  in  the  effort  to  convey  a  thought  which  is  for- 
eign to  the  habit  of  mind  of  its  users,  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  so  present 
the  facts  in  these  matters  that  no  wrong  impression  will  be  conveyed. 
The  '*  two  Somas  **  are  inextricably  confused  in  the  hymns  to  the  drink- 
god,  and  any  effort  to  determine  whether  the  plant  or  the  moon  is  meant, 
is  useless.  There  was  but  one  Soma  in  the  mind  of  the  worshiper,  hard 
as  it  is  for  the  trained  modem  mind  to  understand  the  loose  and  incon- 
gruous conception.  The  drink-god  was  manifested  in  the  Soma-plant 
which  grew  on  the  mountains,  in  the  fermented  juice  of  the  plant,  in  the 
rain, — the  rain  enlivened  the  plants  as  Soma  did  gods  and  men, — and 
finally  in  the  moon  (see  EH.,  p.  125),  or  in  the  sun  according  to  AB.,  i., 
pp.  I55i  i74»  etc.  The  wide  differences  of  opinion,  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  must  continue  to  exist  concerning  details,  can  only  be 
hinted  at  in  such  a  paper  as  this.  The  most  available  authorities  are 
cited,  however,  with  considerable  fullness.  It  may  perhaps  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  that  the  theory  of  animism  has  been  discredit- 
ed, on  the  grovmd  that  even  animals  know  the  difference  between  ani- 
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materially  from  that  of  the  other  gods.  Both  writings  as- 
sign magic  powers  to  Soma,  and  make  him  the  friend,  pro- 
tector, and  inspirer  of  men ;  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
immortality ;  and  the  source  of  heroic  deeds. 

Once  started,  the  fancy  of  the  Indo-Iranians  seems  to 
have  found  godlike  beings  in  many  other  things,  such  as 
piety, ^  prayer,'  the  waters,*  the  trees,*  and  the  wind;*  but 
some  of  these  appear  to  have  actually  reached  back  to  In- 
do-European days.®  The  fixed  order  of  the  world  was 
called  Rta'  (Zend  Asha),  *  Right';  the  dead  went  to  the 
abode  of  Yama®  (Zend  Yima),  their  king  by  virtue  of  his 
having  been  the  first  of  mortals, — so  the  Vedas  put  it,  the 
Avesta  differs  somewhat;  and  ancestors  departed  became 
also  objects  of  worship.^ 

mate  and  inanimate  things.  See  MM3.,  pp.  1 28-131  and  309.  WTiile 
this  is  true,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  human  imagination  is  not 
located  in  the  sense  of  smeU.  A  single  sniff  would  dispel  any  fear  which 
a  hideous  idol  had  inspired  in  a  dog;  but  its  human  worshiper  does  not 
make  its  acquaintance,  or  that  of  any  other  awe-inspiring  object,  in  that 
way. 

^  Vedic  Aramati.     SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  pp.  lxix.-lxx.     AB.,  i.,  pp.  320- 

321. 

«SBE.,  /.  r.,  p.  Ixix.  lb,,  xxxi.,  pp.  312-313.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  287,  293- 
295.  308,  etc. 

'SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxxix.  lb,,  xxiii.,  pp.  8  and  16.  R-V.,  x.  30. 
EH.,  pp.  48,  107,  etc. 

*  Worshiped  in  the  A  tharvan.    EH.,  p.  154,  footnote  6.    SBE,  xxiii., 

p.  173. 

*  The  wind  will  be  considered  below  in  connection  with  Indra. 

*  The  water  nymphs  and  the  sacred  groves  of  classical  times  go  to  show 
that  the  roots  at  least  of  these  beliefs  reach  back  to  the  primeval  period. 
The  thunder,  too,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  with  reverence  quite  as 
early.     SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxviii.     Cf.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  251-252. 

'  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixx.  and  Ixxiv.  K.,  p.  28  and  notes  92  and  94. 
O.,  pp.  195-202. 

«SBE., /.  r.,  p.  Ixxv.  EH.,  pp.  128-135.  B.,  pp.  22-23.  AB.,  i.,  pp. 
85-94.     E.  W.  Hopkins,  in  PAOS.,  May,  i89i,pp.  xciv.-xcv. 

•SBE., /.  f.,  p.  Ixxiv.  This  worship  of  the  departed  is  regarded  by 
some  as  the  source  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  very  old  (cf.  T&M.,  pp.  148- 
150,  295,  and  310-313);  but  the  most  that  can  be  safely  said,  is  that  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  some  religions,  and,  possibly,  the 
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With  these  and  other  deities,  such  as  *Sun'  and  *Dawn,' 
which  afterward  disappeared  from  Mazdeism,^  the  early 
Aryans  entered  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  and  pushed  on  in- 
to the  Paiijab.  Somewhere  in  this  region  a  division  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  The  Sarasvati  (Iranian  Harahvaiti), 
whose  headwaters  were  near  those  of  the  Kabul  is  certainly 
known  to  the  Avesta  as  well  as  to  the  Rik ;  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  Sindhu  (Indus,  Iranian  Hindu)  was  also 
known  to  the  Iranians,  although  the  name  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture— it  means  *  Stream' — ^that  certainty  is  impossible. 
The  word  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  Avesta  except  in 
the  expression  *  Seven  Rivers,'  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  mean  the  Panjab.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Vitasta, 
which  was  the  first  branch  of  the  Indus  to  the  east,  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Iranian  Vitaiiuhaiti ;  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  the  tribes,  discouraged  by  the  severe  heat  of 
the  Panjab  and  the  hostility  of  their  neighbors,  both  Ar- 
yan and  native,  at  length  turned  back,  and,  retracing  their 
steps,  sought  a  new  home  to  the  west.^  In  some  such  way 
the  Iranians  parted  from  the  Hindus,  who,  discouraged 
neither  by  the  climate  nor  the  hostile  natives,  pushed 
steadily  on  to  the  east.^ 

chief  source  of  certain  others.  Even  this  is  doubtful,  however.  MM2., 
pp.  117,  127,  128,  and  285.  J.,  pp.  13,  55,  187-199,  225,  301-302,  and 
323-324. 

*  They  probably  belonged  among  the  deities  of  the  Daeva-party  which 
was  finally  overthrown  by  the  adherents  of  Ahura  Mazdah. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Indo-Iranian  period  extended 
into  the  early  Vedic  one:  it  did  not  end  abruptly.  When  Varuna  had 
reached  the  summit  of  his  glory,  Mazdeism  seems  to  have  branched  off 
from  Vedism  (cf.  EH.,  pp.  30-33,  126,  and  171-172);  but,  lofty  as  its 
conceptions  were, — they  improved  upon  the  highest  ideals  of  Vedism, — 
it  too  was  hopelessly  crippled  by  a  load  of  superstition. 

*  [It  was  found  best  to  divide  the  paper  at  this  point. — Eds.] 
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ARTICLE  V. 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  AND  THE  GREAT 
AWAKENING.^ 

BY  THE  REV.    EZRA  HOYT  BYINGTON,  D.D. 

The  publication  of  a  new  book  on  the  religious  life  of 
New  England,  by  Dr.  George  Leon  Walker  of  Hartford,^ 
will  lead  to  a  fresh  study  of  that  section  of  our  history. 
The  third  part  of  this  rich  and  stimulating  book  is  entitled 
*'The  Great  Awakening  and  its  Sequels.''  The  materials 
for  this  period  in  the  history  of  New  England  were  already 
abundant,  but  Dr.  Walker  has  incorporated  in  his  volume 
some  papers  never  before  published,  and  has  presented 
some  of  the  facts  in  a  new  light. 

A  high  standard  of  piety  was  maintained  in  the  Pil- 
grim and  Puritan  churches  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  The 
second  generation  fell  below  the  standard  of  the  fathers. 
We  have  the  well-known  statement  of  Thomas  Prince,  that 
a  little  after  1660  there  began  to  appear  a  decay  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people ;  that  this  decay  attracted  more 
attention  among  devout  people  during  the  next  ten  years^ 
and  that  it  was  much  more  evident  in  1680,  when  but  few 
of  the  first  generation  of  colonists  remained.  This  state  of 
things  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Reforming  Synod,  which 
met  in  1679.  This  Synod,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
religious   condition  of   the  people,  set  forth  a  statement, 

1  The  right  is  reserved  to  republish  this  article  bj-  the  author. 

'  Some  Aspects  of  the  Religious  Life  of  New  England,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Congregationalists.  Lectures  delivered  on  the  Carew  Founda- 
tion before  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in  1896,  by  George  Leon 
Walker,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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which,  as  we  read  it  now,  in  the  pages  of  Cotton  Mather, 
is  simply  appalling.  They  lamented  the  neglect  of  public 
worship,  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  the  lack  of  family 
government,  the  alarming  increase  of  worldliness  among 
the  people,  accompanied  by  dishonesty  in  trade,  lying,  in- 
temperance, profanity,  extravagance,  and  a  general  decay 
of  godliness  in  tlie  land. 

The  plain  dealing  of  the  Synod  led  to  an  earnest  attempt, 
under  the  lead  of  the  General  Court,  to  secure  a  return  to 
the  better  way.  The  decline  of  religion  was  checked  for  a 
time,  and  yet  there  was  no  radical  and  thorough  change  dur- 
ing the  next  half-century.  There  were  occasional  revivals  of 
religion  in  the  churches.  We  have  an  account  of  a  remark- 
able religious  work  in  Taunton  in  1704,  and  of  a  number 
of  revivals  in  Northampton  during  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard.  The  list  might  easily  be  extended. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  ministers  and  churches  of  New 
England  had  departed  very  far  from  the  ways  of  the  fa- 
thers, during  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  of  our  his- 
tory. The  Half-way  Covenant  had  brought  into  the 
churches  large  numbers  of  people  who  were  not,  even  in 
their  own  judgment,  converted  persons.  The  doctrine  of 
regeneration  was  not  made  prominent  in  the  preaching  of 
that  time.  The  ministers  were  preaching  morality,  and 
the  people  were  becoming  more  immoral  every  year.  Men 
were  trusting  to  their  good  works  to  save  them,  but  they 
were  not  careful  to  do  such  works  as  God  had  required. 
"  And  yet,"  says  one  of  the  old  writers,  "  nev^r  had  the  ex- 
pectation of  reaching  heaven  at  last  been  more  general,  or 
more  confident."     Universalism  was  in  the  air,  even  then. 

The  Protestant  churches  of  Great  Britain  were  no  better 
off  at  that  time.  Bishop  Butler  remarks,  in  the  preface  to 
the  *'  Analogy"  (1736),  that  "it  had  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Christianity  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be 
fictitious."     Addison  declared  that  there  was  "less  appear- 
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ance  of  religion  in  England  than  in  any  neighboring  state 
or  kingdom.*'  "  In  the  higher  circles  of  society,''  said 
Montesquieu,  on  his  visit  to  England,  '*  every  one  laughs 
if  one  talks  of  religion."  ^ 

It  was  time  for  a  Great  Awakening.  He,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dearer  than  the  apple  of  his  eye,  was  preparing 
a  group  of  men  of  remarkable  gifts,  as  his  agents  in  pro- 
moting the  great  revival  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
church  which  it  has  not  yet  lost.  Some  of  these  great 
evangelists  had  been  trained  in  Great  Britain;  such  as, 
Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys.  Others  had  been  trained  in 
this  country;  as,  Edwards,  the  Tenants,  Parsons,  and 
Wheelock.  The  Church  of  England  needed  the  awaken- 
ing, quite  as  much  as  the  Dissenters,  or  the  Puritan 
churches  of  New  England. 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  son  of  Timothy  Edwards,  the 
pastor  for  sixty  years  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  whose  pas- 
torate at  Northampton  lasted  from  1672  .to  1729.  He  was 
bom  October  5,  1703.  He  was  a  precocious  boy.  He 
has  been  compared  to  Pascal  in  respect  to  the  early  mani- 
festation of  intellectual  power.  His  early  writings  and 
the  books  that  he  read  even  before  he  entered  college  show 
a  decided  bent  toward  the  study  of  nature  and  of  mind.  He 
entered  Yale  College  at  thirteen,  and  was  graduated  at 
seventeen.  Afterwards  he  spent  two  years  in  the  study  of 
theology,  in  connection  with  the  college.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  at  nineteen.  His  first  preaching  was  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  very  much  liked.  After  eight  months 
he  declined  to  remain  longer,  and  having  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.,  he  went  back  to  the  college,  where  he  served 
for  two  years  as  tutor,  continuing  his  studies  in  divinity 
and  in  psycholog>\     He  was   ordained   at   Northampton, 

1  Green*s  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  736;  Fisher's  History 
of  Doctrines,  pp.  389-391. 
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February  15,  1^27,  in  his  twenity-third  year,  as  the  col- 
league pastor  with  his  grandfather,  then  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year. 

Eight  years  later,  the  Great  Awakening  began  in  that 
parish,  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  that  remarka- 
ble man.  He  is  spoken  of  most  frequently  as  a  hard  logi- 
cian, a  metaphysician,  a  Calvinistic  theologian.  If  that 
had  been  all,  the  revival  would  not  have  begun  in  his  par- 
ish. He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of 
genius.  He  was  a  brilliant  scholar.  He  was  a  man  of 
deep  piety.  He  was  accustomed  as  a  child  to  go  by  him- 
self to  secret  places  in  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  prayer. 
He  passed  through  very  deep  religious  experiences  during 
his  college  life.  The  diary  which  he  kept  in  his  early 
years  shows  how  deep  his  religious  experiences  were,  and 
how  entire  his  consecration.  He  recorded  his  solemn  en- 
gagement, '*  always  to  do  whatever  he  thought  to  be  most 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own  good,  without  consider- 
ation of  the  time,  whether  now,  or  never  so  many  myriads 
of  ages  hence ;  no  matter  how  great  or  how  many  the  dif- 
ficulties he  might  meet ;  to  do  his  duty  and  what  is  most 
for  the  good  of  mankind  in  general."  He  resolved  never 
to  lose  a  moment  of  time,  to  live  while  he  lived  with  all 
his  might.  An  instructive  parallel  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  early  religious  exercises  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  and  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  revival  had 
its  spring  in  the  deep  searchings  of  heart,  and  in  the  com- 
plete consecration  of  these  men. 

President  Edwards  was  a  man  of  tender  feelin^r,  and  of 
very  strong  affections.  He  had  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
"He  had  a  rare  combination,"  says  a  recent  writer,  **of 
power  of  feeling,  of  almost  oriental  power  of  imagination, 
and  intellectual  acumen  which  clothed  all  that  he  said 
with  glowing  force,  while  beneath  his  words  flowed  the 
stream  of  a  most  carefully  elaborated  theological  system." 
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Let  us  select  three  or  four  specimens  from  the  writings 
of  this  representative  Puritan  pastor.  On  a  certain  day, 
in  his  early  youth,  he  writes  that  he  was  walking  in  his 
father's  pasture:  and  "as  I  was  walking  there,  and  look- 
ing up  in  the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so 
sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God,  as 
I  know  not  how  to  express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  both  in 
a  sweet  conjunction,  majesty  and  meekness  joined  together ; 
it  was  a  sweet  and  gentle  and  holy  majesty,  and  also  a  ma- 
jestic sweetness,  an  awful  sweetness ;  a  high  and  great  and 
holy  gentleness." 

*'I  spent  the  most  of  my  time,". he  says,  "in  thinking  of 
divine  things,  year  after  year ;  often  walking  alone  in  the 
woods,  and  solitary  places,  for  meditation,  soliloquy,  and 
prayer,  and  converse  with  God;  and  it  was  always  my 
manner  at  such  times  to  sing  forth  my  contemplations." 

In  one  of  his  private  papers,  written  in  middle  life,  he 
says,  "The  soul  of  a  true  Christian  appeared  like  such  a 
little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  low 
and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  receive 
the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory ;  rejoicing  as  it  were 
in  a  calm  rapture ;  diffusing  around  a  sweet  fragrancy ; 
standing  peacefully  and  lovingly,  in  the  midst  of  other 
flowers  round  about ;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bo- 
soms to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun."^ 

Here  is  a  passage  from  his  journal,  in  which  he  describes 
Sarah  Pierrepont,  who  became  his  wife  a  few  years  later : — 

"  They  say  there  is  a  young  lady  in who  is  beloved 

of  that  Great  Being  who  made  and  rules  the  world,  and 
that  there  are  certain  seasons  in  which  this  Great  Being, 
in  some  way  or  other,  invisibly  comes  to  her,  and  fills  her 
mind  with  exceeding  great  delight,  and  that  she  hardly 
cares  for  anything  except  to  meditate  on  him ;  that  she  ex- 

^  Life  of  Edwards.  New  York  reprint  of  the  Worcester  Edition,  Vol. 
i.  p.  i8. 
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pects  after  a  while  to  be  received  up  where  he  is ;  to  be 
raised  up  out  of  the  world,  and  caught  up  into  heaven,  be- 
ing assured  that  there  she  is  to  dwell  with  him,  and  to  be 
ravished  with  his  love  and  delight  forever.  She  will  some- 
times go  about  from  place  to  place  singing  sweetly,  and 
seems  to  be  always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one 
knows  for  what.  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the 
fields  and  groves,  and  seems  to  have  some  one  invisible  al- 
ways conversing  with  her.'' 

He  describes  an  experience  which  he  had  while  in  mid- 
dle life,  in  which  he  had  "  a  view  of  the  glory  of  the  Son 
of  God,  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  his  won- 
derful, great,  full,  pure  and  sweet  grace  and  love,  and  meek 
and  gentle  condescension.  The  person  of  Christ  appeared 
ineffably  excellent,  with  an  excellency  great  enough  to 
swallow  up  all  thought  and  conception, — ^which  continued, 
as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  an  hour,  which  kept  me  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  tears,  and  weeping  aloud.'' 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Edwards  is  said  to  have 
been  a  tall,  slender  man,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height. 
His  face  was  of  the  feminine  type,  like  that  of  the  apostle 
John  rather  than  that  of  the  apostle  Peter  or  Paul.  There 
was  about  him  the  air  of  a  seer,  of  one  inspired.  His  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  was  graceful,  his  delivery  natural, 
easy,  and  very  solemn.  His  voice  was  not  loud,  or  strong, 
but  he  spoke  with  such  distinctness,  clearness,  and  precis- 
ion ;  his  sentences  were  so  full  of  ideas,  set  in  a  plain  and 
striking  light,  that  he  commanded  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience. His  sermons  were  written,  but  he  was  not  closely 
confined  to  his  notes.  He  was  accustomed  to  lean  on  one 
arm,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  some  distant  part  of  the 
meeting-house.  He  used  very  little  action  in  the  pulpit, 
but  he  spoke  with  such  fervor  and  earnestness  that  his 
words  had  great  power.     He  was  one  of  the  great  preach- 
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ers  of  the  age.    Professor  Allen,  of  Harvard,  speaks  of  him 
as  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

It  was  the  mission  of  this  man  of  great  intellectual 
power  and  profound  spiritual  insight,  to  apply  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  to  a  people  in  a  very  low  religious  condition. 
He  had  to  meet  what  was  then  called  Arminianism,  a  sys- 
tem that  differed  radically  from  the  evangelical  Arminian- 
ism which  Wesley  preached,  and  which  has  been  a  leading 
factor  in  the  revivals  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  This 
so-called  Arminianism  was  combined  with  Arian  and  So- 
cinian  opinions.  It  had  grown  up  in  New  England  as  a 
reaction  from  the  extreme  Calvinism  of  the  early  New 
England  fathers.  Its  progress  had  been  helped  by  the 
working  of  the  Half-way  Covenant.  Inasmuch  as  the 
change  at  conversion  was  supposed  to  be  altogether  beyond 
human  power,  men  inquired  whether  there  were  not  some 
religious  acts  which  they  could  perform  which  would  lead 
on  towards  conversion.  The  Arminians  of  that  day  taught 
that  the  use  of  "  the  means  of  grace,*'  such  as,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  attendance  on  public  worship, 
and  especially  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  would  prepare 
them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  relieved  them 
from  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  continued  impeni- 
tence. They  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  doing 
their  part  of  the  work,  and  that  there  was  nothing  more 
for  them  to  do  until  they  should  receive  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  would  change  their  evil  nature,  and  give  them  the 
new  heart  and  the  new  spirit.  The  preaching  of  the  time 
was  mainly  didactic.  It  was  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing, rather  than  to  th^  heart.  Its  tone  was  ethical,  rather 
than  spiritual.  It  dwelt  mainly  on  the  duties  of  men  to 
each  other,  and  the  outward  duties  to  God.  Multitudes 
were  lingering  among  the  so-called  preliminaries  to  regen- 
eration, waiting  for  the  divine  work  in  their  hearts.  So 
that,  in  many  of   the    Puritan  churches,  the  people  were 
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trusting  in  forms  and  ritualistic  observances,  while  spirit- 
ual religion  had  lost  its  power. 

The  long  and  very  able  ministry  of  Mr.  Stoddard  at 
Northampton  had  molded  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  that  town.  He  had  taught  them  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  a  converting  ordinance.  The  Half-way  Cov- 
enant had  brought  into  the  church  a  large  number  who 
were  not  even  in  their  own  opinion  regenerated  persons. 
Mr.  Edwards  tells  us,  in  his  Narrative,  that  the  town  had 
about  two  hundred  families.  He  believed  that  the  religious 
condition  of  the  people  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the 
people  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  But,  he  says,  that 
it  was  a  time  of  extraordinary  dullness  in  religion ;  that 
for  some  years  licentiousness  had  prevailed  among  the 
young  people ;  that  many  of  them  were  very  much  addicted 
to  night  walking,  and  frequenting  the  tavern,  and  to  lewd 
practices;  that  they  used  frequently  to  get  together  for 
*'  what  they  called  frolics,  and  would  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  them,  without  any  regard  to  order  in  the 
families  they  belonged  to ;  and  that,  indeed,  family  gov- 
ernment did  much  fail  in  tlfe  town."  He  found  also  that 
many  of  the  young  people  were  indecent  in  their  conduct 
in  meeting.^ 

Two  or  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Edwards,  there  began  to  be  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  habits  of  the  young  people  of  his  congregation. 
They  became  more  decorous  in  their  behavior  during  the 
religious  services,  and  more  disposed  to  keep  the  Lord's 
day,  and  to  listen  to  religious  instruction.  Late  in  the 
year  1734,  the  young  pastor  determined  to  meet  the  errors 
which  prevailed  among  his  people  by  a  series  of  sermons 
on  justification  by  faith  alone,  the  doctrine  by  which,  as 

*  Edwards'  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  29;  Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions; 
Works,  Vol.  iii.  p.  233;  The  Great  Awakening,  Dr.  Joseph  Tracy,  p.  213; 
Allen's  Life  of  Edwards,  pp.  40,  126. 
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Luther  declared,  a  church  stands  or  falls.  He  tells  us  that 
'*  although  great  fault  was  found  with  meddling  witli  the 
controversy  in  the  pulpit,  at  that  time,  by  such  a  person 
[as  the  young  and  inexperienced  pastor],  and  though  it 
was  ridiculed  by  many,  yet  it  proved  a  word  spoken  in  sea- 
son, and  was  most  evidently  attended  with  a  very  remark- 
able blessing  of  heaven  to  the  souls  of  the  people." 

In  these  sermons  he  attempted  to  sweep  away  the  hopes 
which  men  had  built  upon  their  morality,  their  *' owning 
the  covenant,"  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  using 
the  other  means  of  grace.  He  taught  that  the  first  thing, 
and  the  only  thing,  for  them  to  do  was  to  come  to  Christ, 
with  penitence  for  their  sins,  relying  only  upon  the  free 
promises  of  the  gospel.  **  This  way  of  the  gospel  was 
made  evident,"  to  use  the  words  of  Edwards,  "as  the  true 
and  only  way.  ,  Then  it  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber (1734),  that  the  Spirit  of  God  began  to  work  wonder- 
fully amongst  us,  and  there  were,  very  suddenly,  five  or 
six  persons,  to  all  appearance,  savingly  converted,  and 
some  were  wrought  upon  in  a  very  remarkable  manner."^ 

The  revival  was  connected  ^fery  closely  with  the  preach- 
ing of  Mr.  Edwards. '  He  set  forth  with  great  power  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  but,  in  the  stress  and  press- 
ure of  the  religious  work,  he  was  led  into  those  modifica- 
tions of  the  older  Calvinism  out  of  which  the  New  Eng- 
land Theology  has  grown.  The  urgent  motive,  with  the 
great  evangelist,  was  to  present  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deepen  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  He  made 
much  of  the  diflFerence  between  natural  and  moi'al  ability. 
He  taught  that  the  sinner  has  a  natural  ability  to  repent, 
and  is  therefore  under  obligation  to  repent.  His  inability 
is  moral,  and  consists  in  an  unwillingness  to  do  his  duty. 
For  this  unwillingness  he  is  guilty.  To  continue  in  the 
use  of  means,  without  repentance,  is  only  to  add  to  the 

1  Works,  Vol.  iii.  p.  234. 
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sins  of  the  past  The  promises  of  God  are  addressed  only 
to  those  who  repent.  He  insisted,  therefore,  upon  imme- 
diate repentance.  Means  were  nothing  without  repent- 
ance; strivings  and  resolutions  were  nothing.  They  were 
exhorted  to  cast  themselves,  just  as  they  were,  upon  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  trust  him  to  save  them  in  his  infinite 
love  and  grace. 

The  revival  spread  rapidly  into  all  parts  of  the  town, 
and  reached  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  in  life.  Re- 
ligion *^  became  the  great  subject  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion. There  was  scarcely  a  person  in  the  town  unconcerned 
about  the  great  things  of  the  eternal  world.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  following,  the  town  seemed  to  be  full  of  the 
presence  of  God.  Our  assemblies  were  then  beautiful. 
Our  public  praises  were  greatly  enlivened.  Our  young 
people  when  they  met,  were  wont  to  spend  the  time  in 
talking  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  wonderful,  free, 
and  sovereign  grace  of  God ;  his  glorious  work  in  the  con- 
version of  souls,  and  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  great 
things  of  God's  word."^  Mr.  Edwards  believed  that  more 
than  three  hundred  were  brought  to  Christ,  in  that  town, 
within  six  months,  and  that  almost  everybody  in  the  town 
at  that  time,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  a  true  Chris- 
tian. He  mentions  that  some  thirty  children,  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years,  were  among  the  subjects  of  this  work. 
He  gives  an  interesting  account* of  the  conversion  of  a 
child  about  four  years  of  age.^  It  appears  from  his  state- 
ments that  religious  meetings  for  children  were  very  com- 
mon during  the  revival. 

The  work  extended  from  Northampton  into  the  adjoin- 
ing towns.  In  March  the  revival  was  general  in  South 
Hadley  and  in  SuflSeld.  It  soon  appeared  in  Sundeland, 
Deerfield,  Hatfield,    West   Springfield,   Longmeadow,  and 

^  Narrative,  p.  235. 

*  Works,  Vol.  iii.  p.  265;  also  p.  348. 
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North  field.  There  were  revivals  of  great  power  in  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  leading  towns  of  Connecticut.  It  continued 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  about  six  months.  It  reached 
towns  as  far  apart  as  Stratford,  New  Haven,  Groton,  Ivcba- 
non,  and  Coventry.  The  next  year  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  his 
"Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions,*'  which  was  pub- 
lished first  in  Great  Britain,  and,  two  years  later,  was  re- 
published in  Boston,  with  several  of  the  sennons  that  had 
been  most  useful  in  promoting  the  work. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  minutely  in  this  arti- 
cle the  history  of  the  Great  Awakening  in  the  ten  years 
that  followed  1735.  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  very  important 
part  in  the  work  through  all  those  years.  He  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  revival.  By  his  preaching, 
and  his  personal  labors,  and  his  counsel  to  the  pastors  who 
were  constantly  consulting  him,  and  by  his  publications, 
he  helped  on  the  work,  and  gave  it  steadiness  and  perma- 
nent influence.  In  1740  and  1741,  there  was  another  work 
of  grace  in  Northampton  even  more  extended  than  the  one 
some  years  before.  There  was  another  revival  two  years 
later,  and  a  third  two  years  afterwards.^  During  these 
years  the  religious  work  extended  into  all  parts  of  New 
England^  and  into  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies.  In 
1740,  Whitefield  came  to  this  country,  and  his  preaching 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  revival.  The  period  of  relig- 
ious inertia  had  been  effectually  broken  up.  A  rift  had 
been  made  in  the  old  fatalism  which  had  paralyzed  so 
many  of  the  churches.  The  revivals  gave  them  a  new 
sense  of  the  spiritual  power  that  was  within  their  reach.  A 
considerable  number  of  pastors  began  to  labor  as  evangel- 
ists in  parishes  near  their  own.  There  was  an  interchange 
of  such  labors  at  that  time  that  was  very  profitable.  There 
was  also  a  class  of  itinerating  evangelists,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  many  of  the  churches. 

*  Christian  History,  Vol.  i.  p.  367. 
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We  have  accounts  of  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Edwards  in 
Westboro,  Leicester,  Sutton,  Enfield,  Boston,  and  vari- 
ous other  places.^  In  some  instances  he  spent  several  weeks 
in  a  place.^  Of  the  effect  of  his  famous  sermon  at  Enfield, 
we  have  an  account  written  by  an  intelligent  minister,  who 
was  present.  He  says :  '*  While  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  were  in  great  distress  for  their  souls,  the  in- 
habitants of  Enfield  were  very  secure,  loose,  and  vain.  A 
lecture  had  been  appointed  there,  and  the  neighboring  peo- 
ple, the  night  before,  were  so  afEected  at  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  the  night  praying  for  them.  When  the  time  for  the  lec- 
ture came,  a  number  of  the  neighboring  ministers  attend- 
ed, and  some  from  a  distance.  The  appearance  of  the  as- 
sembly in  tlie  meeting-house  was  thoughtless  and  vain. 
The  people  hardly  conducted  themselves  with  common  de- 
cency. Mr.  Edwards  preached,  from  a  passage  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  35:  'Their  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time.*  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the  text,  the  most 
rigid  logic  brought  him  and  his  hearers  to  conclusions 
which  the  most  tremendous  imagery  could  but  inadequately 
express.  The  eflFect  was  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. Before  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  assembly  appeared 
deeply  impressed  and  bowed  down  with  an  awful  convic- 
tion of  sin  and  danger.  There  was  such  a  breathing 
of  distress  and  weeping  thdt  the  preacher  was  obliged  to 
speak  to  the  people  and  desire  silence,  that  he  might  be 
heard.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  same  great  and  pre- 
vailing concern  in  that  place,  with  which  the  colony  in 
general  was  visited."^ 

This  sermon  is  often   quoted   as  though  it  were  a  fair 

'  Journal  of  Rev.  E.  Parkman,  of  Westboro*,  in  Library  of  The  Anti- 
quarian Society,  Worcester. 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock  of  Lebanon,  quoted  in  TrumbuU's  History  of 
Connecticut,  Vol,  ii.  p.  145. 
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specimen  of  the  ordinary  preaching  of  Mr.  Edwards.  One 
has  only  to  read  the  titles  of  his  published  sermons  to  learn 
how  great  a  variety  of  topics  he  present^ed  in  the  pulpit. 
"The  excellency  of  Christ,"  "Ruth's  Resolution,"  "The 
peace  which  Christ  gives  his  true  followers,"  "A  divine 
and  supernatural  Light  imparted  to  the  soul,"  "A  God  who 
heareth  prayer,"  "God  the  best  portion  of  the  Christian," — 
these  suggest  a  style  of  thought  and  discourse  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  other  works  of  the  great  preacher. 
He  believed  and  taught  that  love  is  the  chief  of  the  Chris- 
tian graces,  and  that  from  love  of  God  all  other  graces  flow. 
He  felt  that  the  state  of  opinion  and  practice  at  that  time 
made  it  necessary  to  preach  the  "  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  and 
he  knew  how  to  uncover  the  hypocrisy  and  unbelief  of 
men  in  a  convincing  way,  but  the  dominant  tone  of  his 
preaching  was  argumentative  and  winning.  If  he  was  a 
"son  of  thunder,"  it  was  in  the  same  sense  with  the  apostles 
James  and  John. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  trace  the  contro- 
versies which  grew  out  of  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and 
some  others,  who  were  active  in  connection  with  the  revi- 
val. There  is  only  space  for  a  brief  statement  of  the  ^-e- 
suits  of  the  Great  Awakening. 

The  most  careful  students  of  the  history  of  this  period 
agree  that  //  icas  a  religious  zcork  that  has  never  been 
equaled  in  intensity  in  this  country.  One  writer  says, 
"There  has  never  been  so  extensive  a. manifestation  of  re- 
ligious feeling  in  New  England  in  any  period  of  similar 
duration."  Estimates,  by  the  older  writers,  of  the  number 
of  conversions  vary  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  fifty  thou- 
sand. The  later  and  more  careful  historians  make  the 
number  less  than  the  smallest  of  these  numbers.  We  have 
no  reliable  statistics  of  the  number  of  churches  and  com- 
municants at  that  time.  So  far  as  we  can  get  reliable 
statements,  it  would   appear   that   there  were  about  tlf?ne 
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hundred  and  eighty  Congregational  churches  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  entire  population  of  New  England  was 
about  three  hundred  thousand.  Rev.  Ezra  Styles,  after- 
wards President  of  Yale  College,  states  that  between  1740 
and  1760  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  churches  were 
founded  in  the  new  towns  and  parishes.  This  does  not  in- 
clude a  targe  number  of  Baptist  churches  that  were  gath- 
ered in  those  years ;  and  probably  does  not  include  the 
Separatist  churches. 

More  important  than  the  increase  in  numbers  was  the 
higher  standard  of  piety  in  the  churches.  The  revival  led 
to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Half-way  Covenant.  Those 
who  were  friendly  to  the  revival  returned  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  admitting  to  church-membership  only  those  who 
gave  credible  evidence  of  piety. 

The  cold  and  formal  Arminianism  with  its  Arian  and 
Socinian  elements  was  no  longer  dominant  in  the  Congre- 
gational churches.  From  the  time  of  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing, there  were  "two  wings  in  the  Congregational  body.'' 
On  the  one  side  were  the  Old  Calvinists  and  the  followers 
of  Edwards  with  his  modified  Calvinism.  These  were  the 
friends  of  the  revival,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  their 
theological  views  by  the  results  of  that  work  of  grace.  On 
the  other  side  were  the  so-called  Arminians,  who  found 
themselves  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  the  revival.  These  were  numerous  and  influential. 
They  continued  the  practice  of  admitting  to  their  com- 
munion persons  who  were  living  moral  lives,  witliout  ref- 
erence to  the  question  whether  they  gave  evidence  of  per- 
sonal piety.  In  the  course  of  about  two  generations,  these 
two  divergent  tendencies  led  to  the  great  separation  of  the 
Puritan  churches  into  two  bodies  which  we  designate  as 
the  Unitarian  and  the  Orthodox  Congregational ists. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

CIVIC  REFORM.^ 

BY  MR.  Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 

The  American  people  are  a  nation  of  reformers.  This 
republic  was  foilnded  by  men  who  sought  to  purify  the 
Church  of  England,  its  clergy,  its  members,  its  forms  of 
worship,  and  its  ordinances.  This  task  involved  the  refor- 
mation of  such  subjects  as  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Bloody  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Of  course  they  failed. 
So  they  fled  to  Holland  for  liberty,  and  then  came  to  the 
desolate  shores  of  a  new  world.  The  mightiest  force  that 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  was  the  spirit  of  reform.  This 
spirit  fonned  the  Massachusetts  Colony ;  for  the  Pilgrims 
joined  the  Puritans,  and  the  Plymouth  Colony  was  aug- 
mented by  some  of  the  ablest  minds  and  choicest  spirits 
from  England,  France,  and  Holland.  Moved  by  a  longing 
for  freedom ;  with  lofty  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  with  notions  of  democracy  that  have  since  shaped  the 
governments  of  the  world ;  with  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  state, — tliese  reformers 
from  every  land  hastened  to  these  shores  that  they  might 
find  room  for  the  expression  of  their  high  ideals  without 
opposition  of  church  or  state.  No  sooner  had  they  landed 
than  they  began  to  reform  the  Indian,  and  this  they  accom- 
plished with  distinguished  success  by  planting  him  in  the 
ground.  The  Quakers  tried  their  hand  at  reform  on  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  but  soon  discovered  that  the  genu 

*  Address  before  the  Civic  and  Philanthropic  Conference,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 
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ine  reformer  does  not  care  to  be  molested  himself  while  he 
is  busy  working  out  his  own  ideals.  So  these  "disturbers 
of  the  peace,"  is  they  were  esteemed,  fled  to  Rhode  Island. 
Their  descendants  have  since  tried  their  hand  at  reform  on 
President  Andrews  of  Brown  University ;  but,  like  their 
ancestors,  have  discovered  that  an  advocate  of  currency  re- 
form is  not  himself  ambitious  to  be  reformed  by  methods 
that  stifle  personal  liberty. 

Then  the  Massachusetts  Colony  reformed  a  cargo  of  tea 
that  landed  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  this  they  planted,  not 
•  in  the  ground  like  the  Indian,  but  in  the  sea.  This  was 
revenue  reform.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  they  next 
tried  their  hand  on  George  III.,  and  planted  a  few  of  his 
personal  friends  as  a  simple  demonstration  of  what  they 
could  do.  He  decided  to  remain  at  home  for  his  health, 
and  just  here  began  the  great  constructive  period  in  our 
history  as  a  nation.  It  may  be  asserted  as  a  general  prop- 
osition needing  no  proof,  but  simply  suggestion,  that  the 
lofty  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  American  spirit 
of  optimism,  our  institutions,  our  notions  of  democracy,  are 
all  the  fruitage  of  a  passion  for  reform  that  filled  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  noble  men  who  founded  this  republic. 
This  age  of  invention  is  indebted  to  this  love  for  improve- 
ment and  desire  for  perfection ;  for  the  wonderful  success 
that  has  attendied  the  attempts  to  annihilate  space  and 
time  and  reduce  costs  of  production  has  its  origin  in  the 
spirit  of  reform.  A  spirit  of  faith  and  of  heroism  accom- 
panied with  high  ideals  leads  to  overcoming  diflEiculties 
and  surmounting  obstacles  such  as  animate  an  Edisom  and 
a  Bessemer. 

The  spirit  of  reform,  therefore,  runs  in  our  veins,  we 
breathe  it  in  the  air,  we  dig  it  in  the  soil.  It  is  the  one 
genuine  American  characteristic,  as  much  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional being  as  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  in  the  Italian, 
the  passion  for  power  in  the  Englishman,  or  the  love  of 
vol..  LV.    NO.  217.  9 
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excitement  in  the  Frenchman.  So  generally  has  this  truth 
come  to  be  recognized  in  other  nations,  that  the  oppressed, 
the  downtrodden,  the  professional  agitator^  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace,  even  the  criminals  and  the  cranks  with  wheels 
in  their  heads,  the  Utopian  dreamers  and  theorists,  who  are 
never  embarrassed  by  facts  nor  hampered  by  principles, — 
all  such  have  sought  this  land  as  an  asylum.  They  come 
here  imagining  that  land  may  yet  be  preempted  in  the 
heart  of  our  cities  for  cultivating  their  crazy  notions  and 
carrying  out  their  visionary  schemes.  Hence  with  the 
genuine  American  spirit  of  reform  that  honestly  and  sin-' 
cerely  seeks  better  things  and  works  for  their  realization, 
we  have  here  in  America  in  our  larger  cities  the  idle  vis- 
ions or  the  mouthy  vaporings  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
vicious,  who  lack  not  only  a  good  bath  but  a  kindergarten 
training  in  some  of  the  simplest  principles  of  government. 
Hence  the  sale  of  such  books  as  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward,"  Coin's  **  Financial  School,"  and  a  host  of  sen- 
timental or  visionary  works  on  fundamental  questions. 
Herr  Most  and  Debs  are. side-shows  in  the  great  menagerie 
of  living  curiosities.  Currency  reform,  revenue  reform, 
economic  reform,  the  new  ethic,  a  fine  plan  for  a  social 
Utopia  that  has  never  been  tried  anywhere,  higher  criti- 
cism not  in  theology  alone  but  in  politics  and  economics 
and  ethics.  The  one  familiar  face  that  is  not  new  in  this 
gallery,  is  that  of  the  old  man,  and  he  is  really  what  most 
needs  reforming  in  the  entire  aggregation.  In  other  words, 
human  nature  or  human  beings  need  reforming  first,  and 
other  reforms  will  follow,  as  effect  follows  cause. 

The  passion  to  destroy  is  now  upon  us.  It  is  an  age  of 
destructive  criticism,  and  our  advancement  in  science  and 
inventions  has  awakened  our  pride  and  our  self-confidence. 
We  proceed  to  call  in  question  principles  and  tniths  that 
are  as  fundamental  and  as  well  established  as  the  hills  and 
rocks  of  New  England.     There  are  truths  that  grow  not 
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old  with  the  years,  and  will  still  have  the  bloom  of  youth 
upon  their  cheeks  when  the  moon  grows  old,  the  stars  grow 
cold,  and  the  leaves  of  the  judgment-book  unfold.  Such 
truths  are  in  every  realm  of  thought,  no  less  than  in  math- 
ematics. The  world  will  not  part  with  them ;  for  the  eter- 
nal years  of  God  are  theirs,  like  the  instinct  of  immortal- 
ity and  the  sense  of  accountability. 

In  summarizing  the  Saint-Simonian  doctrines,  John 
Stuart  Mill  said  that  society  is  now  passing  through  a 
critical,  transitional  period  that  forms  the  natural  prelude 
to  a  new  order.  The  Saint-Simonians  divided  the  history 
of  the  human  race  into  organic  and  critical  periods.  "  The 
period  of  Greek  or  Roman  polytheism,  so  long  as  really  be- 
lieved in  by  instructed  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  an  or- 
ganic period,  succeeded  by  the  critical  or  skeptical  period 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Another  organic  period  began 
with  Christianity.  The  corresponding  critical  period  be- 
gan with  the  Reformation,  has  lasted  ever  since,  still  lasts, 
and  cannot  altogether  cease  until  a  new  organic  period  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  triumph  of  a  yet  more  advanced 
creed."  ^ 

What  shall  be  the  creed  of  the  new  century  upon  whose 
threshold  we  now  stand  ?  We  are  near  enough  to  catch 
through  the  open  window  the  breath  of  its  springtime  with 
its  opening  buds  and  awakening  life. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  literary,  the  eighteenth 
was  theological,  the  nineteenth  has  been  scientific,  will  the 
twentieth  be  sociological?  Man  in  his  social  aspects  is  to 
receive  the  profoundest  study.  We  have  studied  the  state 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  rights ;  now  the  individ- 
ual must  be  studied  in  his  relations  to  society.  What  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward  calls  the  New  Reformation  is  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  social  sciences.  Individual- 
ism must  again  be  weighed  in  the  balances,  its  true  limi- 

'  MilPs  Autobiography,  pp.  163-164. 
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tations  defined ;  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  state  must 
be  put  in  the  crucible.  The  result  must  be  to  create  a 
fashion  of  thought,  a  public  opinion  founded  on  principles 
of  right  and  justice  that  have  been  verified ;  to  awaken  the 
social  conscience;  to  quicken  the  social  sensibilities,  giving 
new  direction  to  the  social  will,  higher  ideals  of  citizen- 
ship, a  nobler  sense  of  obligation  and  duty  to  the  state. 
This  must  be  a  nearer  approach  to  an  ideal  social  condi- 
tion. The  result  must  be  civic  righteousness  and,  there- 
fore, civic  reform. 

Will  not  this  new  reformation  be  shaped  by  what  has 
been  ?  Shall  we  abandon  the  historical,  the  inductive,  for 
the  speculative,  the  philosophical,  or  the  visionary?  Has 
the  past  no  lessons  of  value  for  the  present?  Suppose  the 
founders  of  this  republic  were  individualists,  must  we  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  adopt  state  socialism  for  a  part  of 
our  creed?  What  if  they  did  leave  the  ninety  and  nine 
and  come  to  this  wilderness  to  find  that  lost  sheep,  indi- 
vidualism, shall  we  again  let  it  go  astray  because  we  are 
now  interested  in  the  ninety  and  nine?  They  brought 
home  rejoicing  that  which  was  lost,  even  if  it  was  an  exag- 
geration to  make  such  an  ado  over  it.  If  we  lose  sight  of 
individualism,  we  shall  have  again  the  unsolvable  problem 
of  how  to  make  a  social  paradise  out  of  individual  sinners ; 
how  to  create  a  perfect  whole  out  of  imperfect  units.  Her- 
bert Spencer  has  said  that  the  type  of  society  is  determined 
by  the  character  of  its  units.  The  retail  work  of  reform- 
ing individuals  must  always  continue ;  for  this  is  as  divine 
a  plan  for  doing  it  as  at  wholesale,  as  Mr.  B.  Fay  Mills  has 
found  by  experience.  Civic  righteousness  is  accumulated 
individual,  righteousness ;  the  public  conscience  is  the  ac- 
cumulated conscience  of  individuals  and,  as  superior  atoms 
attract  the  smaller,  it  is  often  the  conscience  of  the  few. 
The  basis  of  true  civic  reform  must  be  an  enlightened  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  many  to  attain  the  ideal  of  citizen- 
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ship  such  as  both  Athens  and  Sparta  sought.  Athens  ap- 
proached it  through  deifying  the  intellect,  Sparta  through 
deifying  the  will.  Both  the  intelligence  and  the  purpose 
are  involved  in  such  a  culture,  and  their  harmony  must  be 
emphasized ;  for  righteousness  is  the  harmony  of  the  will 
with  the  reason.  The  founders  of  this  republic  understood 
all  this,  for,  as  the  late  Dr.  Poole  wrote :  "  This  zeal  for 
education  prompted  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  found 
a  college  before  they  were  yet  free  from  the  perils  of  star- 
vation, and  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  free  schools 
before  the  first  generation  in  the  new  home  had  passed  the 
age  of  childhood.'' 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  in  a  government  like 
our  own  than  ignorance  on  fire.  Zeal  without  knowledge 
is  fanaticism,  and  religion  can  lay  no  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  that  article.  It  is  a  product  of  the  simplest  manufacture 
in  every  realm  of  thought  and  action.  Sinners  may  be 
men  of  bad  purposes  or  they  may  be  uneducated  men. 
Malevolence  is  no  more  productive  of  evil  in  the  world 
than  is  ignorance.  To  change  men's  wills  and  then  to 
shape  their  thought  is  the  task  of  both  church  and  college. 
Eliminate  then  from  the  problem  the  vicious  elements  of 
society  who  care  not  for  truth  or  fact,  what  simple  truths 
demand  public  attention  and  emphasis  that  the  right  of 
franchise  may  be  exercised  with  intelligence.  What  few 
mountain-peak  truths,  so  simple  and  self-evident  that  the 
instincts  adopt  them  before  Ihey  pass  into  the  examining- 
room  of  the  reason,  must  have  a  search-light  turned  upon 
them,  and  be  held  up  before  the  people  as  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life  in  a  democracy  like  our  own? 

Those  truths  are  these:  i.  A  clear  apprehension  of  what 
are  the  natural  rights  of  man ;  and  2.  What  are  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  state.  This  involves  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  nature  of  liberty,  the  rights  of  property,  a  study  of  so- 
cialism, and  duties  to  the  state.     Text-books  in  the  com- 
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mon  schools  should  set  forth  in  simple  language  these  fun- 
damentals.    The   day-laborer   and   the  wage-earner,  it  is 
said,  cannot  spend  time  for  an  inquiry  so  technical  into  the 
mysteries  of  ethics,  economics,  politics,  and  religion.     But 
this  is  just  what  is  coming  in  American  politics.   We  have 
had  one  election  depending  on   a   technical   question   in 
finance ;  the  next  election  may  turn  on  the  merits  of  state 
socialism ;  it  may  involve  a  study  of  government  by  in- 
junction ;  it  may  demand  campaign  literature  on  the  na- 
ture of  liberty.     The  common  people  cannot  be  educated 
in  our  universities ;  for  they  enjoy  so  few  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  that  they  are  simply  struggling  to  stay  on 
earth.     Their  children  are  taken  out  of  school  at  an  early 
age  and  before  the  really  practical  studies  are  entered  up- 
on.    How  then  shall  they  be  educated?     It  must  be  done 
through  the  daily  press,  the  clubs  for  the  discussion  of  so- 
cial  questions,  the   pulpits  and  the  penny  literature,  but 
most  of  all  in  the  standards  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  are  silently  adopted  in  every  community.     Some  of 
the  noblest  men  and  women  are  in  the  humblest  walks  of 
life.     It  is  a  serious  question  in  fact,  if  within  a  century 
our  universities  will  not  be  estranged  from  the  common 
people.     If  they  are  the  servile  patrons  of  plutocracy  or 
the  sycophants  of  a  shoddy  aristocracy ;  if  they  adopt  false 
ideals  or  worship  superficial  success,  they  will  degenerate 
into  a  scholasticism  worse  than  mediaeval,  that  will  make 
their  abolition  a  political  necessity  or  their  reformation  a 
religious  duty.     All  the  stars  in  their  course  fight  for  the 
common  people ;  and  history  will  repeat  itself  in  the  Amer- 
ican republic  if  our  universities  are  dominated  by  the  un- 
crowned kings  who  rule  the  marts  of  trade,  and  hold  us  all 
in  their  iron  grasp  by  cornering  the  markets  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life.    These  are  the  criminals  of  to-day.   They  are 
found  by  the  score  at  the  convocations  of  every  university, 
and   their  garments   smell    of    cofEee,   salt,   sugar,    beef. 
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matches,  iron,  and  oil.  They  are  the  enemies  of  this  re- 
public, and  their  education  on  earth  has  simply  been  neg- 
lected. Ordinarily  it  is  completed  in  the  penitentiary. 
Until  we  have  found  a  way  to  punish  these  criminals,  our 
republic  is  in  danger,  for  the  people  are  aroused.  They 
rob  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  for  a  pretense  make  long 
prayers.  Corporations,  trusts,  and  combines  to-day  engage 
the  finest  executive  ability  and  the  ablest  legal  talent  in 
the  land.  These  men  associate  with  college  presidents, 
bank  presidents,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  create  a  fash- 
ion of  thought  in  their  favor.  Legislatures  are  controlled, 
courts  of  justice  influenced,  and  all  the  conservative  ele- 
ments made  to  become  their  defenders  by  reason  of  their 
success  in  acquisition,  not  because  of  their  justice.  If  the 
false  standards  of  excellence  exalted  by  such  men  are  what 
exalt  a  nation,  then  the  lowly  Nazarene  was  wanting  in 
^\txy  element  of  prudence  and  wisdom.  Success  is  the 
one  word  that  to-day  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  When 
they  shall  control  the  centers  of  learning,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  is  near.  Tocqueville  said  that  liberty  cannot  be 
established  without  morality,  nor  morality  without  faith. 
These  are  the  faithless  members  of  society,  no  less  than 
our  anarchists.  These  are  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  the 
breeders  of  revolution,  the  enemies  of  the  social  order.  The  . 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  are  in  danger 
from  their  influence,  and  our  seats  of  learning  must  not  be 
disgpraced  by  their  gifts  nor  molded  by  their  influence. 
Let  ns  'beware  when  law  becomes  a  farce,  and  the  whole 
people  are  imbued  with  a  contempt  for  court 

The  wholesome  tendency  in  this  day  to  consolidation, 
aggregation,  combination,  and  cooperation  must  not  be 
confused  for  an  instant  with  the  misuse  of  such  beneficent 
power.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  corporation ;  the  prosti- 
tuting to  personal  ends  for  purposes  of  greed  and  the  grat- 
ification of  such  a  selfish  lust  of  power  as  is  shown  in  the 
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combines  that  keep  up  the  prices  of  commodities  by  limit- 
ing production,  must  find  no  apologists  under  the  guise  of 
benevolent  cooperation.  Senator  Lexow's  committee  dis- 
covered that  the  United  States  Rubber  Trust,  in  order  to 
increase  the  prices  of  rubber  goods,  ordered  the  closing  of 
the  Goodyear,  Wopnsocket,  and  Colchester  factories,  throw- 
ing over  a  thousand  men  out  of  employment  for  nine 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  such  trusts  that  the  people  com- 
plain of,  and  rightly ;  and  the  courts  must  find  a  way  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  such  criminals.  Men  who  form 
such  combines  are  criminals  under  the  statutes  of  most  of 
our  States,  and  are  classed  with  the  vicious  members  of 
society.  If  the  defense  of  trusts  by  Ex-Governor  Roswell 
P.  Flower  includes  such  combines  as  this,  his  words  with 
the  common  people  will  have  no  weight ;  for  the  time  is 
surely  coming  when  the  descendants  of  men  who  have  ac- 
quired unjustly  will  be  as  apologetic  of  their  names  as  are 
the  descendants  of  Benedict  Arnold,  or  as  those  of  Wilkes 
Booth  would  have  been  if  he  had  left  any. 

Hon.  Chauncey  M.'  Depew,  in  his  address  at  Nashville 
University,  in  speaking  of  the  development  of  our  great 
railway  systems,  paid  high  and  just  tribute  to  such  organ- 
izing power  and  ability  as  the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
possessed.  He  then  passed  on  to  a  eulogy  of  corporate 
power  in  these  words : — 

'*  After  years  of  controversy,  of  hostile  legislation,  of  corporate  abuses 
and  their  correction,  both  by  law  and  by  investors,  the  necessity  for  the 
combination  of  the  capital  of  the  many  into  the  corporation  to  carry  on 
enterprises  involving  vast  sums  to  build  and  operate  was  recognized,  and 
the  temperate  judgment  of  the  time  has  accepted  the  situation  by  placing- 
corporations  under  proper  governmental  supervision  and  control.  Ad- 
miration for  self-made  men  of  great  riches  has  turned  to  deep  distrust  of 
acciunulated  wealth,  and  yet  the  nmnber  of  such  people  is  now  so  large 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  wield  the  power  for  good  or 
evil  which  was  common  a  generation  ago. 

*'  The  agitator  .ignores  the  resistless  strength  of  universal  snffrage  and 
forgets  or  denies  the  experience  of  the  past.    The  same  sense  of  justice 
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and  capacity  for  government  which  has  impelled  the  people  to  minimize 
the  dangers  and  increase  the  benefits  of  corporations  will  seize  and  solve 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  the  problem  of  combinations  and 
tnwU." 

Mr.  Depew  is  surely  aware  of  the  violations  of  law,  and 
the  evils  attending  the  misuse  of  corporate  power,  on  the 
part  of  men  of  wealth  of  to-day.  But  he  finds  no  word  of 
censure  for  this.     He  has  eyes  but  sees  not. 

Secretary  Lyman  J.  Gage,'  one  of  the  most  evenly  bal- 
anced and  fairest-minded  men  in  America,  whom  to  know 
is  not  only  to  admire  but  to  love,  in  his  Peoria  address  paid 
high  and  appreciative  tribute  to  men  of  wealth  and  exec- 
utive ability,  but  had  this  to  say  of  unjust  acquisition : — 

**  Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  hasten  to  admit  that  while  honorable 
wealth  can  be  acquired  only  by  giving  service  of  equal  or  greater  value 
to  society,  in  too  many  instances  wealth,  great  wealth,  is  acquired  where 
the  service  rendered  in  return  is  very  inadequate,  where  foresightedness 
and  ability,  perceiving  the  enormous  value  of  natural  opportunities,  in 
municipal  privileges,  such  as  water,  gas  or  street  railways,  make  thrift- 
ful  bargains  with  corrupt  or  ignorant  representatives  of  the  people,  to 
take  up  and  monopolize  to  their  own  aggrandizement  the  rights  which  in- 
here in  all  of  the  people.  It  may,  however,  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of 
even  this  one-sided  operation  that  it  is  better  that  these  natural  opportu- 
nities should  be  thus  exploited  than  to  have  them  remain  inert  and  una- 
vailed  of. 

**  The  service  which  ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
is  wholly  lacking,  when  it  is  secured  by  sharp  and  inequitable  practices, 
such  as  were  recently  illustrated  by  some  who,  in  a  position  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  made  enormous  importations  of  goods  and  wares,  not  to 
supply  the  reasonable  and  ordinary  needs  of  their  trade,  but  in  order  to 
anticipate  and  take  over  to  themselves  the  revenues  which  Congress  was 
endeavoring  to  secure  for  the  good  of  all.  There  was  no  law  against  it, 
but  there  is  a  public  conscience  against  it,  and  in  the  development  of  a 
right  public  opinion,  a  clean  public  conscience,  lies  the  best  promise  of  a 
cure  for  these  abuses. 

••  Frequent  as  they  may  be,  the  effect  of  these  parasitical  invasions  up- 
on the  great  body  of  wealth,  produced  by  the  joint  or  separate  mal-action 
of  enterprise,  capital  and  labor,  is  relatively  small." 

Judge  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  the  newly  elected  mayor 
of  New  York,  said  this  of  trusts : — 

*' The  efforts  of  trusts,  of  monopolies,  of  combinations,  whether  cor- 
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porate  or  private,  to  control  trade,  choke  competition,  and  fleece  the  citi- 
zens by  false  high  prices  will  be  withstood  and  beaten  down.** 

If  this  promise  is  carried  out,  then  with  all  its  faults  Tam- 
many will  do  the  public  an  inestimable  service.  The  Mc- 
Kinley  administration  must  not  underestimate  the  deep 
feeling  of  the  people  on  this  subject ;  for  the  silver  ques- 
tion and  the  tariff  may  be  side-issues  in  the  next  campaign. 
If  Mr.  Hanna  said  in  the  Senate  Committee  that  the  Re- 
publican party  had  paid  its  debt  to  the  trusts,  and  unless 
it  had  done  so  it  would  have  no  funds  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, the  public  knowledge  of  such  a  statement  would  de- 
feat in  1900  any  party  that  became  sponsor  for  it. 

Civic  reform  needs  no  educating  impulse  at  this  point. 

With  our  universities  unfettered  and  the  daily  press  free 
and  intelligent,  the  people  can  be  educated  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  government.  The  natural  rights  of  man, 
which  are  life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation,  will  de- 
mand a  rehearing.  What  is  true  liberty?  What  are  the 
rights  of  property?  Are  the  trusts  and  monopolies  of  to- 
day justified  in  their  existence  or  methods?  Are  they  ser- 
vants or  parasites?  Such  questions  as  these  will  determine 
Presidential  elections  in  the  next  century. 

The  majority  of  voters  must  be  made  to  see  that  liberty 
is  not  freedom  for  the  individual  to  think,  act,  and  worship 
as  he  pleases,  irrespective  of  the  rights  of  others.  To  act 
as  we  please  unless  we  please  to  do  right  is  to  trespass. 
Liberty  hath  its  boundaries  and  its  relations  to  law,  other- 
wise it  becomes  license.  It  is  not  a  wandering  comet  or 
the  lost  Pleiad,  but  an  orderly,  law-abiding  planet,  revolv- 
ing in  its  own  orbit,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
The  only  liberty  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  born  of 
bondage  to  truth  or  to  law.  The  people  need  to  know  and 
to  understand  this  momentous  truth.  It  would  seem  a 
hopeless  task  when  such  popular  and  charming  writers  as 
W.  D.  Howells  affirm  that  liberty  is  incompatible  with 
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poverty,  that  freedom  involves  a  means  of  livelihood.  Sen- 
ator Hoar  said :  "  God  givetli  to  liberty  nothing  but  vic- 
tor}'." Mr.  Howells  could  scarcely  substitute  his  equivalent 
in  such  an  equation  and  have  it  prove.  The  right  to  own 
and  bequeath  are  corollaries  of  the  right  to  life  and  liberty. 
The  rights  of  property  are  now  at  war  on  the  rights  of  man, 
and  hence  the  question  of  property  rights  must  again  come 
up  before  the  people  for  a  careful  hearing. 

The  duties  and  functions  of  the  state  must  also  be  clear- 
ly defined,  for  this  may  yet  be  an  issue  in  a  political  cam- 
paign. The  people  ;inust  know  that  there  are  a  few  things 
the  state  cannot  do.  It  cannot  make  people  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  thrifty,  and  therefore  contented  and  happy.  It 
cannot  make  men  equal  except  before  the  law.  It  cannot 
bring  real  equality  except  through  liberty.  It  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things.  If  individualism  is  sup- 
pressed, it  will  assert  itself  in  some  new  form ;  for,  as 
Lieber  says,  "The  individual  stands  higher  than  the  state." 

If  we  press  the  view  of  man  in  his  individual  aspects  till 
we  lose  sight  of  the  state,  we  have  anarchism,  a  denial  of 
the  right  of  government.  The  social  condition  becomes  a 
voluntary,  not  a  natural  compact,  from  which  the  individ- 
ual may  withdraw  when  he  pleases,  and  whose  obligations 
he  may  cancel  at  will.  This  is  individualism  gone  to  seed, 
and  a  Robinson  Crusoe  or  a  Selkirk  are  the  only  persons  in 
a  position  to  justify  such  a  theory  or  enjoy  its  blessings. 

If  we  press  the  view  of  man  in  his  social  aspects  till  we 
lose  sight  of  the  individual,  we  have  socialism,  a  denial  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  an  overestimate  of  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  state,  an  attempt  to  make  a  perfect 
whole  out  of  imperfect  imits.  A  perfect  social  condition 
demands  perfect  units.  Falsehood  and  error  may  be  simply 
want  of  perspective;  and  this  is  revealed  nowhere  more 
clearly  than  in  the  imperfect,  hazy,  or  one-sided  views  of 
man  and  his  relations  to  the  state  that  the  ignorant  and 
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vicious  members  of  society  in  these  days  are  trying  to 
enforce^ 

THE  STATE 

is  not  a  voluntary  compact.  It  is  as  divine  in  its  origin  as 
the  creation  or  evolution  of  man.  Its  existence  is  not 
sanctioned  by  arbitrary  jfiat,  by  motives  of  convenience  or 
of  selfishness ;  but  by  the  very  law  of  man's  being.  Each 
individual  is,  in  himself,  a  state  in  embryo. 

When  men  associate  themselves  together,  these  state 
germs  in  the  individual  spring  into  life  and  the  new  rela* 
tions  create  new  laws.  Human  laws  simply  photograph 
and  express  these  new  relations  and  the  enforcement  of 
these  laws  demands  government.  This  involves  expense, 
and  expense  demands  revenue.  Hence  the  rise  of  the  en- 
tire system  of  taxation.  The  right  of  the  state  to  tax  is  a 
vital  and' supreme  fact  in  its  existence.  Its  source  of  life 
and  efficiency,  without  which  there  could  be  no  state. 

INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 

are  meaningless,  except  as  the  state  guarantees  them ;  for 
in  being  taxed  a  man  gives  up  but  a  tithe,  in  order  that 
what  remains  may  have  tenfold  more  value.  Hence  it  is 
no  sacrifice,  but  a  wise  investment.  The  ancient  idea  was 
that  the  individual  is  zero,  the  state  is  all.  The  New  Eng- 
land idea  reversed  the  equation,  and  made  the  individual 
everything,  the  state  his  servant.  The  truth  must  include 
both  poles  of  thought. 

Civic  reform  must  come  by  education  and  evolution," — 
not  by  revolution.  It  does  not  win  a  game  of  chess  to  kick 
over  the  board.  That  is  anarchy.  And  especially  is  this  an 
important  truth  since  we  have  opened  the  flood-gates  to 
foreign  paternalism.  Upon  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  for- 
eign ignorance  and  prejudice  we  have  bestowed  the  right  of 
franchise  without  property  or  educational  test.  Without 
education  every  sort  of  a  crazy  theory  will  be  seriously  pro- 
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posed  for  adoption  by  the  people,  and  no  theory  has  yet 
been  enunciated  too  absurd  to  find  advocates.  Wrong  no- 
tions  of  property,  of  taxation,  of  liberty,  of  the  province  of 
government,  spring,  full  grown,  from  the  heads  of  idle 
dreamers,  like  the  snakes  from  the  head  of  Medusa.  Every 
kind  of  an  eccentric  motion  can  be  found  in  such  an  intel- 
lectual workshop. 

The  perils  of  civic  reform  are  many,  but  so  are  its  be- 
neficent results.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria  looks  with 
apprehension  on  the  future  of  America.  The  safety  of  this 
republic  is  in  the  intelligence  and  the  faith  of  its  masses 
who  elect  the  legislature,  create  the  judiciary  and  executive. 
While  the  will  of  a  community,  its  intelligence,  its  ethical 
standards  and  ideals,  must  be  sought  back  in  the  persons 
who  comprise  that  community,  yet  the  combined  strength 
is  a  social  will,  a  public  enlightenment,  a  public  conscience, 
a  public  x)pinion  that  itself  helps  to  shape  the  thought  and 
mold  the  characters  of  the  many.  The  logic  of  these  is 
beneficient  laws.  Christian  customs  and  manners,  a  public 
virtue  that  cannot  be  debauched  because  it  is  the  result  of 
accumulated  private  virtues. 

Absolute  justice  must  be  the  basis  of  a  Christian  society, 
and  a  community  that  is  not  so  founded  may  have  enlight- 
enment, may  have  a  form  of  culture,  a  certain  type  of  piety 
even,  but  it  is  not  Christian.  The  state  is  founded  on  jus- 
tice ;  and  if  Christian  faith  cannot  produce  that  in  its  citizens 
it  cannot  produce  a  benevolence  that  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
for  it  is  synonymous  with  sentimentalism.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  attempt  to  make  its  citizens  happy 
by  adopting  some  economic  theory  that  has  never  been 
practiced ;  nor  by  abolishing  private  property ;  nor  by  dis- 
tributing equally  to  the  just  and  unjust ;  nor  by  restricting 
the  free  play  of  true  individualism ;  nor  by  taxing  the  suc- 
cessful and  the  prosperous  unjustly  to  feed  the  drones  and 
the  sluggards  of  society ;  nor  by  becoming  a  religious  teacher 
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or  a  paternal  guardian,  thus  relieving  the  individual  from 
the  necessity  of  personal  and  heroic  virtues  like  honesty, 
industry,  and  thrift.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
state  to  throw  its  protecting  arms  about  the  humblest 
and  the  poorest ;  to  shield  the  weak  from  the  strong ;  to  per- 
mit any  man,  no  matter  how  lowly  and  despised,  to  be  the 
equal  before  the  law  of  any  other  man,  however  rich  and 
powerful ;  to  see  that  each  one  has  the  right  to  labor  and  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  provided  always  that  his  efiForts 
be  put  forth  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others ;  to  keep 
from  starvation  those  who  are  mentally  or  physically  un- 
able to  work ;  in  short,  to  guard  the  individual  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  natural  rights.  And  this  means  that  if  society 
is  between  two  malefactors, — organized  capital  that  is  war- 
ring on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  organized  labor 
that  denies  to  the  non-union  man  the  right  to  labor,  then 
the  state  must  solve  that  problem  with  an  iron  hand,  or 
that  problem  will  dissolve  the  state. 

Christianity  is  not  simply  the  science  of  manhood  and 
womanhood ;  it  is  the  science  of  statehood ;  it  is  the  art  of 
social  control ;  it  is  the  true  philosophy  of  government. 

In  its  very  genius,  it  gives  free  play  to  the  highest  indi- 
vidualism, the  educated  reason  moved  by  a  regenerated  will ; 
for,  as  Kant  says:  "Of  all  things  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived, one  thing  alone  can  be  called  perfectly  good,  and 
that  is  a  good  will."  Good  will  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
good  citizen  because  it  is  the  keynote  of  civic  virtue,  of 
sound  economics,  clean  politics,  no  less  than  of  Christian 
faith.  Hence  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion  must  now 
be  concentrated  upon  social  problems,  and  its  life  must  be 
spent  in  the  attainment  of  just  social  conditions. 
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ARTICLE   VII. 
THE  SOCIAL  FAILURE  OF  THE  CITY. 

BY  MRS.   EMMA  WINNER  ROGERS. 

A  French  novelist  has  called  our  modern  civilization  a 
"varnished  barbarism,"  and  we  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
most  when  we  know  intimately  the  great  cities.  The  bar- 
barian hordes  within  their  boundaries,  of  various  tongues 
and  temperaments  and  customs ;  the  struggle  for  life  and 
place ;  the  primitive  methods  of  lying,  stealing,  and  kill- 
ing  confirm  one's  impression  that  civilization  has  not  struck 
much  below  the*  surface  as  yet.  One  can  talk  of  the  city 
only  in  paradoxes,  and  it  has  been  well  described  as  the 
birthplace  of  civilization  and  thg  deathplace  of  the  human 
race.  But  for  the  constant  influx  of  sound  and  sane  human- 
ity from  the  hamlet  and  the  country,  physical  and  moral 
degeneracy  would  overtake  the  city  in  a  few  generations. 

Potent  influences  both  for  good  and  for  evil  center  in  the 
city ;  pure  and  unselfish  types  of  character  develop  side  by 
side  with  debased  and  sordid  types.  Here  we  find  the 
widest  difference  in  conditions.  Immense  wealth  and  ab- 
ject poverty,  broad  culture  and  dense  ignorance,  unbound- 
ed opportunity  and  grinding  deprivation,  mark  the  social 
conditions  of  the  dwellers  in  cities  and  make  the  problem 
of  the  city  the  delight  and  the  despair  of  the  student  of 
society.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  writ- 
ing of  the  fact  that  life  in  big  cities  is  actually  inhumane 
in  its  rush  and  grasping  turmoil,  asks :  **  Why  should  not 
the  city  seem  infinitely  more  human  than  the  hamlet? 
Why  should  not  human  traits  the  more  abound  where  hu- 
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man  beings  teem  millions  strong?"  And  he  replies  to  this 
very  pertinently :  "  Because  the  city  curtails  man  of  his 
wholeness,  specializes  him,  quickens  some  powers,  stunts 
others.  .  .  .  Men  have  indeed  written  like  human  beings," 
he  says,  **  in  the  midst  of  great  cities,  but  not  often  when 
they  have  shared  the  city's  characteristic  life.  .  .  .  There 
are  not  many  places  that  belong  to  a  city's  life  to  which 
you  can  'invite  your  soul.'  Its  haste,  its  preoccupations, 
its  anxieties,  its  rushing  noise  as  of  men  driven,  its  ringing 
cries,  distract  you.  It  offers  no  quiet  for  reflection ;  it  per- 
mits no  retirement  to  any  who  share  its  life.  It  is  a  place 
of  little  tasks,  of  narrowed  functions,  of  aggregate  and  not 
of  individual  strength."^ 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  conditions  of  life  in  our  large  cities 
will  permit  the  development  of  a  great  literature,  a  great 
art,  or  great  character.  These  grow  where  the  clamor  of 
trade  and  labor  do  not  drown  out  the  voices  of  God  and 
nature  and  humanity.  A  certain  serenity,  a  sufficient  leis- 
ure for  vision  and  human  fellowship,  contact  with  beauty 
and  goodness,  are  in  some  measure  the  conditions  in  which 
the  highest  human  achievement  and  development  occur. 
Silver  and  gold  and  houses  and  lands  can  be  won  in  the 
hasting  and  wasting  conflicts  of  the  modem  city.  Won- 
derful piles  of  brick  and  mortar  and  iron  rise  toward 
the  sky,  and  every  device  of  skill  and  energy  on  the 
material  side  of  life  make  up  the  environment  of  the 
dwellers  in  our  great  cities.  Only  the  man  himself  is 
dwarfed  amid  this  superb  development  of  material  things. 
"The  men  we  see  are  whipped  through  the  world,"  as  Em- 
erson tells  us :  they  are  harried,  wrinkled,  anxious ;  they 
all  seem  the  hacks  of  some  invisible  riders,  .  .  .  there  are 
no  divine  persons  with  us,  and  the  multitude  do  not  hasten 
to  be  divine."* 

'Art.  "On  Being  Human,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sept.  1897. 
*  Emerson's  Essays,  Domestic  Life,  p.  103. 
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If  the  city  fails  to  develop  the  highest  and  best  in  men 
of  culture  and  leisure,  it  fails  still  more  grievously  to  pro- 
mote the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  common  man, 
whose  kind  make  up  the  great  mass  of  urban  dwellers. 
While  all  the  citizens  are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 
the  social  conditions  in  the  city,  it  is  the  poor,  and  the 
working-classes  so  called,  who  are  the  helpless  victims  of 
these  conditions.  And  these  classes  are  estimated  to  con- 
stitute from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
.  the  great  cities.  It  is  significant  of  the  immense  numbers 
of  workingmen  in  our  cities  that  the  last  New  York  City 
directory  is  said  to  have  omitted  five  hundred  thousand 
names  of  hod-carriers  and  day-laborers,  in  order  to  make 
the  volume  of  reasonable  or  usable  size. 

Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  in  discussing  the  social  failure 
of  the  city  our  contention  is  that  the  city,  the  American 
city,  fails  to  meet  the  physical  and  social  needs  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  population — the  common  people.  That  it  fails 
also  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  highest  type  of  character 
and  achievement,  or  to  provide  an  ideal  environment  for 
the  leisured  classes,  is  of  infinitely  less  account.  The  ex- 
cuse is  sometimes  offered  that  our  cities  have  grown  so 
rapidly  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  their  municipal  gov- 
ernments to  provide  adequately  for  this  rapid  development. 
But  the  growth  of  American  cities  is  matched  by  that  of 
European  cities  and  these  last  have  seldom  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  their  expanding  needs.  Berlin  has  grown  more 
rapidly  than  New  York,^  and  Hamburg  than  Boston,  and 
twice  as  fast  as. Buffalo,  and  Leipsic  than  St.  Louis  or  San 
Frflncisco.  A  score  of  European  cities  might  be  named, 
the  growth  of  which  has  kept  pace  or  distanced  the  same 
number  of  our  most  rapidly  growing  American  cities. 

"  In  Europe,"  says  Albert  Shaw,  "  the  honesty  and  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  municipal  government  are  not  seriously 
*  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Greater  New  York. 
VOL.  LV.  NO.  217.  10 
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in  question  anywhere.  Municipal  government  from  Scot- 
land to  Hungary  is  exalting  the  bacteriologist  and  the  san- 
itary inspector,  fostering  the  kindergarten  and  the  tech- 
nical school,  and  inquiring  anxiously  about  the  housing  of 
the  people."  ^  Social  conditions  in  the  city  are  largely  a 
direct  result  of  the  management  or  government  of  the  city. 
They  stand  related  as  cause  and  effect.  When  we  concede, 
therefore,  that  municipal  government  in  the  United  States 
is  a  failure,  we  grant  the  fact  of  the  social  failure  of  our 
cities.  This  failure  of  municipal  government  has  long 
since  been  conceded;  and  I  offer  the  testimony  on  this 
point  of  a  distinguished  American  and  an  Englishman  of 
equal  note,  only  to  refresh  our  memories  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  failure  of  our  city  governments.  Andrew  D.  White 
declares:  "Without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  we  may 
assert  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  city  goverbments 
of  the  United  States  are  the  worst  in  Christendom,  the 
most  expensive,  the  mo3t  inefficient,  and  the  most  cor- 
rupt." And  Mr.  Bryce  says:  "There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  government  of  cities  is  the  one  conspicuous 
failure  of  the  United  States."  There  is  perhaps  no  severer 
commentary  on  our  city  governments  than  the  fact  that 
they  are  being  obliged  to  abandon  representative  govern- 
ment, and  to  lodge  absolute  power  in  the  mayor, — ^an  un- 
democratic and  un-American  measure,  only  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  taxpayers  find  that  boards  of  aldermen  cannot 
be  trusted  with  the  government  of  cities. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  point  out  certain  spe- 
cific instances  of  the  social  failure  of  our  cities,  and  later 
to  suggest  one  or  two  possible  means  for  bringing  a  better 
state  of  things  to  pass.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  "The  American  Com- 
monwealth," says:  "Two  tests  of  practical  efficiency  may 
be  applied  to  the  government  of  a  city :  What  does  it  pro- 
vide for  the  people,  and  what  does  it  cost  the  people."^  Ap- 
*  Municipal  Government  in  Europe.        *  Vol.  i.  p.  607;  ist  ed. 
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plying  these  tests  to  our  American  cities,  we  find  their 
governments  do  not  provide  an  honest,  intelligent,  or  effi-- 
cient  administration.  City  legislation  is  often  bought  and 
sold ;  the  rights  of  the  people  in  valuable  franchises  are 
generally  set  aside,  and  these  figure  in  adding  to  the  private 
gains  of  members  of  the  city  government.  The  tax  sys- 
tem is  unjust  and  demoralizing. 

City  and  suburban  transit  has  undergone  a  progressive 
revolution  in  recent  years,  and  few  are  so  poor  as  not  to 
have  benefited  from  this  in  some  measure.  But  the  benefit 
has  been  comparatively  small  in  the  case  of  the  wage- 
earning  people  who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  city's  pop- 
ulation. One  of  the  sights  of  our  great  cities  is  to  watch  at 
morning  or  evening  the  endless  stream  of  working  men  and 
women  going  to  or  from  their  work  on  the  long  avenues 
leading  to  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city.  Ten  cents  a  day 
for  street-car  fares  is  too  great  a  tax  on  a  poor  man's  small 
earnings,  and  he  must  walk  to  and  from  his  work  unless 
it  is  very  remote.  For  the  same  cause  few  working-people 
.  can  aflFord  to  live  in  the  suburbs.  They  are  tied  to  the 
crowded  tenement  and  the  slum  neighborhood  by  their 
poverty,  although  every  interest  of  the  city  is  opposed  to 
this  massing  of  the  poor  in  the  central  districts  of  the  city. 
An  efficient  city  government  might  readily  secure  for  its 
working-people  special  rates,  during  certain  hours,  on  street 
and  steam  cars  as  one  item  of  compensation  in  exchange 
for  the  many  rights  and  privileges  granted  the  transit  com- 
panies. But  the  cities  have  failed  to  do  this,  except  in 
rare  instances. 

Clean  streets  and  alleys  are  a  sanitary  necessity,  but  in 
most  of  the  large  cities  the  death-rate,  especially  of  the 
poorer  wards,  is  frightfully  increased  by  the  filthiness  of 
the  thoroughfares.  New  York,  fortunately,  has  reformed 
in  this  particular ;  and  with  amazing  sense  and  sympathy, 
began  the  reform  in  the  tenement  districts  where  it  was 
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most  needed.  Chicago  can  still  claim  to  be  the  dirtiest 
city  in  the  world ;  and  besides  the  filth  and  disorder  of  its 
streets  and  alleys,  it  permits  such  unpardonable  acts  as 
dumping  the  garbage  of  some  of  the  best  wards  upon  va- 
cant lots  in  the  poorest  wards.  Surely  the  destruction  of 
the  poor  is  their  poverty ! 

Our  cities  fail  generally  to  provide  the  people  with  pure 
and  abundant  water.  Philadelphia  has  for  years  had  a 
notably  bad  water-supply,  and  the  water-supply  of  Chicago 
is  frequently  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  the  city,  so  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  use.  The  Chicago  school-board  ordered 
the  water  turned  off  from  the  public  schools  five  months 
of  this  year,  until  a  system  of  filters  should  be  decided  up- 
on, and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  children 
went  thirsty  for  five  months  while  the  board  wrangled  over 
filter  contracts.  Public  baths  and  wash-houses  are  practi- 
cally unknown  in  most  American  cities,  and  the  homes  of 
the  poor  are  only  rarely  equipped  with  bathrooms.  The 
report  of  the  government  investigation  of  the  Slums  of 
Great  Cities  issued  in  1894  showed  that  ninety-six  percent 
of  the  houses  investigated  in  New  York,  and  eighty-two 
per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  were  entirely  without  bathroom 
accommodation.^ 

The  sewerage  system  and  sanitary  conditions  of  houses 
in  tenement  districts  is  no  better  than  the  bad  street-service 
and  polluted  water-supply.  Indeed  the  city's  neglect  of 
sanitary  and  livable  conditions  in  the  poorer  districts  is 
one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  time.  The  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple are  the  chief  factors  in  determining  our  present  and 
future  civilization,  and  the  cities  allow  the  building  of  in- 
sanitary houses,  overcrowding  on  lots  and  in  houses,  and  in- 
sufficient provision  for  comfortable  or  even  decent  home  life. 

It  is  a  mere  grasp-and-greed  policy,  benefiting  no  one 
but  the  landlord  and  the  dishonest  contractor,  and  it  in- 
*  Seventh  Special  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1894-95,  p.  95. 
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creases  the  expenses  of  city  government  continually  by  fill- 
ing the  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  prisons  with  the  victims 
of  the  tenement-house.  Our  cities  are  hot-beds  of  crime  as 
well  as  of  disease,  largely  because  of  the  wretched  and 
overcrowded  homes  of  the  poorer  citizens.  Jacob  Riis  of 
New  York,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  criminal  gangs  in 
cities,  says :  "  There  is  no  more  cause  for  wonderment 
about  the  *gang'  than  there  is  about  the  excessive  mortal- 
ity in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  It  is  the  tenement-house 
setting  that  accounts  for  both,"^  and  he  quotes  the  prison 
statistics  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  showing  that 
of  more  than  six  thousand  prisoners  reported  upon  in  1893, 
over  fifty  per  cent  were  shown  to  have  come  from  homes 
reported  as  positively  bad,  wiiile  only  nine  per  cent  came 
from  good  homes, — the  rest  were  put  down  as  fair  only. 

From  the  masses  huddled  into  tenements  unfit  for  homes 
there  comes  forth  a  great  army  of  physically  and  morally 
degenerate  youth  each  year  to  prey  upon  society.  Does 
city  government  interfere  to  reform  these  conditions?  Very 
rarely !  The  degeneracy  of  those  representative  officers  to 
whom  the  city  delegates  its  responsibility  is  shown  in  the 
reply  of  the  Chicago  commissioner  of  public  works  to  me 
last  winter,  on  my  protest  against  the  building  of  tenements 
over  the  entire  lot  in  all  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city,  and 
my  inquiry  as  to  the  ordinances  respecting  this  wretched 
abuse.  The  commissioner  declared  that  there  was  no  law 
forbidding  it;  but  if  **I  were  a  poor  man,"  he  added,  "and 
had  a  mortgage  on  my  lot,  I  would  build  a  rear  tenement 
covering  the  entire  lot,  law  or  no  law."  When  reasonable 
intelligence  and  common  regard  for  law  are  thus  lacking  in 
the  city's  high  officials,  the  hope  for  improved  social  con- 
ditions seems  very  slight.  The  chief  of  police  in  the  same 
city  just  recently  met  with  oaths  and  utter  indifference  a 

^  Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  May  5,  1895. 
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citizens'  committee  come  to  ask  for  enforcement  of  law 
against  saloons  in  a  residence  district. 

The  city's  disregard  of  its  own  laws  and  the  toleration 
of  institutions  which  foster  crime  and  vice  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  its  attitude  toward  the  saloon  and  gambling-den, 
which  are  systematic  law-breakers,  and  schools  of  vice  as 
well.  Rigid  enforcement  of  the  ordinances  as  to  Sunday 
and  early  closing,  sale  to  drunkards  and  minors  and  the 
rest  of  the  long  list,  would  do  much  to  curtail  the  evils 
growing  out  of  these  places,  and  tend  to  stem  the  tide  of 
reckless  disregard  for  law  which  is  perhaps  the  most  seri- 
ous of  our  social  disorders.  Urgent  as  the  need  is  for  the 
total  extinction  of  the  saloon,  it  can  hardly  be  demdnded 
with  justice  in  the  present  social  condition  of  the  city.  The 
saloon  is  the  poor  man's  only  club,  his  sole  refuge  from  the 
insanitary,  dreary,  and  unsocial  tenement-home.  The  sa- 
loon, with  its  free  assembly  halls  and  meeting-places,  its 
free  lunches,  its  public  comfort  stations,  its  banking  facili- 
ties for  the  working-men,  its  warmth,  light,  and  welcome 
for  rich  and  poor  alike,  cannot  be  utterly  condemned,  and 
must  certainly  hold  an  important  place  in  the  social  life  of 
the  city,  until  the  municipal  government,  the  church,  or 
some  other  agency  shall  provide  something  equivalent  for 
:the  masses  of  the  people.  The  social  reformer  who  de- 
♦nounces  the  saloon  in  totOy  and  demands  its  immediate  ex- 
tinction, must  be  prepared  to  offer  in  its  place  something 
to  meet  the  legitimate  social  needs  of  the  people.  But  we 
can  justly  demand  a  rigid  enforcement  of  ordinances  regu- 
lating the  saloon  and  other  vicious  institutions.  The  gam- 
bling-den and  the  brothel  are  as  heedless  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  as  the  saloon,  and  the  police  force  of  our  cities, 
in  collusion  with  these  law-breakers,  systematically  levy 
tribute  upon  these  establishments  as  the  price  for  the 
privilege  of  breaking  the  law. 

A  walk  or  drive  through  the  poorest  city  wards  con- 
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vinces  one  that  our  cities  have  provided  no  parks  or  play- 
grounds for  the  tenement-house  dwellers,  the  people  who 
need  them  most.  The  parks,  large  and  small,  are  in  the 
region  of  the  better  class  homes,  where  good  streets,  fine 
lawns,  parkways,  and  trees  abound;  while  the  homes  of 
the  poor  are  in  treeless  deserts  and  generally  out  of  walk- 
ing distance  of  any  green  spot  or  breathing  space.  That 
there  is  an  awakening  conscience  and  the  beginning  of  act- 
ive steps  for  reform  on  the  subject,  is  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Few  of  our  cities  realize  **  the  truth,"  as  Edwin  D.  Mead  for- 
cibly says,  "  that  beauty  has  a  claim  upon  the  whole  life, 
and  should  determine  the  whole  environment  of  a  rational 
people,  shaping  and  ordering  their  homes,  their  school  life, 
their  shops  and  their  cities ;  that  the  city  of  a  rational, 
well-educated,  and  properly  organized  people  must  be  a 
work  of  art,  not  an  agglomeration  of  freaks,  where  the  wise 
man  and  the  fool  is  each  alike  permitted  to  rear  what  he 
will ; — where  there  is  no  hint  in  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
city  of  any  corporate  consciousness  or  care  for  noble  and 
beautiful  effect."  Health,  comfort,  and  beauty  alike  de- 
mand that  small  parks  and  playgrounds  should  be  set 
aside  in  the  poorer  and  overcrowded  wards,  and  that  direct 
supervision  should  insure  the  enforcement  of  ordinances 
against  insanitary  overcrowding,  and  for  making  attractive 
and  healthful  the  environment  of  the  working-people. 

But  the  public  school  atones  for  all  the  other  ill  condi- 
tions of  city  life  for  the  masses,  some  one  may  exclaim. 
And  the  public  school  is  certainly  the  greatest  civilizing 
agency  of  our  cities, — ^working  over  as  it  does,  five  days  of 
each  week  and  ten  months  of  the  year,  the  raw  material 
from  every  country  under  the  sun,  in  an  attempt  to  "  make  " 
good  American  citizens.  The  cities  come  nearer  to  success 
in  their  conduct  of  the  schools  than  in  any  other  undertak- 
ing for  the  social  welfare.  But  their  success  here  is  marred 
by  their  failure  to  provide  for  thousands  of  children  of 
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school  age,  and  their  neglect  to  provide  those  best  antidotes 
of  youthful  vice  and  crime — kindergarten  and  manual- 
training  departments.  In  Chicago  thirteen  thousand  chil- 
dren attend  school  only  for  half-day  sessions  for  lack  of 
room.  The  New  York  school-board  estimates  that  forty 
thousand  children  are  without  school  accommodation  in 
that  city,  and  the  president  of  the  New  York  school-board 
said  in  his  inaugural  last  winter,  that  "perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  public  school  situation  is  the  op- 
portunity for  improvement." 

The  city  fails  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than  in  the 
fact  of  its  hundreds  and  thousands  of  unemployed  citizens, — 
men  and  women  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  secure  the 
means  of  a  livelihood.  The  American  statistical  society  pub- 
lished recently  some  records  of  the  charity  organization 
societies  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  six  smaller  cities 
as  to  the  cause  of  need  among  the  families  whose  condition 
was  investigated  last  year,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  lack 
of  employment  was  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  distress  in  as 
many  cases  as  sickness,  intemperance,  and  shif  tlessness  com- 
bined. The  rush  of  people  to  the  cities  has  far  outstripped 
the  city's  ability  to  employ  them,  and  all  temporary  pan- 
aceas are  worse  than  useless.  Something  fundamental  has 
got  to  be  done,  and  I  hope  the  practical  suggestions  I  have 
to  offer  later  on  will  commend  themselves  as  of  that  nature. 

All  this  may  seem  a  pessimistic  and  unfair  indictment  of 
the  city  in  view  of  the  splendid  progress  of  our  great  cities 
in  some  directions, — their  vast  trade  and  manufacturing 
interests,  their  immense  business  blocks,  large  bank-clear- 
ings and  increasing  wealth,  their  splendid  park  systems, 
libraries,  museums,  and  philanthropic  institutions.  I  do 
not  deny  the  glory  of  the  city  and  its  great  achievements. 
I  simply  maintain  that  it  fails  to  secure  to  the  major- 
ity of  its  citizens  tolerable  social  conditions  in  which 
to  live  and  rear  their  families.     I  hold  that  the  city  fails  to 
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meet  the  first  test  of  practical  efficiency  by  not  providing 
for  the  people  the  first  essentials  for  health  and  happiness. 

How  do  our  cities  meet  Mr.  Bryce's  second  test  of  prac- 
tical efficiency — ^which  is:  What  does  it  cost  the  people? 
Our  city  government  is  very  costly,  and  the  cities  are  piling 
up  immense  debts,  mortgaging  the  future  and  too  often  ob- 
taining from  this,  small  benefit  in  the  present.  The  Greater 
New  York  will  begin  its  municipal  existence  with  a  debt  of 
two  hundred  million  dollars.  Boston's  debt  is  nearly  forty 
million  dollars ;  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  about  thirty 
million  dollars  each ;  and  many  smaller  cities  have  propor- 
tionally heavy  indebtedness.  According  to  Professor  Henry 
C  Adams'  statement,  "the  cities  in  recent  years  have  ap- 
pealed to  public  credit  regardless  of  consequences."  The 
annual  municipal  expenditures  for  our  great  cities  are  on 
the  same  extravagant  scale.  It  is  certainly  then,  not  a  lack 
of  money  which  is  responsible  for  the  social  failure  of  our 
cities.  They  pay  enough  to  secure  efficient  government. 
Comparing  the  great  cities  of  Germany  and  America,  Al- 
bert Shaw  says :  "They  stagger  under  such  heavy  bur- 
dens of  taxation  and  compulsory  service  to  maintain  the 
military  arm  of  the  general  government,  that  the  tax  in- 
crement which  can  be  spared  for  municipal  purposes  comes 
with  pain,  and  is  small  compared  with  the  revenues  we 
can  raise  for  local  outlay  in  America.  .  .  .  And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  disadvantages  far  greater  than  any  that  we  can  pre- 
sent as  excuses,  the  German  cities  have  grappled  with  the 
new  municipal  problems  of  the  last  quarter  century,  and 
have  solved  them  far  more  promptly  and  completely  than 
the  American  cities  have  done."^ 

Large  cities  are  undoubtedly  to  be  permanent  and  increas- 
ing factors  in  our  civilization,  and  a  solution  of  the  question 
of  how  they  may  grow  into  ideal  city  conditions,  and  be- 

'  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe,  p.  297. 
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come  congenial  places  for  broad  and  beautiful  human  liv- 
ing, is  of  infinite  importance. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  ultimate  improvement  of 
the  city's  social  condition  depends  most  of  all  on  the  im- 
provement of  individual  character  and  intelligence.  Right- 
eousness exalteth  a  city  as  well  as  a  nation.  A  higher  type 
of  citizenship  is  indispensable.  Brains  and  character  ap- 
plied to  municipal  government  are  a  first  essential.  The 
unselfish  citizen  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself  has  got  to 
multiply  indefinitely  before  the  new  century  will  ring  in 
the  ideal  city.  Two  practical  and  definite  movements  of 
our  modern  life  seem  to  me  to  promise  better  things  for  the 
future  of  our  cities.  The  first  movement  is  the  return  of 
cultured  and  intelligent  people,  with  alert  consciences,  to 
the  heart  of  the  cities,  to  the  centers  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  crime.  This  is  both  an  individual  and  a  collective 
movement.  In  its  collective  form  it  is  best  represented  by 
the  University  and  Social  settlements;  and  starting  in  these, 
the  awakening  of  the  social  conscience  is  leading  strong  and 
sympathetic  souls  to  share  the  life  of  the  people  who  need 
them  most,  and  to  go  into  the  midst  of  conditions  which 
have  resulted  from  neglect,  poverty,  and  ignorance.  Max- 
cella  and  her  husband,  in  "  Sir  George  Tressady,"  going  to 
live  in  lodgings  in  East  London,  and  quietly  learning  the 
needs  and  possible  remedies  for  the  waste  places  and  the 
human  starvelings -of  their  neighborhood  are  only  the  types 
of  men  and  women  in  London  and  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  other  cities  who  choose  a  very  modem,  practical,  and 
eminently  Christlike  method  of  making  the  great  city  more 
righteous  and  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

The  worst  slum  districts  are  generally  the  result  of  the 
desertion  of  the  more  intelligent  and  well-to-do  people,  thus 
leaving  the  poor  and  ignorant  to  their  almost  certain  fate 
of  moral  and  material  degeneracy.  The  going  of  Univer- 
sity men  and  women,  of  business  men  and  women,  of  cul- 
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tnred  Christian  families,  into  the  poorest  wards  to  share  the 
common  life  and  help  uplift  it  ought  to  go  on  and  increase 
tenfold.  The  cooperation  of  these  with  the  more  energetic 
and  intelligent  poor  in  their  own  wards  cannot  fail  to  bring 
about,  as  it  is  now  constantly  doing,  improvements  sani- 
tary,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  to  transform  the 
environment  of  a  multitude  of  people. 

The  second  movement  which  promises  good  to  the  city 
and  to  the  people  is  the  return  to  the  country.  Blessed  be 
the  country^  Man  was  made  to  dwell  in  a  garden,  and  to 
tend  it  was  his  first  and  best  occupation.  The  return  to 
the  countr>'  in  these  recent  years  is  a  real  and  wholesome 
movement,  and  one  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  both  city 
and  country.  The  rich  and  the  cultured  are  going  back  to 
the  country,  because  a  new  sense  of  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  nature  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  pleasures  of  country 
life ;  because,  with  wealth  and  leisure  and  culture,  a  sensi- 
ble following  of  the  customs  of  the  older  nations  is  growing 
up  in  America.  English  country  life  is  being  more  and 
more  copied  among  us.  It  is  a  "fad,"  a  wholesome  "fad," 
to  own  a  ranch,  a  farm,  or  a  country  place,  where  a  large 
part  of  the  year  or  the  entire  year  may  be  spent.  People 
of  small  means  and  some  of  the  more  energetic  among  the 
poor  are  also  returning  to  the  country,  and  this  movement 
has  followed  close  upon  the  great  financial  depression  of  the 
past  five  years.  These  periods  of  depression  are  usually 
followed  by  a  return  to  the  country  of  hosts  of  the  super- 
trameraries  who  have  flocked  into  the  city  duriirg  prosper- 
ous times.  The  utter  fallacy  that  the  city  has  work  for 
unlimited  numbers  is  plainly  shown  in  periods  of  commer- 
cial depression  which  'restore  partially  the  equilibrium  of 
urban  and  rural  industries  by  necessitating  a  return  of  many 
to  the  land,  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity.  This 
movement  countryward  is  ]ust  as  natural  as  that  which 
leads  a  multitude  into  city  life,  and  I  have  little  patience 
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with  the  social  philosophers  who  pronounce  that  the  city- 
ward tendency  is  worldwide  and  inevitable,  that  we  can  do 
nothing  to  change  it,  and  need  only  set  ourselves  to  organ- 
ize our  city  charities  on  a  wider  and  more  scientific  basis. 

Man's  history  and  progress  have  been,  and  will  always 
be,  a  struggle  against  natural  tendency,  and  a  training  of 
natural  inclination  to  submission  to  reason  and  wisdom. 
Our  peace  and  arbitration  conferences  are  attempts  to 
change  man's  natural  tendency  to  fight  his  fellow-man. 
The  church,  the  university,  the  school,  are  institutions 
working  eternally  to  change  men  whose  natural  inclina- 
tion is  to  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  It  is  an  un- 
tenable theory  that  because  a  great  urban  movement  has 
drawn  rich  and  poor  into  the  large  cities,  that  no  influences 
or  agencies  can  change  or  modify  this  fact. 

I  hail  with  joy  the  countryward  movement  as  a  return 
to  sanity,  to  the  love  of  nature,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  life.  With  our  modern  ideas  and 
inventions,  the  country  is  bound  to  be  the  paradise  of  peo- 
ple with  souls.  The  movement  has  started  right,  the  rich 
and  the  well-to-do  and  the  cultured  leading  the  way.  This 
makes  it  the  more  possible  for  the  poor  to  follow,  and  to 
find  life  livable  and  human  in  the  country,  as  in  the  town. 
"  How  much  more  likely  does  it  appear,"  says  Woodrow 
Wilson,  "  that  we  shall  find  men  sane  and  human  about 
the  country  fireside,  upon  the  streets  of  quiet  villages,  than 
in  the  huge,  rushing,  aggregate  life  of  a  great  city?" 

To  restore  the  proper  equilibrium  between  rural  and  ur- 
ban occupations  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  the  solution  of  the  city  problem.  It  would  require  too 
much  space  to  set  forth  the  startling  facts  and  figiires  con- 
cerning the  decrease  of  the  rural  population,  its  effect  upon 
the  country,  and  its  results  upon  the  industrial  conditions 
of  the  great  cities.  It  has  been  estimated  that  fully  four 
million  people,  or   1,333,000  breadwinners  more  than  can 
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find  urban  occupation,  have  crowded  into  the  cities  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  wisdom  of  getting  this  surplus 
population  back  to  the  land  has  not  appealed  to  our  social 
reformers  and  social  philosophers  heretofore ;  but  it  cannot 
fail  to  do  so  as  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  city's  giving 
employment  to  both  its  own  and  the  country's  quota  of 
people  is  admitted,  and  as  the  fact  is  recognized  that  the 
land  always  offers  a  frugal  living,  at  least,  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  will  work.  Reformers  may  well  turn  their 
attention  to  overcoming  the  prejudices  against,  and  the  real 
obstacles  to,  country  life.  The  questions  of  good  roads,  free 
rural  mail  delivery,  intensive  farming  and  small  farms  as 
in  France,  the  cheapening  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  schools,  are  just  as  vital  to  a  final 
right  settlement  of  the  social  future  of  the  cities  as  are 
questions  about  improved  tenements,  more  trade  schools, 
or  what  to  do  with  the  tramp.  The  fact  that  with  hard 
work  the  land  will  reward  those  who  return  to  it  with  a 
frugal  fare  and  shelter  and  raiment,  needs  to  be  preached 
in  our  time.  The  struggling,  weary,  thin-blooded,  over- 
worked men  of  the  city  need  to  be  inspired  to  return  to  the 
country  and  to  a  truer  and  more  healthful  kind  of  life. 

*'The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man,"  says  Emerson, 
**  and  all  historic  nobility  rests  on  possession  and  use  of 
land.  Men  do  not  like  hard  work,  but  every  man  has  an 
exceptional  respect  for  tillage,  and  a  feeling  that  this  is 
the  original  calling  of  his  race;  that  he  himself  is  only  ex- 
cused from  it  by  some  circumstance  which  makes  him  del- 
egate it  for  a  time  to  other  hands."  ^ 

The  wisdom  of  Emerson  is  a  good  wisdom  for  our  day. 
^  Emerson's  Essays,  Farming. 
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ARTICLE     VIII. 

LAWLESSNESS  AND   LAW   ENFORCEMENT. 

BY  THE  REV.   CHARLES  B.   WILCOX,  D.  D. 

Government  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  It 
has  for  its  object  order  on  the  one  hand,  liberty  on  the 
other:  protection  to  life,  property,  and  reputation  on  the 
one  side ;  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  on  the 
other.  That  form  of  government  is  best  which  gives  the 
largest  measure  of  liberty  to  the  individual  while  at  the 
same  time  it  preserves  order  in  society.  Government  is  a 
growth.  We  have  at  first  an  absolute  monarch :  all  au- 
thority centers  in  him ;  he  does  whatever  he  pleases.  After 
a  while  his  powers  are  limited,  and  then  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess still  further  limited,  until  a  republic  is  reached, — 2. 
form  of  government  which  derives  its  just  powers  only 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Laws  at  first  were  few 
and  rude :  they  dealt  only  with  the  most  flagrant  crimes ; 
they  met  the  needs  of  man  as  an  animal.  But  he  has  a 
social  nature ;  and,  as  that  is  developed,  law  must  be  in- 
flicted to  meet  its  needs.  He  has  also  an  intellectual,  a 
moral,  and  a  religious  nature ;  and,  as  these  unfold  and  so- 
ciety becomes  complex,  law  must  be  inflicted  to  meet  its 
ever-changing  requirements.  Laws  which  were  on  the 
statute-books  in  colonial  times  now  awaken  a  smile;  laws 
containing  a  categorical  list  of  things  that  may  not  be 
done  on  the  Sabbath ;  laws  against  scolding  and  profanity, 
with  heavy  penalties  attached.  In  that  period  we  find  in 
constant  use  the  whipping-post  and  the  stocks.  A  few 
centuries  ago   in   England   there  were   one   hundred  and 
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twenty-three  crimes  for  which  a  man  could  be  hanged. 
Some  people  say  the  worid  is  growing  worse.  They  are 
not  careful  students  of  history.  This  is  the  brightest  hour 
the  world  has  known.  .There  never  was  so  much  sympa- 
thy, fraternity,  and  humanity  among  men  as  there  is  to- 
day. Changes  are  constantly  going  on,  and  an  ever-ad- 
vancing civilization  makes  it  necessary  for  our  legislators 
every  year  or  two  to  repeal  old  laws  and  enact  new  ones. 
Society  is  not  yet  ideal.  The  golden  rule  is  not  the  uni- 
versal law  of  life.  Multitudes  are  not  willing  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  every  man's  liberty  must  end  where  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-man  begin.  Hence  the  necessity  of  govern- 
ment. 

Now  government  reaches  its  ends  through  the  medium 
of  law.  But  what  is  law?  Law  is  a  course  of  action  such 
as  is  thought  best  by  the  sovereign  for  the  public  good, 
prescribed  by  properly  constituted  authority,  and  enforced 
by  such  sanctions  and  penalties  as  may  be  necessary. 
Again,  law  is  such  a  course  of  action  governing  the  peo- 
ple in  their  relations  to  one  another  as  the  sovereign  be- 
lieves will  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
But  in  our  republic  the  people  are  sovereign.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  every  citizen  is  a  legislator,  a  judge,  an  ex- 
ecutive of  law.  If  he  does  not  exercise  these  prerogatives 
directly,  he  does  indirectly.  He  determines  by  his  vote 
who  shall  make  his  laws,  who  shall  interpret  them  and 
pronounce  sentence  of  penalty,  and  who  shall  execute 
them.  Our  laws,  therefore,  present  such  courses  of  action 
to  govern  the  people  in  their  relations  to  one  another  as  a 
majority  of  our  citizens  have  said,  through  their  representa- 
tives, are  for  the  general  good.  The  object  of  these  laws 
is  to  compel  every  man  to  recognize  that  his  liberty  must 
end  where  the  rights  of  his  fellow-man  begin.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  largest  measure  of  liberty  to  the  indi- 
vidual, consistent  with  the  safety  and  good  order  of  society. 
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Now  if  one  is  permitted  to  break  any  of  these  laws,  he 
is  permitted  to  do  that  which  a  majority  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens have  said  is  not  for  the  public  good. 

Again,  if  one  is  allowed  to  violate  any  of  these  laws^ 
either  for  selfish  reasons  or  for  evil  intent,  or  because  he 
does  not  like  them,  then  another  may  be  allowed  to  do  the 
same  thing ;  because,  under  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  no  partiality  must  be  shown. 
But  if  every  man  is  allowed  to  violate  the  law  with  impu- 
nity, there  is  an  end  of  government ;  the  result  is  confusion 
and  anarchy,  where  neither  life  nor  property  is  safe. 

Law  unenforced  breeds  among  the  people  a  contempt 
for  law.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  farce,  and  regard  it  as 
useless.  The  State  of  Indiana  has  recently  been  disgraced 
by  a  fearful  exhibition  of  lynch  law.  Five  men  were 
taken  from  prison  and  hurried  to  an  awful  death.  The 
authorities  failed  to  protect  them.  Why  did  these  terrible 
acts  of  mob  violence  occur?  Because  the  people  of  Rip- 
ley County  believed  these  men  would  never  receive  just 
punishment  in  the  civil  courts.  They  knew  them  to  be 
desperate  characters — hardened  criminals  of  long  standing. 
For  years  they  had  stolen,  robbed,  and  murdered  in  that 
community  imtil  the  people,  terrorized  and  weary  of  wait- 
ing for  justice  by  civil  law,  resorted  to  mob  violence. 
Their  conduct  deserves  only  condemnation.  It  cannot  on 
any  grounds  be  justified.  It  is  unwise  either  to  palliate  or 
excuse.;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  causes  for  such 
proceedings.  How  often  does  the  big  purse  buy  the  elo- 
quent pleader  who  defeats  the  ends  of  justice  on  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  law !  How  often  does  it  secure  false  wit- 
nesses or  bribe  jurors !  What  diverse  sentences  are  given 
by  civil  courts !  "  A  few  years  ago,  in  New  Jersey,  a  man 
named  Henry  Lehr,  convicted  of  killing  a  lad  who  tres- 
passed on  a  melon-patch,  was  sentenced  to  four  years  in 
state  prison.     Another  man  who  stole  a  bushel  of  apples 
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was  sent  to  the  same  prison  for  five  years.  John  Isenpan, . 
who  drew  a  knife  in  a  crowded  stage-coach,  severely  injur- 
ing a  constable  and  another  passenger,  was  let  oflE  with  a 
fine  of  five  dollars.  John  Brown,  a  colored  man,  stole  at 
night  into  the  room  of  a  colored  woman  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  lived,  but  who  had  left  him  because  of  his 
brutality,  and  while  she  lay  asleep  made  a  savage  attack 
upon  her  with  a  razor,  injuring  her  so  severely  that  for 
weeks  her  recovery  was  very  doubtful.  Brown  was  known 
to  the  police  as  a  desperate  character,  who  had  been  in  state 
prison  before  and  in  jail  several  times,  and  they  expected 
to  get  rid  of  him  for  at  least  five  years.  'He  himself  ex- 
pected three  j'ears  at  hard  labor,  and  was  dumbfounded 
when  informed  that  his  sentence  was  three  months  in  the 
county  jail.  The  court  said  he  had  considerable  provoca- 
tion, as  it  appeared  that  his  mistress  had  been  unfaithful 
to  him."  These  forms  of  justice  are  not  peculiar  to  Jer- 
sey. Similar  cases  can  be  found  in  every  State  in  the 
union.  Out  of  seven  thousand  murders  reported  by  the 
newspapers  in  a  recent  year  only  two  thousand  of  the  per- 
petrators were  punished  by  regular  processes  of  law.  More 
murderers  were  lynched  last  year  than  received  punish- 
ment by  the  civil  courts.  Respect  for  law  among  the  peo- 
ple is  secured  only  by  enforcing  the  law.  All  the  laws 
ought  to  be  enforced.  The  only  way  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  law  is  to  execute  it.  A  law  may  appear  one 
thing  on  the  statute-book  and  quite  another  in  practice. 
Execute  the  law.  If  it  is  defective,  amend  it.  If  it  is  a 
bad  law,  repeal  it.     But  execute  the  law. 

Who  shall  enforce  the  law?  Until  comparatively  recent 
times  there  was  but  one  answer  to  that  question.  It  was 
this.  It  is  the  duty  erf  the  officer  elected  for  the  purpose 
to  execute  the  law.  There  is  now,  however,  a  difference 
of  opinion..  A  mayor  not  long  ago  said :  "  It  is  not  our 
business  ta  take  cognizance  of  the  violation  o£  law :  if  any 
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citizens  know  of  such  violation,  let  them  institute  proceed- 
ings. I  should  make  myself  ridiculous,  were  I  to  under- 
take to  enforce  the  law  against  selling  liquor  on  Sunday.'* 
This  was  said  not  in  the  privacy  of  his  office,  but  before  a 
committee  of  seventy  citizens  who  urged  him  to  execute 
the  law,  and  promised  him  all  the  support  they  could  give. 
Mayors  in  cities  from  ten  thousand  upward  all  over  the 
country  frequently  make  such  replies. 

Our. government  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  Legis- 
lative, the  Judicial,  and  the  Executive.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Legislative  to  enact  law ;  of  the  Judicial,  to  interpret 
law ;  and  of  thfe  Executive,  to  enforce  it.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  the  chief 
executive.  As  such,  he  has  command  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  State  militia  when  in  the  employ  of  the  gov- 
ernment He  can  appoint  special  marshals,  and  in  case  of 
necessity  draft  every  able-bodied  citizen  to  aid  in  quelling 
rebellion  and  keeping  order.  The  relation  which  the  Pres- 
ident holds  to  the  nation  the  Governor  holds  to  the  State. 
He  is  sworn,  as  the  President  is,  to  defend  the  constitution 
and  execute  the  laws.  He  can  create  a  State  militia  and 
command  it,  and  draft  every  able-bodied  citizen  in  the 
State  to  aid  him  in  enforcing  the  laws ;  and,  if  still  unable, 
he  can  call  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
him.  The  relation  which  the  Governor  holds  to  the  State 
the  sheriflF  holds  to  the  county,  and  the  mayor  to  the  city. 
There  is  a  strong  chain — link  joined  to  link — all  the  way 
from  the  president  of  the  nation  down  to  the  lowest  officer. 
The  whole  power  of  the  country  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
executive.  There  is  no  weakness  anywhere  unless  it  be  in 
the  will  of  the  executive  officer. 

The  duty  of  the  executive  is  made  plain  and  explicit 
Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  most  eminent  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  says :  "  The  duty  imposed  on  the  executive 
to  take  care  that  the  law  be  faithfully  executed,  follows  out 
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the  strong  injunctions  of  his  oath  of  office,  that  he  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  constitution.  The  great  object  of 
the  executive  department  is  to  accomplish  this  very  pur- 
pose ;  without  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  utterly  worthless 
for  the  happiness,  good  order,  or  safety  of  society." 

James  Kent,  the  great  American  chancellor,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  American  law  says :  "  When  laws  are  duly 
made  and  promulgated,  they  remain  only  to  be  executed. 
No  discretion  is  given  to  the  executive  officer.  It  is  not 
for  him  to  decide  upon  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  the 
law.  What  has  once  been  declared  to  be  law,  under  all 
the  cautious  forms  of  deliberation  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution, ought  to  receive  prompt  obedience." 

Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Order  League,  in  an  address  on  the  Exec- 
utive Power  says:  '*The  constitution  and  laws  do  not  say 
that  sheriflF,  marshal,  mayor,  governor,  and  president  shall 
enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  people,  provided  that  some 
other  department  of  the  government  shall  request  or  some 
particularly  aggrieved  citizens  shall  petition  therefor ;  but 
the  command  is  imperative  that  he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed." 

These  authorities  make  very  plain  and  clear  the  duty  of 
the  executive.  There  are  no  conditions.  There  is  no  al- 
ternative. The  law  must  be  obeyed.  These  authorities 
also  rob  our  mayors  and  other  executive  officers  of  their 
three  strong  points.  They  forbid  the  executive  officer  to 
act  as  judge  on  the  merits  of  a  law;  to  use  his  discretion 
as  to  whether  he  will  enforce  the  laws,  or  to  declare  that  he 
cannot  enforce  the  law  if  he  would,  because  of  opposition 
to  it.  Enforce  the  laws.  If  they  are  defective,  amend 
them.  If  they  are  oppressive,  repeal  them.  But  enforce 
the  law.     This  only  is  rational  government. 

Why  are  not  the  laws  enforced?  The  reason  is  clear. 
Because  the  officers  elected  and  put  under  oath  for  this  pur- 
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pose  do  not  do  their  duty.  It  has  been  said  that  they  are 
not  elected  to  execute  the  laws  against  all  offenders,  al- 
though they  are  sworn  to  do  it.  Herein  lies  the  weakness 
of  a  popular  form  of  government  when  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  enforcement  of  good 
laws.  The  executive  officer,  instead  of  giving  attention  to 
duty,  is  constantly  consulting  the  temper  of  his  constitu- 
ency. His  continuance  in  office  depends  upon  pleasing 
the  people  who  elected  him.  Many  of  them  voted  for  him 
with  the  expectation  that  certain  laws  were  not  to  be  en- 
forced, and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  ignored.  States- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  saw  this  weakness  in  our 
form  of  government  and  predicted  failure.  De  Tocqueville 
declared  that  the  growth  of  great  cities  would  ruin  the 
American  republic,  unless  they  are  kept  in  order  by  a 
standing  army.  Lord  Beaconsfield  affirmed  that  not  one 
American  city  of  commanding  size  is  well  governed  under 
universal  suffrage,  or  ever  will  be.  Sir  Robert  Peel  pre- 
dicted that  American  fonns  of  government  will  fail  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property  in  crowded  populations.  And  Lord 
Macaulay  said,  **  As  for  America,  I  appeal  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Either  some  Csesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  republic 
will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  as  Rome  was  in  the  fifth,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  Rome  came  from 
without  her  borders,  while  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  be 
engendered  by  your  own  institutions  and  within  your  own 
country."  These  predictions  take  on  significance  in  the 
light  of  what  has  happened  in  our  large  cities  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Lawlessness,  bribery,  corruption, 
and  misrule  are  fearfully  prevalent  in  our  large  municipal- 
ities. 

We  are  patriots,  however,  and  believe  in  our  form  of 
government     We  must  remedy  the  evils  of  universal  suf- 
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frage  by  universal  suflFrage.  This  can  be  done,  for  a  ma- 
jority of  our  people  believe  in  law  and  order.  Let  our  best 
citizens  attend  the  primaries  and  nominate  good  men  for 
office,  and  then""  stand  by  them  when  elected,  giving  them 
every  encouragement  possible  in  their  work.  Our  so-called 
best  citizens  are  often  the  worst ;  not  intentionally,  but  be- 
cause of  their  indifference.  The  demagogues,  ward-heelers, 
and  baser  elements  of  society  are  ceaselessly  active.  Some 
of  them  declare  that  all  government  is  oppressive,  and  all 
law  tyranny;  that  the  holding  of  property  is  legalized 
theft  They  say  that  every  man  should  be  a  law  unto 
himself;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
and  take  what  he  wants.  Such  doctrine  is  pernicious.  As 
society  is  constituted,  government  is  a  necessity.  The 
universe  is  under  the  reign  of  law.  Every  star  that  shines, 
every  planet  that  moves,  every  form  of  life  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world, — all  things,  from  the  throne  of  God 
to  the  dust  of  earth  to  which  man's  body  crumbles,  are  un- 
der the  control  of  law.  The  highest  happiness  of  all  God's 
intelligent  creatures  comes  in  obedience  to  his  laws.  To 
break  them  is  to  suffer.  Jesus  recognizes  the  right  of  civil 
government,  and  was  never  guilty  of  violating  civil  law. 
He  said,  "  Render  unto  C^sar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  He  performed 
a  miracle  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  taught  his  disciples  obedi- 
ence to  law.  Paul  said,  '*  Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil." 

Government  ought  to  mean  something.  A*  nation  that 
will  not  defend  its  defenders,  a  government  that  will  not 
protect  its  protectors,  is  a  disgrace  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Our  government  has  the  power,  as  was  demon- 
strated during  the  late  war,  to  come  into  your  home  when 
you  are  sitting  by  your  fireside,  with  your  little  ones  on 
your  lap,  and  by  the  power  of  the  draft  compel  you  to  go 
into  the  face  of  bristling  steel  and  belching  cannon  in  the 
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interest  of  your  country.  A  government  which  does  that 
ought  to  hear  the  feeblest  wail  of  the  weakest  and  most 
remote  citizen,  and  defend  him  in  all  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges. The  poor  emancipated  black  man  ought  to  have  the 
same  protection  and  advantages  under  the  law  as  a  citizen 
as  though  he  were  white  and  a  millionaire.  This  is  true 
now  of  our  government  in  theory.  It  ought  to  be  in  prac- 
tice. It  will  be  when  our  laws  without  fear  or  favor  are 
everywhere  enforced. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 

HENRY  GEORGE,— THE  MAN  AND  REFORMER. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  the  great  apostle  of  single  tax,  will 
lead  to  a  renewed  temporary  interest  in  his  writings,  and  especially  in 
his  theory  of  placing  all  taxes  on  land  values.  The  personal  character 
of  Mr.  George  was  one  thing,  the  character  of  his  writings  quite  another. 
All  who  knew  him  unite  in  extolling  his  personal  virtues,  his  amiable 
disposition,  his  lovely  character.  Mir.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  ranks  th^ 
privilege  of  his  friendship  with  that  of  Beecher,  while  such  men  as  Bol- 
ton Hall  and  Willis  G.  Abbott  are  equally  ardent  in  his  praise. 

Mr.  George's  books  enjoyed  enormous  ^les;  and,  in  fact,  his  chief  ser- 
vice to  the  world  might  be  summed  up  in  the  amount  and  degree  of  in- 
tellectual activity  he  awakened  on  economic  questions  and  especially 
among  the  common  people.  The  clubs  that  are  formed  to  study  his 
books  and  propagate  his  teachings,  their  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  are  a 
testimony  to  an  ability  to  excite  interest  that  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
explanation  of  this  might  be  sought  in  the  strong  public  demand  for  a 
cure  for  unjust  social  conditions,  and  Mr.  George  essayed  to  provide  a 
cure  for  nearly  all  of  society's  ills;  but  his  style  of  writing  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  remedy  lent  a  charm  that  found  a  great  market  for  all  that 
he  said. 

But  what  of  his  theories  ?  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  a 
man's  x)ersonal  character  and  the  character  of  his  teachings.  A  good 
man  may  teach  vicious  theories  that,  if  put  into  practice,  would  end  in 
revolution.  John  Bright  was  one  of  God's  noblemen,  the  true  friend  of 
the  common  people,  a  noble  friend  of  America;  but  in  some  of  his 
speeches  to  his  uneducated  constituents  he  enunciated  principles,  as  to 
the  origin  of  value  and  the  part  labor  plays  in  production,  that  were  full 
of  error,  and  vicious  in  the  extreme.  If  he  was  right,  his  toiling  constit- 
uents would  have  been  justified  in  open  revolution  against  existing  con- 
ditions. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Thomas  J.  Jackson  were  Christian  gentle- 
men with  a  sublime  faith  in  God,  and  the  latter  went  from  his  closet  to 
the  battle-field.  It  was  cold  comfort,  however,  to  the  Northern  soldiers 
to  know  that  the  guns  that  made  such  fearful  carnage  were  aimed  and 
fired  by  men  of  amiable  dispositions  and  lovely  Christian  characters. 
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They  learned  to  beware  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.  (son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall)  is  an  eminent 
Christian  pastor,  a  man  of  beautiful  spirit  and  lovely  disposition,  yet  hi» 
social  teachings  must  ever  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  His  article  in 
the  Kingdom  on  *•  The  Divine  Right  of  Begging  **  was  a  contradiction  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  wisest  and  most  scientific  writers  on  almsgiving. 
The  subject  of  charity  has  had  thorough  and  scientific  treatment  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  soundest  "economic  writers  agree  quite 
unanimously  in  their  conclusions,  that  indiscriminate  almsgiving  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  evil.  Yet  Dr.  Hall  ignores  all  these  conclusions,  rushes 
into  print  with  an  article  that  is  born  of  his  emotions,  because  the  ordi- 
nances of  our  city  wisely  prohibit  begging  upon  the  street. 

And  thus  must  we  judge  of  Henry  George's  teachings.  A  refined  gen- 
tleman, an  able  writer,  a  sincere  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden, 
loyal  to  his  friends,  peaceable  and  loving  by  nature,  becomes  the  advo- 
cate and  defender  of  the  most  vicious  theories  on  rent  and  taxation  that 
'  have  vexed  the  best  economic  writers  of  to-day. 

If  error  were  endowed  with  personality,  with  intelligence  and  will,  and 
wished  to  gain  a  foothold  among  the  uneducated  masses,  who  do  the 
voting  but  not  the  thinking  for  the  nation,  it  would  se^  just  such  out- 
lets as  men  of  lovely  characters  but  of  untrained  minds.  They  are  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  teachers,  for  their  lives  lend  a  charm  to  their 
views.    Any  other  kind  of  a  teacher  would  have  little  influence. 

In  contrast,  therefore,  with  Mr.  George's  personal  character,  we  will 
here  print  the  views  of  some  of  our  ablest  economists  as  to  the  economic, 
ethical,  and  political  soundness  of  his  teachings.  We  cannot  judge  him 
by  the  popularity  of  his  books;  for,  judged  b}'  such  a  standard,  Bellamy 
would  become  a  scientific  economist  instead  of  an  idle  dreamer.  In  ten 
years  the  writings  of  Mr.  George  will  be  on  the  upper  shelf,  as  they  are 
now  among  reputable  economists,  and  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  who 
awakened  a  vast  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  a  vicious  theory,  bul  left  no 
permanent  contribution  to  the  world's  economic  thought,  nor  added -any 
permanent  momentum  to  the  world's  uplift  or  onward  movement.  He 
was  perhaps  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness;  but  it  was  lost  in  the  bab- 
ble of  half-educated  social  reformers,  and  his  light  went  out  in  the  dark- 
ness. We  could  multiply  these  economists'  opinions,  but  append  a  few 
only,  showing  the  views  of  Mr.  George's  teachings  that  are  held  by  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  to-day. 

President  Francis  A.  "^alkett  PIu  poses  that  Government  shall  con- 
D,,  LLJ).,  Late  Presidetit  of  Mas-  fiscate  the  entire  value  of  landed 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo-  property,  without  compensation  to 
gy : — For  the  spirit  in  which  the  those  who,  under  the  express  sane- 
writer  discusses  the  views  of  Hen-  tion  of  Government  itself,  have  in- 
ry  George,   who  deliberately  pro-  herited  or  bought  their  estates,  the 
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author  has  no  apology  to  offer. 
Every  honest  man  will  resent  such 
a  proposition  as  an  insult. — Land 
and  its  Rent,  p.  vi. 

No  intelligent  person  will  read 
far  in  a  book  in  which  such  gross 
^  incapacity  for  economical  thinking 
is  exhibited,  in  which  a  scheme  so 
mad  and  anarchical  is  brought  for- 
ward. Surely  society  must  long 
since  have  passed  the  point  where 
it  was  necessary  to  discuss  propo- 
sitions like  these,  or  to  refute  a 
writer  who  gives  such  ample  warn- 
ing of  the  dangerous  natiu-e  of  his 
doctrines. — Ibid,,  p.  6. 

Mr.  George^s  attack  upon  landed 
property  is  twofold, — from  the  side 
of  natural  rights,  and  from  the 
side  of  the  economic  uiterests  of 
society. 

lyCt  those  who  feel  competent  to 
the  task  answer  Mr.  George's  elo- 
quent plea  in  behalf  of  the  natural 
and  inalienable  right  of  all  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  human  race 
indiscriminately  to  enter  and  en- 
joy at  will  each  and  every  lot  and 
parcel  of  land  upon  the  globe,  and 
every  building  which  may  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  erected 
thereupon.  I  profess  no  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work,  never  having 
lived  in  a  state  of  nature  myself, 
but  having  resided  all  my  life  in 
communities  more  or  less  civilized. 
—Ibid.,  p.  141. 

What  is  original  in  Mr.  George's 
work  is  the  enormous  importance 
assigned  to  rent  as  an  element  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  Here 
Mr.  George's  admirers  may  right- 
fully claim  for  him  all  the  credit 
of  first  discovery.  No  other  writer, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  attribut- 


ed to  rfent  anything  approaching 
the  same  degree  of  importance. — 
Ibid.,  p.  146. 

Mr.  Gjeorge's  practical  proposals 
require  but  brief  notice.  They  dif- 
fer from  those  of  Mr.  Mill  only  in 
the  single  respect  that  while  Mr. 
Mill,  like  an  honest  man,  contem- 
plated the  full  compensation  of  the 
existing  body  of  owners  of  land, 
according  to  the  value  of  their  sev- 
eral properties,  at  the  time  the 
scheme  should  be  adopted  and 
proclaimed  by  adequate  authority, 
Mr.  George  repudiates  any  such 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
and  proposes  to  confiscate  the  en- 
tire value  of  the  land.  The  at- 
tempted justification  for  this  prec- 
ious piece  of  villainy  is  found  in 
the  mere,  bald  assertion  of  Mr. 
Henry  George,  that  the  State 
never  had  the  power  to  give  a  title 
to  any  parcel  of  land  to  any  per- 
son, for  any  purpose;  and  that, 
tlierefore,  all  land  titles  are,  from 
the  beginning,  void.  .  .  So  much 
for  Mr.  George's  practical  propo- 
sals. I  will  not  insult  my  readers 
by  discussing  a  project  so  steeped 
in  infamy.  —  Political  Economy , 
pp.  418-419. 

Arthur  T.  Hadky,  Professor  in 
y^ale  University : — The  single  tax 
theory  in  its  more  pronounced 
forms  would  deprive  the  man  who 
has  made  successful  investments 
in  real  estate  of  any  surplus  above 
the  current  rate  of  interest.  Would 
it  guarantee  him  against  losses? 
If  it  did  not  do  so,  it  would  des- 
troy the  motives  to  invest  capital 
in  projects  of  land  improvement. 
The  public  could  not  expect  to 
play  with  the  investor  at  the  well- 
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known  game  of  **  heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose.**  If  on  the  other  liand 
it  gave  such  a  guarantee  it  would 
find  itself  compelled  to  m.ake  good 
an  amount  of  loss  so  large  ks  to  do 
away  with  the  expected  gains  from 
the  system.  Losses  on  real  estate 
are  large  enough  at  present,  when 
each  man  acts  at  his  own  risk; 
they  would  unquestionably  be 
much  greater  if  this  risk  was  shift- 
ed to  society  as  a  whole.  The 
amount  and  the  certainty  of  eco- 
nomic rent  are  both  habitually 
overestimated  by  the  advocates  of 
the  single  tax  theory. 

The  ethical  and  political  difficul- 
ties which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
application  of  the  single  tax  theory 
are  even  more  pronounced  than 
the  economic  ones.  It  is  not  a  le- 
gal possibility  to  appropriate  the 
whole  unearned  increment  by  any 
speedy  process  and  to  overtiu^, 
without  compensation,  a  large 
■  number  of  recognized  rights.  The 
existence  of  law  depends  on  the 
continuity  of  its  application.  The 
principle  that  private  property 
must  not  be  taken  without  compen- 
sation is  no  mere  accidental  phrase 
let  fall  by  courts  or  constitution- 
makers.  It  is  an  axiom  of  politi- 
cal science. — Ecofiomics,  p.  472. 

Aniold  Toynbce,  Tutor  of  Baliol 
College  y  Oxford: — Mr.  Geoi^e  is  a 
disciple  of  Ricardo,  both  in  his 
method  and  his  conclusions;  he 
has  as  great  a  contempt  for  facts 
and  verifications  as  Ricardo  him- 
self. By  this  method  he  succeeds 
in  formulating  a  law,  according  to 
which,  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, interest  and  wages  will  fall 
together  and  rents  will  rise.  .  .  . 


Do  interest  and  wages  always  rise 
and  fall  together  ?  As  an  historical 
fact  they  do  not.  Between  1715 
and  1760,  while  rents  (according 
to  Professor  Rogers)  rose  but  slow- 
ly (Arthur  Yoimg  denies  that  they 
rose  at  all),  interest  fell  and  wages 
rose.  Between  1790  and  18 15  rent 
doubled,  interest  doubled,  wages 
fell.  Between  1846  and  1882  rents 
have  risen,  interest  has  been  sta- 
tionary, wages  have  risen.  Thus 
in  all  these  three  periods  the  facts 
contradict  Mr.  George's  theory. 

Coming  to  Mr.  George's  main 
position,  that  rent  constantly  tends 
to  absorb  the  whole  increase  of  na- 
tional wealth,  how  does  this  look 
in  the  light  of  fact  ?  We  can  prove 
by  statistics  that  in  England  the 
capitalists'  wealth  has  increased 
faster  than  that  of  the  landowners. 
— The  Industrial  Revolution,  p. 
142. 

Edwafd  Atkinton :  —  Who  pays 
the  taxes?  You  do.  You  can't 
make  the  taxes  stay  where  they 
are  put.  You  may  adopt  Mr. 
George's  plan  of  putting  all  the 
taxes  on  land,  but  you  can't  make 
them  stay  there.  Nobody  will  buy, 
or  hire,  or  occupy  that  land  to 
build  houses  or  shops  on,  unless 
they  can  charge  the  taxes  to  the 
tenant  or  occupant,  or  put  the 
taxes  into  the  price  of  the  goods 
that  are  made  in  the  factory  or 
sold  in  the  shop.  If  they  couldn*t 
collect  the  taxes  put  upon  them, 
then  they  wouldn't  get  any  profit 
on  their  capital  invested  in  the 
houses  or  in  the  buildings;  and,  if 
there  is  no  profit  to  be  liad  in 
building  houses  or  shops  or  works 
or  factories,  who  but  a  fool  would 
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build  them?     Would    you?— T^ft^ 
Margin  of  Profits^  p.  25. 

John  Rae,  WLA^ :— It  may  be  un- 
gracious to  disturb  a  peace  won  so 
sorely  and  offered  so  sincerely  to 
others,  but  the  truth  is,  Mr.  George 
has  simply  last  his  faith  by  one  il- 
lusion and  recovered  it  again  by 
another.  He  first  tormented  his 
brain  \vith  imaginary  facts,  and 
has  then  restored  it  with  erroneous 
theories.  His  argument  is  really 
little  better  than  a  prolonged  and, 
we  will  own,  athletic  beating  of 
the  air,  but  since  both  the  imagin- 
ary facts  and  the  erroneous  theories 
of  which  it  is  composed  have  ob- 
tained considerable  vogue,  it  is 
well  to  subject  it  to  a  critical  ex- 
amination.— Contemporary  Social- 
WW.  p.  385- 

ProfcsBor  WilHam  G.  Sumner^  LL* 
T^^Yate  College: — A  great  deal  is 
said  about  the  unearned  increment 
from  land.  .  .  .  The  unearned  in- 
crement from  land  appears  in  the 
United  States  as  a  gain  to  the  first 
comers,  who  have  here  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  State.  Since 
the  land  is  a  monopoly,  the  un- 
earned increment  lies  in  the  laws 
of  nattire.  Then  the  only  question 
is,  Who  shall  have  it? — the  man 
who  has  the  ownership  by  prescrip- 
tion, or  some  or  all  others? 

It  is  a  beneficent  incident  of  the 
ownership  of  land  that  a  pioneer 
who  reduces  it  to  use,  and  helps  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  State, 
finds  a  profit  in  the  increasing 
value  of  land  as  the  new  State 
grows  up.  It  would  be  imjust  to 
take  that  profit  away  from  him,  or 
from  any  successor  to  whom  he 
has  sold  it.     Moreover  there  is  an 


unearned  increment  on  capital  and 
on  labor,  due  to  the  presence, 
around  the  capitalist  and  the  la- 
borer, of  a  great,  industrious,  and 
prosperous  society. —  What  Social 
Classes  Owe  to   each    Other,  pp. 

48-49- 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden^  D J>^ 
IXJ).: — And  there  is  another  side 
to  this  question  which  the  land  re- 
formers do  not  always  so  clearly 
see.  There  is  an  unearned  incre- 
ment; there  is  also  an  uncompen- 
sated decrement.  Land  in  cities 
and  to>%'ns  is  often .  sold  at  prices 
which  cannot  be  maintained,  and 
in  the  shrinkage  of  land  values 
purchasers  are  compelled  to  con- 
tribute out  of  their  hard  earnings 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  mechanics  and  traders 
in  such  communities.  .  .  .  And 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this 
uncompensated  decrement,  the 
country  through,  than  we  are  apt 
to  take  account  of.  If,  now,  it  is 
just  to  take  away  from  proprietors 
the  unearned  increment,  why  is  it 
not  also  just  to  restore  to  them  the 
uncompensated  decrement?  It  is 
evident  that  this  would  introduce 
some  serious  practical  complica- 
tions.— Tools  and  the  Man,  pp.  82- 

83. 

Charles  CA6ity  Professor  of  Pblit- 
ical  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Montpellier,  France  : — ^The  system 
which  was  proposed  by  the  two 
Mills,  and  has  latterly  been  re- 
vived by  Henry  George  under  the 
name  of  the  "one  tax  "system, 
would  be  to  lay  on  landed  property 
a  progressive  tax,  the  increase  in 
which  would  be  calculated  to  ab- 
sorb the  unearned    increment  or 
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surplus  value  as  it  is  produced,  and 
allow  of  the  abolition  of  all  other 
taxation. 

The  great  practical  objection  to 
this  plan  is  that  there  are  usually 
two  elements  in  the  surplus  value 
of  land;  one  arises  from  the  social 
and  extrinsic  causes  already  set 
forth,  but  the  other  may  result 
from  the  owner's  labor  and  from 
the  advances  he  has  made.  Were 
we  to  establish  such  a  tax,  we 
should  have  to  be  careful  to  ab- 
stain from  touching  this  sacred  el- 
ement; not  only  for  fear  of  violat- 
ing the  principles  of  equity, — for 
this  portion  of  tlie  increment  is  the 
product  of  labor, — but  also  for  fear 
of  discouraging  all  initiative  and 
all  progress  in  agricultiual  opera- 
tions, which,  we  are  aware,  even 
now  go  too  much  by  way  of  rou- 
tine. Now  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
out  such  a  ^\9Xi.  "Political  Econ- 
omy, pp.  463-464- 

Herbert  J.  Davenport :— It  is  as- 
serted [by  Henry  George]  that  the 
unearned  increase  —  the  share  of 
its  value  not  due  to  the  owner  or 
his  predecessors — should  be  appro- 
priated by  society  through  taxa- 
tion. Under  this  system  the  State 
would  not  become  landlord — own- 
ership would  be  preserved  to  indi- 
viduals— but  taxation  would  absorb 
for  the  State  the  larger  part  of  the 
revenue  of  ownership.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  as  taxation 
lowered  the  owner's  revenue,  the 
market  value  of  the  land  would 
proportionally  fall. 

This  does  not  strike  one  as  fair 
or  honest  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent values  of  land.  No  matter 
what  their  origin  may  have  been, 


investments  in  land  now  represent 
savings  from  all  forms  of  human 
effort.  .  .  .  Wholesale  appropria- 
tion of  accrued  values  is  wholesale 
robbery. — Eleifieniary  Economics^ 
pp.  246-247. 

Pnrfeswf  Rkhjtfd  T.  Ely,  PhJD,^ 
LLJD* : — Henry  George  proposes 
that  the  State  shall  take  the  pure 
economic  rent  of  land,  and  thinks 
that  this  will  abolish  poverty.  It 
might  prevent  people  who  do  not 
care  to  use  the  land  from  keeping 
land  away  from  those  who  want  to 
use  it,  but  how  it  would  bring 
about  all  the  predicted  blessings  it 
is  diflScult  for '  most  people  to  un- 
derstand. With  the  best  will  and 
with  every  desire  to  be  unpreju- 
diced the  writer  has  never  yet  seen 
how  pure  economic  rent  of  agricul- 
tural land  can  be  separated  from 
the  annual  value  of  the  improve- 
ments on  and  in  the  land.  Apart 
from  all  this,  the  confiscation  of 
rent,  or  even  if  it  be  called  by  so 
gentle  a  name  as  appropriation  of 
rent,  by  the  public  without  com- 
pensation to  present  powers  will 
never,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  a  just  thing.  Ab- 
stract reasoning  based  on  assumed 
natural  rights  will  not  convince  a 
modern  nation.  It  is  but  another 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  rea- 
soning based  on  natural  rights. — 
Political  Economy y  p.  297. 

The  land-tax  scheme  of  Henry- 
George  has  been  described  as  sim- 
ply reform  in  taxation  and  it  may 
be  so  considered,  although,  as  al- 
ready explained,  he  does  not  grant 
the  existence  of  a  general  right  of 
taxation.     Thucydides  said  he  was 
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a  dangerons  citizen  who  gave  no 
attention  to  polities.  When  one 
considers  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  taxation,  one  feels  inclined 
to  call  him  a  dangerous  citizen  who 
gives  no  attention  to  the  principles 
of  taxation. —  Taxation  in  Ameri- 
can Slates  and  Cities^  p.  62. 

No  economic  writer  now  believes 
that  a  tax  on  rent  is  the  only  one 
that  cannot  be  shifted.— Z^*^.,  p.  64. 

Etisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D*^ 
LUDo,  President  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity  : — No  particular  tax  can  possi- 
bly be  levied  save  with  injustice 
here  and  there,  weighting  this  man 
too  heavily,  the  next  too  lightly. 
A  single-tax  system  exaggerates 
€ver%'  such  unfairness  to  the  ut- 
most, while  by  burdening  many 
things  you  tend  to  offset  losses  by 
gains. — Institutes  of  Economics,  p. 
221. 

J.  R»  Efiiott :— While  Mr.  George 
admits  that  the  adoption  of  his 
scheme  of  taxation  would  destroy 
the  selling  value  of  the  farmer's 
land  he  claims  (Social  Problems, 
p.  304)  that  it  would  increase  the 
value  of  his  improvements,  and 
thus  make  his  labor  so  much  more 
remunerative  that  he  would  be 
more  than  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  his  land.  I  think  it  would 
not  only  take  from  him  the  selling 
value  of  his  land,  but  in  many  cases 


be  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  im- 
provements as  well.  —  American 
Farms,  p.  146. 

R»  R»  Bowker:— The  objection 
to  Mr.  George's  plan  (taxing  land 
values)  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  owns  land  to-day  may 
have  bought  it  only  yesterday  with 
the  direct  earnings  of  his  labor, 
and  the  confiscation  of  rent  would 
practically  deny  to  him  the  benefit 
of  his  earnings,  and  thus  subvert 
the  foundations  of  all  private  prop- 
erty.— Economics  for  the  People, 
p.  137. 

R.  C  RtJtheffordt— Mr.  George 
certainly  promised  much  in  the 
way  of  breaking  through  the  crust 
of  old  errors  and  letting  light  into 
counsels  darkened  by  the  words  of 
such  illustrious  writers  as  Smith, 
Mill,  Ricardo,  and  other  '*  great 
thinkers  '*  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  redeemed  his  prom- 
ises. He  has  not  overthrown  any 
principles  or  generally  -  accepted 
doctrine;  he  has  not  exposed  any 
'* fallacies,"  set  up  any  new  facts 
or  presented  any  old  ones  in  a  new 
light, — has  not  solved  any  **  prob- 
lem," cleared  up  any  mystery,  nor 
suggested  any  original  truths,  un- 
less we  havejto  except  his  fruitless 
attempt  to  force  the  definition  of 
the  word ' '  wages. " — Henry  George 
vs.  Henry  George,  p.  326. 


AN  AMERICAN  DICTATOR. 

The  man  who  was  virtually  the  receiver  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  two  different  occasions,  during  President  Cleveland's  adminis- 
tration, and  who  made  many  millions  as  the  reward  of  his  power,  is  now 
being  clothed  with  such  authority  and  influence  by  the  railroads  of  this 
country  that  he  will  be  able  to  become  the  commercial  dictator  of  the 
United  States.    This  man  alone  was  able  a  year  ago  to  advance  the  price 
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of  anthracite  coal,  and  as  a  result  he  took  for  the  parties  he  represented 
over  forty-two  million  dollars  in  extra  profit  out  of  the  West  alone.  The 
retail  price  of  coal  in  Chicago  in  1895  was  |4-75  per  ton,  in  1896  it  was 
I6.25.  One  man  made  the  change.  Supply  and  demand  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Who  is  this  man  ?  He  is  a  devout  churchman,  but  his  creed 
never  prevemted  him  from  taking  the  Government  by  the  throat  wh  ile 
he  exacted  the  bond  issues  as  the  price  of  his  power  and  then  became 
guarantor  to  the  Government  that  no  one  else  should  do  the  same  thing 
for  a  specified  length  of  time.  The  last  issue,  which  he  took  in  its  en- 
tirety, netted  him  a  profit  of  many  millions  in  twice  as  many  minutes, 
for  the  issue  was  all  taken  off  his  hands  or  resubscribed  in  fifteen  min- 
utes after  it  was  offered  to  the  public.  The  helplessness  and  impotency 
of  the  Government,  when  in  his  imperial  presence,  was  humiliating  to 
every  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen.  It  was  a  testimony  to  the  power  of 
combinations  and  trusts  who  could  so  simply  and  easily  dictate  terms 
even  to  the  Government.  Such  powerful  combinations  are-now  receiv- 
ing the  financial  and  moral  support  of  our  ablest  financiers  and  public 
men  no  less  than  of  many  economic  writers  and  thinkers. 

This  same  man  now  has  practically  under  his  control  the  leading  rail- 
roads or  trunk  lines  of  the  United  States  with  a  total  mileage  of  over  fifty 
thousand  miles.  He  is  fast  acquiring  the  power  that  will  enable  him  to 
dictate  the  prices  of  products  and  of  property  in  this  country.  He  can 
raise  up  one  city  and  put  down  another. 

The  question  before  the  people  should  be  as  to  his  right  to  such  a 
power,  by  what  process  was  it  acquired;  and  not  is  he  a  model,  capital- 
istic Christian  giving  back  to  philanthropy  a  tithe  of  what  he  has  ac- 
quired by  wrongful  methods.  A  trust  is  not  a  combine  that  does  raise 
tiie  cost  to  the  consumer  of  any  given  product,  but  one  that  can  raise  it. 
This  power  is  of  the  essence  of  a  trust.  Must  we  now  face  the  evils 
coming  from  the  last  stage  in  selfish  and  unholy  combinations, — ^a  rail- 
road trust?  At  the  very  moment  of  this  writing  the  telegraphic  dis- 
patches announce  the  closing  of  several  collieries  in  order  to  limit  the 
output  of  anthracite  cpal.  The  people  have  too  much  coal,  it  will  not 
do  to  let  coal  become  common  and  cheap,  it  will  keep  the  poor  warm  at 
the  expense  of  the  combine.  The  people  must  not  get  too  warm  in  win- 
ter. So  the  half -starved  coal-miners  are  thrown  out  of  work,  the  arti- 
ficial price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  then  maintained;  the  millions  of 
ill-gotten  gain  will  roll  in  as  a  reward  of  their  cunning  and  avarice,  the 
laws  will  not  touch  the  criminals,  and  the  American  people  sit  meekly 
by  and  see  the  merry  game  go  on  between  dollars  and  death  as  partners 
in  crime  against  human  rights  and  life.  The  Lexow  and  Senate  investi- 
gating committees  will  inquire  into  it,  but  all  will  end  in  words,  not  in 
action. 

This  railroad  pool  with  this  one  man  at  the  head  is  a  menace  to  our 
institutions  and  to  liberty.     It  threatens  the  life  of  the  republic.    Sup- 
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pose  now  that  English  capital  unites,  and  the  Canadian  roads  join  in  the 
combine?  Then  with  the  aid  of  Rockefeller  (who  now  controls  oil  and 
sugar  and  is  reaching  for  the  other  necessaries  of  life),  and  Carnegie,  who 
with  Rockefeller  is  trying  to  control  iron,  the  big  lake  vessels  can  be 
brought  into  the  combine,  and  the  question  then  will  be  not  where  did 
these  men  acquire  their  right  to  so  combine  against  the  public  weal,  but 
are  they  good  Christians,  are  not  such  large  enterprises  beneficial  to  the 
public,  and  have  not  these  men  given  liberally  to  charities.  This  chief 
dictator  gave  a  million  to  a  hospital  less  than  two  years  ago.  What  a 
hollow  mockery  is  the  founding  of  a  hospital  when  the  business  methods 
pursued  by  such  a  man  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
ethics,  and  a  denial  of  every  suspicion  of  philanthropic  or  patriotic  mo- 
tives or  instincts !  If  this  railroad  pool  becomes  an  established  combine, 
where  will  competition  in  transportation  be  ?  The  farmers,  the  manufac- 
turers, the  entire  people,  will  be  subject  to  artificial  prices  for  transpor- 
tation; watered  stocks  will  flood  the  market;  fortunes  will  be  made  in 
stock  gambling,  not  in  industry;  not  hundred-millionaires,  but  thousand- 
millionaires  ¥rill  be  the  order  of  the  day;  national  elections  will  be  con- 
trolled by  a  few  dozen  men;  venality  in  voting  will  increase,  and  the 
black  clouds  that  forbode  evil  will  begin  to  roll  over  this  fair  republic. 
Congressmen  will  be  bought,  the  Senate  will  adhere  to  its  precedents  and 
speculate  in  the  very  stocks  that  are  affected  by  its  action.  The  Vander- 
bilt  systems,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Un- 
ion Pacific,  the  Atchison  and  Topeka  will  control  the  situation. 

Then  comes  the  conflict.  The  end  draweth  nigh.  The  people  will  rise 
in  their  might  and  indignation.  The  issue  will  be  short,  sharp,  and  clear 
with  the  commercial  enemies  of  this  republic.  For  men  of  this  character 
are  arrant  cowards.  Thieves  and  robbers  are  never  brave;  they  are  the  par- 
asites of  civilization;  and  a  parasite,  whether  in  religion  or  commerce, 
loves  darkness  rather  than  light.  He  never  comes  out  into  the  open.  A 
new  democracy  will  arise  over  the  horizon  whose  basic  principles  are  akin 
to  those  that  were  emphasized  when  this  republic  was  in  its  infancy, — a 
love  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  not  of  its  letter  (for  the  trusts  keep  the  let- 
ter of  the  law);  peace  among  men  that  is  bom  of  genuine  good- will  and  * 
of  a  sense  of  justice,  not  of  expediency,  much  less  of  the  love  of  money. 
There  must  be  an  immediate  return  to  the  heroic  and  simple  principles 
of  Christianity,  the  genuine  and  mountain-peak  truths  that  have  made 
great  men  not  only  in  New  England,  but  in  every  age.  The  day  of  wor- 
shiping beauty  instead  of  law  must  go  by;  the  accountability  of  men  to 
God  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  needs  a  new  emphasis;  a  fundamental 
and  honest  religious  awakening  that  stirs  to  the  depths,  not  simply  the 
sensibilities  of  the  nation  but  its  conscience,  its  intellect,  its  will,  must 
usher  in  a  new  reformation  that  will  banish  forever  the  unholy  love  of 
the  almighty  dollar  that  now  paralyzes  the  marts  of  trade  no  less  than 
the  temples  of  religion.    False  ideals  and  standards  of  manhood  have 
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been  awakened  that  must  be  superseded  by  the  Christian  ideals  of  use- 
fulness and  of  .willingness  to  become  servants,  not  masters.  New  York 
now  controls  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  it  is  trying  to  control  the 
transportation,  the  industries,  and  the  finances  of  the  nation;  but  when 
the  American  people  once  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  dangers  of  such 
accumulated  power,  there  will  be  a  beginning  of  the  end. 


HADLEY'S  ECONOMICS.' 

No  scholar  in  this  country  is  better  equipped,  both  by  natural  gifts  and 
by  training,  to  write  on  Economics  than  Prof essDr  Arthur  T.  Hadley  o  f 
Yale  University.  The  only  son  of  the  great  Greek  scholar,  who  had  an 
intellect  like  blue  steel,  his  entire  life  has  been  spent  in  scholarly  pur- 
suits in  the  midst  of  intellectual  surroundings  and  affiliations,  in  an  at- 
mosphere charged  and  surcharged  with  the  love  of  investigation  and 
the  critical  spirit.  Both  by  heredity  and  environment,  therefore.  Pro- 
fessor Hadley  has  been  endowed- with  powers  and  gifts  for  the  great  task 
which  he  has  now  completed,  and  is  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  book.  It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  performed  his  task  with  rarest 
skill,  fidelity,  and  fairness,  in  a  manner  that  is  a  high  tribute  to  his  ju- 
dicial poise,  his  breadth  of  learning,  and  his  keen  power  of  analysis. 
The  sententious  style,  its  clearness  and  force,  make  the  book  more  en- 
tertaining to  the  student  in  economics  than  any  work  of  history  or  fic- 
tioi)  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

It  must  soon  find  its  way  into  every  college  class-room  as  the  standard 
work  on  economics;  and  there  is  not  a  clergyman  or  theological  student 
who  can  afford  to  b:;  without  it  and  to  go  over  critically  and  carefully  the 
routes  of  reasoning  by  which  the  author  comes  to  his  conclusions. 
Such  a  book  should  be  read  by  HowcUs,  Dr.  Herron,  Bellamy^  and  a  host 
of  such  social  critics  and  reformers  who  are  cut  off  from  their  base  of 
supplies,  and  are  seeking  sustenance  from  the  surrounding  country*. 
Economics  is  here  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  being  the  dismal  science, 
or  pure  empiricism,  or  deductive  rather  than  inductive.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  enormous  advances  made  in  the  science  since  the  days  of  the 
physiocrats  and  of  the  two  Mills.  It  brings  scientific  treatment  and 
needed  light  to  subjects  that  are  intimately  associated  with  the  art  of  so- 
cial control,  if  indeed  this  be  not  one  of  the  lost  arts.  Such  practical 
subjects  as  individualism,  socialism,  almsgiving,  municipal  ownership, 
causes  of  poverty,  unemployed,  taxation,  etc.,  are  here  treated  in  a  sci- 
entific way. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  Professor  Hadley  as 
an  ultra-conservative,  almost  an  individualist,  because  of  his  New  Bng- 

^  Economics:  An  Account  of  the  Relations  between  Private  Property 
and  PubUc  Welfare.  ByArthur  Twining  Hadley.  Pp.496.  New  York: 
O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.50. 
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laod  heredity  and  training,  his  views  on  the  limits  of  individualism  and 
the  debt  we  owe  to  socialism  will  find  a  warm  welcome  from  all  who  ad- 
mire breadth  of  vision  and  fairness  of  judgment.  It  gives  his  keen  anal- 
ysis of  socialism  all  the  more  weight,  and  inspires  confidence  in  his  ju- 
dicious treatment  of  the  theme. 

It  has  been  well  known  that  Professor  Hadley  is  not  an  advocate  of 
municipal  ownership  of  the  natural  monopolies,  or  industrial  enterprises, 
such  as  railroads,  gas,  water,  electric  light,  telephone,  etc.  His  reasons 
therefor  are  clearly  set  forth  as  follows  :— 

•*  If  any  government  agency,  local  or  national,  is  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  our  industrial  enterprise,  a  non-partisan  civil  service 
is  absolutely  essential  for  success.  Even  in  so  simple  a  case  as  the  post- 
oflSce,  the  abuses  of  patronage  have  been  great,  and  only  the  enforced 
monopoly  of  the  government,  which  shuts  out  private  competition  in 
letter  carriage,  prevents  us  from  seeing  how  great  is  the  waste  which 
arises  from  this  source.  Much  more  must  this  danger  make  itself  felt 
in  industries  with  large  capital  accounts.  Only  when  the  traditions  of 
the  civil  service  are  such  that  the  best  men  of  the  country  seek  and  gain 
admission  to  it,  independent  of  party,  can  we  hope  that  the  advantages 
from  government  management  of  these  industries  might  outweigh  the 
evils.  With  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  political 
reasons  compel  us  to  reduce  government  ownership  of  fixed  capital  to  a 
minimum.  ...  So  long  as  an  administration  is  to  any  extent  swayed 
by  partisan  considerations  instead  of  industrial  ones,  every  extension  of 
government  activity  to  new  fields  must  be  regarded  with  grave  appre- 
hension'* (p.  402,  J  449). 

Philadelphia  is  at  present  much  in  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  Professor 
Hadley *s  general  attitude  toward  municipal  ownership  of  fixed  capital; 
and  if  the  honest  old  Quaker  city  has  fallen  among  political  thieves,  the 
outlook  for  honesty  in  control  of  municipal  affairs  would  seem  to  be 
dark.  The  New  York  and  Chicago  political  machines  are  corrupt,  ow- 
ing to  the  heterogeneous  population;  but  such  cities  as  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  Haven  should  now  be  in  the  control  of  honest  officials,  if 
they  are  ever  going  to  be.  If  it  is  once  established  that  honesty  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  in  the  government  of  our  cities,  then  our  manner 
of  electing  such  officials  is  doomed.  Waiting  for  principles  of  political 
honesty  and  decency  to  permeate  the  body  politic  and  reach  the  masses 
has  been  found  to  be  tedious. 

But  the  transmission  of  the  mails  could  never  be  left  to  private  initia- 
tive. The  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  would  bear  no  relation  to  the  price 
demanded  of  the  people,  if  once  the  business  was  left  to  private  monop- 
oly. The  desire  to  acquire,  or  avarice,  which  is  the  form  it  assiunes, 
would  raise  havoc  with  the  mails  for  remote  points  like  the  Klondike, 
Alaska,  or  even  San  Francisco.  Express  charges  for  carrying  small 
packages  is  in  evidence.  If  the  package  exceeds  four  pounds  in  weight, 
VOL.  LV.  NOu  ^17.  12 
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90  that  the  government  is  not  in  competition,  the  charges  arc  simply  ex- 
orbitant to  all  points  where  the  express  company  has  a  monopoly.  The 
rates  on  such  packages,  however,  are  moderate,  if  the  weight  is  less  than 
four  pounds.  The  subject  is  too  large  for  discussion  in  detail  here;  but 
the  writer  is  one  of  those  who  favor  the  Wanamaker  plan  for  the  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  telegraph  at  the  earliest  moment  it  can  be  brought 
about.  The  cost  of  sending  messages  may  then  be  brought  within  the 
range  where  the  masses  can  utilize  the  wires  as  they  now  do  the  mails. 
We  may  be  a  long  way  from  the  attainment  of  the  ideal,  but  in  course  of 
time  many  industries  that  are  now  carried  on  for  purposes  of  private 
gain  must  come  under  governmental  or  municipal  control;  for  we  be^ 
lieve,  with  Professor  Hadley,  that  "  human  nature  is  better  than  it  has 
been  thought.** 

Professor  Hadley  says:  "There  is  a  specious  alignment  in  favor  of 
public  works  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  temporarily  unemployed. 
People  say  that  such  work  would  have  to  be  done,  sooner  or  later,  in  any 
event;  that  the  unemployed  must  be  helped  in  some  shape  or  other;  that 
even  if  those  who  are  set  to  work  upon  these  things  do  not  earn  the  full 
amount  of  their  wages,  the  little  they  may  accomplish  is  better  than 
nothing,  as  otherwise  they  would  have  to  be  'vdiolly  supported  at  public 
expense.  '  They  also  add  that  employment  on  useful  work  of  this  kind 
preserves  the  self-respect  of  the  laborer  which  the  direct  giving  of  char- 
ity tends  to  destroy.  But  this  view  of  the  matter  is  a  somewhat  danger^ 
ousone**  (p.  56). 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1893-94',  this  state 
of  affairs  confronted  us:  The  financial  panic  had  thrown  thousands  of 
workingmen  out  of  employment.  They  tramped  the  streets  in  vmn  look- 
ing for  work.  They  a^ked  it  of  the  Mayor  (the  late  Carter  H.  Harrison ) 
as  a  last  resort.  He  appointed  a  committee  of  citizens,  of  Vhich  the 
writer  was  vice-chairman,  to  do  what  was  possible  to  help  these  worthy 
unemployed.  It  seemed  imperative  to  furnish  employment  or  charity. 
The  city  could  not  do  the  former;  but,  if  necessary,  the  county  was  com- 
pelled to  do  the  latter.  The  physical  suffering  .seemed  trivial,  compared 
with  the  prospect  of  making  by  the  score,  paupers  and  willing  recipients 
of  charity  out  of  men  who  had  never  taken  their  first  lesson  in  such  a 
school.  Men  like  Marshall  Field  and  Lyman  J.  Gage  authorized,  from 
private  subscriptions,  the  payment  of  one  dollar  per  day  per  man  to  two 
thousand  men  who  Were  willing  to  clean  the  streets  of  Chicago.  These 
men  were  set  to  work,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them  willing  to 
do  anjrthing  rather  than  become  dependents.  The  drainage  canal  en- 
gaged thirty-five  hundred  more,  although  the  foremen  objected  to  green 
hands,  even  at  such  a  low  price.  The  contractor  for  rolling-chairs  at  the 
World's  Fair  took  one  thousand  more,  and  the  result  was  that  the  emer- 
gency was  bridged  over. 

No  one  appreciates  more  fully  than  the  writer  the  full  force  of  Professor 
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Hadley 's  objections  to  a  permanent  plan  of  this  sort  adopted  by  law,  con- 
trolled by  politicians,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  But  the 
state  must  devise  ways  and  means  not  to  rob  the  deserving  poor  of  their 
self-respect  by  furnishing  food  gratuitously  when  it  can  furnish  employ- 
ment and  give  the  food  as  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  secret  of  success  in  any 
plan  is  to  have  the  wages  that  are  paid  so  low  that  it  is  uninviting  to  the 
laborer,  and  he  uses  the  work  only  to  bridge  over  until  he  can  find  em- 
ployment that  is  permanent.  Thus  he  keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
and  maintains  his  independence.  Simple  emplojTnent,  and  plenty  of  it, — 
such  as,  street-cleaning,  road-making,  canal-digging,  potato-raising, 
etc.,— can  be  furnished  with  little  danger.  The  evils  will  not  begin  to 
compare  in  importance  with  the  positive  crime  of  making  willing  pau- 
pers and  dependents  by  the  wholesale  by  furnishing  gratuitously  food, 
raiment,  and  shelter,  at  the  state*s  expense  to  men  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  it. 

We  give  our  readers  a  few  quotations  from  Professor  Hadley 's  book, 
selected  at  random,  to  show  his  sententious  style,  his  clear  and  crisp  way 
of  putting  things,  and  with  these  we  must  close  this  extended  review,  but 
all  too  brief,  considering  the  genuine  merit  of  the  work,  that  is  such  a 
credit  to  its  author  and  an  honor  to  the  University  in  which  he  is  one  of 
the  instructors.  z.  s.  H. 

*'  A  few  centuries  ago,  the  principle  of  individual  freedom  was  not  rec- 
c«^ized  in  law  or  in  morals  any  more  than  in  trade.  It  was  then  thought 
liberty  in  trade  meant  avarice,  that  liberty  in  politics  meant  violence, 
and  that  liberty  in  morals  meant  blasphemous  wickedness*'  (p.  14). 

"  The  individualist  has  taught  people  not  to  confound  public  morality 
with  a  state  church,  public  security  with  police  activity,  or  public  wealth 
with  government  property  **  (p.  14). 

•*The  point  of  issue  between  individualism  and  socialism  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  means,  but  of  ends  **  (p.  15).  **  Individualism  is  not  a  creed  or  a 
platform,  but  a  way  of  looking  at  things;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
socialism  "  (p.  17). 

**  But  while  the  men  of  emotion  may  sometimes  be  right,  and  the  men 
of  reason  wrong,  the  chances  in  matters  of  legislation  are  most  decidedly 
the  other  way  *'  (p.  17). 

•*  We  may  fairly  grant  the  claim  of  the  socialist  that  capital  originated 
in  robbery.  In  like  manner,  labor  ori^nated  in  slavery.  Neither  fact 
has  any  appreciable  bearing  on  present  issues.  Neither  fact  tends  in  the 
least  to  prove  either  that  the  capitalist  is  a  thief  or  the  laborer  an  infer- 
ior" (p.  30). 

**  Give  the  children  of  the  shiftless,  by  thoughtless  charity  or  various 
S3rstem8  of  poor  relief,  the  right  to  eat  the  substance  of  the  eflBcient  and 
{Miident,  and  you  will  soon  lose  both  the  capital  and  the  morality  under 
which  that  capital  has  been  created  '*  (p.  40). 

"The  number  of  people  who  ask  relief,  and  are  willing  to  take  even 
lig^t  farm-work  as  a  means  of  earning  it,  is  exceedingly  small  '*  (p.  60). 

'*  We  cannot  afford  to  countenance  a  system  of  morals  or  law  which 
justifies  the  individual  in  looking  to  the  community  rather  than  to  him- 
aelf  for  support  in  age  or  infirmity  "  (p.  63). 
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MACY'S  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. » 

A  TEACHER  in  an  Ohio  college  was  told,  some  years  since,  by  his  col- 
leagues, that  he  could  have  five  hours  a  week,  during  a  tenn  of  twelve 
weeks,  in  which  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  '*  History  of  the 
English  Constitution. "  Compelled  to  be  content  with  this  scant  allow- 
ance of  time,  he  addressed  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  his  work.  But 
he  soon  discovered  that  his  pupils  were  not  interested  in  the  subject  as 
thus  announced.  Whether  their  associations  with  it  had  been  such  as  to 
make  it  seem  dry;  or  whether,  justly  enough,  they  thought  the  lectures 
of  the  teacher  not  likely  to  be  as  instructive  as  Stubbs  and  Hallam  and 
May,  whom  some  of  them  had,  more  or  less,  read;  or  whether,  as  some- 
times happens,  they  thought  that  was  a  subject  which  they  already  un- 
derstood, it  is  impossible  to  state.  Discovering  this  disinclination  to  his 
theme,  he  substituted  for  it,  taking  Homersham  Cox  and  other  standard 
writers^  his  authorities,  an  account  of  the  **  Present  Working  of  the 
English  Government  in  its  Different  Departments.'*  He  would  show 
how  that  government  is  carried  on  in  all  its  principal  parts.  This  pro- 
posal was  received  with  much  favor  by  his  class;  and,  in  putting  it  into 
execution,  he  was  really  describing  the  present  Constitution  of  England, 
referring  to  its  past  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  explain  its  present 
character. 

But  now  a  new  labor  presented  itself.  Questions  had  been  allowed  in 
the  class-room,  and  as  the  teacher  passed  from  point  to  point  in  the  Eng- 
lish administration,  he  was  constantly  questioned  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  practice  under  the  administration  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  his  work  for  the  term  soon  took  the  following  form:  He  first  de- 
scribed some  feature  of  the  English  Government;  next  the  corresponding 
featiu^  of  our  own;  and  then  engaged  with  the  class  in  discussion — some- 
times oral  and  sometimes  written — ^as  to  the  causes  which  might  have 
led  our  country  to  adopt  a  different  method  from  that  of  England,  and 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methods.  The  class  pursued  the 
study,  as  thus  conducted,  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  work  of  the  term  was 
a  success.  The  system  thus  inaugurated  was  continued  for  a  course  of 
years,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  teacher  and  pupils.  At  one  time,  he 
was  under  a  temptation  to  prepare  a  text-book  upon  this  plan — a  temp- 
tation which,  fortunately,  he  was  able  to  resist,  leaving  the  work  to  some 
younger  man. 

When  Professor  Macy's  book  was  placed  in  his  hands,  for  a  moment 
he  indulged  the  hope  that  the  desired  end  had  been  accomplished.  A. 
brief  examination,  however,  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Of  fifty 
chapters  there  is  one  on  *'  A  Comparative  View  of  the  English  and  Amer- 

^  The  English  Constitution:  A  Commentary  on  its  Nature  and  Growth. 
By  Jesse  Macy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Iowa  College.  Pp. 
xxiii,  534.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1897.    Jb.oo. 
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ican  Constitutions,"  and  there  are  some  instances  of  comparison  in  other 
chapters.  But  this  method  is  exceptional,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the 
avowed  plan  of  the  work. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  because  Professor  Macy*s  vol- 
ume did  not  meet  expectation  in  one  particular,  it  is  not  an  excellent 
book  of  its  kind.  Divided  into  two  parts,  one  on  the  **  Natiwe  "  and  the 
other  on  the  *'  Growtl^*'  of  the  English  Constitution,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
works  that  treat  of  those  subjects.  A  principal  object  of  the  first  part  is 
to  enable  American  readers,  by  being  **  well  grounded"  in  English  poli- 
tics, to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own.  Part  II.  is  not  so  much  a 
history  of  the  English  Constitution  as  a  commentary  upon  it.  The  point 
of  view  for  each  period  is  not  that  of  the  **  contemporary  society,"  but 
that  of  '*  present  facts  and  experience."  While  fully  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness  to  great  standard  writers,  the  author  presents  facts  and 
opinions  with  an  original  freshness  and  vivacity  to  which  an  extended 
residence  in  England  has  contributed,  and  which  make  the  book  unusu- 
ally attractive.  It  is  terse  and  condensed  in  statement,  and  has  a  clear 
and  happy  method.  It  is  specially  interesting  in  its  illustrative  matter, 
which  always  appears  to  be  wisely  chosen.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  it  was  largely  introduced  into  American  colleges,  and  widely 
read  by  American  citizens. 

.  The  work  abounds  in  thoughtful  and  suggestive  statements.  I  close 
with  a  few  examples  of  these. 

The  author  tells  us  that,  in  the  United  States,  constitutions  are  prac- 
tically amended  by  interpretations  of  the  courts — that  the  English  courts, 
nnlike  our  own,  never  make  void  an  act  of  the  legislature  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unconstitutional — and  that,  in  England,  "Since  the  reform  in 
the  civil  service,  the  party  in  power  enjoys  no  important  advantage,  in 
its  ability  to  influence  votes,  over  the  party  in  opposition."  This  fur- 
nishes such  a  startling  contrast  to  our  own  system,  that  it  is  well  worth 
our  earnest  consideration.  I  quote  one  more  passage,  which  is  full  of 
meaning  to  a  thoughtful  student  of  history.  In  comparing  the  social 
conditions  of  France  with  those  of  England,  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  author  says:  **In  France,  society  had  divided  horizontally, 
and  the  burdens  were  shifted  upon  the  helpless  understratum  until  tlie 
day  of  vengeance  was  matured.  In  England,  a  powerful  class  had  al- 
ways been  pitted  against  other  powerful  classes,  and  the  less  fortunate 
had  not  been  hopeless,  because  they  had  always  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
some  of  the  stronger  orders.  The  vertical  division  of  society  did  not  ut- 
terly crush  the  lowest  ranks. ' ' 

These  propositions  invite  further  comment,  but  our  limited  space  does 
not  permit  it.  James  Monroe. 
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DENNIS'S  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. i 

In  this  superb  volume,  with  its  ample  bibliography,  table  of  cotitents, 
and  its  sixty  or  seventy  full-page  photographic  illustrations,  we  are  sup- 
plied with  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  sociological  studies 
which  have  ever  been  published.  The  author's  long  e3q)erience  in  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  his  Willful  literary  characteristics  have  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  ooly  one-half  of 
which  is  completed  in  the  present  volume. 

The  work  is  specially  to  be  commended  to  those  students  of  sociology 
who  are  enamored  with  the  study  of  the  material  aspect  of  civilization 
and  fail  to  see  the  relation  of  the  moral  forces  to  even  the  material  de- 
velopment. 

The  voliune  treats,  with  accompanying  full  statistical  notes,  of  the 
prevalence  of  individual  vices  and  degrading  family  customs,  tribal, 
professional,  commercial,  governmental  and  religious  customs,  closing 
with  a  penetrating  discussion  of  the  weakness  of  all  remedies  for  heathen- 
ism which  lie  outside  of  Christianity  and  ignore  Christianity.  A  perti- 
nent supplement  to  this  volume  may  be  foimd  in  recent  articles  by  Ren- 
del  Harris  upon  Armenia,  Julian  Hawthorne  upon  India,  and  Henry  M. 
Stanley  upon  Africa,  all  of  whom,  upon  personal  inspection  and  con- 
trary to  their  prejudices,  are  most  emphatic  in  asserting  that  the  spread 
among  heathen  nations  of  the  conceptions  of  God  and  humanity,  and 
of  their  relations  to  one  another,  presented  in  the  Christian  religion,  is 
the  only  basis  of  hope  for  the  social  improvement  of  the  heathen  world. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone;  his  physical  prospects  are  bound  up  in 
his  moral  condition. 

HYDE'S  PRACTICAL  IDEALISM.* 

When  President  Hyde's  '*  Practical  Ethics  "  and  his  "  Outlines  of  So- 
cial Theology  "  came  from  the  press,  they  received  the  warmest  praise. 
He  has  now  issued  **  Practical  Idealism, "  and  it  will  at  once  be  recognized 
as  worthy  of  the  same  high  commendation  that  greeted  his  former  works. 
The  Natiu-al  World  is  treated  under  the  heads  of  The  World  of  Sense- 
perception,  The  World  of  Association,  The  World  of  Science,  and  The 
World  of  Art. 

The  Spiritual  World  is  treated  under  the  heads  of  The  World  of  Per- 
sons, The  World  of  Institutions,  The  World  of  Morality,  and  The  World 

^  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress:  A  Sociological  Study  of 
Foreign  Missions.  By  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  Students'  Lec- 
turer on  Missions,  Princeton,  1S93  and  1896;  author  of  "Foreign  Mis- 
sions after  a  Century";  Member  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
Beirut,  Syria.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  x\'i,  468.  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Toronto:     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $2.50. 

2  Practical  Idealism.  By  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoin 
College.     Pp.  335.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     I1.50. 
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of  Religion.  He  builds  upon  the  fundamental  truth  set  forth  by  Pro- 
fessor James,  that  each  man  must  build  his  own  world.  * '  Practical  Ideal- 
ism is  simply  a  presentation  of  the  familiar  facts  of  everyday  life  in 
their  rational  relations,  as  elements  in  a  logical  process  and  parts  of  an 
organic  whole.  *  *  This  work  is  evidence  of  the  much  higher  tone  of  think- 
ing and  superior  scholarship  that  characterizes  recent  works  along  socio- 
logical lines  than  those  that  came  from  the  press  a  few  years  ago.  If  this 
continues  ten  years  more,  the  books  that  have  been  esteemed  because  of 
their  popularity  simply,  would  find  no  sale.  The  public  mind  is  clarify- 
ing rapidly  on  such  subjects,  and  President  Hyde  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  this  upward  and  onward  movement.  z.  s.  H. 


DAVENPORT'S  OUTLINES.^ 

This  little  digest  or  epitome  of  the  soundest  views  on  economic  ques- 
tions is  a  most  admirable  text-book  for  high  schools  and  classes  that  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  study  more  scientific  works.  It  is  a  clear, 
succinct,  and  intelligent  treatment,  in  propositional  form,  of  the  main 
truths  of  the  science,  and  is  thoroughly  conservative  and  sane.  Mr.  Dav- 
enport has  no  peculiar  views  to  advance,  no  wheels  to  put  in  motion,  and 
no  axes  to  grind.  He  is  inductive  and  scholarly.  In  the  hands  of  a 
thoroughly  well-informed  teacher,  the  book  could  be  used  for  more  ad- 
vanced classes,  as  its  treatment  of  subjects  could  be  unfolded  and 
elaborated. 

Mr.  Davenport  makes  the  time-honored  blunder  of  confusing  self-love 
with  selfishness.  He  says:  "Men  now  work  under  the  incentive  of 
want,  incited  and  persuaded  to  effort  by  their  interest  in  themselves  and 
in  those  dependent  upon  them, — ^wives,  children,  relatives,  and  friends. 
Include  all  this  activity  under  the  head  of  selfishness,  though  the  term 
seems,  in  some  measure,  an  inept  one,"  (p.  188).  It  not  only  seems  an 
inept  one,  it  is  both  inept  and  incorrect.  Such  an  interest  in  one's  own 
is  not  selfishness.  It  is  self-love,  and  the  distinction  is  as  great  as  be- 
tween reason  and  rationalism,  love  and  lust,  or  any  noble  trait  and  its 
perversion.'  The  desire  to  acquire  is  not  avarice,  though  it  may  pass  on 
into  that,  and  the  sense  of  ownership,  like  that  of  self-preservation,  is  not 
the  mark  of  a  depraved  nature.  Selfishness  is  such,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  it  be  commended.  Mr.  Davenport  should  correct  this 
mistake  in  the  next  edition.  ■       z.  s.  H. 

1  Outlines  of  Elementary  Economics.  By  Herbert  J.  Davenport.  Pp. 
280.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     80  cents. 

*See  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1894,  for  a  full  exposition  of 
this  truth. 
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ARTICLE  X. 
CRITICAL  NOTES. 

ROYCE'S  **  CONCEPTION  OF  GOD."^ 

This  work  is  a  report  of  a  discussion  held  before  the  Philosophical 
Union  of  the  University  of  California  in  1895.  It  contains  the  leading 
address  of  the  symposium  by  Professor  Royce;  remarks,  critical  and  con- 
structive, by  the  other  participants  in  the  discussion ;  and  finally  a  sup- 
plemental essay  by  Professor  Royce  in  which  he  develops  more  thor- 
oughly his  central  doctrine,  and  replies  to  his  critics. 

It  is  apparent,  from  Professor  Royce's  introductory  remarks,  that  the 
Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  has  been  studying  his  work,  "The 
Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy."  **  Were  there  time,  I  should  be  glad 
indeed  if  I  were  able  to  throw  any  light  on  that  little  book.  But  my 
time  is  short.  The  great  problems  of  philosophy  are  pressing.  It  is  the 
death  of  your  philosophizing  if  you  come  to  believe  anything  merely  be- 
cause you  have  once  maintained  it.  Let  us  lay  aside,  then,  both  text 
and  tradition,  and  come  face  to  face  with  our  philosophical  problem  it- 
self "  (pp.  5,  6).  This  seems  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  admirable  candor;  but 
if,  as  we  shall  find  later,  the  conclusions  of  Royce's  present  discussion 
are  utterly  irreconcilable  wdth  his  results  in  "The  Religious  Aspect,'*  it 
would  seem  more  candid,  and  also  a  saving  of  time,  at  least  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Philosophical  Union,  to  recognize  and  deal  thoroughly  with 
this  fact  at  the  outset. 

In  seeking  a  philosophical  conception  of  God,  Royce  begins  with  the 
idea  of  an  Omniscient  Being.  This  is  evidently  the  Absolute  Thought  of 
"The  Religious  Aspect,"  but  the  Absolute  Thought  has  experienced  a 
remarkable  transformation.  There  the  Absolute  Thought  could  not  be 
personal  or  a  Power,  for  an  infinite  person  is  an  absurdity,  and  if  a 
Power,  the  Absolute  is  responsible  for  the  bad  world.  But  now,  "The 
attribute  of  Omniscience,  if  it  were  once  regarded  as  expressing  the  na- 
ture of  a  real  being,  would  involve  the  presence  of  other  attributes, — 
Omnipotence,  Self -consciousness,  Self-possession, — yes,  I  would  unhesi- 

'  The  Conception  of  God.  A  Philosophical  Discussion  concerning  the 
Nature  of  the  Divine  Idea  as  a  Demonstrable  Reality.  By  Josiah  Royce, 
Professor  of  the  Historj'  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Universitv,  Joseph  Le 
Conte  and  G.  H.  Howison,  Professors  in  the  University  of  California, 
and  Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Texas.     Pp.  354*    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    I1.75. 
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tatingly  add,  of  Goodness,  Perfection,  and  Peace"  (p.  8).  This  is  the 
conception  of  God  which  Professor  Royce  maintains  throughout  this 
work, — evidently  a  reasonably  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  Christian 
personal  God.  Our  joy  that  one  of  our  prominent  philosophers  is  com- 
ing out  into  the  light  on  this  question  is  tempered  by  curiosity  as  to  the 
njotives  for  the  change,  and  by  astonishment  that  he  can  reach  such 
conclusions  from  his  philosophical  premises. 

Rpyce  proceeds  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  Omniscient  Being  by  the 
same  general  argument  by  which  the  Absolute  Thought  was  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  earlier  work.  Your  individual  experience  is  fragmentary,  it 
can  be  completed  and  made  thoroughly  rational,  and  so  real,  only  by  as- 
suming one  all-embracing  Omniscient  Being.  The  dialectic  of  the  argu- 
ment is  given  some  new  turns  which  are  perhaps  more  bewildering  but 
not  more  convincing.  The  unproven  link  in  the  argument  is  the  assump- 
tion, a  moral  one,  that  the  universe  is  rational.  Professor  Samuel  Har- 
ris used  to  tell  us  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  "  If  you  refuse  to  make  the 
assumptions  of  the  Scotch  philosophy,  you  sink  into  complete  agnosti- 
cism." Students  idealistically  inclined  would  inquire,  '*Why  not,  ra- 
ther than  assume  what  is  unproven  ?  "  Here  Hegelianism  seems  more 
thoroughgoing,  but  is  not.  If  the  agnostic  says  he  is  content  with  his 
fragmentary  knowledge,  the  Hegelian  can  condemn  him  only  by  the 
assomption  that  the  real  is  rational. 

Professor  Le  Conte  discusses  **God  and  Connected  Problems  in  the 
I*ight  of  Evolution.'*  **  I  can  only  admire,  not  criticise,  the  subtle  meth- 
od of  Professor  Royce  in  reaching  the  conclusion  of  the  personal  existence 
of  God.  I  have  my  own  way  of  reaching  the  same  conclusion,  but  in 
comparison  it  is  a  rough  and  ready  way  '*  (p.  67).  These  words  suggest 
how  Royce's  '*  argument "  impresses  the  average  man  of  culture  who  is 
not  a  specialist  in  philosophy.  He  is  bethumped  with  words  and  con- 
fused by  plausible  dialectic,  but  not  convinced.  He  therefore  avoids  the 
subject  by  a  few  words  of  vague  compliment,  and  so  the  argimient  is  her- 
alded as  the  triumphant  demonstration  of  a  false  philosophy.  Le  Conte 
argues  to  a  World-Soul  from  the  analogy  of  the  conscious  human  spirit, 
and  closes  with  some  fine  moral  reflections  on  free,  immortal  personality 
as  the  final  end  of  the  evolutionary  process. 

Professor  Howison  speaks  of  "  The  City  of  God,  and  the  True  God  as 
its  Head."  The  chief  interest  of  the  philosophical  discusssion  centers  in 
the  battle  royal  between  Howison  and  Royce.  Howison  is  a  clear  thinker 
and  trenchant  writer,  and  though  an  idealist  is  no  Hegelian.  He  prefers 
to  name  his  system  •*  Personal  Idealism,  since  all  other  forms  of  idealism 
are  in  the  last  analysis  non-personal,  are  unable  to  achieve  the  reality  of 
any  genuine  person'*  (p.  xv).  This  is  the  key-note  of  his  criticism  of 
Royce, — that  his  Hegelian  principles  result  in  a  pantheism  destructive  of 
genuine  personality,  divine  or  human.  In  his  Editor's  Introduction, 
Howison  gives  an  excellent  historic  review,  and  a  remarkably  fine  char- 
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acterization  of  the  present  state  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The 
victory  over  materialism  and  agnosticism  has  been  won  by  accepting  an 
Immanent  God»  an  All-pervading  Intelligence,  and  the  "  burning  ques- 
tion *'  now  is,  *'  Can  the  reality  of  human  free  agency,  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  unlimited  spiritual  hope  for  every  soul,  can  this  be  made  out, 
can  it  even  be  held,  consistently  with  the  theory  of  an  Immanent  God  ?  ** 
By  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  work  is  Howison's  criticism  of  Royce 
on  this  point,  and  his  answer  to  the  question  above  is  a  decided  neg- 
ative. He  intimates  that  he  is  preparing  for  publication  a  systematic 
statement  of  his  philosophical  position, — a  work  which  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  large  and  growing  class  who  are  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  the  Hegelianism  prevalent  in  our  current  philosophy  and  literature. 

Doubtless  Howison's  keen  criticism,  wholly  unanswerable  from  the 
standpoint  of  consistent  Hegelianism,  is  largely  responsible  for  Royce*s 
insistence  on  the  thoroughgoing  personality  of  God,  which  is  the  con- 
spicuous point  in  his  Supplementary  Essay.  A  consistent  Hegelian,  of  the 
F.  H.  Bradley  type,  **  views  the  categories  of  self -consciousness  as  *  mere 
appearance, '  and  as  *  lost  *  or  *  absorbed '  or  *  transformed '  into  some- 
thing unspeakably  other  than  they  are,  when  we  pass  to  the  absolute 
point  of  view"  (p.  302).  This  Supplementary  Essay  would  be  a  really 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Christian  theism,  were  the  read- 
er not  disturbed  by  a  growing  amazement  that  an  Hegelian  and  the 
author  of  the  early  sections  of  **  The  Religious  Aspect"  can  hold  such 
views.  "  A  new  moment  which  we  have  called  Will  is  now  introduced  *• 
(p.  210).  **This  generalized  form  of  attention,  which  we  now  attribute 
to  the  Absolute  Experience,  is  now  conceived  by  us  as  that  aspect  of  this 
Absolute  which  determines  the  ideas  to  find  this  concrete  realization 
which  they  do  find  "  (p.  201).  In  *'  The  Religious  Aspect  "  the  Absolute 
Thought  was  not  a  Will,  for  if  he  controlled  the  train  of  his  ideas,  the 
things  and  persons  of  the  world,  he  would  create  and  govern  the  world. 
Here  he  is  essentially  the  Christian  Creator,  and  he  is  confronted  by  the 
old  theological  problem  of  selecting  the  best  from  an  infinity  of  possible 
worlds  (p.  212).  The  Absolute  Thought  now  is  also  free  personality: 
**  This  attentive  aspect  cannot  be  conceived  as  determined  by  any  of 
the  ideas,  or  by  the  thought  aspect  of  the  Absolute  in  its  wholeness.*' 
**  The  Absolute  Thought  acts  freely,  unconstrainedly, — if  you  will,  capric- 
iously." Here  our  author  realizes  his  danger  from  the  argimient  used  in 
*'The  Religious  Aspect"  to  destroy  the  Christian  God  (p.  273), — if  con- 
trolled by  any  superior  law  or  power,  He  is  finite.  Instead  of  making  God 
act  capriciously,  a  manifest  absurdity  for  the  Absolute  Intelligence,  Royce 
needs  to  introduce  the  truism  of  theology,  that  being  controlled  in  his 
choices  by  the  supreme  law  of  wisdom  and  love  is  not  a  limitation  but  a 
perfection.    This  is  suggested  on  page  214. 

An  attempt  is  made  (pp.  203-204)  to  justify  this  extraordinary  change 
of  base.    The  author  contends  that,  as  he  uses  the  term,  from  tlie  abso- 
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hite  point  of  view,  the  Absolute  Will  is  not  the  cause  of  the  world.  This 
amounts,  of  course,  in  plain  English,  to  saying  the  Absolute  Will  is  not 
a  will;  and  the  plain  man  would  inquire,  *'  What  is  it  then,  and  why  call 
it  a  will?*'  It  is  a  will  or  not  a  will,  according  to  the  work  Professor 
Royce  has  in  hand.  The  Absolute  Thought  is  not  a  will  when  Professor 
Royce  is  destrojring  the  Christian  God  by  the  antinomies  of  creation,  of 
evil,  and  of  infinite  personality;  then  the  Absolute  Thought  is  Aristotle's 
Prime  Mover, — a  passive,  passionless,  and  inert  spectator  of  the  eternal 
ideas.  But  when  Professor  Howison  says,  * '  In  that  case,  you  have  no 
genuine  personality  in  God  or  man,"  then  Professor  Royce  replies,  **Yes, 
for  the  Absolute  Thought  is  will,  although,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  in  a 
merely  Pickwickian  sense." 

It  is  therefore  evident,  as  I  have  asserted  at  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
view» that  the  conclusions  reached  in  "'The  Religious  Aspect "  and  those 
of  the  present  work  are  utterly  irreconcilable.  In  the  former,  God  is  not 
personal  nor  in  causal  relations  with  the  world.  There  the  Absolute 
Thought  as  will  is  kept  prudently  in  the  background.  And  wisely,  for, 
if  will.  Thought  becomes  an  infinite  Power,  since,  as  its  thoughts  are  the 
things  and  events  of  the  world,  if  it  controls  and  wills  the  train  of  its  own 
ideas,  it  as  really  creates  the  world  as  does  God  in  the  crudest  statement 
of  the  carpenter  theory.  And  if  the  Absolute  Thought  thus  becomes  a 
Power,  all  the  objections  so  forcibly  presented  in  Chapter  VIII.  of  *'  The 
Religious^  Aspect "  rise  against  it.  It  is  an  old  maxim  in  beginning  an 
argumentative  discussion,  *'  Don't  raise  a  bigger  devil  than  you  can  lay." 
Had  Royce  kept  this  maxim  in  mind,  he  would  not  have  been  so  free  to 
raise  and  enforce  objections  to  Christian  theism  in  the  beginning  of 
"The  Religious  Aspect,"  and  he  would  have  found  much  smoother  sail- 
ing in  the  closing  section  of  the  Jx>ok.  In  that  case,  however,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  write  the  closing  section,  for  the  Christian 
Creator  would  have  proven  satisfactory.  In  Chapter  VIII.  the  difficul- 
ties which  confront  any  conception  of  a  personal  God  are  presented  so 
forcibly,  with  such  wealth  of  illustration  and  detail,  that  the  old  Hegel- 
ian device  of  viewing  everything  sub  specie  cBteniitatis  is  powerless  to 
save  the  Absolute  Thought,  when  it  appears  as  will  in  this  new  work, 
from  annihilation  by  the  same  difficulties. 

We  would  not  be  understood,  however,  to  criticise  Professor  Royce  un- 
kindly for  passing  at  one  bound  from  the  abyss  of  inconsistency  and  ab- 
surdity in  which  we  find  him  at  the  close  of  "The  Religious  Aspect " 
to  the  firm  ground  of  Christian  theism;  for  surely  "there  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  philosopher  that  repenteth."  His  change  of  attitude  may  be 
due  to  the  stimulating  religious  atmosphere  of  Harvard;  but  whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  proper,  and  in  hannony  with  Harv^ard  principles,  to  test 
faith  by  w6rks,  and  to  expect  the  young  convert  to  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  Professor  Royce  will 
soon  find  time  to  send  to  the  students  of  the   University  of   California  a 
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recantation  of  former  errors  and  heresies,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  Ab- 
solute Thought  and  all  its  thoughts. 

But  though  the  past  ten  years  have  brought  to  Professor  Royce  some 
remarkable  revelations  in  respect  to  the  conception  of  God,  he  is  not 
quite  right  yet  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  His  theory  of  the.  future 
life  is  the  common  Hegelian  notion,  that  the  human  soul  is  immortal  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  extinct  antediluvian  animals;  these  animals  are 
alive  now,  and  always  will  be,  as  timeless  divine  thoughts.^  It  will  be 
an  affliction  to  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  and  other  Congregational  brethren 
who  have  been  planning  to  win  over  the  Unitarians  to  oiu"  fellowship,  to 
be  told  by  the  literary  spokesman  of  the  Harvard  philosophical  faculty 
that  modern  thought  has  given  up  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  es- 
pecially trj-ing  to  be  informed,  in  the  same  connection,  that  eternal  pun- 
ishment is  as  defensible  as  eternal  bliss  (p.  325);  for  the  Gordon  party 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  surrender  the  former  in  the  interest  of  har- 
mony. It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  Dr.  Gordon  has  been  especially 
prominent  in  emphasizing  and  demonstrating  a  future  existence;  but 
who  would  ca\dl  if  he  should  decide  to  beg  pardon,  and  abandon  the  doc- 
trinal trifle  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  furtherance  of  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  unity  ? 

Royce's  course  in  relation  to  religious  problems  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  Herbert  Spencer.  We  have  in  each  case  a  young  man  "\\4th 
some  knowledge  of  ciurent  science  and  philosophy,  but  with  no.thorough 
or  sympathetic  knowledge  of  Christian  theology, — regarding  theology  as 
a  compound  of  imbecility  and  superstition.  But  having  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer  and  a  head  quick  in  jumping  at  conclusions,  the  young  man 
discovers  an  easy,  opportunity  to  make  a  stir  in  the  world  by  knocking 
out  the  foundation  of  the  prevalent  religious  system.  The  result  in  the 
two  cases  is  practically  the  same,  though  Royce  sets  out  with  the  definite 
purpose  to  refute  such  agnosticism  as  that  of  Spencer.  With  Spencer 
we  have  the  Unknowable, — which  is  yet  Power,  Cause,  etc.;  with  Royce 
we  have  the  Absolute  Thought,  which  is  not  Cause  or  Power.  These 
first  principles  seem  diametrically  different,  but  a  moment's  reflection 
shows  that  they  are  similar  in  being  absolutely  incomprehensible,  mys- 
terious, and  absurd  to  human  thought.  For  that  which  is  a  Power  and 
Cause  is  not  Unknowable,  and  Thought,  if  it  can  be  called  such  as  being 
like  himian  thought,  nmst  be  a  Power  and  Cause, — for  human  thought  is 
always  controlled  by  will.  Spencer  and  Royce  are  at  one  in  attacking 
the  central  Christian  principle  of  the  personality  of  God;  and  as  they  are 
driven  by  criticism  and  more  mature  reflection  to  modify  their  views,  in 
the  long  years  of  repentance  for  ha\*ing  hastily  given  to  the  world  these 
youthful  **  reconciliations,"  both  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  stand- 
point of  Christian  theism.  The  preachers  and  the  theologians  clamor  for 
a  reconciliation  of  the  earlier  and  later  views;  but  the  wise  man  wraps 

*See  my  work.  The  Development  of  Modern  Religious  Thought,  p.  208. 
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himself  in  the  cloak  of  philosophic  superiority,  and  deigns  no  reply  to 
the  cavilings  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  But  at  length  Frederic  Harri- 
son, undoubtedly  one  of  the  Aufgeklarte,  take?  up  the  cudgels,  and,  mis- 
erabilc dictu^  Mr.  Spencer  is  unable  to  reconcile  the  "reconciliation** 
with  religion,  with  science,  or  with  his  own  later  position.  We  hope 
some  Frederic  Harrison  may  soon  appear,  to  get  some  such  clear  state- 
ment from  Professor  Royce;  for  it  seems  a  pity  that  in  our  busy  age  the 
students  of  California  University  should  waste  their  time  on  the  dialect- 
ical intricacies  of  *'The  Religious  Aspect'*  if  its  author  has  abandoned 
the  position  he  there  maintains.  The  theism  of  "  The  Religious  Aspect  " 
and  that  of  **The  Conception  of  God'*  are  absolutely  irreconcilable,  and 
between  the  two  we  would  recommend  the  latter  to  students  who  have 
^own  too  clever  to  attend  Sunday-school;  for  it  contains  the  main 
groundwork  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God. 

We  may  add,  as  a  corollary  to  this  last  paragraph,  that  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  philosophy  if  it  were  made  a  requirement  for 
all  philosophical  degrees  that  the  student  should  have  taken  a  course  of 
lectures  in  theology  in  some  respectable  divinity  school. 

The  work  we  have  examined  suggests  a  question  as  to  the  sort  of  relig- 
ion that  is  being  taught  in  the  philosophical  departments  of  our  univer- 
sities. The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  the  Hegelian  type  of  thought  in 
oor  current  literature,  poetry,  and  theology,  is  one  of  the  striking  phe- 
nomena of  om-  time.^  The  professors  in  our  leading  American  universi- 
ties are  largely  Hegelian.  This  may  not  surprise  us  in  respect  to  state 
universities,  and  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  where  the  pursuit  of  new 
truth  is  so  eager  that  the  adjective  is  often  mistaken  for  the  noun ;  but  it 
does  seem  surprising  that  this  t3rpe  of  philosophical  theory  should  domi- 
nate our  orthodox  Christian  schools.  At  a  Sunday-school  convention  not 
long  since,  I  heard  an  impressive  story  of  Mr.  John  t).  Rockefeller,  who 
is  so  interested  in  Sunday-school  work,  that  on  one  occasio  1  he  left  his 
office  during  business  hours,  and  went  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  to 
look  up  a  yoimg  man  who  had  grown  remiss  in  Sunday-school  attend- 
ance. Mr.  Rockefeller  has  founded  a  great  university,  and  has  gathered 
some  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  to  study  such  choice  bits  of  Baptist 
doctrine  as  the  following:  "Our  orthodox  theology  on  the  one  side, 
and  our  common-place  materialism  on  the  other  side,  vanish  like  ghosts 
before  the  daylight  of  free  skeptical  inquiry.  Neither  can  survive  in  the 
mind  which  has  thought  sincerely  on  first  principles.**  This  is  from  the 
Introduction  of  a  work  which  is  lauded  as  one  of  the  latest  and  best  con- 
tributions to  the  Hegelian  theory  of  knowledge,  and  which  is  studied  as 
a  text-book  in  Chicago  University.*  It  is  commonly  said,  in  explanation 
^or  defense,  that  the  philosophical  faculty  are  to  teach  philosophy,  not 

*  See  Professor  Howison*s  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 
'  Bradley *s  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  5.] 
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theology;  the  students  get  the  latter  in  the  theological  department.  One 
who  has  never  been  in  a  university  can  imagine,  and  one  who  has  been 
in  such  an  institution  knows,  that  the  bright  and  ambitious  students  get 
their  fundamental  religious  theory  not  from  the  *'  fossilized  '*  profesaora 
of  theology,  but  from  the  supposedly  brilliant  and  up-to^ate  men  of  the 
philosophical  faculty.  The  inconsistency  of  sustaining  an  un-Christian 
or  anti-Christian  influence  in  the  philosophical  department  of  a  schoc^ 
founded  in  the  interest  of  orthodox  Christianity,  is  so  colossal  that  it 
would  seem  ludicrous,  were  not  the  consequences  so  serious  and  so  dan* 
gerous.  E.  S.  Carr. 

Stillman  Vallhy,  III. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.' 

A  SPURIOUS  science  has  never  ceased  to  throw  down  the  challenge  to 
those  who  believe  more  than  it  is  possible  to  prove  by  the  senses,  to  make 
good  their  position.  Such  science  proudly  boasts  that  it  will  accept  noth- 
ing that  will  not  submit  to  the  tests  of  the  laboratory  or  the  measuring- 
line  of  mathematics.  This  boast  has  been  made  so  often,  and  with  such 
a  parade  of  audacious  hypotheses,  that  those  who  make  it  have  deceived 
themselves  into  a  belief  of  its  legitimacy,  and  imposed  upon  weak  follow- 
ers who  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  patience  to  sift  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  sustained. 

Professor  Ladd  in  his  new  book  •*The  Philosophy  of  Knowledge*' 
calmly  accepts  the  challenge,  and  boldly  ** carries  the  war  into  Africa.** 
He  meets  materialists  and  agnostics  on  their  own  ground.  With  remark- 
able fairness,  which  argues  supreme  confidence  in  his  own  position,  he 
admits  all  the  data  of  physical  science;  states  its  fundamental  laws  with 
more  force  than  Biichner  or  Lamarck,  and  then  builds  up  his  own  theory 
of  metaphysics  from  such  axiomatic  principles  as  must  be  assumed  alike 
in  every  department  of  inquiry  if  we  would  build  up  any  system  of  rea- 
soned knowledge.  One  marked  trait  of  Professor  Ladd,  which  may  be 
seen  in  all  his  books^  but  is  especially  manifest  in  this,  is,  that  he  is  not 
afraid  of  the  truth.  And  justly.  For  what  is  true  can  never  contradict 
itself,  no  matter  in  what  province  of  thought  it  may  be  employed.  Hence 
if  any  dogma  can  be  proved  to  be  false,  however  widely  disseminated, 
there  is  but  one  duty  left  to  him  who  discovers  its  falsity;  that  is,  to 
abandon  it  himself,  and  to  expose  it  to  public  reprobation.  Some  per- 
sons seem  always  afraid  for  the  ark  of  God;  and  well  they  might,  if  they 
considered  only  the  character  of  the  oxen  who  drew  it.  But  if  the  truths 
which  lie  hidden  there  are  those  according  to  which  the  world  was  cre- 
ated and  is  governed,  then,  while  it  makes  no  difference  to  those  truths 
how  we  are  affected  toward  them,  yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 

'  The  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd.  Pp.  609. 
New  York:  Charles  Sen bner's  Sons.     1897.    $4.00. 
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whether  "we  accept  them  and  work  them  into  the  texture  of  oar  thought 
and  action. 

This  book  of  Professor  Ladd's  is  the  most  distinctly  metaphysical  of 
any  that  has  seen  the  light  in  our  country.  It  is  a  difficult  book  to  read. 
The  style  is  not  always  clear  and  flowing.  There  are  many  infelicities 
of  diction  marring  the  beauty  of  the  thought,  which  is  always  vigorous 
and  directed  to  a  definite  purpose.  In  reading  this  work  the  thought 
will  obtrude  itself:  Is  speculative  philosophy  necessarily  wedded  to  an 
obscure  style  ?  Cannot  the  principles  which  underlie  alike  all  philosoph- 
ical as  well  as  physical  investigation  be  expressed  in  such  a  way  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  ?  The  examples  of  all  modern  German  philosophers, 
except  Schopenhauer,  and  of  the  English  Hegelians,  represented  by  Bo- 
sanquet  and  Bradley,  would  lead  us  to  surmise  that  there  is  some  hope- 
less antagonism  between  philosophical  speculation  and  clear  expression. 
We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  necessary.  For  the  two  Greek  philosophers 
wJio  have  led  all  the  world  since  their  day  can  always  be  understood 
without  effort.  Plato's  language  was  doubtless  the  most  perfect  that 
ever  was  attained  by  any  writer;  and  Aristotle's,  making  allowance  for 
the  defective  state  of  his  manuscript  when  edited  by  Andronikos,  is 
deamess  itself  compare^  with  Kant  or  Hegel.  But  though  the  shell  of 
the  nut  in  this  book  is  hard  to  break,  and  in  some  places  even  forbid- 
ding, yet  it  will  in  every  case  repay  perseverance,  and  yield  its  treasures 
to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear.     For  they  are  t^vdiwra,  <rvwToart. 

The  method  of  this  book  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  This  is  doubt- 
less the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  agnostics.  For  these,  under 
the  pretense  of  special  fairness,  show  that  their  objections  against  the  po- 
sition of  those  who  believe  something  and  do  so  because  it  is  necessary 
to  their  rational  existence,  arise  not  so  much  from  doubt  of  the  truths 
maintained  as  hatred  of  them,  and  a  determination  not  to  believe,  no 
matter  what  proof  is  offered.  The  author  shows  in  almost  every  page  of 
the  book  that  those  who  throw  doubt  on  religion  or  speculative  philoso- 
phy admit  every  principle,  while  browsing  in  their  chosen  field  of  ma- 
terialism, that  the  advocates  of  a  transcendental  faith  and  philosophy  de- 
mand as  a  basis  for  their  own  doctrines.  One  example  must  suffice: 
"Modem  empirical  iscience  .  .  .  goes  on  heaping  up  its  tremendous  de- 
mands upon  faith  to  the  verge  of  a  most  irrational  credulity;  and  postu- 
lating its  own  grounds  in  a  speculative  scheme  of  entities  whose  very 
nature  is  fast  reaching  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  this  side  the 
grotesque  and  absurd.  Who  would  not  undertake  to  remain  within  the 
fimits  of  experience y  and  believe  in  angels  rather  than  in  ether;  in  God 
rather  than  in  atoms;  and  in  the  history  of  his  kingdom  as  a  divine  self- 
revelation  rather  than  the  physicist's  or  biolo^st's  purel^^  mechanical 
evolution?"  (P.  332.)  This  power  of  sarcasm  is  of  that  kind  which  is 
most  effective.  He  gives  the  bare  facts  in  which  the  inconsistencies  of 
materialism  ^e  disclosed;  sometimes  in  such  a  serious  way  that  we  might 
be  deceived  into  believing  that  he  had  been  converted  by  their  argu- 
ments.   But  a  touch  of  sly  humor  awakens  us  to  a  realization  that  Sie 
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author  thinks  the  most  effective  satire  is  to  let  a  fool  speak  out  all  his 
heart. 

There  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the  principles  which  underlie  all  reason- 
ing; and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  book  seems  to  be  to  show  that  all  the 
sciences  are  mutually  helpful;  that  they  are  parts  of  spiritual  culture, 
and  no  one  of  them  has  the  prerogative  of  prior  occupation  in  the  domain 
of  reason.  Such  a  treatise  is  much  needed  as  a  corrective  against  the 
materialistic  tendency  of  the  day.  This  takes  for  granted  that  what  we 
call  the  exact  sciences  have  a  unique  basis  of  proof:  one  which  gives 
them  a  certitude  which  can  be  hoped  for  in  no  other  field  of  thought. 
But  the  searching  analysis  of  Kpistemology  which  the  author  keeps  con- 
stantly before  him  as  his  task,  shows  that  the  sciences  of  observation  or 
of  pure  mathematics  must  take  for  granted  both  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  information  gained  through  the  senses,  and  the  laws  of  nature  which 
the  mind  by  its  own  proper  processes  constructs  from  them.  Hence,  in 
order  for  any  physical  science  to  be  possible,  both  sources  of  knowledge 
must  be  relied  on  with  unshaken  faith.  For  if  the  elements  which  the 
senses  furnish  as  the  materials  for  the  structure  are  not  real ;  if  they  can- 
not be  accepted  in  themselves  as  being  a  counterpart  of  external  nature, 
then  the  structure  of  classified  knowledge  is  only  an  illusion,  a  castle  in 
the  air.  The  inner  and  the  outer  worlds  must  necessarily  be  coordinate, 
else  we  never  can  by  observation  come  en  rapport  with  external  reality. 
And  if  the  mental  processes  are  false  it  follows  that  no  matter  how  true 
the  information  conveyed  by  the  senses  maybe,  the  deductions  of  science 
have  no  validity,  and  the  possibility  of  knowledge  of  any  sort  is  excluded. 
Hence  successive  impressions  have  no  basis;  for  each  in  itself  being  only 
phenomenal,  may  have  no  corresponding  reality;  and  the  processes  of 
the  mind  in  deahng  with  what  is  not  purely  empirical  being  unreliable, 
the  human  reason  is  far  worse  off  than  the  instinct  of  the  brute. 

As  modesty  is  not  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  materialism,  our  author 
takes  occasion  to  teach  it  a  lesson.  The  wide  interval  between  the  mass 
of  facts  of  observation  and  our  power  to  colli^te  them,  and  the  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  surveying  them  in  all  their  bearings,  should  teach 
all  reasonable  men  humility;  more  especially  as  these  tacts  of  observa- 
tion multiply  far  more  rapidly  than  our  ability  to  systematize  them  into 
science.  As  our  discoveries  increase,  we  are  constantly  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  isolated  fact  in  nature,  any  more 
than  a  particle  of  matter  disconnected  from  all  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
And  the  repeated  failures  of  scientific  men  who  have  pronounced  ex  ca- 
thedra each  year  only  to  have  their  theories  overturned  the  next,  ought 
to  suggest  modesty  to  all,  except  those  who  are  brayed  with  a  pestle  in  a 
mortar — to  no  purpose.  This  tendency  to  claim  infallibility  may  be 
seen  especially  in  geology,  where  the  theories  of  truly  great  men,  like 
Werner  and  his  many  strong  followers,  have  been  proved  to  be  utterly 
without  foundation,  and  are  now  surrendered  by  everybody  except  those 
who  have  nothing  to  preserve  but  their  reputation  for  consistency.  And 
yet  there  is  no  other  class  of  scientists  who  have  more  persistently  ridi- 
culed those  who  believe  in  a  historical  religion. 

The  whole  complexion  of  Professor  Ladd*s  book  is  healthy  and  invig- 
orating. Its  temper  is  so  candid  and  fair— even  when  those  who  ri<fi- 
cule  the  sciences  of  philosophy  and  theolo^  (one  in  Aristotle's  view) — 
are  roasted  over  the  fares  of  their  own  kindling — that  they  cannot  justlj 
complain.  And  those  who  think  they  have  a  faith  worth  preserving 
will  end  their  perusal  with  the  sincere  hope  that  this,  the  Professor's 
youngest  and  evidently  best  beloved  child,  \rill  not  be  the  last  of  the 
family.  Jacob  Cooper, 

Nbw  Bbunswick,  N.  J. 
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ARTlCIyE    XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS.      . 

Etudb  sur  13  Grbc  du  Nouvkau  Testament,  compart  avec  celui  des 
Septante:  Sujet,  complement  et  attribut.  Par  M.^l'Abb^  Joseph  Vi- 
TEAU,  Doctem-  ^s  lettres,  Bl^ve  dipldm^  de  I'Ecole  pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes.  Paris:  Emile  Bouillon.  1896.  Pp.  v,  316.  25  cm.  by  16. 

In  the  BiBWOTHECA  Sacra  for  July,  1894,  some  account  was  given  of 
a  previous  **  Study  of  New  Testament  Greek  **  by  M.  Viteau  which  treat- 
ed of  the  construction  of  the  Verb,  alike  in  independent  and  dependent 
propositions.  The  present  volume,  which  closely  resembles  its  prede- 
cessor in  form  and  appearance,  is  devoted  to  the  Subject.  Its  twenty- 
eight  chapters  are  distributed  among  **  Four  Parts  *' :  the  First  of  which 
is  occupied  with  a  brief  survey  of  general  principles;  the  Second,  with 
the  nature  of  the  Subject  (expressed  or  understood)  and  its  agreement 
with  its  verb  in  number  and  person,  together  with  its  various  anomalies; 
the  Third  deals  similarly  with  the  *  complement '  of  the  verb,  its  forms 
and  relations;  the  Fourth,  with  the  '  Attribute.'  The  material  is,  in  gen- 
eral, well  arranged;  the  treatment  is'analjrtic  and  detailed;  and  the  pro- 
gress from  the  simple  and  obvious  to  the  more  complicated  is  such  as  to 
carry  along  a  reader's  attention. 

The  characteristics  which  at  once  secured  for  the  former  work  the  re- 
spectful consideration  of  scholars  reappear  in  the  present.  The  exam- 
ples brought  forward  have  evidently  been  selected  with  care,  and  the 
reader  is  glad  to  discover  among  them  a  considerable  nimiber  of  the 
standing  exegetical  problems.  Ordinarily  the  connection  in  which  they 
are  introduced  sufficiently  indicates  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  au- 
thor; but  here  and  there  an  explanatory  remark  is  made,  and  occasion- 
ally suggestions  are  offered  which,  if  not  new,  are  ingenious  and  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  impersonal,  or  rather  the  indefinite,  use  of  4>et  in 
Lukexxiv.  21  is  accepted  (p.  75),  and  justification  of  it  thought  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Hebrew  idiom;  similarly  in  Acts  v.  14,  xpofreTlSeyro  is  re- 
garded (p.  133)  as  having  an  indefinite  subject,  of  which  TwrreiJoiTes  is  the 
•complement'  and  with  which  tXt^^  is  in  apposition  (comp.  R.  V.  marg.). 
In  Mark  vii.  19  he  reads  Kadapi^<av^  making  the  participle  agree  with  the 
subject  of  X^€t  (ver.  18),  and  express  the  judgment  of  the  Evangelist. 
In  I  Thess.  ii.  10,  11,  he  seems  inclined  (p.  89)  to  take  xaedTcp  ©Ware  as  a 
parenthesis,  and  to  regard  the  following  wj  as  introducing  causally  the 
participial  explanation  of  the  preceding  iyey^drjueu.  On  Acts  xxvi.  28  (p. 
VOL.  LV.    NO.  217.  13 
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145)  he  raises  the  query  whether  Xpurrtaj»Ai'  iroc^ou,  in  the  accepted  text, 
may  not  be  taken  to  mean  *'  to  play  the  Christian,'*  *'  practice  Christian- 
ity,** after  the  analogy  of  the  Sept.  in  3  Kings  xx.  (xxi.)  7.  Though 
our  author's  interpretations  are  in  general  guided  by  a  sound  exegetical 
judgment,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all  of  them  should  com- 
mand general  assent.  In  Rom.  iii.  25,  for  example,  he  renders  vpo46eTo 
(p.  212)  "purposed,**  "appointed** ;  in  Rom.  vii.  21  he  makes  (p.  221) 
t6  koMp  an  apposition  to  t6p  v6mop.  In  Appendix  C  he  gives  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  curious  relation  subsisting  in  the  Septuagint  between 
6s  and  6ti;  but  expositors,  we  suspect,  will  hardly  be  moved  to  have  re- 
course to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  tempting  as  is  the  relief  it  affords  in 
the  case  of  the  Sn  in  Mark  viiL  24.  The  untrammeled  character  of  his 
criticism  appears  in  his  dealing  with  the  troublesome  passage  in  Luke 
ii.  2  (pp.  83,  246).  He  is  disposed  to  doubt  its  genuineness,  and  even 
makes  bold  to  regard  it  as  a  clvunsy  attempt  to  harmonize  Luke  and  Jo- 
sephus. 

The  present  volume,  like  the  earlier,  gives  valuable  collections  of  g^ram- 
matical  statistics,  of  which  specimens  may  be  seen  in  chapter  xx.,  which 
deals  with  variations  in  construction,  and  in  chapter  xxv.,  where  the 
facts  relative  to  the  insertion  and  the  omission  of  the  verbal  copula  are 
carefully  presented.  The  admirable  stmnnaries,  exhibiting  the  devia- 
tions of  New  Testament  usage  from  that  of  the  classics,  which  were 
given  before  at  the  close  of  every  chapter,  the  nature  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion largely  precludes;  but  the  author,  nevertheless,  shows  himself 
constantly  mindful  of  a  student's  needs  in  this  particular. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  excellencies  of  the  former  work  consisted  in 
the  copious  illustrations  of  New  Testament  usage,  which  were  gathered 
from  the  Septuagint.  But  in  this  particular,  the  present  far  surpasses  it. 
The  array  of  examples  adduced  is  very  gratifying,  and  must  have  cost 
the  author  a  great  outlay  of  time  and  labor.  So  full  and  valuable  an 
exhibition  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  version  is  hardly  to  be  found  else- 
where; thus  another  very  considerable  contribution  is  made  to  the  gram- 
mar of  that  literature,  a  work  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  M.  Viteau  may  at 
length  find  time  to  write.  Once  and  again  he  employs  the  Septuagint 
felicitously  in  elucidating  the  harsh  constructions  of  the  Apocalypse — 
as  a  sample  of  which  the  use  of  6fMiop  in  i.  13;  xiv.  14  (p.  127)  may  be 
noted.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  exposition  as  a  whole  will  be  sure 
to  deepen  a  student's  impression  of  the  free  and  easy  character  of  the 
popular,  even  the  religious,  usage  of  the  period,  and  to  secure  assent  to 
the  author's  caveat  on  the  one  hand,  against  an  over-hasty  rejection  of 
texts  and  constructions  which  strike  one  at  first  as  quite  inadmissible, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  against  an  excess  of  rigor  and  subtil ty  in  minor 
matters  of  exegesis. 

The  typography  of  the  book,  as  respects  accuracy,  is  in  keeping  with 
its  scholarship.    As  in  our  notice  of  its  predecessor,  complaint  was  made 
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of  the  absence  of  an  index,  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  full  and 
careful  indexes  of  Greek  words,  topics,  and  biblical  passages  are  now 
furnished  both  to  the  earlier  volume  and  to  the  present. 

J.  H.  Thaver. 
Harvard  Univrrsity. 

DiK  Spruche  Jesu  die  in  den  kanonischen  Evangelien  nicht  iiberliefert 
and.  Eine  kritische  Bearbeitung  des  von  D.  Alfred  Resch  gesammel- 
ten  Materials,  von  James  Hardy  Ropes.  Pp.  vi,  176.  Leipzig:  J.  C. 
Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung.     1896.    M.5.50. 

In  the  year  1889  there  appeared  in  Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  "  Textc 
und    Untersuchungen  **  (vol.  v.)  a  work  by  Dr.  Alfred  Resch  upon  the 
extra-canonical  Go«pel  fragments,  which  was  followed  by  several  kindred 
discussions  during  the  years  1893-96.    These  discussions  were  the  result 
of  an  exceedingly  thorough  examination  of  early  Christian  literature,  and 
presented  a  large  number  of  alleged  Gospel  fragments  not  found  in  our 
Go^)el8.     Reach's  interest  in  this  work  was  due  to  his  expectation  of 
finding  in  these  fragments  support  for  his  peculiar  solution  of  the  synop- 
tic proUem.    His  solution  supposes  that  back  of  our  Gospels  lay  a  Gos- 
pel in  the  Hebrew  (not  Aramaic)  language,  various  parts  of  which  were 
translated  into  the  Greek  of  our  83moptical  Gospels.    Our  synoptical 
Gospels  did  not  exhaust  this  Hebrew  original  which  was  for  a  long  time 
influential  in  the  churchy  and  which  furnished  material  for  many  extra- 
canonical  Gospel  fragments.    To  these  fragments,  collected  from  various 
quarters,  Resch  looked  for  help  in  reconstructing  the  Hebrew  GoqieL 
*  The  itJA  that  Resch  succeeded  in  accumulating  so  laige  a  number  of 
extra-canonical  fragments  aroused,  at  first  thought,  the  suspicion  that 
our  canonical  Gospels  had  failed  to  preserve  for  us  a  great  deal  of  valua- ' 
ble  Gospel  matter  once  in  the  possession  of  the  church.    It  became  nee- 
enary,  therefore,  to  make  an  exceedingly  careful  examination  of  the 
niass  of  material  accumulated  by  Resch,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
and  the  importance  of  the  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus  added  by  it  to  those 
contained  in  our  four  (Gospels.    This  examination  has  now  been  made 
with  great  care  and  discrimination  by  Professor  Ropes,  who  began  his 
investigation  in  Professor  Hamack's  seminar,  and  has  now  presented  his 
results  in  the  present  volume.    It  appears  in  the  **  Texte  und  Untersuch- 
ungen** (volxiv.  4),  but  it  can  be  purchased  separately,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  title  above.     It  discusses  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  possible  sayings 
of  Jesus,  that  number  including  all  those  of  any  possible  significance 
cited  by  Resch,  together  with  a  few  not  contained  in  Resch 's  collection. 
These  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sajdngs  are  foimd,  upon  examination, 
to  fall  into  three  classes: 

(i)  Cases  where  the  author  in  whose  writings  the  supposed  saying  of 
Jesus  occurs,  did  not  regard  himself  as  citing  an  extra-canonical  saying 
of  Jesus.  Some  of  these  cases  are  evidently  loose  quotations  from  our 
Gospels,  and  others  are  cases  where  the  author  is  supposed  to  be  quoting 
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when  he  really  had  no  thought  of  doing  so.     Of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  cases  discussed,  seventy-three  are  placed  in  this  class. 

(2)  Cases  where  the  author  in  whose  writings  the  supposed  quotation 
first  occurs,  did  not  regard  himself  as  quoting  sayings  of  Jesus,  but  was 
afterward  by  other  early  authors  wrongly  supposed  to  have  done  so.  Of 
these  there  are  eleven  cases.  Sometimes  these  are  due  to  a  failure  of 
memory,  a  saying  found  in  the  Epistles  being  ascribed  to  the  Lord.  For 
instance,  Paul  in  Eph.  iv.  27  says,  **/*^  Uh^rt  rfywov  t^  3taj86Xv>,"  knd  the 
author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  (xix.  2)  says,  '*  And  elsewhere  he  [i.e. 
the  Teacher]  said,  '  He  who  sowed  the  bad  seed  is  the  devil,*  and  again, 
fif^  Wre  irp6^>wnv  rf  irony/)^.** 

(3)  Cases  where  sa)rings  of  Jesus  not  found  in  our  Gospels  are  actually 
attributed  to  him  in  the  places  where  they  first  appear.  Of  these  there 
are  three  sub-classes,  namely  (a)  those  that  cannot  reasonably  be  regard- 
ed as  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus,  forty-one  in  number;  (b)  those  possibly- 
genuine  and  valuable,  thirteen  in  number;  (^r)  those  really  having  con- 
siderable value,  foiuleen  in  number. 

Of  these  fourteen  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  genuine  and  valua- 
ble, three  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  outside  the  Gospels,  namely, 
Acts  XX.  35;  Rev.  xvi.  15;  i  Thess.  iv.  15-17.  A  fourth  is  a  reading  of 
codex  D  on  Matt.  xx.  28,  **  But  seek  ye  from  being  small  to  grow  large, 
and  from  being  greater  to  be  less.**  A  fifth  is.the  paragraph  describing 
Jesus*  treatment  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  vii.  53-viii.  11). 
A  sixth,  found  in  Origen,  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  conversation 
between  Jesus  and  the  rich  young  ruler,  in  which  the  young  man  is  re=- 
buked  for  saying  he  has  kept  the  law  and  the  prophets,  **  since  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  law,  *Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,*  and  behold 
many  of  thy  brothers;  sons  of  Abraham,  are  clothed  with  filth  while  dy- 
ing of  hunger,  and  thy  house  is  full  of  many  good  things,  and  nothing 
at  all  goes  out  from  it  to  them.**  A  seventh  occvu-s  in  a  passage  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  combining  Matt.  x.  16  (Luke  x.  3)  and  Matt.  x.  28  (Luke  xii. 
4,  5),  and  is  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  a  question  of  Peter,  **  What  if  the  wolves 
rend  the  lambs  ?  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves 
after  they  [the  lambs]  die."  The  following  seven  are  not  found  in  any 
form  in  our  canonical  writings: 

"  In  whatsoever  condition  I  find  you,  in  that  will  I  judge  you.**  (Jus- 
tin Martyr.) 

**  Ask  for  the  great  things,  and  the  small  shall  be  added  to  you;  ask 
for  the  heavenly  things,  and  the  earthly  shall  be  added  to  you."  (Clem. 
Alex.) 

**  Become  approved  money  changers.'*  (Clem.  Alex,  and  elsewhere.) 

He  is  regarded  as  an  offender  '*  who  has  saddened  his  brother*s  spirit.^* 
(Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  Jerome.) 

•* Never  rejoice  except  when  you  look  upon  your  brother  in  love.** 
(Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  Jerome.) 
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"I  will  choose  for  myself  the  good,  those  *  good  that  my  Father  in 
heaven  has  given  me.*'  (Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by 
Eusebius. ) 

Jesus'  objection  to  the  contribution  of  harlots'  hire  to  the;  support  of 
the  temple  service,  as  reported  to  Rabbi  Akiba  by  a  Christian  Jew  of 
Sepphoris,  **They  have  collected  it  from  harlots'  hire,  and  harlots*  hire 
shall  it  become  again  (Micah  i.  7).  From  folly  it  came,  and  to  the 
place  of  folly  shall  it  go.'*     (Talmud.) 

That  the  actual  sayings  of  Jesus  not  recorded  in  our  Gospels  should  re- 
duce to  so  small  a  number,  is  a  matter  of  great  significance.  This 
might  conceivably  be  explained,  as  Professor  Ropes  points  out  (p.  159), 
by  supposing  that  om*  foiu*  Gospels,  immediately  after  their  composition, 
secured  such  exclusive  authority  as  to  drive  from  the  field  any  informa- 
tion not  contained  in  them.  This  supposition  would  give  some  ground 
for  the  suspicion  that  much  valuable  Gospel  matter  had  been  lost.  For- 
tunately there  was  no  such  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  early  church 
to  receive  matter  not  contained  in  our  four  Gospels,  as  is  evident  from 
the  attitude  of  the  early  Christian  writers  toward  such  tradition.  The 
natural  conclusion,  then,  is  that  this  residuum  of  genuine  Lord's  sayings 
determined  by  Professor  Ropes,  owes  its  meagemess  to  the  fact  that  our 
four  Gospels  included  practically  all  the  cmrent  Gospel  material  that 
was  of  any  value  (pp.  159-160).  The  character  of  the  newly  discovered 
Logia  does  not  afford  any  reason  for  modifying  this  conclusion,  and  it 
does  not  sefem  probable  that  farther  discoveries  will  do  so. 

E.  I.  BOSWORTH. 

Jesus  dk  Nazareth.  Etudes  critiques  sur  les  antecedents  de  I'histoire 
evan^eiique  et  la  vie  de  J^sus.  Albert  Reviu^e,  Professeur  au  Col- 
lege de  France.     Paris,  1897.     Vol.  I.,  pp.  X,  500.     Vol.  II.,  pp.  520. 

M.  R^ville  has  published  since  18S1  several  volumes  upon  comparative 
religion,  and  now  adds  these  two  volumes  of  critical  studies  upon  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  wide  range  of  the  author's  previous  work  leads  him 
to  place  deserved  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  Old  Testament  study 
as  a  preparation  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
upon  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  Jewish  back- 
ground against  which  the  Gospel  narrative  stands  out. 

He  devotes  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages  to  an  explanation  of  the 
environment  of  the  Gospel  history,  discussing  such  subjects  as  the  mono- 
theism of  Israel,  prophets,  synagogue,  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  the 
Messianic  expectation,  etc.  In  the  following  one  hundred  and  five  pages 
he  discusses  the  sources  of  the  Gospel  history,  concluding  that  our  syn- 
optical Gospels  took  their  present  form  about  the  end  of  the  first  centiuy, 
aUhoogh  preceded  by  written  som-ces,  and  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
produced  under  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  thought  about  the  year 
140.    The  third  part,  consisting  of  ninety-eight  pages,  discusses  the 
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events  preliminary  to  the  Gospel  history,  such  as  the  infancy  of  Jesus 
and  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  five  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
of  the  second  volume  are  devoted  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  generous 
scope  of  the  work  is  evident  from  these  divisions. 

The  author's  view  of  the  miraculous  indicates  his  general  standpoint. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  in  an  age  when  people  were  credulous  and  accus- 
tomed to  expect  the  miraculous  in  connection  with  religious  movements, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  followers  of  Jesus,  convinced  of 
his  messiahship,  should  see  miracles  where  we  should  see  none.  Peter's 
powerful  imagination  and  readiness  to  reach  a  conclusion  without  due 
consideration  are  thought  to  be  particularly  responsible  for  the  presence 
of  accounts  of  miracles  in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  since  the  Proto-Mark, 
which  was  a  source  common  to  all  three  synoptical  Gospels,  originated 
with  him  (vol.  ii.  p.  75).  It  is  possible  sometimes  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  miraculous  in  the  narratives.  For  instance,  out  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.  6)  grew  the  account  of  the  withered 
fig-tree  recorded  in  Matt.  xxi.  18-19  and  Mark  xi.  12-14,  19-21.  The 
only  basis  in  fact  for  the  account  of  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  was  quite  possibly  the  good-natured  willingness  of  the 
crowds  to  be  so  content  with  the  little  they  had  that  it  sufficed  for  them 
all. 

This  view  of  the  miraculous,  of  course,  determines  the  author's  con- 
ception of  the  resurrection.  There  was  no  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
Jewish  authorities  probably  had  the  body  removed  in  order  that  the 
grave  might  not  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Jesus'  .multitude  of 
Galilean  followers.  The  disciples,  finding  the  empty  tomb,  inferred  that 
Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead.  This  inference  produced  an  ecstatic  state 
of  mind  which  rendered  illusory  visions  possible,  and  indeed  exceedingly 
probable,  when  they  revisited  the  familiar  scenes  of  their  former  inter- 
course with  him.  Out  of  these  illusory  visions  grew  the  accounts  of  the 
various  post-mortem  appearances  of  Jesus  found  in  our  Gospels.  Whether 
these  visions  were  produced  by  the  immediate  presence  and  activity  of 
the  invisible  Jesus  is  not  distinctly  discussed.  The  fact  that  the  author 
does  not  mention  these  experiences  of  the  apostles  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (vol.  ii.  p.  478), 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  does  not  regard  them  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  Jesus  after  death. 

These  volumes  of  M.  Rdville  indicate  the  direction  which  the  discus- 
sion of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospel  records  may  take  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  present  general  tendency  to  put  the  composition  of  the 
Gospels  back  to  a  very  early  date  will  make  it  necessary  for  those  who 
do  net  believe  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels,  to  explain  the  pres- 
ence of  the  miraculous  in  them  by  attributing,  as  does  M.  R^ville,  an  en- 
tirely improbable  degree  of  untrustworthiness  to  the  original  eye-wit* 
nesses  themselves.  E.  I.  BoswoRTH. 
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A  History  op  Chiqstianity  in  the  Apostowc  Agb.  (International 
Theological  Library.)  By  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  Washburn  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City.  Pp.  xii,  682.  New  York:  Charles  ^rib- 
ner's  Sons.    I2.50. 

Professor  McGiffert  shows  wide  acquaintance  with  the  most  recent  lit- 
erature relating  to  the  apostolic  era,  and  the  present  volume  is  valuable 
as  an  index  of  the  views  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  being  industri- 
ously advocated  by  a  certain  class  of  German  critics,  and  adopted  by  their 
followers  in  England  and  America.  But  examination  of  their  work  does 
not  give  one  great  confidence  Jn  the  soundness  of  their  critical  judg- 
ment. Space  forbids  an  extended  examination  of  the  present  volume, 
since  it  differs  so  extensively  from  the  conclusions  which  have  been  or- 
dinarily accepted,  that  nothing  short  of  a  volume  of  equal  size  would  be 
adequate  to  answer  it  in  detail.  The  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  pres- 
ent limits  is  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  .the  author's  treatment  of  his- 
torical authorities,  and  of  the  questionable  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives. 

By  an  overwhelming  amount  of  inductive  evidence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  established  that  Luke,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel  and  the  book  of  Acts,  was  a  historian  of  remarkable  accuracy  of 
information.    But  this  is  not  Professor  McGiffert's  opinion.    Striking  in 
almost  at  random,  we  find  him  asserting  that  *' it  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  address  contained  in  Acts  xiii.  actually  reproduces 
with  accuracy  what  Paul  said  **  (p.  186).    The  only  ground  for  this  ques- 
tioning is,  that  the  author  thinks  that  verses  38  and  39  are  "  un-Pauline.** 
But  the  only  reason  for  considering  them  un-Pauline  is  the  author's  own 
misinterpretation  which  he  imposes  on  the  verses.    Again,  Professor 
McGiffert  does,  indeed,  believe  that  the  book  of  Acts  is  correct  **  in  re- 
cording that  Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  soon  after  the  council,  and 
went  each  his  own  way  (xv.  35  5^^.)."     But  he  claims  that  the  reason 
which  Luke  gives  is  **  hardly  adequate  to  account  for  their  separation  " 
(p.  182).    The  author  thinks  he  finds  the  true  reason  in  Gal.  ii.  13. 
Again,  Professor  McGiffert  thinks  Luke  was  mistaken  in  asserting  a  visit 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem  with  alms  previous  to  the  council. 
He  is  confident  that  *'  Acts  xi.  and  xv.  both  refer  to  the  same  event," 
and  that  Luke  was  therefore  sadly  confused  in  his  chronology  (p.  171). 
The  reason  assigned  for  this,  in  a  note,  is,  that  the  early  date  which  the 
author  assumes  for  the  death  of  Paul  *'  makes  it  impossible  to  assign  the 
conference,  referred  to  in  Gal.  ii.  and  Acts  xv.,  to  a  time  much  later  than 
46"  (p.  172).    The  reader  must  judge  whose  reputation  for  accurate 
knowledge  respecting  that  period  is  greater,  Luke's  or  Professor  McGif- 
fert's.    The  author's  theory  is  that  Paul  was  converted  within  a  year  of 
tfie  death  of  Christ,  and  that  he  died  in  58.  The  exigencies  of  his  theory 
compel  him  to  compress  everything  into  a  period  about  ten  years  shorter 
than  that  which  has  ordinarily  been  allowed.     Whenever,  therefore,  the 
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positive  statements  of  Luke  stand  in  the  way  of  the  exigencies  of  his 
theory,  they  are  quietly  thrust  aside.  Still  again,  Professor  McGiffert 
disbelieves  in  Luke's  account  of  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his 
conversion,  as  recorded  in  Acts  ix.  28  seq,  (p.  165);  also  in  the  account 
of  Timothy's  circumcision  given  in  Acts  xvi.  3,  and  charges  Luke  with 
introducing  into  Paul's  reported  speeches  "  appropriate  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament,"  and  even  that  from  the  poet  Aratus  in  Paul's  ad- 
dress on  Mars  hill  (p.  260);  while  it  is  clear  to  him  that  Luke  made  ad- 
ditions to  Paul's  address  before  Agrippa  '*  as  to  so  many  of  his  speeches 
recorded  by  him"  (p.  355).  Especially  does  xxvi.  8  look  like  an  addi* 
tion;  and  so  on  almost  without  limit.  Professor  McGiffert  is  also  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  Apocalypse  and  the  fourth  Gospel  were  not  writ- 
ten by  the  same  hand  (p.  615),  and  does  not  believe  that  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel was  written  by  John,  or  that  its  historical  statements  are  worthy  of 
much  credence. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  call  attention  to  this  class  of  defects  in 
Dr.  McGiffert's  painstaking  work,  but  regard  for  the  progress  of  truth 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  sound  learning  will  permit  nothing  less. 
The  volume  is  representative  of  an  active  school  of  narrow-minded  inter- 
preters whose  premises  are  false,  and  whose  methods  of  interpretation 
are  erroneous  and  seriously  misleading.  No  historical  authorities  can 
endure  the  skeptical  and  free  treatment  which  this  class  of  critics  be- 
stows upon  the  sacred  writers.  Luke  was  not  that  ill-informed  and  care- 
less historian  which  Dr.  McGiffert  assumes  him  to  be. 

Thk  Ancient  Hebrkw  Tradition,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Monuments: 
A  Protest  against  the  Modem  School  of  Old  Testament  Criticism.  By 
Dr.  Fritz  Hommel,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  at  the  University 
of  Munich.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Edmund  McCi,urb,  M.A., 
and  Leonard  Crossi^e.  Pp.  xvi,  350.  London:  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge;  New  York:  E.  and  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.  1897. 

The  contest  between  archaeology  and  biblical  criticism  has  now  reached 
a  second  Stage,  and  one  that  promises  to  develop  a  fierceness  which  has 
indeed  been  foreshadowed  by  what  has  already  taken  place,  but  which 
might  have  been  avoided  possibly  if  some  wisdom  had  been  used  in  the 
statement  of  the  thesis  to  be  discussed  and  the  limits  within  which  the 
discussion  should  proceed.  But  compromise  is  now  probably  out  of  the 
question.  Professor  Hommel's  book  has  already  been  hailed  with  cries 
of  conservative  delight,  as  indicating  the  dispersion  of  all  the  theories  of 
the  higher  critics  and  the  reconstruction  of  biblical  criticism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  has  been  politely  alluded  to  as  **  puerile  "  and  **  stuff,"  with 
various  implications  of  dishonesty  and  unsteadiness,  on  the  other.  He 
and  the  X)arty  he  represents  will  probably  not  feel  called  upon  to  use  less 
expressive  terms  than  these  when  they  come  to  answer  the  criticisms  to 
which  the  book  has  been  subjected. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  again  to  state  that  this  conflict  is  one 
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of  the  absurdest  that  could  possibly  amuse  a  dispassionate  obsen'er  of  the 
antics  of  the  scholarly  world.  Following  the  lead  of  Professor  Smith  and 
others  in  deriving  their  view  chiefly  from  Wellhausen,  most  of  the  more 
advanced  critics  (there  are  no  conservatives  in  the  old  use  of  that  term 
now)  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  most  disrespectful  terms  about  the  then 
meager  but  rapidly  accumulating  body  of  Assyrian  knowledge  and  re- 
search. Their  general  position  was  that  it  was  interesting  but  not  im- 
portant; and  though  their  understanding  of  it  was  very  slight  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  discredit  its  results  in  advance.  The  Assyriologists  could 
not  be  expected  to  take  this  patiently.  Nor  did  they;  and  when  there 
came  forth,  as  there  did  come,  weighty  testimony  from  the  monuments 
they  did  not  spare  to  lay  on  the  lash  of  retributive  inv^tive  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  assumed  to  speak  so  confidently  without  knowing 
the  facts. 

And  so  the  battle  has  raged  with  increasing  evidences  that  the  purely 
scholastic  interest  was  becoming  complicated  with  personal  feelings,  and 
with  those  well-known  habits  of  insinuation  and  suggestion  of  intrigue 
and  untruthfulness  which  apparently  scholars  know  how  to  use  with  more 
bitterness  than  any  one  else.  Professor  Hommel's  book  itself  shows  his 
own  feeling  on  the  subject.  It  is  far  from  being  a  work  which  is  written  ap- 
parently with  an  eye  single  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  ten- 
dense  schrift^  frankly  acknowledged  to  be  such,  and  pursued  with  a  vigor, 
whip  in  hand,  which  destroys  its  usefulness  utterly  as  to  the  temper  and 
spirit  in  which  such  a  work  should  be  undertaken.  It  is  this  quality  of 
the  book  which  has  perhaps  made  the  criticisms  partake  of  so  much  bit- 
terness with  the  liberal  use  of  such  expressions  as  have  been  quoted 
above. 

Why  there  should  be  such  an  antagonism  between  biblical  archaeology 
and  the  higher  criticism  is  one  of  those  things  nobody  can  find  out. 
Both  require  specific  and  technical  training,  and  both  involve  a  greater 
or  less  knowledge  of  the  other.  This  latter  fact  should  certainly  pre- 
vent misimderstandings,  and  should  make  kindly  and  rational  discussion 
possible.  The  monuments  may  not  have  given  us  so  much  light  as  those 
who  have  given  themselves  wholly  to  the  archaeological  end  of  the  in- 
vestigation think,  but  they  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  have 
suggested  a  great  deal  more.  They  have  at  least  served  to  make  the  tone 
of  supercilious  contempt  for  dissenters  which  has  for  years  been  the  pre- 
vaiUng  mode  of  expression  among  the  higher  critics  not  merely  unnat- 
ural and  unwarranted,  but  in  a  measure  a  sign  of  scholastic  disreputabil- 
ity.  Some  of  the  higher  critics  themselves  had  begun  to  recognize  this 
fact  when  the  present  battle  began. 

On  the  other  hand,  montunents  and  tablets  have  given  us  much  more 
inferential  knowledge  than  facts  of  a  character  which  can  in  itself  be 
styled  evidence.  They  have  created  a  tendency  rather  than  established 
a  position.    Moreover,  the  literary  habits  of  inspection  and  the  feeling 
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of  the  critical  faculty  which  have  steadily  accumulated  for  years  a  method 
of  approach  and  scrutiny  are  not  to  be  tossed  aside  in  a  moment  by  any 
fact  not  absolute  in  its  nature,  and  certainly  not  because  of  a  mass  of  tes- 
timony whose  value  is  chiefly  inferential.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the 
struggle  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  cannot  do  otherwise  than  prevent 
light  from  coming  and  cause  the  interests  of  real  truth  to  be  obscured 
and  damaged. 

A  word  more  about  Professor  HommeVs  tone.  Thoroughly  lamentable 
as  the  spirit  of  it  is,  there  is  something  to  be  said  by  way  of  extenuation. 
The  author  tells  us  in  his  introduction  that  he  was  until  very  recently 
under  the  influence  of  Wellhausen,  and  was  in  full  S3anpathy  with  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  that  school  of  criticism.  Now  a  man  cannot  by  a 
simple  change  of  view  change  the  whole  current  of  his  thought  habits. 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  assume  that  Professor  Hommel  did  do  this.  The  fact  is 
he  is  now  simply  using  the  same  tone  of  superciliousness  as  a  reactionary 
or  conservative,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  him,  that  he  and  the 
school  to  which  he  formerly  belonged  habitually  used  toward  those  who 
disagreed  with  them.  It  is  unfair  to  call  him  to  accoimt  very  severely 
for  this  tone,  unhappy  and  unfortunate  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  This  is  one 
of  those  cases  where  scholastic  vindictiveness  has  come  home  to  roost. 
The  Wellhausen  tone  is  now  being  applied  to  Wellhausenism  by  one  who 
learned  in  the  school  itself.  It  is  unpleasant,  but  it  is  hardly  just  to 
attribute  its  acquisition  to  mere  adoption  of  the  new  view. 

The  same  point  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  depreciation  of  Pro- 
fessor HommePs  scholarship.  The  critic  who  now  says  that  hereafter 
Mr.  Hommel' s  views  are  of  no  further  interest  to  the  scholarly  world  is 
merely  making  himself  ridiculous.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect 
to  making  false  statements  about  the  book  itself,  and  utterly  perverting 
some  of  the  statements  in  the  arguments  of  the  book,  as  was  done  by  one 
of  his  most  severe  critics.  It  is  amazing  to  find  this  sort  of  thing  still 
continuing.  A  book  is  a  miracle  of  learning  when  it  supports  our  own 
point  of  view.  It  is  **  puerile  and  stuff  **  when  it  controverts  what  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  correct  idea.  This  childish- 
ness surely  ought  to  have  passed  away  long  before  this.  If  Professor 
Hommel  is  "fickle,"  ** puerile,'*  ** unsteady,"  "supercilious,"  "undis- 
ciplined," and  "  prejudiced,"  all  these  qualities  did  not  come  into  being 
coincidently  with  the  view  which  this  book  upholds.  They  have  been 
there  for  a  much  longer  time.  Why  then  did  we  not  have  our  attention 
called  to  them  long  ago  ?  Or  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  firm  and  enthu- 
siastic disciple  of  Wellhausen  sufficient  to  obscure  the  fact  that  he  was 
• '  fickle, "  "  puerile, "  * '  unsteady, "  "  supercilious, "  "  undisciplined, ' '  and 
"  prejudiced  "  ?  Surely  this  sort  of  thing  is  unworthy  of  any  man  who  is 
truthfully  seeking  to  advance  human  knowledge,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
anxious  for  the  truth. 

About  the  translation,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  stated,  however,  that  it  is 
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not  a  fair  or  altogether  disingenuous  piece  of  work.  Without  going  to 
the  length  of  imputing  wrong  motives  to  the  translators,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  they  have  not  dealt  fairly  with  some  passages  that,  rightly 
given,  would  have  perhaps  made  a  difference  with  some  minds  in  deal- 
ing with  these  subjects. 

The  contention  of  which  Professor  HommeVs.book  is  an  elaboration  is 
mainly  this:  He  shows,  and  with  a  large  degree  of  probability,  that 
during  the  time  of  Abraham  there  was  a  large  Arabian  element  in  the  Ti- 
gris Euphrates  Valley,  and  that  there  was  probably  an  Arabian  dynasty 
upon  the  throne  also.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  were  Arabic  elements 
mixed  up  with  the  ruling  family.  This  is  worked  out  by  a  very  careful 
and  tlioroughly  plausible  comparison  of  the  Babylonian  and  South  Arab- 
ian names  and  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  private  names  of  the 
Khammurabi  dynasty.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting 
the  validity  of  this  argument,  though  occasionally  the  reasoning  is  ob- 
scure. The  importance  of  all  this  is  that  it  seems  to  establish  the  date 
of  the  Hebrew  migration  as  emanating  from  Babylonia,  and  also  that  it 
leads  to  a  comparison  of  names  between  those  of  this  period  and  those  of 
the  Priestly  document,  with  the  result,  that  Hommel  forces  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  origin  of  the  priestly  document  is  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  time  when  these  names  were  cmrent.  This  brings  that  docu- 
ment and  others  back  to  a  time  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Of 
course,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  the  language  we  now  know  as  Hebrew 
was  not  the  language  which  the  Hebrews  spoke  before  they  entered  Ca- 
naan, but  was  adopted  from  the  conquered  people.  The  language  spoken 
prior  to  that  time  Hommel  thinks  was  Arabic.  On  the  whole,  the  evi- 
dences adduced  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  appealing,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  plausibility.  One  cannot  feel  certain  about  it,  and  certainly 
cannot  get  up,  on  reading  Hommel 's  book,  any  spirit  of  dogmatism  on 
the  subject. 

Moreover,  this  brings  up  the  question  of  monotheism,  which  Hommel 
holds  was  thus  derived  through  the  Arabic  influences.  His  argument  on 
this  point  is  very  carefully  wrought  out.  It  seems  to  be  fairly  established 
that  the  divine  element  in  the  old  names  of  South  Arabia  is  pretty  clearly 
shown,  and  that  the  documents  which  contain  these  names  must  in  some 
way  be  accounted  for  most  reasonably  by  a  theory  which  assigns  the 
documents  themselves  to  a  much  older  period  than  is  usually  given  to 
them.  This  of  course  is  of  great  importance  as  affecting  the  priestly 
docimient,  and,  if  allowed,  gives  that  document  a  date  much  older, — one 
which  revolutionizes  altogether  the  generally  accepted  views  on  the 
subject. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Professor  Hommel  makes  the  most  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  higher  critics  in  dealing  with  Abraham.  His  passage 
which  shows  the  striking  contrast  between  the  theorj'  of  post-exilic  forg- 
ery and  that  of  historicity  established  by  the  monuments  and  the  names 
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found  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  almost  unanswerable,  and  is  proof  of 
what  follies  are,  or  rather  have  been,  committed  in  the  name  of  biblical 
criticism.  At  all  events,  he  is  sound  in  his  conclusion  that  to  attempt  to 
cloud  up  everything  back  of  the  time  of  David  in  a  mist  of  legend  and 
myth  is  a  crazy,  absurd  proceeding,  which  only  the  exigencies  of  sustain- 
ing a  scholastic  theory  would  drive  any  one  into  making.  -The  facts  and 
the  reasoning  here,  as  indeed  through  this  whole  chapter  on  "  Abraham 
and  Khammurabi,"  are  suggestive  and  sound  to  the  unprejudiced  reader. 

The  chapter  on  the  "Time  of  Moses*'  is  likewise  a  strongly  written 
chapter  which  contains  indeed  little  that  is  new,  other  than  the  exten- 
sion of  the  general  idea  which  we  have  given  above  and  the  fitting  of  it 
to  the  Mosaic  period  and  documents.  It  is  reasonably  worked  out,  and 
strengthens  the  view  of  the  case  which  Hommel  presents.  The  same 
must  be  admitted  of  the  chapter  **  From  Joshua  to  David,"  and  the  case 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  as  well  made  out  as  at  this  stage  of  our 
knowledge  it  could  be  made  out.  The  establishment,  upon  a  reasonable 
basis,  of  early  monotheism  and  the  proving  of  the  greater  antiquity  of 
the  Priestly  document  are  enough  to  revolutionize  prevailing  views.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Divine  Names  in  the  Bible  an4  in  the  inscriptions  will 
from  this  time  out  have  more  careful  scrutiny  than  they  have  ever  had 
before;  attention  to  them,  however^  has  not  been  wanting  heretofore, 
since  they  have  always  been  a  part  of  the  discussion,  even  from  the  first 
examination  of  the  subject  by  Noldecke  in  1869,  while  even  before  his 
time  extensive  interest  had  been  manifested  in  them.  But,  in  the  absence 
of  such  data  as  are  now  abundant,  no  elaborate  argument  such  as  Hommel 
has  worked  out  could  be  framed. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  could  not  have  been  a  somewhat  different  spirit 
manifest  in  this  undertaking.  For  valid  though  much  of  this  work  is, 
both  as  research  and  scholarly  reasoning,  it  will  arouse  antagonisms 
which  must  be  dispelled  before  they  can  possibly  have  the  force  they 
ought  to  have  with  the  men  to  whom  the  book  is  addressed.  But  it  is  a 
valuable  and  a  thoroughly  useful  book,  altliough  it  has  unhappily  adopt- 
ed the  tone  and  style  which  have  made  the  higher  criticisi^j  odious  to 
many  who  have  been  thoroughly  hospitable  to  all  the  light  it  could  pos- 
sibly afford.  *  A.  A.  Berle. 

Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names.  By  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  M.A., 
Lectiwer  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Theology  in  Mansfield  Col- 
lege.    Pp.  xiii,  338.     London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1896. 

The  study  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  important 
philologically  and  theologically,  but  is  beset  by  many  difficulties.  Gray 
has  avoided  one  large  class  of  these  by  studying  the  names  in  groups 
and  in  the  main  limiting  his  conclusions  to  what  is  evident  from  the 
group.  Even  thus  he  finds  it  necessary  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in 
his  inferences.    And  well  he  may;  for  there  is  much  in  Old  Testament 
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conditions  that  necessitates  it.  He  does  not  forget  the  possibility  of 
text  corruption,  and  he  aims  carefully  to  distinguish  the  age  of  the  named 
person  from  that  of  the  document  in  which  it  is  contained.  Indeed  he 
puts  his  investigations  to  immediate  use  in  making  the  chronicler's 
proper  names  throw  light  upon  his  trustworthiness.  He  is  confident  that 
in  certain  lists  he  is  following  old  and  reliable  authorities  and  in  others 
none,  or  late  ones.  He  is  also  persuaded  that  the  facts  tell,  though  perhaps 
at  first  sight  not  decisively,  against  the  genuine  antiquity  of  P's  names. 

The  groups  which  he  studies  are,  compounds  in  3K,  nX,  Dy,  T],  p,  Jia, 
animal  names,  compounds  in  -|^D,  ^yD,  pK,  and  those  in  r^,  ^x  and  n^T. 
Although  many  points  are  involved  that  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  dis- 
cussion, there  are  some  results  that  may  be  drawn  at  once. 

Names  in  ax  were  freely  formed  in  Isrg^el  down  to  the  time  of  David; 
but  the  formation  must  have  been  obsolete  long  before  the  exile,  though 
old  name^  continued  to  be  used  to  some  extent.  Names  in  HK  follow  the 
same  course.  Names  in  Dy  were  formed  in  ancient  times  but  ceased  to 
be  spontaneously  formed  or  used  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  The 
meaning  of  DV  in  compounds  similar  in  form  to  those  in  3K  and  nx  is, 
not  often  **  people  '*  and  not  the  god  "^ Am,**  but  **  kindred.** 

The  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  animal  names  leads  to  the 
following  formulation:  *'  Before  the  amalgamation  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
into  a  nation,  totem  worship  and  totem  organization  existed  among  some 
of  the  peoples  of  Canaan  and  some  of  the  Hebrew  tribes,  especially  those 
dwelling  in  the  south.  Among  the  Hebrews,  at  any  rate,  this  manner  of 
worship  and  organization  was  on  the  wane  before  the  Davidic  period,  but 
left  behind  it  certain  superstitious  ideas  and  practices  which  at  times  as- 
serted themselves  in  the  subsequent  centuries.** 

In  the  names  denoting  dominion,  by3  is  used  as  an  appellative,  not  as 
the  name  of  the  god  Baal.  As  an  appellative  it  refers  naturally  to  Jahveh. 

The  evidence  from  the  names  opposes  Delitzsch*s  theory  that  n^  and 
mn^  are  not  connected;  rp  appears  in  use  among  the  people,  nin^  among 
prophets  and  priests.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  in  view  of  the  small 
number  of  instances,  and  the  liability  of  errors  and  assimilations  in  text 
transmission,  inferences  of  such  minuteness  as  this  are  scarcely  warranted. 
Gray  himself  admits  the  possibility  of  uncertainty,  in  acknowledging  the 
absence  of  typical  lists  of  the  common  people  between  David  and  Ezra. 

In  compounds  of  n^  and  7X  he  notes  a  tendency  in  early  times  to  com- 
1)ine  them  with  nouns,  placing  the  divine  name  first,  while  in  later  times 
the  other  element  was  oftener  a  verb,  and  the  divine  name  came  last. 
This  development  goes  on  parallel  with  the  growth  of  monotheism.  The 
decreasing  emphasis  upon  the  divine  name  is  due  to  the  increasingly 
strong  assumption  that  it  is  Jahveh  who  is  spoken  of. 

The  last  forty  pages  of  the  book  contain  the  elaboijite  tables  upon 
which  the  discussions  are  based.  The  book  is  welcome,  because  it  occu- 
pies so  satisfactorily  a  new  field  of  investigation.        Owen  H.  Gates. 
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Isaiah:  A  Study  of  Chapters  I.-XII*  By  H.  G.  Mitchki.1^  Pro- 
fessor in  Boston  University.  Pp.  264.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.    I2.00. 

This  volume  is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  what  a  certain  class  of  mod- 
em critics  are  doing  for  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  no  rev- 
erence for  tradition,  or  even  for  the  opinions  of  the  writers  and  speakers 
of  the  New  Testament,  they  are  reconstructing  the  history  of  Israel  ac- 
cording to  th^ir  own  inadequate  theoretical  preconceptions.  With  the 
best  of  motives  some  of  them,  among  whom  oiu:  author  is  one,  are  en- 
deavoring to  preserve  respect  for  certain  lofty  spiritiial  conceptions  of 
the  sacred  writers,  while  adulterating  their  views  with  an  indefinite 
amount  of  degrading  moral  ideas. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  incapacity  of  this  class  of  critics  to  draw  correct 
historical  inferences,  we  note  the  following  attempt  to  discredit  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  books  of  Kings.  It  is  stated  on  page  43,  that 
**  one  would  natiu-ally  infer  from  2  Kings  xix.  35  ff  .  .  .  that  he  him- 
self [Sennacherib]  escaped  only  to  be  assassinated  by  two  of  his  sons 
soon  after  his  return  to  Nineveh."  Such  a  sweeping  assertion  is  not  on- 
ly without  basis,  but  is  in  the  face  of  a  plain  statenient  in  the  text:  for 
the  writer  of  Kings  asserts,  not  only  that  Sennacherib  returned  after  the 
disastrous  campaign,  but  that  he  *'  dwelt  '*  at  Nineveh.  No  one  ordinar- 
ily familiar  with  interpreting  historical  documents  would  think  of  see- 
ing any  discrepancy  between  such  a  statement  and  the  fact,  otherwise 
ascertained,  that  Sennacherib  dwelt  twenty  years  in  Nineveh  before  his 
assassination.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  was  not  writing  a  full 
history  of  Sennacherib,  but  an  abridged  history  of  Israel  for  a  particular 
purpose.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  numerous  unwarranted  asser- 
tions upon  which  the  critical  theories  of  this  school  are  based. 

In  the  interpretation  of  Isa.  vii.  14,  * 'Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive, 
and  bear  a  son,"  Professor  Mitchell  begins  by  lightly  brushing  away  the 
authority  of  Matt.  i.  22,  with  the  unproved  assertion,  that  the  writer  of 
this  Gospel  "did  not  pretend  to  use  the  passages  quoted  [from  the  Old 
Testament]  in  their  original  sense  *'  (p.  179),  and  then  proceeds  to  elim- 
inate the  supernatural  elements  from  the  whole  succeeding  prophecy. 
The  virgin  is  merely  any  young  woman  of  Isaiah's  time  who  may  bear  a 
child  within  a  year;  •*  Immanuel "  is  merely  a  general  expression  of  the 
fact  that  God  is  with  us.  In  Isa.  ix.  6  the  translation  is  reduced  to 
**  Wondrous-counsellor,  Mighty-lord,  Booty-taker,  Prince-of -peace  "  (p. 
75).  Booty-taker,  he  confesses,  however,  is  not  in  favor  either  with  the 
majority  of  the  exegetes,  who  translate  the  phrase,  * '  Everlasting  Father, " 
or  with  the  prophet  Micah  (v.  2).  But  that  does  not  specially  matter 
(p.  213),  since  Micah  himself  is  very  poor  authority,  and  shows  by  his 
mistakes  of  interpretation,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  that  he  was  little  to 
be  trusted  (p.  2W).  And  thus,  by  this  prosaic  literalism  and  his  iron-clad 
theory  of  prophetical  limitations,  there  is  denied  to  the  Hebrew  seer  any 
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definite  vision  of  Him  towards  whom  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  pointed 
«s  their  type,  and  we  are  asked  to  si:q>pose  that  the  vigorous  religious  life 
of  IsraePs  remnant  saw  in  Hezekiah's  feeble  reign  the  sole  ground  of 
their  exultant  hope  that  there  should  come  forth  a  shoot  out  of  the  stalk 
of  Jesse  in  whose  reign  the  wolf  should  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
earth  should  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 

Another  illustration  of  the  omniscience  of  this  class  of  critics  is  the 
author's  positive  assertion,  obtained  from  an  inspection  of  his  own  inner 
consciousness,  that  the  last  seven  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  were  not 
written  by  Isaiah,  but  by  some  post-exilic  redactor  (p.  249). 

But  this  is  enough  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  scholarship  here  rep- 
resented. It  is  that  which  is  in  vogue  largely  in  the  state  universities  in 
Germany,  and  is  accepted  by  a  limited  number  of  their  active  imitators 
and  propagandists  in  England  and  America.  They  delude  themselves 
and  a  portion  of  the  public  by  the  belief  that  their  own  fancies  are  facts, 
and  that  their  own  interpretations  are  more  authoritative  than  those  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  For  the  most  part  they  are  moving  along  in  their 
personal  experiences  by  virtue  of  the  momentum  imparted  to  them  by 
the  faith  of  the  preceding  generation.  But  when  their  destructive  criti- 
cism has  gone  to  seed  it  will  produce  the  results  which  have  so  often 
been  witnessed  in  the  narrow  circles  of  unbelief.  No  evangelical  pulpit 
can  long  maintain  its  effectiveness  under  such  a  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture  and  its  consequent  inadequate  understanding  of  the  economy 
of  the  divine  revelation. 

Thb  Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  relating  to  his  Death,  Resurrection, 
at^  Second  Coming,  and  their  Fulfillment.  By  Dr.  Paiti,  Schwartz - 
KOPPP,  Professor  of  Theology,  Gotthigen.  Translated  by  Rev.  Nbii, 
Buchanan,  Translator  of  Beyschlag's  **New  Testament  Theology,'* 
etc.     Pp.  xi,  328.    Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    I1.75. 

This  volume  is  the  **  fourth  part  of  a  work,  the  full  title  of  which  will 
be  *The  Revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  its  Content,  Range,  and 
Limits.' "  The  spirit  of  the  author  is  reverential  and  his  scholarship  is 
ample;  but  his  fundamental  theory  is  erroneous,  and  leads  him  into  con- 
clusions which  in  many  cases  are  more  than  questionable.  His  theory 
appears-  in  the  following  quotation:  *'  It  follows  from  the  true  human- 
ness  of  Jesus*  mental  life  that  his  notions  about  the  exegetical,  physical, 
metaphysical,  in  short,  about  every  aspect  even  of  his  religious  beliefs 
that  has  no  direct  spiritual  value,  cannot  be  unreservedly  accepted  as 
authoritative.  This  is  proved  by  his  conception  of  the  iioth  Psalm,  and 
by  his  belief  in  demons"  (p.  13).  In  accordance  with  his  theory,  the 
author  maintains  that  Jesus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  had  no  defi- 
nite foreknowledge  of  his  tragic  death,  and  that  he  was  "  unquestion- 
ably deceived  with  regard  to  the  time  of  his  second  coming"  (p.  291). 
The  simple  statement  of  this  belief  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  extreme 
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measures  to  which  the  learned  author  must  resort  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion, among  the  most  reprehensible  of  which  is  his  readiness  to  throw 
out^rom  the  text,  independent  of  all  manuscript  authority,  everything 
which  does  not  square  with  his  views. 

Outlines  oif  Special  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. With  an  Introductory  Statement  upon  Old  Testament  Phi- 
lology. By  Rev.  J.  G.  Lansing,  D.D.,  Gardner  A.  Sage  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Languages  and  Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  author  of  **  An  Arabic  Manual,"  *•  Out- 
lines of  Old  Testament  Archaeology,*'  etc.  Pp.  236.  New  Brunsydck, 
N.  J.:  J.  Heidingsfeld.     1897. 

This  book  furnishes  a  very  convenient  and  comprehensive  guide  to  the 
subject  treated.  It  is  prepared  from  the  conservative  point  of  view,  and 
is  specially  full  in  its  treatment  of  the  mooted  questions  in  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism.  All  things  considered,  it  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that 
has  fallen  under  our  notice. 

The  Providential  Order  oe  the  World.  By  Alexander  Balmain 
Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis 
in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Pp.  346.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons.    |2.oo. 

In  this  course  of  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  in  Glasgow  in  1897,  the 
reader  will  find  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  interesting  specimens  of 
apologetic  literature  which  have  appeared  for  some  time.  When  Dr. 
Bruce  addresses  popular  audiences,  his  great  learning,  his  profoimd  phil- 
osophical conceptions,  and  his  rare  literary  ability  all  combine  to  make  a 
most  attractive  compound. 

The  central  points  of  discussion  in  the  volume  are  **  Man's  Place  in  the 
Universe,"  "The  Worth  of  Life,**  "The  Power  Making  for  Righteous- 
ness, * '  and  '  *  The  Providential  Methods  manifest  in  the  World.  *  *  Accept- 
ing in  the  main  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  author  emphasizes  its  theis> 
tic  character,  holding  both  to  the  immanence  and  the  transcendence  of 
the  Deity.  In  his  view  the  doctrine  of  evolution  adds  dignity  to  man  by 
exalting  him  to  be  the  goal  towards  which  all  created  activities  tend. 

The  closing  chapter  presents  the  nobility  of  man  as  illustrated  in  the 
adaptability  of  sacrifice  to  minister  to  the  high  moral  capacities  of  the  soul. 

American  History  told  by  Contemporaries.  Vol.  I.  Era  of 
Colonization,  1492-1689.  Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Harvard  University;  Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society;  author  of  '*  Formation  of  the  Union,"  '*  Epoch 
Maps,"  *•  Practical  Essays,**  etc.  Pp.  xviii,  606.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     1897.    $2.00. 

Both  Dr.  Hart  and  the  publishers  of  this  comprehensive  and  elegantly 
printed  volume  are  conferring  a  great  favor  upon  the  reading  public; 
since  the  volume  places  within  their  reach  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  of  the  original  documents  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of 
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America.  It  is  thus  a  library  in  itself.  Thirty  of  the  documents  relate 
to  discovery  and  early  voyages,  fourteen  to  conditions  of  colonization  in 
general,  thirty  to  the  Southern  Colonies,  sixty  to  New  England,  and 
twenty-two  to  the  Middle  Colonies.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  twenty- 
seven  pages  of  admirable  editorial  notes  upon  the  character  and  use  of 
original  sources  of  history. 

The  Birth  and  Boyhood  of  Jesus.  B^  Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  D.D. 
Pp.  400.    New  York:  American  Tract  Society.    $1.75. 

A  stimulating,  orthodox,  and  scholarly  series  of  sermons  upon  themes 
now  much  under  discussion.  The  perusal  of  them  is  a  great  relief  after 
wading  through  the  hazy,  Hegelian  literature  of  the  subject  which  is  do- 
ing so  much  to  darken  "  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.** 

A  History  of  Anti-Pedobaptism  from  the  Rise  of  Pedobaptism  to  a.d. 
1609.  By  Albert  Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History' in  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Canada.  Pd.  xii,  414.  Phil- 
adelphia: American  Baptist  Publication  Society.    $2.00. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Newman  has  given  a  refreshing  example  of  the 
combination  of  thorough  scholarship,  judicial  poise,  and  strength  of  con- 
\'iction  in  the  discussion  of  a  highly  controverted  subject.  In  all  respects 
the  volume  is  worthy  of  high  praise,  and  is  a  credit  both  to  the  author 
and  to  the  Society  which  publishes  it. 

At  the  outset  the  author  frankly  concedes  that  infant  baptism  was  the 
practice  8f  the  chm-ch  very  early  in  its  history.  Believing  that  adult 
baptism  alone  was  practiced  by  the  apostolic  church,  he  confesses  **  that 
the  churches  of  the  post-apostolic  age  did  not  long  remain  faithful  to 
apostolic  precept  and  example  in  all  respects'*  (p.  i).  Very  early  the 
philosophies  and  theosophies  of  the  East  scattered  their  tares  with  the 
growing  grain,  and  all  grew  together  for  many  centuries.  •  Among  the 
most  universal  features  of  paganism  was  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  ex- 
ternal rites.  In  leavening  the  vast  mass  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Chris- 
tianity soon  lost  its  purity  both  of  doctrine  and  of  practice.  In  becoming 
nominally  the  religion  of  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and  of  Eu- 
rope, compromises  were  insensibly  effected,  from  which  total  relief 
was  not  obtained  by  any  branch  of  the  church  until  the  age  of  freedom 
of  thought  inaugurated  by  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  history  of  the  progress  of  these  corrupting  ideas,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  true  significance  of  baptism,  is  admirably  presented  by 
the  author  in  his  account  of  Gnostic  and  Ebionitic  views,  and  of  Mon- 
tanism  and  Novatianism. 

Not  until  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  oiu:  author,  was  there  any 
complete  retmn.to  what  he  considers  the  apostolic  practice;  Peter  de 
Bruys  and  Henry  of  Lausanne  being  the  real  leaders  in  that  modem 
movement,  the  full  strength  of  which  is  seen  in  the  Baptist  denomina- 
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tion  at  the  present  time,  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  churches  and  its 
millions  of  enlightened  and  devoted  adherents. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  is  too  long  to  be  told  in  a  review;  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  book  itself,  which  is  a  model  of  literary  style,  as 
well  as  of  orderly  presentment  of  an  interesting  body  of  facts. 

The  Modern  Reader*s  Bible.  A  Series  of  Works  from  the  Sacred 
vScriptures  presented  in  Modern  Literary  Form.    Edited  with  Introduc- 

•  tion  and  Notes.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Ph.D. 
(Penn.),  Professor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the  University  of  Chica- 
go. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  50  cents.  Select  Master- 
pieces OF  BiBUCAL  Literature.  Pp.  xx,  272.  Daniel  and  the 
Minor  Prophets.    Pp.  xii,  279. 

The  Modern  Reader*s  Bible,  though  almost  utterly  devoid  of  notes,  is 
one  of  the  best  commentaries  in  existence.  //  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
Bible  in  ordinary  literary  form;  so  that  at  a  glance  the  eye  discerns  the 
limits  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  various  books.  To  most  readers  the 
interest  of  the  book  can  but  be  greatly  enhanced  by  having  it  thus  pre- 
sented according  to  ordinary  literary  standards. 

The  **  Biblical  Masterpieces"  is  convenient,  but  not  so  impressive  as 
the  other  portions  of  the  Series,  since  the  beauties  of  the  Bible,  like 
those  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,  lose  much  by  being  removed  from  their 
natiwal  siuroundings.  The  Bible  as  a  whole  is  the  great  masterpiece, 
and  each  part  appears  at  best  advantage  in  its  original  setting. 

This  whole  series  of  Dr.  Moulton  is  a  powerful  ally  to  conservative 
criticism.  From  beginning  to  end  it  assumes  the  historical  cftaracter  of 
the  main  portions  of  Scripture,  and  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the 
conceits  of  destructive  criticism. 

The  Baptist  Principle  in  Application  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  D.D.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  '  Pp.  xxii,  344.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.    $1.25. 

Those  who  speak  contemptuously  of  the  Baptist  principle  of  close 
communion  will  find  from  the  reading  of  this  volume  that  it  is  not  with 
them  by  any  means  merely  a  superstitious  prejudice.  The  practice  of 
close  communion  Baptist  churches  is  the  result  of  reverential  and  logical 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  If  their  premises  and  reasoning  con- 
cerning the  emphasis  laid  upon  adult  immersion  are  correct,  the  grounds 
f<M-  their  practice  are  unassailable.  The  two  great  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian are  to  obey  and  to  teach.  If  adtdt  immersion  is  as  positively  re- 
quired in  the  Scriptures  as  Baptists  maintain  it  to  be,  then  close  com- 
munion is  one  of  those  means  of  propagating  the  truth  which  can  be 
omitted  only  at  the  peril  of  great  loss.  As  a  clear,  forcible,  and  really 
authoritative  statement  of  the  Baptist  principle,  this  volume  stands  with^ 
out  a  rival. 
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The  Occasionai,  Address:  Its  Composition  and  Literature.  By  Lo- 
renzo Sbars,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  m  Brown  University;  author  of 
**The  History  of  Oratory  from  the  Age  of  Pericles  to  the  Present 
Time.**    Pp.  xii,  342.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

This  volume  is  highly  to  be  commended  to  all  who  are  in  need  of  im- 
proving their  literary  style.  The  principles  are  clearly  stated  and  amply 
illustrated  from  a  wide  range  of  reading.  In  fact,  the  volume  itself  is 
a  most  excellent  object-lesson  in  the  department  to  which  it  pertains. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 
AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  50aBTY,  Phltodelphla. 

The  Great  Poets  and  their  Theoi^ogy.  By  Augustus  Hoi>kins 
Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Pp.  540.  $2. 50;— Harmony  of  the  Acts  of 
THB  Apo8TI«bs.  By  Geo.  W.  Ci<ark,  D.D.  Pp.408.  I1.25;— The  Pro- 
phbticai.  Books  of  the  Oi^d  Testament.  By  John  B.  Gough  Pidge, 
D.D.  Pp.  128.  so  cents;— The  Probi^em  of  Jesus.  By  George  Dana 
Boardman.    Pp.  62.    50  cents. 

THB  CHRISTIAN  LITBRATURB  COMPANY,  New  York. 

The  Angucan  Reformation.  By  Wu^uam  Ci^ark.  Pp.  viii,  402. 
$2.00. 

THB  BAKBR  &  TAYLOR  COftPANY.  New  York. 

FabiuS  the  Roman;  or,  How  the  Church  became  Militant.  By  Rev. 
E.  Fitch  Burr,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Pp.  viii,  388.    Ir.50. 

T.  Y.  CROW6LL  &  COMPANY,  New  York  and  Boston. 
IF  I  Were  God.    By  Richard  Le  Gali<ienne,  author  of  "  The  Re- 
ligion of  a  Literary  Man,*' "Prose  Fancies,"  etc.     Pp.40.     50  cents;  — 
The  Self-Made  Man  in  American  Life.    By  Grover  CtEVEtAND. 
Pp.  32.    35  cents. 

BATON  ft  MAINS,  New  York. 

The  Greater  Gospei*.  By  John  M.  Bamford,  author  of  **My 
Cross  and  Thine,**  "  Christ  in  the  City,**  etc.  Pp.  159.  50  cents;— The 
Christ  Brojtherhood.  By  Louis  A13ERT  Banks,  D.D.,  author  of 
**The  Christ  Dream,**  ''The  Heavenly  Trade-Winds,**  etc.  Pp.  323. 
J1.20; — ^The  New  Apoi^ogetic,  Five  Lectures  on  True  and  False  MeUiods 
of  Meeting  Modem  Philosophical  and  Critical  Attacks  upon  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  By  Mii^TON  S.  Terry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Bvanston,  111.  Pp.  199.  85  cents;— Ui<YSSES  S.  Grant. 
Conversations  and  Unpublished  Letters.  By  M.  J.  Cramer,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
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ARTICLE    I. 

CREATION;  OR,  THE  TRANSMUTATION  OP 
ENERGY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JACOB  COOFKR,  D.D. 

The  origin  of  the  world  is  a  problem  in  philosophy  first 
both  in  time  and  importance.  For  its  reality  appeals  to  the 
senses  with  a  certainty/  which,  however  much  denied  by 
speculation,  returns  in  all  its  original  vigor  in  the  common 
consciousness,  and  forces  equally  explicit  testimony  from 
the  idealist  who  denies  it  in  theory,  by  his  invariable  con- 
duct in  practice.  So  the  world  of  spirit,  be  it  in  the  form 
of  Intellect,  Force,  Energy,  or  whatever  name  we  choose 
to  call  that  which  acts,  moves,  and  causes  material  things 
to  be  full  of  life,  is  equally  patent  to  consciousness.  The 
existence  of  something  which  causes  the  phenomenon  is  as 
certain  as  it,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  production. 
As  there  cannot  be  an  effect  without  an  adequate  cause,  so 
there  must  be  a  force  or  energy  to  produce  movement, 
change,  or  sensible  phenomena.  There  can  be  no  shadow 
without  a  substance  to  produce  it ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  internal  or  external  manifestation  without  a  "sufficient 
reason  "  for  its  existence. 

The  earliest  thinker  who  reflected  upon  what  appealed 
to  his  senses  felt  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  things  with 
vol.lv.    no.  2i8.  I 
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as  much  force  as  does  the  modem  scientist  or  speculator. 
Perhaps  he  felt  it  even  more,  because  his  mind  was  more 
at  leisure  for  original  thought  He  was  untrammeled  by 
theory,  and  not  perplexed  by  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
his  speculations.  He  thought  with  greater  originality  be- 
cause more  naively.  He  was  face  to  face  with  Nature,  and 
felt  the  throbbings  of  that  reality  which  had  not  become 
hackneyed  through  the  use  of  words  for  things  which  they 
imperfectly  express.  But  the  origin  of  the  world,  which 
to  the  earliest  philosophers  was  the  universe,  while  it  con- 
stantly appealed  to  them  for  solution,  remained  an  unan- 
swered riddle.  Their  thoughts  rebounded  from  this  Gor- 
dian  knot  of  philosophy  in  helpless  impotence.  -No  other 
conclusion  seemed  possible  to  them  than  that  the  world 
was  eternal ;  for  absolute  creation  is  unthinkable  even  by 
"  Plato's  brain,"  and,  if  made  known  at  all,  must  be  dis- 
closed by  a  Being  of  higher  powers  than  man. 

Hence,  every  cosmogony,  whether  Indian,  Chinese,  Egyp- 
tian, or  Greek,  assumes,  as  an  acknowledged  fact,  that 
theire  never  was,  or  could  be,  the  production  of  something 
out  of  nothing.  Therefore,  the  primordial  elements  had 
existed  eternally,  and  creation  was  simply  growth  or  evolu- 
tion from  these  as  materials.  These  might  be  one  or  four ; 
they  might  be  in  constant  flux,  or  forever  at  rest,  and  their 
motions  only  apparent  The  constant  flux  changes  form, 
but  not  reality.  The  original  substance  could  not  be 
known  to  us  except  through  the  attributes,  which,  while 
they  do  not  constitute  its  essence,  are  inseparable  from  it 
except  in  thought  These,  our  senses  are  enabled  to  per- 
ceive on  the  principle  that  "like  knows  by  like";*  and, 
by  the  same  method,  the  substance,  the  essence,  being  in- 

*  70/1;  irkw  yiip  yoMV  drt&TafUP  idau  d*  vdvpf 
tU04pif  d'  alBipa  ^r,  i^rhp  wvpl  wvp  afSijXor, 
ffTopyi  6i  cTopy^v^  ic.r.X. 

— Etnpedocles:    As  quoted  in  Aristotle,  De  Animft,  i.  2. 
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tangible,  was  apprehended  by  the  mind,  itself  the  essence, 
of  knowledge.  But  whatever  form  Reality  might  take, 
whether  material  or  spiritual,  be  it  dual  or  single,  yet  was 
at  bottom  the  same,  and  all  that  the  keenest  speculators 
could  hazard  was  that  this  never  had  a  beginning.  And 
yet  they  were  not  consistent.  For  as  we  learn  from  Aris- 
totle's Metaphysics,  which  is  the  only  authoritative  history 
of  early  philosophy,  that  while  the  material  of  which  the 
world  is  composed  was  eternal,  and  that  which  moved  was 
so  also,  yet  the  aim  of  this  chef  d^oeuvre  of  the  Stagirite 
was  to  prove  that  motion  was  prior  to  the  thing  moved, 
and  action  prior  to  potentiality.  While  this  must  neces- 
sarily be  admitted,  yet,  according  to  Aristotle's  view,  the 
former  did  not  create  the  latter.  There  had  to  be  some- 
thing which  underwent  the  change  when  any  change  oc- 
curred, either  in  the  way  of  generation  or  decay ;  some  sub- 
stratum which  persisted  through  all  the  modifications 
which  a  thing  might  experience,  and  through  which  it  be- 
came apprehensible  by  the  senses.*  And  the  thing  moved 
or  changed  is,  in  all  Greek  philosophy,  admitted  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  power  which  caused  its  changes.^ 

But  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the 
idea  of  absolute  creation,  that  is  the  formation  of  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  never  entered  the  Greek  mind,  and 
that  any  enunciation  of  this  doctrine  would  have  seemed 
absurd.  Their  conception,  which  is  to  be  gathered  by  in- 
ference rather  than  by  formulated  statement,  was  that  mat- 
ter was  eternal,  and  that  energy  or  force  was  coeval.  There 
is,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  an  inconsistency  in  the  Aris- 
totelic  doctrine.  For  he  clearly  holds  that  the  power  to 
produce   motion   must   exist   before  the   thing  which   is 

>  Vide  Aiist..  Met  i.  3.  9;  xi.  2.  i,  2. 

*  Met.  1 010.  13.  KcU  ro^  ykyvoiUvov  fjdri  dpdymi  ri  elpai,  0\un  re  «f  ^Ottpertu, 
^trdp^i  Ti  6p,  Kal  d  ylyertUt  i^  o9  ylyptrcu  ical  (nr*  ov  ytrvdrat  dpayKahif  ttvcUy  KtU 
Tc9ro  ti^  dptu  c/t  dretpop. 
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taoved,  and  actuality  antedate  potentiality.  Hence  the  le- 
^timate,  in  fact  the  only,  conclusion  which  we  can  draw 
liom  these  statements  is,  that  matter  came  into  existence 
subsequent  to  productive  energy.  And  if  we  add  Finality 
^the  TO  08  iw^a,  upon  which  Aristotle  laid  so  much  stress)^ 
^J^e  have  involved  the  idea  of  creation  of  the  materials  and 
their  arrangement  into  the  universe  according  to  a  plan. 

We  say  this  is  involved  in  the  notions  admitted  to  be 
true  by  this  philosopher,  though  this  is  not  asserted  by 
him ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  believed  this  doc* 
trine.  Still  we  find  in  Aristotle'^  admissions  enough  for  * 
beginning  of  cosmology.  Given  activity,  that  is  power  in 
act  before  potentiality,  i.e.  power  in  esse^  and  we  have  the 
4)asis  for  a  theory  of  creation ;  though,  as  was  said,  the 
Creek  mind  did  not  grasp  this  conception.  The  mode  of 
action  after  these'  factors  are  assumed  is  Development 
^wrvi  from  ^t;®  is  the  root  idea  of  Greek  cosmology,  and 
precedes  the  theory  of  Darwin  both  in  time  and  simplicity; 
but  this  does  not  constitute  a  creation  any  more  than  the 
conception  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  The  Indian  cosmol- 
ogy starts  with  a  supreme  architect,  Brahma,  who  con- 
tains within  himself  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit — not  merely  potentially  but  actually.  By  evolution 
he  draws  forth  from  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  his  own 
being  the  phenomenal  universe.  It  is  all  in  him  as  the 
material  of  the  web  is  in  the  body  of  the  spider.  Creation 
is  Brahma  objectified,  not  materialized ;  for  everything  ex- 
isted before  in  him,  and  after  evolution  remains  Brahma 
still.  Hence  the  whole  spirit  of  this  system  is  pantheistic 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  individuality  or  respon- 
sibility;  and  so,  if  consistently  carried  out,  there  could  be 
no  moral  character  in  man,  and  no  religion  but  the  Divin- 
ity worshiping  himself.  There  is  really  no  creation,  no 
transference  of  energy  into  equivalent  matter,  nothing  but 
simple  change  of  form.     Nor  is  the  idea  of  destruction  or 
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death  different, — ^whether  of  the  individual,  if  we  can  caH 
a  man  such,  or  of  the  whole  universe  of  earth  and  sirns.^ 
For  the  soul  of  man  at  death  is  simply  reabsorbed  into 
Brahma,  as  a  drop  of  water  when  it  falls  into  the  ocean  ;> 
and  the  whole  world  is  taken  back  again,  as  we  could  imr. 
^ne  the  spider's  web  drawn  back  and  transferred  into  the 
material  of  its  own  body. 

But  the  idea  of  creation  as  given  to  us  in  the  r^velatioi^ 
of  the  Bible  is  radically  different ;  for  we  are  told  that  \vk 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Thia 
idea  recurs  again  and  again,  under  various  forms  of  ex-^ 
piession,  but  always  with  an  equivalent  meaning.  Whether 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  enumerates  the  works  of 
the  six  days  of  creation,  or  in  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  or  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  doc- 
trine taught  everywhere  is  that  God  really  created  the  uni-. 
verse  by  Almighty  power,  out  of  nothing — that  is,  its  ma- 
terials as  such  did  not  previously  exist.  This  has  been  the 
accepted  interpretation  of  the  word  creation,  and  the  mean*, 
ing  attached  to  the  act  of  forming  the  world  of  materiati 
and  spiritual  e^fistence.  We  accept  this  interpretatioi^ 
heartily  and  in  perfect  faith.  But  we  believe  that  a  mean-t 
ing  can  be  given  to  the  word  creation  which  in  no  wax 
contravenes  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Bible ;  but  at  the. 
same  time  is  consistent  with  the  accepted  facts  of  science.- 
To  this  problem  let  us  now  address  ourselves. 

Something  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  that  is^; 
without  any  beginning.^  We  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whethexi, 
this  something  was  matter  or  spirit,  power,  intelligence, 
will  or  law ;  visible  or  invisible,  phenomenal  or  real ;  foji: 
unless  this  something — ^in  whatever  form  it  may  be  is  of. 
mo  consequence  to  our  present  inquiry — existed  forever  \rk, 
the  past  eternity,  nothing  could  at  any  time  have  arisen*. 
For  what  is  absolutely  nothing  could  not  by  any  possibilitjfc 

^Arist.,  Met.  107 1,  b,  dXXA  act  n  %IA  irapx""..  ^ 
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produce  anything.  And  so,  provided  that  at  any  time  in 
the  past  there  had  been  nothing,  there  would  be  nothing 
now,  and  nothing  forever.  There  can  be  no  fact  clearer 
than  this  so  well  expressed  by  the  brocard :  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit.  There  is  no  possibility  of  gainsaying  this  dog- 
ma. It  carries  its  own  proof  with  it  as  soon  as  the  terms 
of  the  statement  are  understood.  No  intuition  can  be 
plainer,  no  demonstration  more  cogent.  Therefore,  because 
•there  is  something  now^  there  must  have  been  something 
in  existence  forever;  and,  according  to  the  accepted  scien- 
tific laws  of  the  conservation  of  force  and  indestructibility 
bf  matter,  there  was  from  all  eternity  the  equivalent  of  the 
present  universe.  This  much  being  granted  by  everybody, 
^-and  it  cannot  be  denied  without  stultifying  our  reason, — 
we  may  inquire  next,  Under  what  form  did  this  Something 
exist? 

Geologists  and  physicists  are  pretty  much  agreed  on  the 
fact  that  our  earth,  and  those  members  of  the  solar  system 
of  which  we  have  the  most  knowledge,  show  conclusive 
evidence  of  having  been  in  previous  ages  hotter  than  they 
are  now.  They  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  required  for 
the  several  stages  of  formation  through  the  agency  of  heat 
Some  scientists  require  more,  others  less ;  and  the  impres- 
45ion  they  leave  on  us  is  that  one  theory  of  the  time  is  as 
trustworthy  as  another.  For  they  all  show  evidence  of  be- 
ing evolved  out  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  their  authors, 
rather  than  of  ability  to  tell  the  age  of  the  world  by  the 
record  we  find  in  its  materials.  But  yet  all  the  evidences 
derived  from  the  presence  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  ma- 
terials for  making  deposits  of  coal  and  oil,  near  the  poles, 
^how  that  the  earth  was  once  even  there  far  hotter  than  it 
is  now  at  the  surface  under  the  equator.  And  we  find,  by 
deep  borings,  that  the  earth  itself  is  but  a  thin  crust  of  solid 
matter  encircling  a  mass  of  liquid  fire,  where  the  heat  is  so 
intense  that  gold,  platinum,  granite,  diamond,  are  in  a 
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state  of  fusion.  The  admitted  facts  of  the  earth's  history 
harmonize  with  this  theory.  For  the  whole  fiery  contents, 
seething  and  bubbling,  find  temporary  relief  in  seismic  ag- 
itation, volcanic  eruptions,  and  upheaval  of  continents — 
which  phenomena  were  much  more  frequent  in  past  ages 
than  now,  as  is  evidenced  by  innumerable  extinct  craters. 
Advancing  now  farther  in  this  line,  with  our  infallible 
geologists  for  guides,  we  come  to  a  time,  some  hundreds  of 
millions  or  billions  of  years  ago, — ^for  our  guides  are  very 
accommodating  in  the  time  allowed  for  our  journey  into 
the  past, — when  the  earth  was  wholly  an  incandescent 
mass,  an  ocean  of  fire.  And  we  are  not  yet  at  our  jour- 
ney's end,  nor,  fortunately,  have  our  faithful  guides  desert- 
ed us.  For  they  declare  that,  some  millions  or  billions  of . 
years  earlier  in  the  life  of  our  planet,  the  mass  of  molten 
materials  which  at  a  later  date  constituted  the  earth,  were 
rarefied,  by  intense  heat,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  occu- 
pied the  entire  space  of  its  orbit  These,  whirling  around 
the  polar  diameter,  after  they  had  become  segregated  from 
the  general  mass  of  star-dust,  which  before  had  been  whisk- 
ing about  in  stellar  space,  gradually  grew  denser  until  they 
became  a  concrete  mass  in  a  spherical  form.  Up  to  the 
time  of  segregation,  the  dust  of  all  the  stars  in  a  chaotic 
mass  had  been  dancing  about  at  random — according  to  the 
infallible  dictum  of  Clifford — until  they  got  tired  of  disor- 
der. Then,  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  intelligence, 
of  order,  of  teleology,  or  what  not,  they  said  to  each  other : 
*•  Go  to !  Let  us  mend  our  ways,  and  move  in  regular 
paths.  But  in  order  to  do  so  we  must  divide  off  into  sep- 
arate spaces,  and  each  take  care  not  to  encroach  on  his 
neighbor's  bailiwick.  We  have  been  trying  random  move 
ments  for  a  time,  whereof  the  memory  of  star-dust  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.  Let  us  try  circular  motion,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  certain  wise  men  called  Greek  geom- 
eters who  shall  live  a  few  billions  of  years  hence,  and  who, 
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as  competent  authority  on  motion  in  their  day,  may  be 
summoned  now  as  potentially  existing  already  in  the  star- 
dust  They  will  tell  us  that  the  circle  is  the  most  perfect 
figure  for  jOur  gyrations  in  space.  But,  stay  I  The  circle 
will  not  quite  answer  our  purpose ;  for  we  intend  to  be- 
come habitable  worlds,  with  changes  of  temperature  which 
will  be  called  seasons.  Those  of  us  who  propose  to  keep 
in  our  own  paths  had  better  try  the  ellipse,  according  to 
the  advice  of  an  astronomer  named  Kepler,  who  will  live 
a  few  moments  later  in  the  order  of  time  than  the  Greek 
geometers;  and  who,  after  trying  with  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation fourteen  methods,  will  find  that  this  is  the 
proper  figure  for  the  orbits  of  habitable  worlds.  But  our 
unruly  brethren  the  comets  will  try  parabolas ;  and  les  en- 
fants  terribles  among  them  may  go  ofE,  ungovernable  as 
they  are,  in  hyperbolas,  and  run  the  risk  of  bumping  their 
heads  against  some  other  body,  which  may  knock  them  to 
pieces  for  their  temerity." 

Thus  originated  the  universe,  according  to  the  infallible 
theories  advanced  by  those  interpreters  of  Nature  who  give 
evidence  that  they  have  hit  upon  the  true  solution,  by  the 
fact  that  each  has  a  different  one,  and  any  two  of  them  will 
destroy  each  other! 

But  our  scientific  friends  do  not  tell  us  how  star-dust 
arose.  Was  it  star-dust  from  eternity,  and  never  anything 
else?  It  certainly  did  not  remain  star-dust,  for  now  we 
have  men  like  Clifford  and  Biichner,  who  know  how  the 
whole  thing  was  done;  who  can  tell  us  not  only  how,  but 
the  time  required  for  all  the  small  items  of  the  world's 
history;  such  as,  segregation  of  the  materials  for  each 
planet  from  the  common  mass,  the  condensation,  cooling, 
etc,  of  each  body;  and  their  accidental  start  on  their  ever- 
lasting journey,  propelling  themselves  by  at  least  fortyr 
three  different  motions  at  the  same  instant.  But  they  have 
not  told  us  how  the  star-dust  was  formed,  whence  it  c^une, 
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or  what  were  its  attributes — points  of  first-rate  importance 
in  any  adequate  theory  of  creation.  They  have  told  us  so 
much,  and  with  such  absolute  certainty;  that  they  make  us 
eager  for  more.  They  assuredly  do  not  lack  the  knowl- 
edge, at  least  in  their  own  estimation ;  and  therefore  we 
are  listening  to  hear  about  the  origin  of  the  star-dust.  For 
if  it«had  been  this,  and  nothing  more,  it  must  have  re- 
mained such  forever ;  and  we  would  not  have  had  the  ben- 
efit of  the  unlimited  knowledge  which  our  friends  the 
Materialists  possess  to  explain  the  entire  process  of  world- 
making. 

We  therefore  pass  to  the  question.  How  did  the  star-dust 
come  into  existence?  Did  it  create  itself;  or  had  it  been 
lying  arotmd  loose,  and  "waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up"?  Was  it  pure  matter,  or  had  it  the  qualities  of  intel- 
ligence lying  dormant,  and  awaiting  the  occasion  to  spring 
from  the  head  of  each  molecule,  like  Minerva  from  2^us' 
head,  fully  equipped  for  world-building?  If  so,  where  was 
Vulcan^sax  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  midwifery?  Such 
seemingly  irrelevant  questions  are  asked  only  in  our  de- 
spair at  the  silence  of  our  omniscient  friends.  Was  this 
star-dust  endowed  with  force  so  as  to  be  the  factor  neces- 
sary for  mere  mechanical  causation?  For  inert  dust  could 
not  move  itself,  could  not  expand  into  dust  or  vapor  more 
attenuated ;  or  contract  into  embryo  worlds,  without  some 
force  to  help.  Nor  was  force  enough,  since  this  would 
certainly  act  at  random,  unless  intelligence  should  direct 
its  movements.  Did  it  possess  a  telic  principle  ?  If  it  had 
all  these  prerequisites,  then  our  friends  the  materialists 
have  enough  to  erect  their  workshop  and  begin  business ; 
and  we  are  ready  to  begin  with  them.  For  if  they  assume 
all  these  factors  as  inherent  in  matter,  and  these  conceive 
and  develop  an  intricate  system,  they  tacitly  assume  a  per- 
sonality which  wills  in  Nature.  They  in  fact  postulate 
just  as  much  as  we  who  believe  there  was  Something  ex- 
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isting  from  eternity,  and  this  Something  was  possessed  of 
suflScient  power  and  intelligence  to  effect  all  that  has  been 
done,  or  shall  be,  forever.  For  there  is  a  universe  existing. 
It  is  the  effect  of  power  and  matter  working  together,  as- 
sisted— at  least  sometimes — by  design.  Without  these  we 
could  have  no  cosmos,  which,  as  its  name  signifies, — even 
as  understood  by  Humboldt, — consists  of  a  material  uni- 
verse arranged  in  an  orderly  manner,  subject  to  such  well- 
regulated  and  efficient  laws  that  its  great  interpreter  La- 
place said  it  would  run  on  without  disorder  forever.  Such 
a  universe  we  have  before  our  senses ;  a  reality  acknowl- 
edged by  intuition,  by  testimony,  by  instinct,  by  demon- 
stration. How  did  this  arise?  is  the  question  which  con- 
fronted Thales  and  Plato  as  completely  as  Leibnitz  and 
Kant.  It  demands  of  us  a  solution,  and  will  forever  ob- 
trude itself  on  the  best  thought  of  man.  It  cannot  be  put 
aside  by  ignoring,  nor  satisfied  by  sophistries  founded  on 
the  untrustworthiness  of  our  senses. 

There  are  three  possible  conceptions  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  world:  i.  Matter  and  spirit  arecoetemal;  2.  One  cre- 
ated the  other;  3.  Both  were  created  by  a  third  factor  act- 
ing ab  extra.  No  other  alternative  is  possible  in  thought. 
To  begin  with  the  third  alternative. 

The  universe  fills  all  space,  since  no  bounds  can  be  fixed ; 
for  whatever  place  be  considered  its  limit,  is  still  space. 
This  universe  has  continued  the  same  reality,  either  poten- 
tially or  in  action,  with  the  conservation  of  matter  and 
force,  through  all  time.  And  no  limit  can  be  fixed  here, 
any  more  than  in  space,  because  any  boundary  is  still  a 
part  of  time.  Besides,  if  we  were  to  admit  that  our  uni- 
verse— provided  any  limit  could  be  fixed  for  its  existence 
— was  created  by  a  power  working  ab  extra^  this  would 
only  remove  the  difficulty  a  step  farther,  without  solving  it 

But,  secondly,  if  matter  and  spirit  were  coetemal,  one 
must  influence  the  other ;  one  must  control  the  other  to 
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make  it  assume  new  forms,  or  both  must  act  in  unison,  be- 
ing pervaded  by  the  same  spirit.  For  there  cannot  be  two 
warring  principles,  opposing  each  other,  in  perfect  equi- 
librium, because  this  would  render  any  change  impossible. 
If  one  be  stronger  than  the  other  in  any  degree,  this  pre- 
ponderance, in  time,  must  finally  lead  to  a  complete  vic- 
tory for  the  more  powerful.  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  cannot 
live  together  as  coequals  forever,  but  one  must  eventually 
yield  to  the  other.  If  they  are  in  accord,  and  their  action 
controlled  by  one  purpose,  we  have  two  factors  which  real- 
ly are  but  one ;  and  the  idea  of  Monism  satisfies  the  condi- 
tions so  far  as  interaction  is  concerned,  but  does  not  meet 
the  analogy  which  we  see  both  in  external  nature  and  our 
own  experience.  Matter  and  force  are  in  perpetual  part- 
nership to  produce  effects ;  but  one  is  passive,  and  the  other 
active.  Besides,  neither  factor  acts  at  haphazard,^  but  both 
of  necessity  are  directed  by  intelligence  working  through 
a  prearranged  plan ;  else  no  definite  result  would  be  se- 
cured. The  principle  of  teleology  is  so  well  established  in 
science  that  no  one  who  is  compos  mentis  can  fail  to  see  it 
everywhere.  The  failure  to  be  guided  by  this  principle 
stamps  a  man  as  a  fool ;  and  we  surely  should  not  make 
the  mother  who  bore  us,  even  if  we  are  materialists,  more 
senseless  in  her  action  than  any  of  her  children.  Whether 
the  teleology  be  mechanical  and  immanent,  or  spiritual 
and  working  ab  extra^  the  fact  remains,  that  such  a  mode 
of  action  prevails  everywhere.  For  without  it  there  could 
be  no  law,  material,  governmental,  or  moral.  For  teleol- 
ogy enables  facts  to  be  codified  under  fixed  principles,  and 
without  it  there  could  be  no  connecting  thread  which  ren- 
ders classified  knowledge  possible.  A  world  of  pure  chance 
is  a  monstrosity  which  no  philosopher  can  create  even  as  a 
figment  of  his  brain.     And  if  he  could,  it  would  be  impos- 

*  Arist.,  Met.  989,  \k^  irt^vKkvw.  t$  rvx^m  fUywvffBax  rb  tvx6k 
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sible  to  own  his  offspring  without  stultifying  the  principle 
according  to  which  he  begat  it. 

The  second  and  third  alternatives  are  closely  allied,  and 
are  both  consistent  with  theism — the  one  favoring  panthe- 
ism, the  other  a  personal  God.  As  regards  the  question, 
Which  is  the  more  rational?  we  can  be  guided  only  by 
analogy.  But  this,  when  reduced  to  its  last  analysis,  is  the 
only  method  of  reasoning  which  we  can  employ.  The 
similarity  between  that  which  is  known  and  that  which  is 
unknown  is  a  necessary  assumption  in  all  our  thought  pro- 
cesses; and  must,  therefore,  be  our  exclusive  guide  to 
knowledge.  For  we  cannot  find  any  two  things  in  nature 
which  are  the  same.  All  things  differ  either  in  the  ma- 
terial  of  which  they  are  composed,  in  the  space  they  occur 
py,  or  in  the  relations  they  sustain  to  something  else — ^gen- 
erally  in  all  these  particulars.  Hence  there  cannot  be  two 
things  in  any  realm  of  nature  which  are  precisely  the 
same.  Though  there  cannot  be  two  things  which  are  tlie 
same,  they  may  resemble  in  every  degree  from  the  faintest 
likeness  up  to  that  resemblance  which  makes  them  indis- 
cernible except  to  Omniscience.  This  resemblance  \% 
their  analogy,  and  upon  this  principle  one  fact  is  colli- 
gated with  another,  two  objects  are  placed  in  the  same  cat- 
egory, until  natural  science  has  genera  and  species;  until 
logic  arrives  at  a  middle  term  for  comparison,  and  so  can 
reason  syllogistically.  And  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  arrived  at  anthropomor- 
phically^  because  we  cannot  reason  about  anything  exter- 
nal to  ourselves  except  by  the  application  of  that  rule  acr 
cording  to  which  ive  think.  For  we  can  neither  enter  in- 
to the  thoughts  of  othef  men  nor  avail  ourselves  of  the  re- 
sults of  reasoned  knowledge,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
they  think  in  the  main  as  we  do.  The  Protagorean  dog- 
ma, Homo  mensura^  is  true  when  correctly  understood.  It 
is  not  the  mensura  of  one  man,  but  of  the  many  whose 
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true  conceptions  unite — as  all  that  is  true  coalesces — and 
whose  false  judgments  neutralize  each  other.  We  have 
examples  of  both  in  the  testimony  rendered  by  the  senses, 
and  that  of  witnesses,  whether  true  or  false,  before  a  court 
of  justice.  No  single  sense  can  be  trusted  in  all  cases  un- 
til its  testimony  is  verified  by  that  of  others,  and  the  result 
formulated  by  the  dis^lectic  process,  and  this  in  turn  sub- 
mitted for  rectification  to  the  common  experience  of  man. 
Hence  this  brocard  does  not  signify  that  nature  must  be 
exactly  what  she  is  presented  to  the  consciousness  of  each 
individual.  This  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  make 
reality  an  ever-varying  and  meaningless  panorama.  But 
^  one  sense  is  corrected  by  another,  so  the  measure  of  each 
man  is  compared  with  that  of  his  fellows,  and  the  judg- 
ments are  corrected  by  the  resolution  of  the  personal  equa- 
tion. 

We,  therefore,  believing  that  our  senses  combined  fur- 
nish true  presentations,  and  our  intellects  interpret  these 
presentations  correctly,  maintain  that  we  have  a  standard 
of  judgment  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  enable  a  man 
to  think  or  act.  Projecting  this  measure  out,  and  ap- 
plying it  to  others,  because  we  see  that  they  act  in  the 
isame  manner  as  ourselves,  and  by  experience  find  this 
to  be  true,  we  both  think  and  act  in  concert,  else  there 
could  be  no  scientific  knowledge,  nor  combined  effort  on 
the  basis  of  acknowledged  truths.  Without  this  united  ac- 
tion which  arises  from  our  confidence  in  the  principle  of 
analogy,  there  could  be  no  culture  or  progress,  no  civiliza- 
tion or  religion ;  no  concerted  movement — nay  not  even 
speech  or  conventional  signs. 

We  apply  this  principle  everywhere,  because  we  have  no 
other  mode  of  thought  or  action.  By  means  of  this  we  in- 
terpret the  past,  we  foretell  the  future;  and  do  this  cor- 
rectly, just  in  the'  proportion  that  we  know  the  facts  and 
can  interpret  them.     Infinite  knowledge  would  see  that 
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the  present  is  an  inevitable  product  of  the  past,  and  both 
combined  the  warrant  for  the  future.     Nor  do  we  stop,  in 
the  application  of  desig^n,  at  human  action.     The  world 
around  us  is  evidently  regulated  by  some  laws,  which  be- 
long to  some  system  of  universal  validity.     In  itself  it  is  a 
system   concatenated   with   unerring    certainty.     All   are 
agreed  as  to  the  infallible  veracity  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 
Cause  and  effect  and  uniformity  must  be  admitted  by  any 
one  who  would  live  in  the  world  or  understand  the  princi- 
ples by  which  it  is  governed.     And  every  man  of  science 
is  just  as  certain  that  these  laws  prevail  beyond  the  range 
of  his  present  knowledge  as  within  its  narrow  limits.  Why 
is  this?     Because  he  has  discovered  that  uniformity  exists 
as  far  as  he  has  progressed ;  that  the  history  of  scientific 
ideas  shows  that  progress  was  made  because  there  was  im- 
plicit confidence  in  past  time  at  each  successive  step.    The 
analogy  of  the  past  and  present  was  applied  to  the  future, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  past  as  yet  unknown  is  like 
that  which  had  already  been  surveyed.  And  if  at  any  time 
facts  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  theories  held  hereto- 
fore, and  the  claim  of   uniformity  was   apparently  invali- 
dated, the  investigator  did  not   think   of  abandoning  his 
principle.     He  distrusted  his  own  accuracy,  and  his  limi- 
tations in  the  discovery  of  facts ;  felt  that  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  circle  of  truth  had  been  measured,  and  there- 
fore he  had  not  enough  data  for  a  true  induction,  or  else 
had  interpreted  them  incorrectly.     He  always  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that  Nature  acts  rationally,  with  some  end 
in  view ;  and  one  which,  to  be  understood  by  man  at  all, 
must  correspond  with  the  laws  of  thought.     Moreover,  in 
the  innumerable  instances  in  which  men  had  applied  this 
principle   accurately,  had   corrected   their   own  errors  by 
comparison  with  the  work  of  others,  they  were  enabled  to 
disclose  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  understand  the  forces 
which  control  all  her  movements. 
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Not  only  has  Nature  regularity  of  movement,  uniformity 
in  tlie  facts  disclosed,  but,  if  we  apply  the  rule  of  Homo 
mensura^  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
Intelligence  which  directs  the  movements  with  unvarying 
certitude ;  and  in  all  cases  with  a  telic  purpose.  There 
must  be  Intelligence,  immanent  or  external,  and  in  either 
case  acting  according  to  design,  and  not  chance.  For  it 
would  be  mathematically  impossible  that  chance  should 
always  light  upon  the  right  toss  of  the  die.  If  it  did,  it 
would  cease  to  be  chance,  and  must  be  expressed  by  the 
same  terms  as  Design.  On  no  other  method  could  the 
physical  universe  continue  its  movements,  more  intricate 
than  the  profoundest  calculus  can  investigate,  more  perfect 
than  our  intellect  can  comprehend.  Hence  there  must  be 
intelligence  as  well  as  power  at  the  helm  of  the  universe ; 
else  this  uniformity,  ever  tending  toward  definite  results, 
could  not  be  secured.  Man  can  judge  in  no  other  way,  be- 
cause he  has  no  other  guide  than  the  analogy  derived  from 
his  own  actions;  which  he  must  apply  not  only  to  the  ac- 
tions of  other  men,  but  to  the  course  of  Nature  both  ma- 
terial and  immaterial. 

Again,  as  to  the  third  alternative,  one  of  the  factors, 
matter  or  force,  must  act  on  the  other;  and  if  we  follow 
the  analogy  of  our  own  actions,  it  must  be  the  latter  upon 
the  former.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  in  thought  to 
bridge  the  chasm  between  mind  or  immaterial  force  and 
matter,  yet  in  action  this  is  constantly  done.  The  two  fac- 
tors are  distinct  by  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  which 
is  our  court  of  last  resort.  For  the  members  of  the  body 
move  in  obedience  to  the  metaphysical  force,  be  it  will,  in- 
telligence, life — there  is  something  diflFerent  from  the  mat- 
ter of  which  they  are  composed  which  causes  them  to  act. 
There  are  ri  rcivovv  and  to  Ktvovfievov^^  as  certainly  as  the 
forms  of  thought  petrified  into  words  and  signs  can  make 

^Arist.,  Phys.  Aus.  224.  3. 
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anything.  Admit  that  they  are  found  together  and  neces- 
sary for  action,  yet  it  is  equally  true  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated there  is  no  phenomenal  action ;  and  their  condition, 
both  when  together  and  apart,  proves  alike  this  thesis. 
When  separate,  the  matter  remains  passive,^  at  rest,  effect- 
ing nothing.  But  we  know  the  force  necessary  to  produce 
action  exists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  moving  thfe 
limb,  but  not  with  wonted  success;  or  the  telegraph  wire 
when  the  current  is  cut  off — the  power  is  in  existence  to 
exert  the  limb  when  recovery  has  been  made,  and  to  moVe 
the  machinery  when  the  circuit  is  again  complete.  It  is 
just  as  true  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  organism  as  ill  the 
telegraph  wire  or  the  gearing  of  machinery.  The  instru- 
ment is  one  thing,  and  may  be  ready  for  action,  but  it  does 
nothing  until  the  application  of  power.  It  is  inert,  help- 
less, until  charged  with  energy,  which  changes  its  inner 
condition  and  external  connections.  The  living  organism 
may  be  in  a  swoon,  the  vegetable,  either  in  the  form  of 
seed  or  full  grown,  be  in  suspended  animation,  but  ready 
at  once  to  begin  growth  as  soon  as  the  vital  forces  quicken 
it  Our  own  knowledge  gained  through  consciousness,  id- 
tuition — by  methods  clearer  and  more  cogent  than  demon- 
stration, for  they  are  its  indispensable  elements — declare 
to  us  that  Mens  agitat  molem;  that  power  moves  the 
wheels  of  traffic,  and  passes  through  the  wire  that  carries 
the  message.  As  truly  as  the  earth  is  held  in  its  orbit  by 
attraction,  as  certainly  as  the  heat  vaporizes  the  water,  so 
certainly  does  the  mind  of  man,  that  secret  something 
which  the  vitalized  forms  of  speech  call  spirit,  direct  the 
body  to  do  the  bidding  of  that  acknowledged  authority. 

If  we  deny  this,  and  make  the  whole  action  physical, 
material,  or  mechanical,  we  belie  our  consciousness,  we 
nullify  the  judgment  of  mankind ;  and,  as  a  result,  we 
neither  can  know  any  fact  ourselves  nor  trust  any  testimo- 

'  Arist.,  Met.  107 1.  b,  0*  ydp  17  7c  ^Xi;  «tnj^€t  e^i)  kwHiw, 
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ny.  But  if  action  be  prior  to  potency,  if  the  maker  be  pri- 
or to  the  thing  made ;  if  there  must  be  a  plan  devised  be- 
fore it  can  be  realized  in  fact,  then,  as  the  third  alterna- 
tive, mind,  or  force  pervaded  by  intelligence,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  must  be  anterior,  or,  if  coeval  with,  must  con- 
trol, must  fashion  and  direct,  that  which  is  material,  pas- 
sive, and  inert.  Analogy — ^from  our  own  consciousness, 
corroborated  by  that  of  all  men  when  they  speak  naturally 
and  have  no  pet  theory  to  maintain,  and  always  when 
they  act^  no  matter  what  theory  they  hold — teaches  us  that 
mind  moves  material,  changes  its  form,  and  directs  its  ac- 
tion. There  is  no  analogy,  however  far  fetched,  that  gives 
contrary  testimony ;  and  through  lack  of  any  other  form 
of  judgment  we  apply  the  norm  of  our  own  thoughts  and 
actions.  We  are  constrained  to  apply  this  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  we  have  no  other.  We  are  neither  gods  nor 
demons,  but  men,  and  must  think  as  men.  Hence  if  the 
world  can  be  understood  by  us  at  all,  if  there  can  be  any 
science,  it  must  be  constructed  according  to  the  principle 
of  anthropomorphism.  Whether,  therefore,  force  and  mat- 
ter be  coeternal  or  not,  the.  former  directs  the  latter,  and 
exercises  the  right  to  command.  Our  consciousness  tells 
us  which  exercises  this  prerogative,  and  we  project  this 
conviction  by  analogy  to  our  fellow-men.  We.  find  the  ap- 
plication warranted,  because  all  the  facts  of  our  experience 
accord  with  this  theory,  and  we  therefore  are  assured  that 
the  same  method  obtains  throughout  the  universe  and  dur- 
ing all  time.  The  question,  therefore,  is  no  longer,  which 
of  the  two  factors  controls  the  other — ^it  is  mind  that  moves 
matter.  Energy,  force,  intellect,  directs  the  material 
world.  But  the  question  remains.  Did  one  create  the  other, 
or  are  they  both  coeternal. 

The  words  Substance,  Essence,  Being,  are  hard  to  de- 
fine, because  we   can   through   sensible   perception   get  a 
clear  conception  only  of  attributes.     For  it  is  the  attribute 
VOL.  LV.    No.  218.  2 
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through  which  the  substance  acts  to  produce  phenomena, 
and  these  only,  as  far  as  we  know,  affect  the  senses.  But 
we  know  by  intuition,  we  are  convinced  because  we  are 
conscious  that  the  fact  cannot  be  otherwise,  that  there  is  a 
Something  in  which  the  several  attributes  inhere,  or  that 
the  several  attributes  constitute  a  framework  by  the  com- 
bination of  which  the  Many  become  the  One.  Philosophy 
in  all  ages  has  generally  held  that  the  former  is  the  truth. 
But  where  the  effort  was  made  to  define  the  subject  or  sub- 
stance, difficulty  was  experienced  in  expressing  this  imper- 
ceptible Reality.  The  Schoolmen  fought  over  this  sub- 
ject with  the  pertinacity  of  their  disputes,  which  were  gen- 
erally acrimonious  inversely  to  the  practical  importance  of 
the  issue  involved.  In  all  their  efforts  made  for  its  eluci- 
^dation,  no  definition  was  more  significant  than  the  quaint 
designation !  "  Subject,  the  Old  Man  who  remains  at  home 
when  all  the  attributes  go  out  visiting."  This  probably  is 
.as  near  as  human  language  can  approach  to  that  which  is, 
per  se^  indefinable.  Yet  all  are  agreed  that  there  is  some- 
thing actual  which  constitutes  the  identity  of  the  thing. 
In  the  case  of  living  organisms,  and  especially  intelligent 
.agents,  the  personality  is  distinct :  a  unit  which  must  act 
for  itself  and  be  responsible.  In  material  things,  however, 
the  reality  is  not  easy  to  specify,  but  is  felt  to  exist  as  truly 
as  the  other,  and  to  constitute  the  thing  to  be  an  individ- 
ual. The  word  Essence  is  used  to  express  the  real  quality 
of  the  thing,  segregated  from  those  which  are  accidental. 
Without  this  the  subject  would  be  something  else ;  while 
with  it  the  thing  is  complete,  whatever  other  accidental 
qualities  might  be  absent. 

We  are  now  at  a  stage  in  our  inquiry'  to  ask,  What  con- 
stitutes the  earth  or  the  universe  which  makes  them  to  be 
what  they  are,  and  to  perform  their  functions?  Does  it 
consist  solely  of  inert  matter,  divested  of  force,  intelligence, 
will— those  attributes  which  we  deem  essential  to  consti- 
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tnte  personality?  Or  does  it  include  those  factors  which 
in  our  experience  give  significance  to  material  things, 
which  difiFerentiate  them  into  individuals,  and  in  their  last 
and  highest  forms  constitute  them  responsible  persons?  If 
this  be  admitted,  we  must  consider  these  the  characteris- 
tic factors,  anterior  both  in  logical  and  temporal  impor- 
tance. For  the  material  factors  would  never  act  unless 
first  acted  upon.  They  await  action  from  without  so  far 
as  they  are,  in  their  proper  nature,  concerned ;  even  if  we 
accept  immanent  or  mechanical  causality.  Since  then  of 
necessity  the  immaterial  or  spiritual  must  be  prior  to  the 
material  both  in  potential  and  actual  force,  we  now  inquire 
how  the  process  of  cosmical  change  began.  For  this  is 
equally  pertinent,  whether  we  accept  the  absolute  Monism 
of  Spinoza,  or  the  Duality  of  Philosophy  generally,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  If  God  be  the  only  Substance,  ac- 
cording to  the  former,  view,  this  assuredly  is  manifested 
under  two  forms  in  the  phenomenal  world  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Cosmos.  There  is  something  which  acts  and 
something  which  is  acted  upon,  even  if  the  actor  and  the 
recipient  are  the  same  person  or  thing.  For  if  a  man 
strikes  himself,  if  he  in  any  way  influences  himself,  the 
same  fact  holds  good.  The  forms  of  language  which  em- 
•  body  the  substance  of  human  thought,  render  this  truth  in- 
disputable. Monism,  in  fact,  offers  no  objection  to  a  sys- 
tem of  creation.  For  if  the  one  Substance  of  Spinoza  be 
ab  initio  in  two  forms,  as  it  unquestionably  is  now,  the  du- 
ality of  manifestation  as  active  and  passive,  presents  no 
diflSculty.  Matter,  force,  and  intelligence  are  now  com- 
bined in  some  way  to  produce  change ;  and  the  bridge  be- 
tween two  apparently  disparate  natures  is  crossed  inces- 
santly. Some  facts  are  indispensable  to  any  theory  of  cos- 
mology, and  admitted  alike  by  all  thinkers,  whether  they 
believe  in  Monism  or  Dualism,  Immanent,  or  Intelligent 
conscious  Finality : 
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1.  Force  acts  upon  matter,  and  through  it  as  an  instru- 
ment to  eflFect  change. 

2.  This  Force  acts  not  by  chance,  but  by  design. 

3.  The  Quantity  of  Matter  remains  the  *same,  under  all 
changes  of  form,  if  we  make  allowance  for  that  which  is 
transmuted  into  power. 

4.  The  Quantity  of  Force  is  neither  increased  by  gather- 
ing for  application,  nor  diminished  by  dissipation  after  it 
has  done  its  work — provided  its  equivalent  that  has  be- 
come matter  be  included. 

5.  These  two  factors,  Matter  and  Force,  are  interchange- 
able. 

We  have  already  traveled  with  our  friends  the  physicists 
back  through  the  geological  periods;  finding  the  earth,  as 
we  recede,  in  a  fluid  state,  then  gaseous,  then  particles  of 
star-dust  more  attenuated  than  incandescent  hydrogen. 
Though  our  friends  leave  ms  when  we  have  arrived  at  this 
point,  let  us  take  them  farther  back,  until  this  rarefied  mat- 
ter was  as  much  more  subtle  as  the  star-dust  is  more  than 
the  heaviest  known  metals.  It  then  approaches  our  con- 
ception of  spirituality,  though  it  was  really  matter  embod- 
ying all  the  attributes — according  to  a  materialistic  inter- 
pretation— which  are  now  found  in  the  various  elements 
constituting  the  earth's  substratum.  Yet  this  attenuated' 
matter  must,  according  to  mechanical  causation,  have  con- 
tained within  itself  every  element  of  material,  of  energy^ 
of  intelligence  which  are  now  found  in  the  universe.  For 
both  matter  and  force  are  constant  quantities,  and  when 
they  develop  into  intelligence  and  laws  of  morality,  they 
are  simply  evolving  what  was  innate.  For  all  external  in- 
fluence is  by  the  theory  of  evolution  excluded,  and  we  ac- 
cept the  thesis  of  the  physicist — though  we  may  not  be 
bound  by  his  applications.  We  most  willingly  accept  the 
thesis  that  there  is  no  increase  or  diminution  of  force,  or 
of  material,  if  we  are  permitted  to  consider  that  there  may 
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be  an  equivalent  of  the  latter,  and  this  equivalent  is  ob- 
tained by  transference  of  the  spiritual  or  subtle  energy  into 
the  grosser  forms  which  are  disclosed  as  phenomena  and 
can  be  grasped  by  the  senses.  From  eternity  this  Essence, 
this  Substance,  this  Being,  whom  the  world  in  alVages  and 
among  all  nations  has  recognized  as  a  self-existent  Person- 
ality, under  the  names  of  Jehovah,  Zeus,  God,  .has  existed, 
and  summed  up  in  himself  all  reality  whether  spiritual  or 
material.  And  under  whatever  form  or  modification.  He 
was  the  same,  including  all  the  potency  and  intelligence, 
and  controlling  absolutely  all  the  material  through  which 
these  attributes  are  to  be  manifested  to  finite  creatures, 
-when  they  shall  have  been  formed  and  endowed  with  a 
proper  personality.  The  creation — to  reverse  the  process 
of  successive  attenuation — begins  by  the  transmutation  of 
pure  force  or  energy  which  is  infinitely  subtle,  into  that 
which  "is  finitely  so ;  that  is,  crossing  the  bridge  between 
spirit  and  matter  where  the  chasm,  if  chasm  there  be,  is 
the  narrowest.  -And  it  must  be  observed  that  the  dividing 
line  between  parts  of  nature  in  any  of  her  aspects,  is  invis- 
ible. The  saltus  which  she  makes  everywhere  is  an  im- 
perceptible progression.  The  transition  between  genus 
and  species  is  an  intangible  difiFerentia.  The  shading  of 
one  color  into  another  in  the  spectrum,  the  transition  from 
large  to  small  on  any  basis  of  relation,  or  from  young  to 
old— each  of  these  offers  the  insoluble  puzzle  of  the  Sorites. 
The  Primordial  Essence  or  Power  is  transmuted  into 
that  which,  though  inconceivably  subtle,  is  yet,  in  its  ba- 
sis, material.  The  invisible  line  of  division  between  the 
two  has  been  passed,  and  creation,  which  is  evolution,  be- 
gins. For  this  attenuated  substance  in  turn  develops  itself 
into  forms  less  subtle,  until  it  can  be  apprehended  as  phe^ 
nomenal  matter;  star-dust  if  you  please;  incandescent  and 
immeasurably  expanded  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  car- 
bon— all  the  bases  found  by  spectrum  analysis.     This  pro- 
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cess  of  condensation  continues  until  the  masses  of  these 
particles  by  some  process  segregate  themselves — we  know 
the  oTi^  but  not  the  hO  8ti^  as  is  the  case  in  all  ultimate 
facts — and  become  parts  of  a  system.  But  if  these  parti- 
cles came  together,  either  by  accident  or  design,  the  union 
could  effect  nothing  unless  there  was  an  immanent  or  ex- 
ternally applied  fitness  of  the  one  to  the  other.  This  in- 
dispensable condition  of  union  and  combined  action  is  con- 
veniently ignored  by  all  the  advocates  of  Mechanical  Finals 
ity.  For  surely,  if  the  atoms  did  not  possess  this  adapta- 
tion before  union,  the  fact  of  accidental  jumble  would  not 
impart  it  to  them.  But  under  controlling  Design,  which 
adapts  each  atom  to  its  fellow,  the  earth,  the  planets  which 
are  to  be,  but  as  yet  are  only  in  gaseous  form,  arrange 
themselves  in  their  appropriate  spheres  around  their  pri- 
mary the  sun,  which,  in  the  meantime,  has  also  been  get- 
ting ready.  As  we  are  told,  the  Spirit  of  God  moved, 
brooded  over,  the  chaos  of  elements  as  yet  without  form 
and  void,  but  through  this  Intelligence  they  were  prepar- 
ing, segregating,  solidifying,  into  the  members  of  the  sys- 
tem which  was  to  be  created.  This  process,  according  to 
the  analogy  which  we  see  prevailing  at  a  later  stage,  would 
require  ^^;^ J  of  years  of  our  reckoning;  yet  with  God — 
with  whom  there  is  no  time — ^would  be  done  as  soon  as 
commanded.  But  when  the  sun  and  stars  had  been  formed, 
and  light  shone  upon  the  dawning  creation,  then  "it  was 
evening  and  it  was  morning,  day  one  " ;  and  anthropomor- 
phic Time  began. 

The  Energy  which  had  always  existed,  the  "Wisdom'^ 
which  was  "from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was,"  now  are  by  transference  changed  into  material 
things,  and  into  the  laws  which  regulate  their  movements. 
The  idea  of  forming  something  out  of  nothing  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  accommodation  to  our  methods  of  thought 
"The  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the 
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things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  the  things  which 
do  appear."^  There  was  no  material  thing  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  therefore  the  creation  was  literally  out  of  no 
thing  apprehensible  by  our  senses.  The  analogy  proves 
this  by  retrogression.  As  we  go  back  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  time  we  find,  according  to  the  best  results  of  sci- 
ence, the  solid  earth  to  be  in  a  molten  state,  even  as  its 
center,  held  in  by  the  hard  crust  on  the  outside,  and  its  ob^ 
late  sphericity,  now  clearly  indicate.  No  substances,  even 
the  most  obdurate  rocks  and  refractory  metals,  existed  then 
save  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Still  earlier  they  were  in  the 
form  of  an  immeasurably  heated  and  expanded  gas.  Yet 
earlier  we  have  the  star-dust  floating  in  space,  no  nearer 
perhaps  to  the  subtlety  of  the  Spiritual  Essence,  than  the 
ether  which  now  fills  the  interstellar  regions  is  to  the  heav- 
iest substances  known  to  science.  We  follow  the  process 
backward  till  imagination  wearies;  but  the  processes  of 
Nature  do  not  stop  where  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
travel  even  in  thought.  If,  therefore,  matter  is  eternal,  it 
was  at  one  time  in  such  a  degree  of  subtlety  that  by  no 
thought  of  ours  could  it  be  distinguished  from  pure  spirit 
or  energy.  This  view  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  most 
advanced  theory  of  mechanical  cosmology;  and  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  it,  because  we  conceive  that  it  is  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  the  most  orthodox  theistic  system 
revealed  in  what  purports  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

Science  which  is  true  is  never  to  be  dreaded  by  religion. 
That  which  rests  on  imperfect  deductions,  theorizing  from 
arbitrarily  assumed  premises  or  pretentious  ignorance,  will 
fall  to  pieces  of  itself  if  not  bolstered  by  controversy.  We 
have  abundant  proofs  of  this  fact  in  the  wrecks  of  scien- 
tific theories.  We  have  had  vaunted  systems  of  geology 
which  interpreted  the  earth's  crust  with  absolute  confi* 

^  Heb.  xi.  3. 
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dence,  only  to  be  superseded  each  decade  by  another  equal- 
ly confident  and  equally  absurd.  And  the  fate  of  abortive 
systems  of  cosmology,  founded  on  the  alleged  testimony  of 
the  rocks,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  "higher  criticism," 
which — by  an  infallible  criterion  in  each  critic's  modest 
opinion  of  himself — ^will  rip  up  the  Bible  with  the  buzz- 
saw  of  inner  consciousness,  and  leave  nothing  of  the  Sa- 
cred Record  but  dust.  These  critics  will  tell  with  unerr- 
ing precision  the  particular  age,  and  will  assign  to  the 
proper  one  of  twenty  or  a  hundred  redacteurs  each  chap- 
ter, verse,  and  time  of  compiling  Genesis  or  Deuteronomy. 
With  the  confidence  which  only  ignorance  can  inspire, 
they  will  tell  you  what  style  belongs  to  each  several  au- 
thor engaged  in  the  composition — ^forgetting  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  same  author  varies  his  style  at  difiFer- 
ent  periods  of  his  life,  or  accommodates  it  to  his  subject — 
they  give  us  a  Bible  more  variegated  than  Joseph's  coat, 
and  by  their  inspired  spectrum  analysis  separate  the  light 
of  God  into  a  Rainbow  Bible ! 

But  we  are  well  content  to  let  them  fight  the  battles  of 
their  theories  out  on  their  own  lines ;  knowing,  from  past 
experience,  that  each  rival  will  destroy  his  fellow ;  while 
the  truth  stands  secure,  and  receives  side-lights  from  their 
hostile  attacks.  From  the  side  (rf  religion  there  can  be  no 
danger  from  a  conflict  with  science;  though  overzealous 
attendants  on  the  ark  may  fear  for  its  safety  when  the  cat- 
tle temporarily  attached  to  its  wain  stumble,  or  leave  the 
main  road.  Every  true  advance  made  in  knowledge  of 
any  sort  must  be  beneficial  to  all  other  kinds.  For  truth 
is  one,  even  as  the  universe,  and  the  Author  of  Nature,  is 
one.  As  each  particle  of  material  in  the  most  distant  star 
is  bound  to  every  other,  no  matter  where  found,  or  under 
what  form,  even  so  ever>'  grain  of  truth — mathematical, 
physical,  moral — is  united  with  all  portions,  and  goes  to 
constitute  one  whole,  which  is  the  embodiment  of   Him 
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who  is  the  truth ;  "  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning." 

There  are  exhaustless  analogies  in  the  transference  and 
transmutation  of  power.  We  may  begin  in  the  descend- 
ing scale  of  cosmology  at  the  point  where  Nature  first  left 
a  record  of  her  movements.  The  heat  of  the  sun  from 
above,  added  to  that  of  the  earth  beneath  its  thin  crust, 
caused  the  tropical  vegetation,  first  at  the  poles  and  later, 
as  it  cooled,  on  the  whole  surface,  to  grow  with  unchecked 
rankness  and  vigor.  This  combined  heat  caused  watery 
vapors  to  ascend  continuously.  These  when  they  reached 
a  suflBcient  height  in  the  atmosphere  to  be  condensed  by 
the  cold,  as  constantly  descended  in  copious  showers. 
Ferns,  palms,  and  conifers  were  evolved,  by  the  transmu- 
tation of  the  various  energies  into  living  organisms.  Their 
decaying  trunks  and  leaves  formed  immense  beds  of  vege- 
table material.  In  the  upheaval  of  the  earth's  crust  from 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  action,  wide  tracts  of  this  vege- 
tation, grown  thick  by  prolonged  accretions,  were  sub- 
merged. For  as  yet  the  earth  was  so  hot,  and  its  solid 
crust  so  thin,  that  bubbles,  caused  by  the  ascending  heat, 
would  burst  through  the  surface,  forming  volcanoes,  and 
large  ebullitions  of  the  seething  mass,*  even  lifting  conti- 
nents. The  misplaced  strata,  subjecting  this  decay- 
ing vegetation  to  tremendous  pressure,  reduced  the  firmer 
portion  to  solidity,  while  the  liquid  was  forced  out  in  the 
form  of  oil :  thus  making  both  the  coal-beds  and  oil-fields, 
where  the  accumulated  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the 
moisture  of  the  earth's  seas  were  stored.  Thus  we  see  both 
the  transference  and  transmutation  of  force  from  the  subt- 
lest agents  of  the  sun  and  earth,  viz.,  heat  and  vapor,  into 
the  grossest  forms  of  matter*.  There  they  lay  hidden  in 
all  their  richness  of  energy  until  such  time  as  in  the  earth's 
development  they  should  be  called  for,  and  applied  to  the 
transference  of  energy  for  the  uses,  and  changed  into  the 
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spiritual  realities,  of  a  progressive  civilization.  There  was 
no  more  heat,  electricity,  or  potential  motion  at  the  stage 
when  the  coal  and  oil  measures  were  complete,  than  when 
these  agents  were  floating  as  star-dust  in  space,  or  when 
the  earth  and  sun  had  assumed  their  relative  positions  as 
science  now  sees  them. 

But  now  there  was  the  arrangement  of  these  agents  in 
such  forms  and  quantities  as  would  be  ready  for  man's  use 
in  the  application  of  power,  to  effect  definite  results  when 
he  had  become  ready  for  them.  No  doubt  there  are  count- 
less forms  of  power  as  energetic,  more  easily  secured  and 
docile,  awaiting  the  call  of  advancing  science  to  summon 
them  to  activity.  The  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea  are  full 
of  life  and  energy.  But  its  forces  are  too  subtle  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  present  stage  of  scientific  progress.  They 
may  become  more  gross,  or  man's  intellect  more  refined 
and  piercing,  until  the  two  meet  and  recognize  each  other. 
But  there  will  be  no  more  force  in  the  universe  then  than 
now.  There  will  be  simply  a  transference  of  that  which 
already  exits,  but  in  a  form  too  subtle  for  man's  present  at- 
tainment to  discover  and  utilize.  There  may  be  an  im- 
measurable distance  between  power  and  intelligence  as 
they  exist  in  themselves,  and  the  gross  forms  in  which 
they  must  appear  if  recognized  by  the  senses.  But  the 
senses  are  being  quickened,  and  possibly  their  number  may 
be  greater  than  now  admitted,  and  either  case  will  enlarge 
the  capacity  to  recognize,  and  the  discernment  to  inter- 
pret intuitively,  the  subtler  forms  of  energy;  or,  possibly 
what  force  is  in  itself.  Should  that  point  ever  be  reached 
by  the  mind  of  man,  the  transmutation  of  force  into  ita 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  matter,  which  is  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, will  then  be  comprehended.  By  analogy  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  it  already,  and  it  will  probably  be  just  as  simple 
as  the  transmission  of  power  from  the  coal  through  the 
bcnler  and  piston,  crank  and  screw,  to  drive  the  steamer 
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across  the  ocean ;  to  send  the  message  along  the  tel^^aphic 
wire;  to  change  the  food  which  Gladstone  eats  into  the 
statesmanship  which  sways  an  empire,  or  the  moral  forces 
which  enlighten  and  direct  human  character. 

The  order  of  Nature  is  alternating.  It  is  not  merely  a 
flux,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles,  but  also  a  re- 
flux. This  discloses  itself  constantly  in  our  experience, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Progress  can  be  made  to 
a  certain  stage  in  each  individual,  and  when  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  power  is  manifested  has  arrived  at  its 
greatest  eflSciency — that  is  when  the  material  has  reached 
its  greatest  capacity  for  work — the  retrogression,  begins. 
The  power  is  not  exhausted  nor  even  diminished ;  but  the 
instrument  for  wielding  it  has  undergone  a  change  by 
which  it  can  no  longer  transfer  an  equal  amount  which 
was  to  be  dissipated  through  its  action.  The  coal  and  oil 
which  hold  in  store  the  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  are  struct- 
urally destroyed.  The  latent  power  has  become  active,  and 
therefore  set  free  from  its  prison.  This  does  its  work, 
leaving  only  a  residuum  of  smoke  and  ashes,  is  dissipated 
and  passes  beyond  our  ken  into  the  realms  of  space;  possi- 
bly, to  be  gathered  up  again  by  the  vital  processes  of  Na- 
ture and  applied  to  new  organisms ;  or  added  to  that  great 
sum  of  forces  which  seem  to  be  set  entirely  free,  and  to 
have  disappeared  utterly.  Still  analogy  teaches  us  again 
that  there  is  nothing  lost  either  in  matter  or  force.  For 
careful  tests  made  by  chemists  show  that  when  a  substance 
is  dissolved  by  acids  or  consumed  by  fire,  the  residuum, 
when  the  process  is  carefully  guarded,  equals  the  original 
material  in  bulk,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  trans- 
ference of  material  into  energy.  The  greater  part  of  all 
aiaterials  disappear  during  the  process  of  transference;  and 
it  is  the  constant  effort  of  practical  science  to  prevent 
waste,  and  so  utilize  the  whole  energy.  The  adaptation 
of  machinery  so  as  to  utilize  all  the  forces  contained  in  the 
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fuel,  the  wind,  or  the  water,  is  the  goal  toward  which  all 
applied  science  is  striving;  and  the  degree  to  which  this  is 
effected  is  a  test  of  the  eflSciency  of  mechanical  appliances. 

For  if  the  entire  momentum  could  be  rendered  available, 
the  same  amount  of  fuel,  etc.,  would  efifect,  in  general,  twice 
the  work  now  achieved,  because  so  much  is  lost  in  the 
transfer.  In  the  processes  of  Nature  the  plant  decays,  the 
rock  disintegrates,  but  their  forces  are  preserved  in  the 
vegetable  world,  and  they  continue  to  nourish  new  growths. 
The  principle  of  life,  which  is  properly  called  vital  force, 
seizes  upon  and  appropriates  energy  from  every  source. 
This  it  displays  for  a  time  in  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  or, 
last  of- all,  in  man.  He  lays  every  domain  of  nature  under 
contribution,  and  draws  energy  to  himself,  which  in  him 
passes  from  physical  into  spiritual  power.  For  the  food 
which  a  man  eats  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  elements  of  his 
ability  to  employ  the  forces  of  his  mind  already  acquired, 
and  also  to  add  to  his  acquisitions.  For  there  is  such  an 
intimate  relation  between  mechanical  and  spiritual  forces 
that  the  one  passes  into  the  other  with  entire  facility,  and 
the  gradation  between  them,  like  all  lines  of  demarcation 
between  portions  of  Nature,  so  delicate  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cern where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  They  both 
seem  to  be  parts  of  a  higher  unity  so  closely  akin  to  each 
other  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  divorced.  They  may 
separate  for  a  season,  but  they  return  in  closer  communion 
than  ever,  and  show,  in  physical  things  as  in  moral,  that 
what  God  has  joined  together,  no  man  can  put  asunder. 

The  act  of  creation,  according  to  this  theory,  is  the 
change  of  spiritual  energy  into  its  equivalent  mechanical 
force,  and  this  is  transmuted  farther  until  it  becomes  em-, 
bodied  in  matter  for  its  phenomenal  action.  God  was 
from  eternity  all  in  all ;  the  only  substance,  essence,  power, 
intelligence,  goodness,  combined:  The  Many  united  in 
the  absolute  One.     He  contains  within  himself  potentially 
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whatever  was  at  any  time,  past,  present,  or  future,  in  spirit- 
ual or  material  form.  For  whatever  he  could  do  by  his 
almighty  power  was  actually  summed  up  in  his  being. 
Therefore  any  change  of  form  that  this  might  be  made  to 
assume — and  it  could  be  made  to  assume  any  by  his  de- 
termination— was  simply  a  transmutation,  a  change  of 
form,  a  materializing  and  localizing  that  which  already 
existed  in  him.' 

By  this  view  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  come  into 
complete  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  sci- 
ence. There  is  no  other  doctrine  of  science  which  so  com- 
pletely underlies  and  supports  the  structure  of  physical 
knowledge  as  the  conservation  of  force,  with  its  kindred 
principle,  the  transference  of  energy.  These  are  the  comer- 
stones  of  every  system  of  inductive  science.  They  are  the 
middle  terms  of  reasoning,  and  must  be  assumed  in  every 
form  of  philosophic  thought.  Any  scheme  of  theistic  cos- 
mology must  assume  that  all  was  potentially  in  God,  and 
that  in  creation  this  potentiality  became  actualized, 
by  some  process,  in  material  which  is  apprehensible  by  the 
senses.  Creative  energy  went  out  from  him  at  His  com- 
mand, and  was  transformed  into  a  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit,  of  intelligence  and  goodness.  The  One  becomes  the 
Many ;  and  all,  like  their  source,  were  very  good.  Each 
portion  of  energy  becomes  a  separate  individual,  a  monad^ 
a  microcosm,  a  perfect  organization  in  itself.  Each  was 
endowed  with  a  spirit  proper  to  its  sphere  of  actions.  Yet 
all  were  united  by  the  golden  chain  which  reaches  not 
only  from  heaven  to  earth,  but  to  the  most  distant  star  in 
the  firmament,  and  binds  them  together  in  an  organic 
whole.  These  become  separate  in  space  and  time,  which 
are  conditions  of  finite  things.  But  they  are  still  united 
with  their  Creator,  who  is  limited  by  no  conditions,  being 
absolute.  The  Many  in  their  individuality  are  distinct ; 
in  their  oneness  they  are  the  same.     Great  is  this  mystery. 
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but  no  greater  than  the  union  of  body  and  spirit,  or  force 
and  the  instrument  which  transfers  it  to  productive  uses. 
The  world  is  full  of  mysteries  as  insoluble  as  the  method 
by  which  is  wrought  the  change  of  force  into  matter,  and 
back  again  from  material  into  force,  which  does  its  work 
and  then  seems  to  be  destroyed,  but  is  absolutely  inde- 
structible. In  truth  the  whole  business  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, nay  of  every  species  of  knowledge,  is  the  investigation 
and  classification  of  phenomena  which  are  the  expression 
of  this  alternate  transmutation. 

There  are  dark  problems  concerning  the  presence  of 
imperfections  in  being  created  by  a  perfect  Artificer,  or  of 
sin  finding  entrance  into  a  scheme  of  moral  government 
established  by  a  holy  God.  These  mysteries  are  not  for  us 
to  solve,  and  can  in  no  way  afiFect  our  responsibility  to  duty. 
For,  whatever  the  solution  be,  we  are  conscious  that  we 
have  the  power  to  render  ourselve  happy  or  miserable,  and 
that  no  one  can  do  this  for  any  one  but  himself.  We  come 
from  God  and  have  the  power,  despite  the  fact  of  our  es- 
trangement from  him  by  reason  of  sin,  to  return  and  be 
one  with  him  in  purpose  and  action.  "Our  wills  are  ours 
to  make  them  His."  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  is 
enough  to  enable  us  to  fulfill  every  duty  to  our  Master  and 
our  fellow-men ;  to  make  ourselves  fit  for  communion,  and 
perfect  oneness  with  Him  in  motives  and  character.  Our 
consciences,  armed  with  this  assurance,  teach  us  that 
whatever  is  gross  in  us  should  be  refined;  whatever  is 
physical  force  may  be  changed  into,  moral  energy,  and  our 
whole  nature  so  transformed  that  we  shall  again  be  one 
with  Him.  Manifesting  itself  first  in  man,  the  highest 
grade  of  created  being,  this  process  shall  continue  until 
there  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  For  the  creature  that  was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  was  subjected  to  this  in  hope  and  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
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liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  The  philosophical  conception 
of  creation  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  revealed  will  of 
God  looks  to  a  restoration  of  that  which  was  marred  by  sin, 
and  its  reunion  with  the  Creator,  whose  life  and  energy 
constitute  its  existence.  Then  all  things  shall  return  and 
be  subject  to  his  law,  and,  by  perfect  oneness  with  him. 
Cod  may  again  be  all  and  in  all. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
\y    THE  NEW  CHRONOLOGY  OF  PAUL'S  LIFE- 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  H.  GII«BERT. 

On  the  relative  chronology  of  Paul's  life  we  have  a  good 
many  data  in  the  book  of  Acts  and  in  Paul's  epistles.  Cer- 
tain periods  are  definitely  marked  off,  as  that  from  his  con- 
version to  his  first  and  second  visits  in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  i. 
i8;  ii.  i);  other  periods  are  of  unknown  length,  as  the 
missionary  tours  from  Antioch.  A  single  period  of  indefi- 
nite duration  of  course  renders  it  impossible  to  compute 
the  exact  length  of  his  Christian  career. 

On  the  absolute  chronology  of  Paul's  life  there  is  even 
greater  uncertainty  than  on  its  relative  chronology.  We 
do  not  know  the  year  of  his  birth,  his  conversion,  his 
death,  or  indeed  of  any  individual  event  in  his  life,  with  a 
single  exception.  The  year  which  he  spent  in  Antioch 
with  Barnabas  (Acts  xi.  26)  synchronizes  wholly  or  in  part 
with  the  year  44,  for  Luke  indicates  that  Herod  died  in 
Csesarea  while  Paul  was  in  Antioch,  and  Herod's  death  fell 
in  the  year  44,  not  long  after  the  Passover  (Acts  xii.  3).^ 
But  this  year  in  Antioch  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
period  of  uncertain  length,  for  it  was  preceded  by  the  work 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  followed  by  the  first  missionary 
tour  from  Antioch. 

Professor  Ramsay  attempts  to  derive  a  fixed  point  for 
the  chronology  of  Paul's  life  from  Acts  xx.  6-11.^  His  ar- 
gument is  as  follows :  Paul  and  his  companions  left  Troas 
on  Monday  after  a  seven  days'  visit.     Hence  they  arrived 

^  Antiquities,  xix.  2.        *  Expo'sitor,  1896,  p.  336. 
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in  Troas  on  the  preceding  Tuesday.  But  they  had  been 
five  days  on  the  trip  from  Philippi  to  Troas,  and  therefore 
must  have  left  Philippi  on  the  preceding  Friday.  Now 
Luke  says  that  they  started  from  Philippi  "  after  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread."  Ramsay  assumes  that  they  left  on 
the  very  next  day  after  the  feast,  and  therefore  that  the 
Passover  was  slain  on  Thursday.  This  was  true  in  the 
year  57,  but  not  in  any  year  immediately  before  or  after 
that;  and  consequently  Ramsay  holds  that  this  was  the 
year  of  Paul's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  From  this  he 
reckons  forward  and  backward. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  this  theory  absolutely  requires 
us  to  suppose  that  Paul  left  Philippi  on  Friday.  Luke, 
however,  neither  says  this  nor  does  his  narrative  necessa- 
rily imply  it.  He  simply  says  that  they  sailed  away  from 
Philippi  "after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread";  and  while 
his  narrative  speaks  of  hastening  in  order  to  be  in  Jerusa- 
lem at  Pentecost  (Acts  xx.  16),  this  evidently  means  only 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  long  stops  on  the  way. 
They  tarried  a  week  in  Troas,  several  days  in  Miletus,  a 
week  in  Tyre,  a  day  in  Ptolemais,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  days  in  Caesarea  (Acts  xx.  6,  17;  xxi.  4,  7,  10). 
Therefore  we  must  say  that  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
Paul  left  Philippi  on  the  day  immediately  following  the 
feast.  We  need  a  firmer  basis  than  this  if  we  are  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  chronological  results. 

Many  writers  have  thought  that  they  had  a  safe  point  of 
departure  for  reckoning  the  chronology  of  Paul's  life  in  the 
date  of  the  removal  of  Felix  and  the  appointment  of  Fes- 
tus.  Paul  was  arrested  two  years  before  the  removal  of 
Felix  and  was  sent  to  Rome  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
Festus  (Acts  xxiv.  27;  xxv.  6;  xxvii.  i).  But  here  again 
it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  point  of  departure.  Harnack, 
following  Eusebius,  puts  the  removal  of  Felix  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Festus  in  the  second  year  of  Nero,  Oct  55- 
VOL.  LV.  NO.  218.        3 
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Oct.  56.*  Holtzmann^  and  McGiflFert'  adopt  the  same 
year  for  the  appointment  of  Festns,  but  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  Tacitus  and  Josephus.  The  common  view  has  been 
that  Festus  was  not  appointed  until  about  60.* 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  evidence  for 
these  two  dates.  Harnack  accepts  the  testimony  of  Euse- 
bius,  who  says  that  Festus  succeeded  Felix  in  the  second 
year  of  Nero  (Oct.  55-Oct.  56).  Harnack  admits  that  Eu- 
sebius  is  not  always  right  in  his  chronological  statements, 
but  he  thinks  that  it  could  not  have  been  diflScult,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  to  learn,  in  Palestine,  the 
exact  time  of  the  accession  of  Felix  and  Festus.  He  holds 
that  the  date  of  Eusebius  is  confirmed  by  Josephus  and 
Tacitus,  for  Josephus  says  that  Felix,  when  accused  in 
Rome  by  certain  of  the  principal  Jews  of  Caesarea,  was  de- 
fended and  saved  by  his  brother  Pallas,  who  had  great 
power  at  court,^  and  Tacitus  records  that  Pallas  was  re- 
moved from  office  in  55.^  Accordingly,  unless  Pallas  was 
afterward  restored,  Felix  must  have  been  removed  from  of- 
fice not  later  than  55.  Finally,  Harnack  thinks  that  the 
chronology  of  Paul's  life  prior  to  his  imprisonment  under 
Felix  is  favorable  to  the  date  of  Eusebius. 

We  will  consider  these  points  one  by  one,  beginning 
with  the  last. 

Harnack  thinks  that  the  recorded  history  of  Paul  before 
his  arrest  in  Jerusalem  can  be  compressed  into  the  years 
before  53,  but  in  order  to  do  this  he  carries  back  the  con- 
version of  Paul  to  the  year  30.  Bousset  points  out  that 
the  existence  of  Christian  churches  as  far  as  Damascus  at 
^Die  Chronologic  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur,  Brster  Band,   1897, 

pp.  233-239- 
'  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  1895,  pp.  129-130. 

^  A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  1897,  pp.  356-357. 

^Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes,   1890,  Enter  Band,  pp. 

477-484. 

*Antiq.  xx.  8.  9.        *  Annals,  ziiL  14-15. 
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the  time  of  Paul's  conversion  is  a  grave  objection  to  this 
view.^  It  is  not  probable  that  the  year  of  th^  crucifixion 
saw  the  gospel  so  widely  extended  as  this.  Moreover,  it 
appears  impossible  to  bring  within  a  single  year  the  events 
of  Acts  i.-viii.,  especially  the  extension  of  the  gospel 
among  the  priests  (vi.  7),  the  events  which  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  deacons  (vi.  1-6),  and  after  these  things 
the  persecutions  of  Paul,  which  involved  many  trials  by 
the  sanhedrin  (Acts  xxvi.  10)  and  various  journeys  to  points 
at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  (xxvi.  11).  All  this  history 
cannot  reasonably  be  compressed  into  a  single  year,  and 
thus  one  of  the  outposts  of  Hamack's  position  must  be 
abandoned. 

Again,  Hamack,  as  also  Holtzmann  and  McGifFert,  lays 
much  stress  on  the  argument  formed  by  coupling  together 
a  statement  of  Josephus  and  one  of  Tacitus.  Josephus 
says  that  Felix  when  accused  of  misgovernment  was  saved 
through  the  intervention  of  Pallas,  and  Tacitus  says  that 
Pallas  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  emperor  in  55.  The  in- 
ference is  drawn  that  Felix  must  have  been  removed  from 
office  as  early  as  55.  Schiirer's  supposition  that  Pallas 
must  have  been  restored  to  favor  is  regarded  by  Harnack. 
as  precarious,  and  we  will  not  build  upon  it.  Still  the  in- 
ference which  is  drawn  from  the  happy  conjunction  of  Jo- 
sephus and  Tacitus  is  anything  but  necessary.  Suppose 
that  Pallas  had  been  dismissed  by  Nero,  in  order  to  hum- 
ble Agrippina,  he  was  not  thereby  stripped  of  power  and 
influence.  Tacitus  says  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  some 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  he  had  received  extrav- 
agant honors  from  the  senate  for  his  service  in  proposing 
a  law  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  free  women  with 
slaves.^  Now  this  man,  though  no  longer  in  Nero's  em- 
ploy, was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
iTheol.  Rundschau,  Erstes  Heft,  1897. 
'Annals,  zii.  53. 
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Rome ;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  statement 
of  Josephus,  that  his  solicitations  saved  the  life  of  Felix. ^ 
Josephus  may  be  in  error  in  saying  that  Pallas  was  at  that 
time  had  in  the  greatest  honor  by  Nero,  but  he  is  right  in 
the  essential  point  that  Pallas  saved  Felix.  The  "impor- 
tunate solicitations"  of  a  man  with  the  immense  wealth  of 
Pallas  could  hardly  fail  to  have  weight  with  the  unprinci- 
pled Nero,  even  though  he  had  removed  Pallas  from  office. 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  according  to  Tacitus, 
Nero  removed  Pallas  in  order  to  humble  Agrippina,  and 
not  primarily  out  of  personal  animosity  toward  Pallas.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  we  may  with  good  grounds  reject 
the  inference  which  Harnack  and  others  draw  from  the 
combined  testimony  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus. 

There  remains  then  the  bare  statement  of  Eusebius  that 
Festus  succeeded  Felix  in  the  second  year  of  Nero,  that  is, 
between  Oct  55  and  Oct.  56.  Now  Schiirer  says  that  the 
statements  of  the  Chronicle  are  often  arbitrary,^  and  even 
Harnack  admits  that  they  must  be  tested.^  For  example, 
Eusebius  says  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Nero,  and  Harnack  thinks  it  demonstrable  that 
Eusebius  was  four  years  out  of  the  way.  The  opinion  of 
Harnack  that  it  could  not  have  been  difficult,  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  third  century,  to  learn,  in  Palestine,  the  exact 
time  of  the  accession  of  Felix  and  Festus  will  probably 
not  be  shared  by  many  of  his  readers.  For  if  the  Roman 
historians  failed  to  preserve  the  exact  dates  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Roman  officials  in  Palestine,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Jews  of  that  land  preserved  these  dates  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  But  there  are  other  objections  to  this  statement 
of  Eusebius.  First,  Felix  was  sent  to  Judea  in  52,^  but 
Paul  said  to  him,  two  years  before  he  was  removed  from 
dffice  and  succeeded  by  Festus,  "Forasmuch  as  I  kno'w 

'  Antiq.  xx.  8.  9.        *  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes,  i.  484. 
'  Clironologie,  235.        *  Antiq.  xx.  7.  i. 
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that  thou  hast  been  of  many  years  a  judge  unto  this  na- 
tion, I  do  cheerfully  make  my  defense"  (Acts  xxiv.  10). 
Could  he  have  used  that  language  if  Felix  had  been  in  of- 
fice but  a  year  or  even  two  years?  Hamack  says  that  Fe- 
lix had  been  in  oflBce  from  three  to  four  years  when  Paul 
stood  before  him.  In  order  to  get  so  long  a  period  he  ac- 
cepts the  year  51  as  the  year  when  Felix  was  appointed 
(p.  236),  and  the  year  54  as  that  in  which  Paul  stood  be- 
fore him.  But  against  the  year  51  is  (i)  the  fact  that  the 
Armenian  manuscript  of  the  Chronicle  puts  the  appoint- 
ment of  Felix  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Claudius,  that  is  the 
year  52  ;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  Josephus  seems  to  put  it  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius.^ 

Moreover,  if  Festus  succeeded  Felix  in  the  siimmer  of 
56,  as  Hamack  believes,  and  if  Luke's  statement  be  true 
that  Paul  was  a  prisoner  under  Felix  two  full  years  (Acts 
xxiv.  27),  then  we  are  brought  back  to  the  summer  of  54, 
and  from  the  summer  of  54  back  to  the  year  52  is  not  a 
space  of  three  or  four  years.  At  the  outside,  it  is  only  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Paul  would  have 
spoken  of  this  period  as  one  of  many  years.  Harnack 
says  that  three  or  four  years  are  not  few  for  a  procurator^ 
and  so  seems  to  take  Luke's  language  as  though  it  had 
read,  "Since  thy  procuratorship  has  been  an  unusually 
long  oney  But  that  is  plainly  impossible.  The  expres- 
sion for  many  years  is  a  simple  statement  of  time,  and 
not  a  judgment  on  the  length  of  Felix's  procuratorship. 
Holtzmann  and  McGiffert  try  to  justify  the  language  <rf 
Luke  by  the  use  of  a  remark  of  Tacitus,  that  Felix  was 
over  a  part  of  Palestine  contemporaneously  with  Cumanus.^ 
But  Josephus^  knows  nothing  of  this  division  of  the  land. 
He  thinks  of  Felix  as  the  successor  of  Cumanus,  and  not 
a  cootempocary  ruler  in  Palestine.'    This  testimony  of  Jo^ 

1  Aati%.  xz.  7.  I.        ^Zcitpssdndrte,  pw  119;  A^oeltoiic  A|^  p.  558. 

«  Antiq.  XX.  6.  1-3;  7.  i. 
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sephus  IS  set  aside  by  Holtzinann  and  McGiffert,  and  that 
of  Tacitus  is  adopted.  Harnack  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  Tacitus,  and  therefore  probably  does  not  re- 
gard it  as  preferable  to  that  of  Josephus.  Schiirer  ^  prefers 
the  report  of  Josephus,  as  it  is  more  definite  than  that  of 
Tacitus.  Here  then  we  face  a  contradiction  between  Jo- 
sephus and  Tacitus.  We  cannot,  with  McGiffert,  discredit 
the  account  of  Josephus  on  the  ground  that  this  part  of 
his  narrative  contains  many  palpable  inaccuracies,  for  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus  also  is  not  without  its  improbable 
features.  For  example,  he  says  that  Claudius  sent  a  com- 
mission to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  two  provincial  min- 
isters, Cumanus  and  Felix,  who  were  charged  with  foster- 
ing strife  between  the  Galileans  and  Samaritans ;  and  then 
adds  the  remarkable  statement  that  Quadratus^  governor 
of  Syria,  placed  Felix,  one  of  the  accused  parties,  on  the 
tribunal  with  the  judges!  And  he  continues  that  Cuma- 
nus was  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  committed  by  both ! 
The  narrative  of  Tacitus,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  worthy  of  the  utmost  confidence,  and  so  preferred  to 
that  of  Josephus. 

One  thing  is  plain :  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  which  is 
contrary  to  that  of  Josephus,  and  on  whose  worth  scholars 
hold  opposite  views,  cannot  be  brought  into  court  and 
held  to  settle  an  important  question  in  controversy.  A 
chronological  result  which  rests  even  in  part  upon  such 
evidence  as  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  final  result.  We 
must  say  that  the  language  of  Luke  in  Acts  xxiv.  10  is 
still  a  grave  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  the  second  year 
of  Nero  as  that  of  the  appointment  of  Festus. 

But  while  the  evidence  is  against  this  year  as  the  date 

of  the  appointment  of   Festus,  no  year  can  be  definitely 

substituted  for  it.     There  is,  however,  a  convergence  of 

testimony  upon  the  period  between  58  and  60.     Schiirer 

*  Geschichte,  i.  477. 
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states  somewhat  as  follows  the  argument  for  the  year  60  as 
the  latest  possible  date  for  the  removal  of  Felix.^  It  ap- 
pears from  Acts  xxvii.  9  that  Felix  was  removed  in  the 
summer.  Now  since  Albinus  became  procurator  in  the 
summer  of  62  at  latest,  we  cannot  put  the  removal  of  Fe- 
lix in  the  summer  of  61,  since  that  would  leave  too  little 
time  for  the  procuratorship  of  Festus,  who  preceded  Albi- 
nus.^ On  the  other  hand,  the  chronology  of  Paul's  Chris- 
tian career  seems  to  require  a  date  as  late  as  58.  If  we  al- 
low three  years  for  the  events  of  Acts  i.-viii.,  and,  with 
McGiffert  and  others,  allow  seven  or  eight  years  for  the  in- 
terval between  the  conference  in  Jerusalem  and  the  arrest 
of  Paul,  these  periods  with  the  three  years  and  fourteen 
years  of  Gal.  i.~ii.  bring  us  to  57  or  58.  In  like  manner 
we  reach  the  year  57  if  we  start  from  the  year  44,  in  which 
Agrippa  I.  died.  We  assume  that  the  year  44  was  spent 
in  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26).  Then  if  we  allow  three  years 
for  the  first  missionary  tour,  and  one  year  for  the  events  of 
Acts  XV.  1-35,  and  eight  years  for  the  interval  between 
the  council  and  the  arrest  of  Paul  in  Jerusalem,  we  come 
to  the  year  57. 

We  therefore  hold  that  the  internal  and  external  evi- 
dence point  to  the  latter  third  of  the  sixth  decade  as  the 
period  in  which  Felix  was  succeeded  by  Festus,  and  we 
regard  the  year  58  as  more  probable  than  the  year  60.  As- 
suming the  summer  of  58  as  the  time  when  Festus  came 
to  Palestine,  we  have  the  following  approximate  dates : 

Arrest  of  Paul  in  Jerusalem,  summer  of  56  (Acts  xxiv. 

27); 

Visit  in  Achaia,  winter  of  55-56  (Acts  xx.  3) ; 

Tour  through  Macedonia,  autumn  of  55  (Acts  xx.  2) ; 

Work  in  Ephesus,  52-55  (Acts  xx.  31); 

From  Antioch  through  the  "  upper  country,"  52  (Acts 
xviii.  23-xix.  i); 

*  Geschichte  d.  judischen  Volkes,  i.  484.        *  Antiq.  xx.  8.  9-1 1. 
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Second  tour  from  Antioch,  49-51  (Actsxv.  36-xviii.  18); 
Conference  in  Jerusalem  and  work  in  Antioch,  48  (Acts 

XV.  1-35); 

First  tour  from  Antioch,  45-47  (Acts  xiii.  4-xiv.  28) ; 

Paul  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  35^44  (Gal.  i.  21;  ii.  i); 

Paul  in  Arabia,  32-35  (Gal.  i.  17-18); 

PauPs  conversion,  32. 

Again,  assuming  58  as  the  year  of  the  appointment  erf 
Festus,  it  follows  that  Paul  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  (Acts  xxvii.  9).  He  reached  Rome  in 
the  early  part  of  59,  some  four  months  having  been  spent 
on  the  way  (Acts  xxvii.  27;  xxviii.  11).  The  two  years 
of  mild  imprisonment  of  which  Luke  speaks  carry  us  for- 
ward to  the  spring  of  61  (Acts  xxviii.  30). 

The  date  which  is  assigned  for  PauPs  death  depends  not 
only  upon  the  date  which  is  adopted  for  his  arrival  in 
Rome,  but  also  upon  the  view  which  is  held  regarding  a 
second  Roman  imprisonment.  Harnack  holds  a  second 
imprisonment, -terminating  in  the  death  of  the  apostle.* 
McGiffert  thinks  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  at  the  end 
of  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  and 
this  he  assigns  to  the  year  58.^  Holtzmann  and  Jiilicher 
put  the  death  of  Paul  in  64,  though  Holtzmann  thinks 
that  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii.  30  terminated  in 
58,  and  Jiilicher  that  it  terminated  in  64.*  Ramsay 
thinks  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  PauPs  martyr- 
dom took  place  about  67.*  Zahn  holds  to  a  release  from 
the  imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii.  30,  a  period  of  activity 
and  a  second  imprisonment,  and  he  puts  the  death  of  Paul 
in  66  or  67.*^    Spitta  also  holds  a  second  Roman  imprison- 

^  Chronolpgie,  p.  339.        '  Apostolio  Age,  p.  419. 

'2^itge8diklite^  p.  128;  Emldtiuig,  p.  26. 

^  Expositor,  1896,  p.  343. 

*  Binkitiuig  in  Am  Neue  Tmtagiwrt,,  Brsttr  Buid,  ii9f ,  p.  449. 
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ment)  and  puts  the  death  of   Paul  late  in  Nero's  reign, 
though  not  assigning  a  year.^ 

The  chief  evidence  which  seems  to  me  to  justify  the 
view  that  Paul  was  released  from  the  imprisonment  of  Acts 
xxviii.  30  is  the  following :  (i)  The  book  of  Acts  leads 
us  to  expect  a  release.  Lysias,  Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippa 
all  declared  that  Paul  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death 
or  of  bonds  (Acts  xxiii.  29;  xxiv.  22,  26;  xxv.  26;  xxvi. 
31—32).  These  previous  hearings  would  not  be  reversed 
by  the  supreme  court  without  good  evidence  against  Paul, 
and  what  evidence  could  the  Jews  bring  which  they  had 
not  already  brought?  I  will  draw  no  inference  from  the 
way  in  which  Acts  closes.  Inferences  contrary  to  each 
other  are  confidently  affirmed  by  different  authors.  Mc- 
Giffert  holds  it  inconceivable  that  Luke  would  not  have 
recorded  Paul's  acquittal,  if  he  had  indeed  been  acquitted  ;^ 
while  Zahn  says  that  the  only  inference  which  we  can 
draw  with  any  probability  from  the  conclusion  of  the  nar- 
rative in  Acts  xxviii.  30  is  this,  that  a  considerable  period 
in  the  life  and  missionary  labor  of  Paul  followed  those  two 
years,  for  which  Luke  did  not  find  room  in  his  second 
book,  if  it  was  to  be  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  first. 
He  thinks  that  there  could  have  been  no  worthier  conclu- 
sion of  the  book  or  of  the  work  of  Paul  than  his  death  as  a 
witness  for  the  gospel.*  Harnack  does  not  connect  the 
death  of  Paul  with  the  close  of  the  first  Roman  imprison- 
ment* Jiilicher  says  that  the  remarkable  conclusion  of 
Acts  allows  us  to  think  that  Paul  was  released,  though  for 
various  reasons  he  holds  that  he  was  not  released.^  But 
this  use  of  the  last  verses  (rf  Acts  is  manifestly  unwarrant- 
able.    We  cannot  yet  read  the  mind  of  Luke  so  as  to  say 

^Znr  Geschichte  und  l4tteratiir  des.  Urchristenthtuns,  Erster  Band, 
1893.  P-  107- 
«Apart>tif  Age,  p.  41a       ^Einleihiiig,  p.  438. 
<Cwnciiiiili>ii,  p.  139.       *  RJBktomg,  p.  17. 
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that  he  could  or  could  not  have  finished  his  book  as  he 
did,  if  Paul  had  still  been  living. 

(2)  A  second  reason  for  believing  that  Paul  was  released 
is  the  fact  that  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  be  released,  and 
he  had  this  conviction  toward  the  close  of  the  two  years 
(Phil.  i.  25;  ii.  24;  Philemon  22).  He  says  he  knows  \}[i2X 
he  shall  abide  in  the  flesh,  and  he  asks  Philemon  to  pre- 
pare for  him  a  lodging.  Now  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Paul  had  good  grounds  for  this  conviction  that 
his  trial  would  result  in  acquittal. 

(3)  The  Pastoral  Epistles  presuppose  a  release;  and  even 
if  these  letters  are  not  from  Paul's  hand,  they  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  tradition  of  his  release  in  the 
earliest  church.^  If  the  church  had  known  that  Paul  was 
executed  at  the  close  of  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii. 
30,  no  disciple  of  Paul  writing  in  his  name  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  would  have  ventured  to  assume 
that  Paul  was  released  at  that  time.  So  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles, whether  genuine  or  not,  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question. 

(4)  There  is  a  tradition,  reaching  back  to  the  first  cen- 
tury, that  Paul  went  to  Spain,  and  this  requires  his  release 
from  the  Roman  imprisonment.  Clement  of  Rome,  who 
speaks  of  the  apostles  as  belonging  to  his  own  generation,^ 
says  that  Paul  preached  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
that  he  came  to  the  limit  of  the  West  (r^pfia  t^9  Bvaeo^). 
Hamack  regards  that  expression  as  referring  to  Spain.® 
Spitta  remarks  that  no  Roman  writer  ever  said  that  he 
lived  on  the  boundary  of  the  West,*  and  that  we  cannot 
take  the  language  as  from  PauPs  point  of  view,  because 
the  Roman  church  knew  well  that  in  Paul's  thought  the 
limit  of  the  West  was  not  Rome  but  Spain  (Rom.  xv.*  24, 
28).     Zahn  also  holds  that  the  expression  refers  to  Spain.*^ 

>  Zahn,  Einleitung,  p.  437.        *  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  v. 
'Geschichte,  p.  239.       *Urchristenthiin,  p.  53.  .    ^Einleitung,  p.  435. 
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Thus  the  ancient  tradition  has  illustrious  supporters 
among  recent  writers.  McGiffert,  however,  dismisses  the 
tradition  as  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration,  and  yet  he 
fails  to  adduce  any  proof  that  Clement's  words  are  as  easily 
referable  to  Rome  as  to  Spain,  and  that  most  of  the  writers 
of  the  second  century  and  of  the  third  tacitly  assume  that 
Paul  met  his  death  in  Rome  at  the  close  of  his  two  years' 
imprisonment  there.  It  seems  also  that  he  goes  too  far 
when  he  denies  any  weight  to  the  Muratorian  Fragment, 
which  dates  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,  but 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  crystallization  of  beliefs 
much  older  than  the  close  of  the  second  century.^  Spitta 
argues  with  force,  that  this  canon  presupposes  a  tradition 
which  cannot  have  sprung  out  of  Rom.  xv.  24,  28.^  And 
surely  we  cannot  argue  that  Paul  never  worked  in  Spain, 
because  there  are  no  traces  of  such  work.^  What  traces  of 
his  work  are  there  in  Bercea  and  Athens,  and  Lystra  and 
Derbe,  and  in  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  outside  of 
Tarsus  and  Antioch?  We  cannot  deny  to  a  missionary 
the  honor  of  having  worked  in  a  certain  country  because, 
after  nearly  two  thousand  years,  there  are  no  traces  of  his 
work  discoverable. 

On  the  above  grounds,  therefore,  the  release  of  Paul 
from  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii.  30  seems  to  rest  se- 
curely. But  this  result  takes  us  only  a  step  toward  the 
determination  of  the  date  of  his  death. 

The  geographical  and  chronological  references  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  imply  an  eastern  journey  which,  on  a 
conservative  estimate,  requires  a  year  (see  i  Tim.  i.  3,  20 ; 
iii.  14-15;  iv.  13;  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  20;  Tit.  i.  5;  iii.  12-13). 
Assuming  that  Paul  was  released  in  the  spring  of  61,  we 
thus  come  to  the  spring  of  62  without  taking  account  of 
the  traditional  journey  to  Spain.     It  is  certain  that  PauPs 

'  Apostolic  Age,  p.  416.        '  Urchristenthum,  pp.  60-64. 
*  Apostolic  Age,  p.  416. 
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death  occurred  before  June  68,  for  it  is  the  unanimous  tra- 
dition of  the  early  church  that  he  suflEered  martyrdom  un- 
der Nero,  and  Nero  died  June  8,  68.  Thus  the  period 
within  which  Paul's  death  occurred  is  narrowed  to  five  or 
six  years  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  decade. 

We  have  already  said  that  "  Harnack,  Holtzmann,  and 
Julicher  put  the  death  of  the  apostle  in  the  year  64.  Holtz- 
mann does  not  argue  the  point,  but  simply  says  that  the 
two  years'  imprisonment  of  Paul  cannot  have  continued 
beyond  the  Neronian  persecution  of  64  (p.  128).  Julicher 
says,  that,  "according  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the 
early  church,  Paul  was  beheaded  in  Rome,  and  indeed  in 
the  Neronian  persecution,  therefore  in  the  summer  of  64" 
(p.  26).  Harnack  speaks  of  Paul's  death  in  the  summer  of 
64  as  certain  (pp.  239-240),  and  seems  to  put  it  there  for 
the  reason  that,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  persecution  by 
Nero  began  in  the  summer  of  64,  and  Eusebius  in  his 
Chronicle  puts  the  death  of  Paul  in  the  first  year  of  the 
persecution  (p.  241).  One  must,  however,  challenge  the 
statement  of  Julicher,  that  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the 
early  church  puts  Paul's  death  "  in  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion, therefore  in  the  summer  of  64."  Clement  of  Rome 
does  not  mention  Nero's  name  at  all  in  connection  with 
Paul's  death.  Eusebius  quotes  from  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
to  the  effect  that  Paul  and  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Rome,^  and  he  himself  puts  it  under  Nero,'  but  he  does 
not  connect  it  with  the  particular  persecution  of  64.  Zahn, 
whose  minute  acquaintance  with  the  early  Christian  literar 
ture  is  well  known,  declares  that  tliere  is  not  in  the  entire 
early  tradition  any  certain  support  for  the  view  that  Paul 
was  executed  together  with  many  Roman  Christians  ia  the 
year  64.^  Harnack  appeals  to  Eusebius,  but  he  must  cor* 
rect  the  statement  of  the  early  historian  before  it  can  be 

^History,  iL  a^.  8.  ^iii.  i.  a;  ii.  25^  5. 

«Einleitung,  p.  437. 
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nsed.  For  Eusebius  says  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  in 
the  fourteenth  or  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  that  is,  in  the 
year  68  or  67,  but  he  also  says  it  was  in  the  year  in  which 
the  persecution  began.  ^  Hamack  sets  aside  the  first  state- 
ment, but  holds  the  second.  It  seems,  however,  impossi-  • 
ble  to  suppose  that  Eusebius,  who  surely  knew  the  Roman 
historians,  could  have  made  a  mistake  of  four  years  in  the 
date  of  the  persecution  of  the  year  64.  If  his  Chronicle 
actually  said  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  in  the  fourteenth 
or  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  and  that  this  was  the  first  year 
of  Nero's  persecution,  then  we  have  here  palpable  reason 
why  we  should  not  build  upon  this  statement  of  Eusebius 
at  all. 

But  aside  from  the  silence  of  early  tradition  there  is 
other  evidence  against  connecting  the  death  of  Paul  with 
the  persecution  of  the  summer  of  64.  Thus  Tacitus  tells 
us  that  Nero  put  the  Christians  to  death  with  refined  cruel- 
ty. Some  were  burnt,  some  crucified,  some  given  to  wild 
.  beasts,  some  covered  with  inflammable  material  and  burnt 
as  torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero.'  But  early  tradition 
says  that  Paul  was  beheaded^  and  this  suggests  a  legal  exe- 
cution rather  than  Nero's  tortures. 

Again,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  do  not  allow  us  to  think 
that  Paul  perished  simply  because  he  was  a  Christian,  for 
it  surely  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  prove  this  charge 
against  the  venerable  apostle,  but  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
\act  him*on  the  charges  which  were  brought  There  was 
a  first  defense,  and  then  at  least  one  more  hearing  (2  Tim. 
iv.  16).  Now  whether  this  writing  is  from  the  hand  of 
Paul  or  of  one  of  his  disciples,  it  presupposes  a  tradition 
two  hundred  years  older  than  the  time  of  Eusebius. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  is  against  con- 
necting the  death  of  Paul  with  the  persecution  by  Nero  in 
the  summer  of  64.     Paul  died  a  martyr,  for  he  had  done 
*  Chronologic,  p.  241.        'Annals,  xv.  44. 
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nothing  worthy  of  death  or  bonds,  but  he  did  not  fall,  as 
those  who  perished  in  the  summer  of  64,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
rage  and  cruelty  of  Nero.  The  exact  year  of  his  death 
cannot  be  determined,  but  we  may,  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  assign  it  to  the  last  three  or  four  years  of. 
Nero's  reign,  that  is  to  the  period  between  65  or  66  and  68. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    RECENT 
ENGLISH  VERSE. 

BY  EDWARD   MORTIMER  CHAPBIAN. 

"  A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me: 
'  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  "* 

•*  The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the  soul  of  a  man; 
And  the  man  said,  *  Am  I  your  debtor  ?  * 
And  the  Lord, — *  Not  yet:  but  make  it  as  clean  as  you  can, 
And  then  I  will  let  you  a  better,*  '* 

The  late  Principal  Shairp  defined  the  province  of  poetry 
as  follows :  "...  the  whole  range  of  existence,  or  any 
part  of  it,  when  imaginatively  apprehended,  seized  on  the 
side  of  its  human  interest,  may  be  transfigured  into  poetry. 
There  is  nothing  that  exists  except  things  ignoble  and 
mean,  in  which  the  true  poet  may  not  find  himself  at 
home,"  It  was  an  attempt  at  definition  which  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutton  has  very  properly  criticized  because  of  its  too  rad- 
ical exclusion  of  the  ignoble  and  the  mean.  The  poet, 
like  the  prtocher,  must  recognize  the  cogency  of  the  old 
dictum,  Huntani  nihil  alienum. 

**  And  the  shamed  listeners  knew  the  spell 
That  stiU  enchants  the  years, 
When  the  world's  commonplaces  feU 
In  music  on  their  ears." 

It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  It  will  be  so  until  the 
end.  And  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  ignoble  and 
the  mean  form  a  part  of  life's  commonplace.  When  Words- 
worth sang  of  "the  still  sad  music  of  htmianity,"  he  recog- 
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nized  the  fact  that  the  poet  must  take  account  of  the  igno- 
ble and  the  mean  if  he  would  interpret  life,  and  for  that 
very  reason  he  must  write  much  of  his  music  in  a  minor  key. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  take  account  of  the  commonplace 
with  especial  reference,  if  you  please,  to  the  ignoble  and 
the  mean,  and  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  deal  with  it 
exclusively,  or  to  treat  it  as  though  it  were  out  of  all  real 
relation  to  the  ideal.  -Such  a  course,  if  consistently  pur- 
sued, is  likely  to  keep  a  man  in  the  category  of  the  minor 
poets  all  his  days,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  art  may  reach 
a  high  stage  of  development.  The  world  demands  that 
the  poet,  like  the  preacher,  shall  reflect  life,  including  life's 
commonplace;  but  it  will  withhold  the  meed  of  greatness 
from  both  unless  they  are  able  to  show  how  this  common- 
place may  be  brought  into  harmonious  relation  to  the 
ideal.  It  knows  instinctively  that  neither  poet  nor  preacher 
can  be  great  except  he  be  something  of  a  prophet. 

It  was  the  lack  of  this  prophetic  spirit  among  English 
poets  that  Jowett  used  to  lament,  not  without  some  exag- 
geration. "They  have,"  he  somewhere  wrote,  "art  and 
sentiment  and  imagination,  but  no  moral  force.  Our  dear 
friend  Clough  had  a  touch  of  something  that  might  have 
been  great  had  he  been  in  other  circumstances."  These 
words  suggest  the  distinction  which  will  be  recognized  in 
this  article  between  the  major  and  the  minor  poet.  Granted 
for  the  moment  that  both  are  equal  in  the  technique  of 
their  art,  the  latter  generally  poses  as  the  creature  of  his 
time,  admitting  the  supremacy  of  the  Zeitgeist^  while  the 
former  justifies  his  claim  to  preeminent  place  and  power  by 
his  evident  mastery  of  circumstance  and  his  ability  to  make 
the  Zeitgeist  do  his  bidding.  In  the  development  of  my 
subject  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  the  minor  English 
poets  of  the  last  five  and  thirty  years,  partly  because  the 
distinction  to  which  I  have  just  referred  is  more  clearly 
marked  in  recent  English  poetry  than  elsewhere,  and  part- 
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\y  because  the  space  at  my  disposal  permits  the  cultivation 
of  but  a  little;  comer  of  a  boundless  field. 

About  a  generatidn  has  elapsed  since  tjie  world  of  would- 
be  pessimists  consented  to  lay  Byron  and  Heine  on  the 
shelf  for  a  time,  and  to  recognize  in  I^eopardi  a  leader  after 
its  own  heart  There  was  always  a  suggestion  of  the 
"shilling-shocker"  about  Byron.  No  man  ever  loved  to 
bait  Mrs.  Grundy  better.  And  there  was,  too,  something 
sensual  about  the  man's  personality,  that  wrought  itself 
into  his  work,  tainting  much  of  it  with  an  odor  of  lubricity 
that  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  civilized  nostrils.  Heine, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  hybrid  as  respects  both  national- 
ity and  intellectual  character,  possessing  not  a  little  of  the 
hybrid's  unnatural  and  occasionally  unearthly  beauty^  and 
something,  too,  of  the  hybrid's  lack  of  fiber  and  inability 
to  perpetuate  himself. 

But  in  Leopardi  the  age  found  a  mocker  to  its  mind. 
He,  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  voiced  the  utter 
weariness  of  a  human  heart  fed  upon  the  promises  of  ma- 
terial progress.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  I^eopardi,  but  the 
following  lines  from  the  "  Palinodia,"  as  translated  by  Mr. 
Townsend,  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  boasted  prosperity  of  the  future,  and  as- 
sures his  friend  Gino  Capponi : — 

"  Insolence 
And  fraud  with  mediocrity  combined, 
Will  to  the  surface  ever  rise,  and  reign. 
Authority  and  strength,  howe'er  diffused, 
However  concentrated,  will  be  still 
Abused,  beneath  whatever  name  concealed 
By  him  who  wields  them;  this  the  law  by  Fate 
And  nature  written  first  in  adamant: 
Nor  can  a  Volta  with  his  lightnings,  nor 
A  Davy  cancel  it,  nor  England  with 
Her  vast  machinery,  nor  this  our  age 
With  all  its  floods  of  Leading  Articles. 
The  good  man  ever  will  be  sad,  the  wretch 
Will  keep  perpetual  holiday.** 
VOL.  LV.  NO.  218.       4 
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Such  outbursts  remind  us  of  Mr.  Cotter  Morison's  lament^ 
that  "  Nothing  is  gained  by  disguising  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  remedy  for  a  bad  heart." 

Leopardi  died  in  1837,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
thirty-nine.  He  saw  but  the  beginnings  of  the  material 
and  philosophical  revolution  of  the  century.  But  when 
his  greatest  English  disciple  wrote  his  greatest  poem,  the 
century  was  nearly  three-quarters  done,  and  had  pretty  ef- 
fectually declared  its  character.  In  the  world  of  material 
progress  men  had  yoked  electricity  to  the  steam  of  Leo- 
pardi's  day,  and  in  the  realms  of  science  and  philosophy 
Evolutiqn  had  become  a  name  to  conjure  with.  But  nei- 
ther material  progress,  nor  unexampled  advance  in  scien- 
tific attainment,  nor  a  new  factor  in  philosophy,  sufficed  to 
bring  any  ray  of  hope  to  the  profound  melancholy  of  James 
Thomson.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
who  had  begun  life  as  a  regimental  schoolmaster,  and  who 
sustained  it  by  means  of  more  or  less  fitful  employment  in 
journalism  and  business.  Opium,  alcohol,  and  insomnia 
played  their  sorry  parts  in  it,  and  the  end  came  in  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital  in  1882,  while  Thomson  was  in  his 
forty-eighth  year.  His  "City  of  Dreadful  Night"  was  pub- 
lished in  1874,  and  was  so  little  known,  or  else  so  speedily 
forgotten,  that  when  an  enterprising  publisher  attempted 
the  other  day  to  reprint  some  of  Mr.  Kipling's  fugitive 
newspaper  articles  relating  to  Calcutta,  he  chose  this  same 
title,  apparently  unaware  that  it  had  been  appropriated. 
It  is  a  significant  comment  upon  the  world's  willingness  to 
let  that  which  has  a  manifest  savor  of  death  in  it  go  to  its 
own  place,  however  brilliant  the  conception  and  execution 
may  be. 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  is  the  abode  of  Melancholia 
— ^a  city  vast  and  somber,  lying  beside  a  tideless  sea,  nobly 
built,  well  inhabited,  but  upon  which  no  sun  ever  rises. 
Its  life,  Prometheus-like,  is  ever  renewed,  and  ever  eaten 
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out  by  quenchless  sorrow.  The  story  of  it  is  dedicated, 
properly  enough,  to^Leopardi,  and  in  his  Proem  the  poet 
utters  its  Apologia. 

••  Why  break  the  seals  of  mute  despair  unbidden, 

And  wail  life's  discords  into  careless  ears  ? 
•*  Because  a  cold  rage  seizes  one  at  whiles 

To  show  the  bitter,  old,  and  wrinkled  truth 
Stripped  naked  of  all  vesture  that  beguiles, 

False  dreams,  false  hopes,  false  masks  and  modes  of  youth; 
Because  it  gives  some  sense  of  power  and  passion 
In  helpless  impotence  to  try  to  fashion 

Our  woe  in  living  words  however  uncouth." 

The  traveler  enters  the  City,  and  passes  up  and  down  its 
streets,  following  one  who  seems  intent  on  some  sad  er- 
rand. This  proves  to  be  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ruined  shrines 
of  Faith,  Love,  and  Hope.  Here  Faith  was  poisoned, 
there  Love  died  by  violence,  and  yonder  Hope  starved^ 
The  seeming  despair  of  his  guide  moves  him  to  question : — 

**  When  Faith  and  Love  and  Hope  are  dead  indeed, 

Can  Life  still  live  ?    By  what  doth  it  proceed  ? 
**  As  whom  his  one  intense  thought  overpowers, 
He  answered  coldly,  Take  a  watch,  erase 
The  signs  and  figures  of  the  circling  hours, 
Detach  the  hands,  remove  the  dial -face; 
The  works  proceed  until  run  down;  although 
Bereft  of  purpose,  void  of  use,  still  go. 
*'  He  circled  thus  forever  tracing  out 
The  series  of  the  fraction  left  of  life; 
Perpetual  recurrence  in  the  scope 
Of  but  three  terms,  dead  Faith,  dead  Love,  dead  Hope." 

This  last  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  fantastic  mathemat- 
ical formula  of  pessimism,  obtained  by  dividing  threescore 
and  ten  by  the  persistently  recurring  Three ;  that  is  by 
33.3,  representing  the  years  of  a  generation,  or  by  333,  rep- 
resenting, as  in  the  poem,  dead  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  the 
quotient  in  either  case  resulting  in  an  infinitely  repeating 
series  of  the  figures  2,  1,0. 

The  City  lays  its  charm  upon  its  visitor : — 
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*'  Poor  wret^ !  who  once  hath  paced  that  dolent  oijbgr 
Shall  pace  it  often  doomed  beyond  all  pity, 
With  horror  ever  deepening  from  the  first." 

All  this,  however,  is  but  the  outward  seeming  of  the  City's 
life.  The  visitor  soon  becomes  aware  of  a  throng  in  the 
streets  pressing  toward  what  appears  to  be  a  cathedral. 
And  there  he  hears  its  philosophy  expounded.  The  great 
church  is  a  splendid  habitation  of  gloom,  wherein  a  vast 
multitude  hang  wistfully  upon  an  earnest  preacher's  lips, 
if  haply  he  will  show  them  any  good.  This  is  his  intro- 
duction : — 

<*  O  melancholy  Brothers,  dark,  dark,  dark. 
O  battling  in  black  floods  without  an  ark ! 
O  spectral  wanderers  of  unholy  Night ! 
My  eoul  hath  bled  for  you  these  sunless  years, 
With  bitter  blood-drops  running  down  like  tears; 

0  dark,  dark,  dark,  withdrawn  from  joy  and  light" 
Then  follows  the  doctrine : — 

"  And  now  at  last  authentic  word  I  bring. 
Witnessed  by  every  dead  and  living  thing; 
Good  tidings  of  great  joy  for  you,  for  all: 
There  is  no  God;  no  fiend  with  names  divine 
Made  us  and  tortures  us;  if  we  must  pine. 
It  is  to  satiate  no  Being's  gall. 
**  I  find  no  hint  throughout  the  universe 
Of  good  or  ill,  of  blessings  or  of  curse; 

1  find  alone  Necessity  supreme; 
With  infinite  mystery,  abysmal,  dark, 
Unlighted  ever  by  the  faintest  spark 

For  us  the  flitting  shadows  of  a  dream." 

And  here  is  his  application : — 

"  O  Brothers  of  sad  lives  !  they  are  so  brief; 
A  few  short  years  must  bring  us  all  relief; 

Can  we  not  bear  these  years  of  laboring  breath  ? 
But  if  you  would  not  this  poor  life  fulfill, 
Lo  you  are  free  to  end  it  when  you  will. 
Without  the  fear  of  waking  after  death." 
I  wish  that  space  sufficed  to  tell  how  a  lamentable  voice 
was  raised  from  among  the  congregation  in  confirmation  of 
the   preacher's  message,  although  between  the  wofds  of 
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mnxf  sentence  of  it  there  sounded  the  in^peasable  ] 

cbsiie  fte  comfort     It  closes  thus : — 

"  speak  not  of  comfort  where  no  comloit  is, 

Speak  not  at  all:  can  woids  make  foul  thiogp  fair  ?  - 
Our  life'aadieat,  our  death  a  black  abyss: 
Hush  and  be  mute»  envisaging  despair.'* 

And  this  the  preacher  in  his  turn  reaffirms : — 

'*  My  Brothers,  my  poor  Brothers,  it  is  thus: 
This  life  holds  nothing  good  for  us. 

But  it  ends  soon  and  nevermore  can  be; 
And  we  knew  nothing  of  it  ere  om*  birth 
And  shall  know  nothing  when  consigned  to  earth: 
I  ponder  these  thoughts  and  they  comfort  me.*' 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night, 

and  the  poem  leaves  us  without  the  city  gates,  beside  the 

giant  statue  of  its  genius,  Melancholia. 

*'  The  moving  sun  and  stars  from  east  to  west 

Circle  before  her  in  the  sea  of  air; 
Shadows  and  gleams  glide  round  her  solemn  rest. 

Her  subjects  often  gaze  upon  her  there: 
The  strong  to  drink  new  strength  of  iron  endurance, 
The  weak  new  terrors;  all,  renewed  assurance 

And  confirmation  of  the  old  despair.*' 

Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  set  beside  this  Apoc»« 
lypse  of  the  nineteenth-century  seer,  the  highly  poetic  pic- 
ture of  another  city,  drawn  from  quite  a  different  source. 

••And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  oomingt 
de^wn  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven 
saying,  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he 
will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them  and  be  their  God.  And 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away." 

Before  we  leave  Thomson,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
the  resultant  attitude  of  his  philosophy  toward  Nature.  One 
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passage  in  the  poem  called  "Vane's  Story"  will  illustrate 
my  meaning,  although  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  its, 
jocose  bitterness.     Vane  speaks : — 

**  For  I  am  infinitely  tired 
With  this  old  sphere  we  once  admired, 
With  this  old  earth  we  loved  too  well, 
And  would  not  mind  a  change  of  Hell. 
The  same  old  stolid  hills  and  leas, 
The  same  old  stupid,  patient  trees. 
The  same  old  ocean  blue  and  green. 
The  same  sky,  cloudy  or  serene; 
The  old  two-dozen  hours  to  run 
Between  the  settings  of  the  sun, 
The  same  three  hundred  sixty-five 
Dull  days  to  every  year  alive; 
Old  stingy  measure,  weight,  and  rule. 
No  margin  left  to  play  the  fool; 
The  same  old  way  of  getting  born 
Into  it,  naked  and  forlorn; 
The  same  old  way  of  creeping  out 
Through  death's  low  dobr,  for  lean  and  stout.** 

I  have  felt  justified  in  giving  this  important  place  to  Thom- 
son, because  scarce  any  one  else  has  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed the  philosophical  conclusion  of  a  pure  Necessitari- 
anism, when  once  its  debilitating  influences  have  oozed 
down  into  the  stratum  of  life's  commonplace. 

An  interesting  variant  of  the  same  general  type  is  to  be 
found  in  John  Davidson's  recent  "  Ballad  in  Blank  Verse," 
which  portrays  the  experience  of  a  rather  sensual  young 
Scotsman  whose  parents  are  deeply  concerned  for  his  spirit- 
ual welfare,  and  who  plead  with  him.  His  father  speaks : — 
**  My  son,  reject  not  Christ;  he  pleads  through  me; 

The  Holy  Spirit  uses  my  poor  words. 

How  would  it  fill  your  mother's  heart  and  mine 

And  God's  great  heart  with  joy  unspeakable, 

Were  you,  a  helpless  sinner,  now  to  cry, 
*  Lord,  I  believe:  help  thou  my  unbelief.*  " 

But  the  boy,  whose  blood 

"fulfilled 
Of  brine,  of  sunset,  and  his  dreams,  exhaled 
A  vision," 
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would  not  hear.  He  broke  his  mother's  heart,  and  then, 
to  please  his  father,  and  if  possible  to  atone  for  the  past, 
professed  conversion  and  came  to  the  Lord's  Table  with 
him.     We  cannot  follow  the  tragedy  in  detail.     He  finds 

*  *  like  husks  of  com 
.  The  bread,  like  vitriol  the  sip  of  wine  ! 
I  eat  and  drink  damnation  to  myself 
To  give  my  father's  troubled  spirit  peace.'* 

Of  course  he  ends  by  renouncing  all  that  he  has  confessed, 
shouting  forth  in  one  breath  his  determination  to  have  no 
creed,  and  in  the  next  his  acceptance  of  a  creed  compact  of 
pantheism  and  positivism,  and  concludes  with  the  deter- 
mination to  be  a  poet,  finding  comfort  and  inspiration  in 
Nature. 

**  No  creed  for  me  !    I  am  a  man  apart: 
A  mouthpiece  for  the  creeds  of  all  the  world. 
A  soulless  life  that  angels  may  possess 
Or  demons  haunt,  wherein  the  foulest  things 
May  loll  at  ease  beside  the  loveliest; 
A  martyr  for  aU  mundane  moods  to  tear; 
The  slave  of  every  passion." 

This  "Ballad  in  Blank  Verse"  is  less  logically  complete 
than  the  "  City  of  Dreadful  Night."  It  states  the  prem- 
ises, but  forbears  to  draw  Thomson's  bitter  conclusion. 
One  feels  in  reading  it,  however,  that  hopelessness  waits  at 
the  end  oif  the  story,  even  though  the  concluding  chapters 
be  yet  unwritten. 

The  literature  of  the  last  half-century  is  filled  with  inti- 
mations of  the  fact  that  it  takes  time  for  a  philosophy  to 
work  out  its  legitimate  conclusions  among  the  mass  of 
men.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  back  of  pessimism  as  a  philosophy  of  life  is  pretty  ef- 
fectually broken.  That  was  a  foregone  conclusion  when  it 
appeared  that  there  was,  if  possible,  a  larger  place  for  tele- 
olc^  in  an  evolutionary  than  in  a  cataclysmic  scheme  of 
creation.  But  in  spite  of  that  fact,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  practical  effects  of  a  pessimistic  scheme  of  thought 
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ihay  be  more  tftatiifest  ttfday  than  when  the  scheme  itsetf 
was  most  in  vogue  among  philosopher.  To  illusttate  my 
meaning,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  contrast  betweeti 
Tennyson's  tfeatinent  of  an  interesting  philosophical  prob- 
lem in  his  youthful  poem  of  the  "Two  Voices,"  and  his 
grappling  with  a  dreadful  fact  of  life  in  his  far  later  poem, 
"Despair."  The  former  deals  with  the  problem  of  exist- 
ence almost  as  calmly  as  Hamlet  did.  To  be  or'  not  to  be, 
is  a  question,  and  a  rather  entertaining  one.  But  in  the 
latter,  a  plain  man  and  his  wife  who  have  lost  all  grip  on 
any  hopeful  reality,  go  out  to  drown  themselves.  One 
succeeds.  The  other  is  dragged  back  to  life  and  conscious* 
ness  to  tell  his  rescuer  how  the  heavens  looked  to  the  oou-'' 
pie  as  they  started  out  upon  their  miserable  errand : — 

**  And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  universe  sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sky» 
Plashing  with  fires  as  of  God,  but  we  knew  that  their  light  was  a  lie; 
Bright  as  with  deathless  hope,  but  however  they  sparkled  and  shone. 
The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them  were  worlds  of  woe  like  our 

own. 
No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  in  the  earth  below, 
A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation  and  woe.** 

Tennyson  lies  so  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  that 
I  should  apologize  for  introducing  him  thus,  were  it  not 
that  "Despair"  so  well  illustrates  what  has  been  already 
said,  and  paves  the  way  for  the  next  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion. Had  the  world  turned  its  smooth  side  toward  the 
man  and  woman  in  the  poem,  their  hopeless  philosophy 
might  never  have  driven  them  to  desperation.  But  they 
were  literally  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Their 
faith  was  gone,  and  life  was  crowding  them  terribly.  To 
adapt  the  old  Stoic  figure,  the  house  was  smoking  in  its 
every  room ;  there  was  none  other  to  flee  to ;  so  they  must 
needs  out  into  the  open. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  social  problem 
in  its  varied  ramifications  would  prove  a  fruitful  theme  for 
the  more  serious  of  the  minor  poets.     Crabbe  and  Gold- 
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snoiifi  g»^rcrtlie  last  centiiry  some  little  foretaste  of  it  Hbod 
githr  jfcrttittiebta  over  it.  Kingsley  shocked  his  comfertk'- 
ble  age  ititd  at  least  thinking  dl  it  between  whiles.  But 
about  all  these  there  was  at  least  a  little  suggestion  of  the 
reformer.  There  was  something  didactic,  not  to  say  homi- 
letic,  in  their  manner.  It  remained  for  the  minor  poets  of 
a  later  generation  to  state  the  bald  factors  of  the  question 
with  a  bitterness  of  realism  that  sometimes  soofis  at  the 
problem  as  a  whole,  and  treats  the  reflection  of  its  painful 
elements  as  an  end  of  art  in  itself.  It  is  not  the  tragedy 
of  life  as  a  soul-stirring  thing  that  moves  them.  It  is  ra- 
ther the  dullness,  the  pallor,  the  sorrow,  and  the  bitter  mo- 
notony of  it  from  which  some  of  the  truest  artists  seem  tb 
have  drawn  their  inspiration.  Take,  for  instance,  John 
Davidson^s 

A  NORTHHRN  SUBURB. 
Roiled  by  the  fee'd  policeman's  knock, 

And  sad  that  day  should  come  again, 
Under  the  stars  the  workmen  flock 

In  haste  to  reach  the  morning  train. 
For  here  dwell  those  who  must  fulfill 
Dull  ta^s  in  uncongenial  spheres, 
Who  toil  through  dread  of  coming  ill, 
And  not  with  hope  of  happier  years. 
The  lowly  folk  who  scarcely  dare 

Conceive  themselves  perhaps  misplaced, 
Whose  prize  for  unremitting  care 
Is  only  not  to  be  disgraced. 
The  same  theme  is  dealt  with  by  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson, 
Madame  Darmestetter,  in  her  "  New  Arcadia,"  but  with  a 
distinct  recognition  of  its  ethical  implications. 

**  Others  shall  learn  and  shudder  and  sorrow  and  know 
What  shame  is  in  the  world  they  will  not  see. 
They  cover  it  up  with  leaves,  they  make  a  show 
Of  Maypole  garlands  over,  but  there  shall  be 
A  wind  to  scatter  their  gauds,  and  a  wind  to  blow 
And  purify  the  hidden,  dreaded  thing 
Festering  underneath;  and  so  I  sing.** 
Yet  she  is  far  from  disregarding  the  extremely  complicated 
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nature  of  the  problem,  as  is  shown  in  the  "Scapegoat," 
where  she  tells  the  story  of  a  beautiful  child  who  grew  up . 
in  wretched  surroundings  to  develop  a  miserable  life. 

**  Yet  now  when  I  watch  her  pass  with  a  heavy  reel, 
Shouting  her  viUainous  song, 
Is  it  only  pity  or  shame,  do  you  think  that  I  feel 
For  the  infinite  sorrow  and  wrong? 

"  With  a  sick,  strange  wonder  I  ask,  Who  shaU  answer  the  sin. 
Thou,  lover,  brothers  of  thine  ? 
Or  he  who  left  standing  the  hovel  to  perish  in  ? 
Or  I;  who  gave  no  sign  ?  ** 

All  things  considered,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  John  Davidson  has  given  at  once  the  grimmest  and 
most  searching  exposition  of  t)ne  phase  of  the  ever-present 
social  problem  in  his  poem  entitled  "Thirty  Bob  a  Week," 
in  which  a  lyondon  clerk  opens  his  heart  concerning  his 
struggle  to  live  upon  his  weekly  wage  of  thirty  shillings, 
and  expounds  something  of  the  philosophy  to  which  that . 
struggle  has  led  him.     The  Clerk  says : — 

**  I  face  the  music,  sir;  you  bet  I  ain*t  a  cur; 
Strike  me  lucky  if  I  don*t  believe  I'm  lost ! 

**  For  like  a  mole  I  journey  in  the  dark, 

A-traveling  along  the  underground 
From  my  Pillar'd  Halls  and  broad  Suburbean  Park, 

To  come  the  daily,  dull,  official  round; 
And  home  again  at  night  with  my  pipe  all  alight, 

A-scheming  how  to  count  ten  bob  a  pound. 

**  And  it's  often  very  cold  and  very  wet. 

And  my  misses  stitches  towels  for  a  hunks; 
And  the  Pillar'd  HaUs  is  half  of  it  to  let- 
Three  rooms  about  the  size  of  traveling  trunks. 
And  we  cough,  my  wife  and  I,  to  dislocate  a  sigh, 
When  the  noisy  little  kids  are  in  their  bunks." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say : — 

•*  So  p'r'aps  we  are  in  Hell,  for  all  that  I  can  teU, 
And  lost  and  damn'd  and  served  up  hot  to  God. 
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**  I  ain't  blaspheming,  Mr.  Silver- tongue; 
I'm  saying  things  a  bit  beyond  your  art: 
Of  all  the  rnmmy  starts  you  ever  sprung, 
Thirty  bob  a  week's  the  rummiest  start ! 
With  your  science  and  your  books. 
And  your  theories  about  spooks, 
Did  you  ever  think  of  looking  in  your  heart  ? 
**  I  didn't  mean  your  pocket,  Mr.,  no: 

I  mean  that  having  children  and  a  wife, 
With  thirty  bob  on  which  to  come  and  go. 
Isn't  dancing  to  the  tabor  and  the  fife: 
When  it  doesn't  make  you  drink, 
By  Heaven  !  it  makes  you  think. 
And  notice  ciuious  items  about  life." 
He  then  expounds  his  theory  of  Determinism : — 

**  I  give  it  at  a  glance  when  I  say  there  ain't  no  chance 
Nor  nothing  of  the  lucky,  lottery  kind." 

This  proves  to  be  a  singular  variety  of  Pantheism : — 

**  A  little  sleeping  seed,  I  woke — I  did  indeed — 

A  million  years  before  the  blooming  sun. 
**  I  was  the  love  that  chose  my  mother  out; 

I  joined  two  lives  and  from  the  union  burst; 
My  weakness  and  my  strength  without  a  doubt 

Are  mine  alone  forever  from  the  first: 
It's  just  the  very  same  with  a  difference  in  the  name 
As  *Thy  will  be  done.'     You  say  it  if  you  durst 
**  They  say  it  daily  up  and  down  the  land. 
As  easy  as  you  take  a  drink  it's  true; 
But  the  difficultest  go  to  understand. 

And  the  diflficultest  job  a  man  can  do, 
Is  to  come  it  brave  and  meek  with  thirty  bob  a  week, 
And  feel  that  that's  the  proper  thing  for  you. 
*•  It's  a  naked  child  against  a  hungry  wolf; 
It's  playing  bowls  upon  a  splitting  wreck; 
It's  walking  on  a  string  across  a  gulf 

With  mill-stones  fore-and-aft  about  your  neck ; 
But  the  thing  is  daily  done  by  many  and  many  a  one, 
And  we  fall,  face  forward,  fighting,  on  the  deck." 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  bitter  monotonies  of  life,  its  grim  real- 
ities of  poverty,  anxiety,  and  suffering,  its  sordid  necessi- 
ties even,  ever  before  found  so  large  place  in  the  material 
which  is  wrought  over  by  the  highest  art  into  poetry.     It 
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seems  as  though  the  age  had  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of 
the  influence  of  environment  upon  philosophy,  and  there 
is  a  note  of  insistent  pertinacity  in  the  "Why?"  which 
the  world  of  toiling  poor  is  ever  uttering,  that  meets  quick 
response  from  the  poet. 

It  is  a  question  worth  raising,  whether  this  constant  con- 
templation of  life's  sordidness  may  not  account  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  growing  love  of  the  cynical  and  the  grim 
which  has  been  so  manifest  during  the  last  score  of  years. 
Poetry  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  collect  and  interpret  the 
nightmares  of  folk-lore  and  folk-song.  A  typical  instance 
of  this  endeavor  is  to  be  found  in  Alma  Strettel  airf  Can- 
men  Syhra's  "  Bard  of  the  Dimbo-Vitza,"  It  is  an  anthol- 
ogy of  Roumanian  folk-songs  of  which  the  little  poem 
called  "The  Comforters"  is  as  typical  and  familiar  as  any. 

**  My  father  is  dead  and  his  cap  is  mine, 
His  cap  of  fur  and  his  leathern  belt — 

Mine,  too,  his  knives. 
When  I  fall  asleep,  when  I  slumbering  lie. 
Then  the  knives  spring  forth,  from  their  sheaths  they  fly 

And  roam  the  fields. 
I  know  not  whither  the  knives  have  strayed. 

But  when  morning  dawns,  at  my  window-pane 
I  hear  a  tapping — I  fling  it  wide. 

And  there  are  my  knives  come  home  again. 
*  Where  have  ye  been  ? '  I  ask  them  then. 
And  they  make  reply:  '  In  the  hearts  of  men  ! 
There  was  one  so  sick  for  love  and  torn — 

We  healed  its  wound; 
And  another  was  weary  and  travel  worn — 

We  gave  it  rest. 
For  dear  to  us  are  the  hearts  of  men, 

And  dear  their  blood; 
We  drink  it  as  furrows  drink  the  rain, 
Then  tapping  come  to  thy  window-pane: 
Make  way  for  thy  knives,  they  have  done  their  work; 
Now  wipe  the  blood  with  thy  sleeve  away — 
Thy  sleeve  with  the  dusk-red  broidered  flowers — 
And  wash  the  sleeve  in  the  river  clean. 
Then  thrust  us  once  more  our  sheaths  between. 

The  sheaths  on  the  leathern  belt.*  '* 
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We  should  make  a  sad  mistake,  however,  in  :su9fK)ett^ 
that  the  truest  poetry  of  the  recent  generation  has  been 
actuated  either  by  a  philosophical  pessimism,  or  by  the 
bitterness  of  realism  that  comes  from  an  unrelieved  study 
of  the  seamy  side  of  life.  Much  of  it  which  has  most  truly 
reflected  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  been  animated  by  a  sense 
of  man's  inadequacy  to  the  problems  which  life  sets  before 
him.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  suggest  a  comprehensive 
philosophy  for  man's  satisfaction.  It  rather  illustrates  life's 
present  moods  in  a  day  when  religious  and  ethical  convic- 
tions are  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Of  course  Matthew  Arnold  is  the  hierophant  of  this 
great  company  of  minor  poets,  whether  he  himself  is  to  be 
included  in  that  category  or  not.  To  quote  Mr.  Hutton, 
"No  one  has  expressed  more  powerfully  and  poetically  its 
[i.e.  this  generation's]  spiritual  weaknesses,  its  craving  for 
a  passion  that  it  cannot  feel,  its  admiration  for  a  self-mas- 
tery that  it  cannot  achieve,  its  desire  for  a  creed  that  it 
fails  to  accept,  its  sympathy  with  a  faith  that  it  will  not 
share,  its  aspiration  for  a  peace  that  it  does  not  know."  It 
is  characteristic  of  this  school  as  a  whole  that  they  never 
strive  nor  cry,  but  mourn  genteelly  and  in  excellently  bal- 
anced numbers.  The  loss  of  faith,  and  the  lack  of  any 
large  inspiration  for  life,  is  a  theme  admirably  adapted  to 
gentle  verse,  and  gentle  verse  has  flowed  superabundantly 
about  it 

What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  graceful  than  Mr. 
Swinburne's 

'*  And  love  grown  faint  and  fretful, 
With  lips  but  half  regretful, 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 
Weeps  that  no  loves  endure  "  ? 

Or  what  could  more  musically  set  forth  the  aspiration  of  .a 
multitude  of  would-be  unbelievers  than  the  same  poet?s 
"Pilgrims"? 
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**  We  have  drunken  of  Lethe  at  last,  we  have  eaten  of  Lotus; 
What  hurts  it  us  here  that  sorrows  are  bom  and  die  ? 
We  have  sAid  to  the  dream  that  caressed  and  the  dread  that  smote  us. 
Good-night  and  good-bye.'* 

Of  course  the  problem  of  the  uninspired  life  reaches 
what  may  be  called  its  acutest  stage  in  face  of  death. 
Such  a  life  manages  fairly  well  in  summer  and  good 
weather,  but  it  has  its  winters  of  discontent.  Mr.  Lecky, 
the  historian,  appears  to  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection, 
and  sums  up  life's  tragedy  in  the  apostrophe, 

*•  How  hard  to  die,  how  blessed  to  be  dead !  ** 

Mr.  RoUeston  of  the  Rhymers'  Club  sighs  for  Nirvana, 

**  When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  die. 
To-morrow  or  some  other  day, 
If  God  should  bid  me  make  reply, 
'  What  wouldst  thou  ?  *  I  shall  say, 
**  *  O  God,  Thy  world  was  great  and  fair; 
Yet  give  me  to  forget  it  clean  ! 
Vex  me  no  more  with  things  that  were, 
Or  things  that  might  have  been. 


** '  For  others,  Lord,  Thy  purging  fires, 

The  loves  reknit,  the  crown,  the  palm. 
For  me  the  death  of  all  desires 
In  deep,  eternal  calm.'  *• 

A  similar  lack  of  any  hope  or  expectation  in  death  is 
echoed  in  the  exquisite  threnody  of  Alice  Meynall  entitled 
"  To  the  Beloved  Dead."     It  begins : — 

**  Beloved,  thou  art  like  a  tune  that  idle  fingers 

Play  on  a  window-pane. 
The  time  is  there,  the  form  of  music  lingers; 

But  O,  thou  sweetest  strain. 
Where  is  thy  soul  ?    Thou  liest  i*  the  wind  and  rain.'* 

There  is  a  savor  of  the  Old  Testament  thought  of  death  in 
this,  and  in  the  same  author's  famous  **  Letter  from  a  Girl 
to  her  Own  Old  Age"  the  suggestion  is  distinctly  height- 
ened. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  curiosity  about  life  and  death  is 
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shot  through  with  a  glimmering  of  philosophical  hope  in 
Kiancis  Thompson's  lines, 

**  Life  is  a  coquetry 
Of  Death,  which  wearies  me, 
Too  sure 
Of  the  amour. 
"  A  tiring-room  where  I 
Death's  divers  garments  try 
Till  fit 
Some  fashion  sit. 
**  It  seemeth  me  too  much 
I  do  rehearse  for  such 
A  mean 
And  single  scene.** 
Of  course  the  characteristic  tone  of  this  whole  school  of 
poets  is  plaintive,  but  it  does  not  lack  here  and  there  a 
voice  that  pushes  the  question  to  the  ultimate  conclusion 
of  Omar  Khayyam : — 

"  Drink  !  for  you  know  not  whence  you  came  nor  why: 
Drink  I  for  you  know  not  why  you  go,  nor  where.** 

Such,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  perverse  Ron- 
deau beginning : — 

**  Let  us  be  drunk,  and  for  a  while  forget, 
Forget,  and  ceasing  even  from  regret. 
Live  without  reason  and  in  spite  of  rhyme.  .  .** 

But  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  mi- 
nor poetry  of  the  passing  generation  has  more  often  em- 
phasized anew  the  need  of  an  ethical  sanction,  and  the 
worth  of  high  ethical  ideals,  even  though,  in  the  lack  of 
such  a  sanction,  they  seem  essentially  unreasonable.  There 
is  profound  religious  suggestion  in  such  verse  as  Mr.  G.  A. 
Greene's 

**  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord; 

They  have  shattered  the  one  great  Hope, 
They  have  left  us  alone  to  cope 
With  our  terrible  selves:  the  sword 
"They  broke  which  the  world  restored; 

They  have  cast  down  the  King  from  on  high; 
Their  derision  has  scaled  the  sky; 
They  have  taken  away  my  Lord. 
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"  Tbe  strength  of  immortal  Love; 

The  comfort  of  millions  that  weep; 
Prayer  and  the  Cross  we  adored — 
All  is  lost !  there  is  no  one  abore: 

We  ate  left  like  the  beasts  that  creep: 
They  have  taken  away  our  Lord.** 

If  this  were  all  that  could  be  said  of  the  suggestion  of 
recent  verse,  I  doubt  if  any  sane  man  could  quite  bring 
himself  to  write  of  it.  But  it  is  not  all.  Side  by  side 
with  the  philosophical  despair  of  Thomson,  the  bitter  real- 
ism of  Davidson,  and  the  plaintive  resignation  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  his  school,  there  has  grown  up  a  new  realiza- 
tion of  the  place  of  man  as  a  self-directive  factor  in  the 
world.  The  poet  has  instinctively  discerned  that  Cause  is 
ultimately  of  the  nature  of  Will.  Men  cannot  be  cmi- 
vinced  for  very  long  that, 

**  We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 

Round  with  the  Sun-illumined  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show.*' 

They  know  that  they  are  something  more  than  this ;  and» 
do  what  they  will,  they  never  can  quite  convince  them- 
selves that  there  is  not  a  greater  Reason,  which  .their  own 
reason  feebly  reflects,  and  a  profound  Ground  for  Causa- 
tion of  whose  Nature  their  own  ability  to  originate  causes 
partakes.  There  have  been  those  who  find  the  now  fa- 
mous lines  of  Henley  "To  R.  T.  H.  B."  redolent  of  blas- 
phemy. But  they  seem  to  me  rather  a  very  ill-mannered 
response  to  such  a  command  as  came  to  St.  Paul  by  Da- 
mascus bidding  him  to  stand  upon  his  feet 

**  Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 
*'  In  the  feU  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed." 
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There  speaks  the  man  in  sore  need  of  being  brought  into 
right  relations  with  a  Heavenly  Father,  if  indeed  there  be 
a  Heavenly  Father  anywhere,  but  a  man  who  is  abundant- 
ly worth  bringing  because  he  is  very  conscious  of  his  man- 
hood's prerogatives  and  has  no  notion  whatever  of  trading 
them  for  the  first  convenient  mess  of  pottage  that  may  be 
offered  him.  It  is  not  a  normal  assertion  of  manhood.  It 
is  rather  a  rude,  perverse,  and  half-boorish  blurting-out  of 
a  badly  hypertrophied  egotism.  But  still  there  is  man- 
stufiF  there.  The  raw  material  of  an  apostle  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Love  is  at  hand,  only  waiting  to  be  wrought  over  and 
directed  toward  some  gracious  end. 

We  approach  a  little  nearer  to  a  sane  and  hopeful  view 
of  life  in  some  of  the  later  verses  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. He  loves  to  sing  of  men  who  look  out  with  clear  and 
discerning  eyes  upon  the  change  and  chance  of  human  ex- 
perience. 

•*  The  evil  wi*  the  guid  they  tak; 

They  ca'  a  gray  thing  gray,  no  black; 

To  a  steigh  brae,  a  stubborn  back 
Addressin*  daily; 

An*  up  the  rude,  unbieldy  track 
C  life,  gang  gaily." 

He  assures  the  confirmed  pessimist 

•*  Ye*ve  fund  the  very  thing  to  do^ 
That's  to  drink  speerit; 
An*  shuue  we'll  hear  the  last  o*  you — 
An*  blithe  to  hear  it !  ** 

and  closes  the  whole  discussion  with  this  rather  telling 
figure : — 

**  As  whan  a  glum  an*  fractious  wean 
Has  sat  an*  sullened  by  his  lane 
Tin  wi*  a  roustin*  skelp  he*s  ta*en 

An*  shoo'd  to  bed — 
The  ither  bairns  a*  fa'  to  play'n*, 

Asgleg*s  agled.** 

There  is  a  healthy  tone  about  this.     It  ^vors  of  utter 
antagonism  to  that  worst  of  heresies  which  would  reduce 
VOL.  LV.    NO.  218.  5 
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religion  to  a  mere  speculation,  faith  to  ability  to  repeat  a  I 
set  creed,  love  to  a  weak  good-humor,  and  hope  to  a  clever  ' 
betting  on  the  future's  chances.  A  hearty  welcome  should 
be  extended  to  the  robust,  even  if  ill-defined,  faith  of  Ste- 
venson and  Kipling.  They,  and  rather  against  my  will  I 
am  compelled  to  admit  Walt  Whitman  to  their  company, 
are  men  whose  blood  has  been  decently  oxygenated,  just 
as  all  religious  teaching  must  be,  if  it  is  ever  to  come  to 
anything.     Hear  Stevenson  again : — 

**  For  still  the  Lord  is  Lord  of  might; 
In  deeds,  in  deeds,  He  takes  delight;  ] 

The  plough,  the  spear,  the  laden  barks^ 
The  field,  the  founded  city  marks; 
He  marks  the  smiler  of  the  streets, 
The  singer  upon  garden  seats; 
He  sees  the  climber  in  the  rocks; 
To  Him  the  shepherd  folds  his  flocks. 
For  those  He  loves  that  underprop 
With  daily  virtues  Heaven's  top, 
And  bear  the  falling  sky  with  ease, 
Unfrowning  caryatides.'* 

Or,  if  you  will,  let  Mr.  Kipling's  McAndrew  take  up  his 

parable  of  the  marine  engine  showing  forth  God's  will  for 

men. 

•*  Fra  skylight-lift  to  furnace-bars,  backed,  bolted,  braced  an'  stayed* 
An*  singin'  like  the  Momin'  Stars  for  joy  that  they  are  made; 
While,  out  o*  touch  o'  vanity,  the  sweatin'  thrust-block  says: 

*  Not  unto  us  the  praise,  or  man—not  unto  us  the  praise ! ' 
Now,  a*  together,  hear  them  lift  their  lesson — ^theirs  and  mine: 

•Law,  Order,  Duty  an'  Restraint,  Obedience,  Discipline !  "* 

But  there  is  more  than  the  clear  sounding  of  a  healthy 

ethical  note  in  much  of  recent  minor  poetry.     One  need 

not  seek  far  before  finding  distinct  reiteration  of  the  Psalm-    . 

ist's  "Though  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,"  and  St. 

Augustine's  "Fecisti  nos  ad  Te."     So  Francis  Thompson 

sings : — 

•'  I  fled  Him  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days; 
I  fled  Him  down  the  arches  of  the  years; 
I  fled  Him  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
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Of  my  own  mind;  and  in  the  midst  of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him»  and  under  running  laughter. 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped; 
And  shot  precipitated 
Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasamed  fears, 
From  those  strong  feet  that  followed,  followed  after. 
But  with  unhunying  chase, 
And  unperturbed  pace. 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy. 
They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat 
More  instant  than  the  Feet — 
*  All  things  betray  thee,  who  betrayest  Me.*  ** 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  evidence,  in  prose  and  poetry 
both,  of  a  certain  ineradicable  hunger  of  the  soul  for  Faith^ 
which  no  substitute  can  either  pacify  or  satisfy.  The  cry 
of  it  runs  like  an  undertone  through  the  Autobiography  of 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  it  breaks  out  here  and  there  in  Clifford'^ 
musical  prose,  despite  that  brilliant  dogmatist's  unwilling, 
ness;  it  finds  petulant  and  sometimes  quite  unworthy  ut* 
terance  in  the  fretful  pessimism  of  James  Anthony  Froude* 
It  has  notably  inspired  the  muse  of  Symonds,  especially  ia 
the  sonnets  called  "  Figura  Animi."  But  it  has  found  its 
most  candid  as  well  as  most  beautiful  expression  in  a  son- 
net of  the  late  George  Romanes,  composed  at  a  time  when 
its  author  saw  no  hope  that  any  genuine  and  comforting 
faith  would  ever  come  back  ta  him. 

*•  I  ask  not  for  Thy  love,  O  I/>rd:  the  days 

Can  never  come  when  anguish  shall  atone. 

Enough  for  me  were  but  Thy  pity  shown, 
To  me  as  to  the  stricken  sheep  that  strays, 
With  ceaseless  cry  for  unforgotten  ways— 

O  lead  me  back  to  pastures  I  have  known, 

Or  find  me  in  the  wilderness  alone. 
And  slay  me  as  the  hand  of  mercy  slays. 

*•  I  ask  not  for  Thy  love;  nor  e*en  so  much 

As  for  a  hope  on  Thy  dear  breast  to  lie;  ' 

But  be  Thou  still  my  shepherd — still  with  such 

Compassion  as  may  melt  to  such  a  cry; 
That  so  I  hear  Thy  feet,  and  feel  Thy  touch, 

And  dimly  see  Thy  face  ere  yet  I  die.** 
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We  should  scarcely  expect  to  look  to  the  poet  for  any 
formal  religious  apologetic,  simply  because  argument  of 
this  high  and  sustained  character  lies  beyond  his  province. 
But  still  there  is  a  suggestion  concerning  the  Method  of 
Faith  in  eight  brief  lines  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

"  If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  man — 
And  only  a  man, — ^I  say 
That  oi  aU  mankind  I  cleave  to  him, 
And  to^im  will  I  cleave  alway. 
**  If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  God — 

And  the  only  God, — I  swear 
I  will  follow  Him  through  theaven  and  hell, 
The  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air.*' 

Thus  I  have  attempted  some  suggestion  of  the  thought 
of  the  day  as  it  has  found  expression  through  the  medium 
of  that  poetry  which  is  distinctively  interpretive  rather 
than  creative.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  sum  up  an  ar- 
gument, because  the  presentation  of  a  perfectly  articulated 
argument  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  article.  But  the  re- 
ligious significance  of  the  discussion  may  very  properly  be 
comprehended  in  these  words  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Crauford  in  his 
"Enigmas  of  the  Spiritual  Life." 

"  Poetry  is  as  music  come  to  itself,  rallying  from  its  di- 
vine trance,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  portray  those  sa- 
cred and  awful  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
utter.  The  very  root  or  spring  of  poetry  is  an  abiding 
discontent  with  the  actual  and  a  quenchless  longing  for 
the  Ideal.  .  .  .  Revolt  against  ^hat  is  thought  to  be  re- 
ligion may  inspire  a  great  poem,  as  it  inspired  Lucretius 
and  Shelley ;  but  acquiescence  in  the  vanishing  of  religion 
is  fatally  depressing  to  poets.  Gods  are  needed  if  only  to 
be  defied.  The  Sublime  may  live  in  apparent  antagonism 
to  the  Infinite ;  but  it  cannot  live  in  the  absence  of  the  In- 
finite.    Poetry  must  invent  a  God  if  none  really  exists." 

And  so  must  Life. 
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ARTICI.B    IV. 
MODERN  LIGHTS  ON*  THE  REFORMATION. 

BY  THK  RKV.  JAMES  UNDSAY,   li.A.,   B.D.,   B.SC. 

The  modem  lights  cast  upon  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  shown  a  new  way  of  estimating  its 
power  and  value.  The  new  view  is  that  which  comes  of 
regarding  it  more  as  part  of  a  wider,  more  general,  move- 
ment than  as  something  detached  or  isolated.  The  results 
of  this  new  mode  of  view  lie  in  the  direction  of  sounder 
conceptions  of  its  worth  and  success.  These  improved 
conceptions  spring  from  its  being  set  in  juster  relations  to 
the  advancing  science  and  scholarship  of  its  time,  and  in 
essential  connection  with  the  growth  of  toleration  and  libr 
erty. 

We  may  not  forget  that  the  age  was  one  of  literary  dis- 
covery, enthusiasm,  and  progress,  in  which  men  like  Lu- 
ther and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  found  it  a  glorious  thing  to 
live.  Renaissance !  this  it  was  which  acted  like  a  charm 
on  the  men  of  that  time,  and  brought  them  to  feel  as 
though  'twere  bliss  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive.  This  was 
the  joyous  dawn  of  that  life  of  the  mind  in  which  it  goes 
forth  into  th^  cosmic  life  of  Nature  to  find  it  gifted  with 
an  inexhaustible  youth.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch 
in  human  history  when  the  mind  of  man,  freeing  itself 
from  the  yoke  of  authority,  turned  to  thoughts  new,  high- 
er, and  vaster,  and  essayed  to  reconcile  the  traditions  of 
religion  with  the  teachings  of  antiquity.     Not  least  of  the 
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evils  from  which  mind  freed  itself  was  that  of  an  overshad- 
owing and  oppressive  supematuralism.  A  new  impulse 
wrought  within  science,  and  a  new  light  rested  upon  art 
The  age  was  one  of  the  new  birth  of  the  theoretic  spirit  pr 
impulse,  for  that  spirit  or  impulse  sprang  from  the  human- 
istic renewal  in  the  guise  of  natural  science.  Philosophy 
began  to  proclaim  the  autonomy  of  mind,  and  put  on  a 
universal  garb. 

So  far  as  the  Renaissance  is  concerned,  its  entire  philos- 
ophy lay  along  the  lines  of  recovery  of  a  disinterested 
study  of  nature.  But  the  thought  of  to-day  can  very  well 
see  how  closely  connected  with  the  past  all  the  new  quest 
of  humanistic  culture  really  was,  how  the  world  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  ideas  was  brought  to  life  again,  and  how 
dim  and  ill-defined  was  any  longing  for  a  worthy  goal. 
What  the  age  in  its  deepest,  if  least  defined,  desire  craved, 
was  not  really  Renaissance,  not  the  reviving  influences  of 
learning  or  the  transfiguring  effects  of  art,  but  rather  those 
moral  and  spiritual  renewals  which  meant  the  Reforma- 
tion. For  the  age  rightly,  if  vaguely,  divined  that  it  was 
a  greater — as  it  was  a  harder — ^thing  to  effect  the  rejuve- 
nescence of  the  religious  life  than  to  renew  the  life  of 
knowledge  or  aesthetic  It  was  still  wise  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  these  revivings  of  art  and  learning,  complete 
iienovations  as  men  declared  them  to  be,  by  no  necessity 
meant  the  new  births  of  the  moral  sphere.  These  were  in 
origin  and  impulse  human :  no  inward  impulse  prompted 
those,  in  whom  the  ancient  culture  and  ideals  had  so  re- 
vived, to  call  for  a  sursutn  corda  and  cry,  "  All  our  springs 
are  in  Thee"!  No  doubt,  the  humanness  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Germany  was  not  without  intellectual  impulse,  so 
Ihat  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  Reuchlin  and  Eras- 
mus passed  into  the  hands  of  the  intellectual  classes,  and 
a  spiritual  tendency  was  alike  evidenced  and  fostered.  But 
it  remained  ineffective  in  respect  of  positive  spiritual  te- 
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stilts  and  unfruitful  in  spiritual  and  creative  issues.  But 
a  reviving  of  classic  antiquity  as  the  Renaissance  might 
thus  be,  it  was  yet,  as  Professor  Eucken  (in  his  fine  vol- 
ume of  "Lebensanschauungen*')  very  properly  regards  it, 
first  of  all  something  which  signified  a  development  of 
modern  life. 

At  the  outset,  it  has  to  be  said  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  lack  of  firmness  in  the  hold  which  modem 
thought  has  of  that  aspect  of  the  Reformation  in  which  it 
appears  as  the  resistless  reaction  of  the  European  mind  or 
a  revolt  against  the  imperial  despotism  of  Rome,  with  the 
formal  or  mechanical  unity  it  imposed.  It  is  undeniable, 
as  Gcethe  indeed  said,  that  the  human  mind  tried  in  the 
Reformation  so  to  free  itself,  however  partially  it  may 
have  done  so.  Its  attempt  to  break  with  authority  was 
just  the  greatest  gain  of  the  movement.  The  thought  of 
our  time  more  clearly  affirms  Protestantism,  in  the  palmy 
r^ons  of  poetry  and  art,  to  have  been  the  precursor  of 
Protestantism  in  the  realm  of  reason,  and  also  in  that  of 
religion.  It  yet  apprehends  that  not  from  the  mere  feel- 
ing after  liberty — for,  as  Hase  has  it,  the  struggle  after 
freedom  was  regarded  as  a  subordinate  matter — and  not 
from  the  scientific,  but  from  the  religious  conscience  in 
Luther  did  the  Reformation  proceed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Luther's  re- 
volt  was  the  preaching  of  Tetzel  on  indulgences,  their 
shameless  abuse,  in  fact,  that  vhich  led  to  Luther's  ulti- 
mate rejection  of  them.  But  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  Luther's  theses  bore  merely  on  the  abuse  of  in- 
dulgences, for  they  really  aimed  to  summon  men  to  a  new 
view  of  life  and  its  relations  to  God  and  to  church.  Prot- 
^estantism  is  to  us,  as  to  Kahnis,  an  essentially  religious  de- 
velopment, and,  as  such,  to  be  measured  by  the  law  of  its 
own  territory  of  life.  The  form  it  took  in  Luther  was  due, 
9S  Kostlin  declares,  to  his  direct  and  mighty  grasp,  his  itt- 
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tuition,  and  his  unifying  view  of  truth.  The  Bahnbrecher^ 
or  path-breaking  pioneer,  was  he,  though  there  are,  of 
course,  the  senses  in  which  he  was  son  of  the  ages  that 
went  immediately  before.  The  mysteries  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  woke  in  Luther  a  deep  awe — the  speechless  awe 
that  dares  not  move;  and  his  perception  of  spiritual  truths 
and  realities  was  vivid  in  character.  It  was,  moreover^ 
joined  to  great  natural  shrewdness.  His  clearness  of  in- 
sight and  creative  genius  made  him  the  great  religious 
power  he  was.  Extraordinary  strength  of  will  and  indom- 
itable purpose  are  what  always  mark  him :  he  is,  in  fact^ 
apt  so  to  luxuriate  in  his  strength  that  he  becomes  to  us  a 
fine  example  of  that  v^pi^  or  proud  aggressive  strength  ta 
which  the  Greeks  so  fittingly  drew  attention. 
.  Deeply  do  the  lines  of  his  sturdy,  cheerful,  unconstrained 
Thuringian  nature  impress  themselves  upon  our  modem 
view.  It  was  the  greatness  of  Luther  that,  when  the 
monastic  world,  in  which  he  had  believed  and  lived,  fell  in 
ruins  around  him,  his  faith  in  the  new  world,  disclosed  by 
saving  and  justifying  faith,  never  for  a  moment  wavered. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  his  habits  of  self-scrutiny,  or 
attempts  to  get  behind  and  examine  his  feelings  and  inner 
experiences,  do  not  impress  us  with  the  calm  repose  we 
expect  to  find  attendant  on  true  strength.  Titanic  strength  is, 
as  we  have  said,  present  in  him,  but  he  is  by  nature  too  rest- 
less and  all  unquiet.  Impetuosity  marks  him,  but  not  the 
rashness  which  is  often  mistakenly  associated  with  Luther. 
This  Achilles,  with  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,  is 
marked,  in  fact,  by  great  caution. 

Harnack  has  not  thought  it  too  much  to  say  that  Luth- 
er's Christianity  was  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  our  own 
theologians  reinarks  that  Luther,  as  long  as  he  lives,  is  the 
Saxon  Reformation.  Modern  thought  indeed  retains  Luther 
as  the  representative  of  Protestantism,  of  large  ideas, 
and  of  individual  freedom,  in  a  word,  of  what  Isaac  Taylor 
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styled  an  uncompelled,  undamaged  service  of  the  man 
to  God.  For  it  sees  that  to  him  we  owe  the  moral  ideals 
of  the  life  of  to-day,  in  which  the  ascetic  ideals  of  medie- 
valism have  been  replaced  by  ideals  not  merely  humanistic 
but  Christian.  This  is  so  because  of  the  movement  he 
headed,  even  although  he  was  himself  much  less  the  cham- 
pion of  anything  like  liberty  or  toleration  than  might  be 
wished.  We  do  not  altogether  wonder  that  liberty  was  no 
perfect  or  immediate  result  of  Luther's  revolution,  for  we 
remember  that,  as  Lord  Acton  has  expressed  it,  "achieved 
liberty  is  the  one  ethical  result  that  rests  on  the  converging 
and  combined  conditions  of  advancing  civilization."  It  is 
the  unconscious  greatness  of  Luther  to  pave  the  way  for 
such  advancing  freedom  and  ethical  achievement.  There 
are  senses  in  which  Luther  is  clearly  the  precursor  of  Schil- 
ler and  Kant,  of  Lessing  and  Goethe,  even  though  he  main- 
tained an  attitude  on  the  servitude  of  the  will  very  different 
from  the  ethical  freedom  of  Kant  and  Schiller,  and  spurned 
that  liberalism  which  Lessing  and  GcEthe,  as  apostles  of  cult- 
ure, suggest  for  us.  Luther,  in  fact,  builded  better  than  he 
knew,  when  he  sought  to  rectify  the  church  by  repairing 
and  renewing  the  foundations  whereon  her  life  of  faith 
doth  rest 

For,  as  her  faith  is,  so  will  the  church's  strength  be. 
Therefore  was  it  that  Luther  gradually — far  more  gradu- 
ally than  the  Minerva-like  process  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been — came  to  lay  the  stress  he  did  on  faith  alone  as 
that  which  justifies,  and  even  that  faith,  as  conceived  by 
Luther,  a  very  abstract  thing  indeed.  Justification  became 
to  him  a  result  of  the  imputed  merits  of  Christ  in  a  way 
that  appeared  quite  independent  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
state  of  the  subject.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  antith- 
esis between  sin  and  grace,  or  Law  and  Gospel,  having 
attained  a  place  that  was  central  in  his  thought.  It  be- 
came, in  fact,  the  so-called  Angelpunkte  or  corner-stone 
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of  his  thought,  so  that  he  was  thereby  led  at  times  almost, 
but  not  actually,  into  grave  antinomian  tendencies. 

Less  religious  and  mystical,  more  intellectual  and 
humanistic,  than  Luther,  was  Zwingli,  with,  in  fact,  a 
marked  distaste  of  that  mysticism  to  which  Luther's  work 
owed  so  much.  Zwingli  was  far  more  detached  than  Lu- 
ther from  the  outer  organization  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
it  is  his  glory  to  have  brought  into  lasting  prominence,  in 
the  power  of  the  congregation,  a  general  principle  of  church 
government  whose  after  affects  have  been  so  lasting  and 
great,  for  social  and  political,  as  for  ecclesiastical,  life,  as  to 
be  beyond  dispute. 

Whatever  our  age  may  think  of  Calvin  as  thinker  and 
theologian,  it  is  ready  to  allow,  what  has  been  said  by  one 
who  has  no  special  proneness  to  Calvinism,  that  he  was 
the  pioneer  of  modern  efforts  to  reconstruct,  in  more  com- 
plete and  scientific  form,  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives. 

Less  logical  than  Calvin,  less  courageous  either  mentally 
or  morally  than  Luther,  stands  Melanchthon,  the  friend  of 
both,  scholar  and  diplomatist  of  the  movement.  Pre- 
eminently the  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
Melanchthon,  for  he  performed  the  important  function  of 
systematizing  the  theology  of  the  times,  and  his  literary 
productiveness  was  of  an  astounding  character.  His  range 
was,  in  fact,  encyclopedic,  the  age  of  the  specialists  being 
not  yet.  His  peace-loving  spirit  and  his  devotion  to  truth 
are  held  in  honor  to-day,  for  the  world  to-day — and  every 
day — ^is  less  in  need  of  the  rushing  reformer  or  the  dainty 
humanist,  than  of  the  peaceable,  pure,  and  devoted  Chris- 
tian. And  such,  we  may  allow,  was  Melanchthon,  albeit 
he  was  not  always  so  mild  as  is  popularly  supposed.  He 
had,  besides,  a  rather  larger  measure  of  that  spirit  of  com- 
promise whicli  seems  to  be  so  much  in  favor  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  own  country  to-day.     The  merit  was  yet  his 
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to  have  uncompromisingly  opposed  the  superstitious  tyr- 
anny of  Rome;  to  have  fostered  learning  in  face  of  the 
Philistinism  of  the  reforming  party ;  to  have  left  his  im- 
press as  the  "Teacher  of  Germany"  on  education  in  Prot- 
estant schools  and  universities;  to  have  mitigated  the 
rigor  of  theological  theory;  to  have  safeguarded  public 
order,  and  preserved  the  sense  of  historic  continuity;  to 
have  proved,  in  fact,  the  worthy  lieutenant  of  the  mighty- 
souled  Luther;  and  to  have  earned  the  veneration  and 
gratitude  of  after  ages,  in  respect  of  the  finely  disciplined 
spirit  he  displayed,  d,nd  the  calm  and  peaceful  services  he 
rendered. 

The  peculiar  niche  filled  by  Melanchthon  was  just  that 
of  standing  in  the  gateway  of  a  new  time,  and  trying  to 
focus  and  peacefully  unify,  in  and  through  his  own  single 
personality,  all  the  influences  at  work  amid  the  storm  and 
stress  of  his  age.  Therein  he  was  unique.  In  our  day  the 
restoration  of  the  unity  of  Christendom  in  a  purified 
churchly  community  is  clearly  seen  to  have  been  the  ulti- 
mate and  highest  end  of  all  Melanchthon's  efforts.  It  has 
been  properly  claimed  for  him  (for  example,  by  Professor 
A.  Domer,  of  Konigsberg)  that  he  really  opened  up  a  new 
world  to  thought,  in  the  way  he  passed  beyond  the  fonder 
dualism  of  nature  and  grace  to  recognize  the  unity  behind 
them,  and  clung  to  the  possibility  of  nature-knowledge  be- 
ing harmoniously  linked  to  knowledge  ethical  and  religious. 
There  seems  to  be  more  adequate  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  ethical  thought  of  a  philosophical  character  to-day 
than  ever  before.  And  it  is  clearly  realized  that  his  dis- 
tinctive service  lay  in  the  way  he  was  able  to  unite  the 
speculative  with  the  empirical,  the  naturally  known  with 
the  historically  revealed.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with 
Melanchthon,  for  to  him  Nature  also  is  offspring  of  God. 
Melanchthon's  ethical  feeling  and  his  dislike  of  antinomian 
perversions  are  among  the  characteristics  that  mark  him 
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off  from  Luther,  whose  friendship  he  retained  despite  every 
diversity.  More  than  an  Aristotelian  philosopher  the 
humanistic  Melanchthon  doubtless  was,  but  he  yet  brought 
forth  from  Aristotle  and  antiquity  the  principles  both  by 
which  his  own  thought  was  teleologically  determined,  and 
by  which  a  fruitful  discipline  for  the  sciences  was  reached. 
Prom  Melanchthon  we  must  date  a  new  epoch  in  dogmatic 
thought :  it  was  his  great  merit  to  have  redeemed  it  from 
scholastic  character  by  his  rich  infusion  of  elements  mysti- 
cal and  pietistic,  experiential  and  rational,  scriptural  and 
personal. 

Now,  without  saying  more,  we  affirm  that,  while  it  may 
be  perfectly  true  that  disinclination  to  look  in  the  face  the 
spiritual  greatness  of  the  Reformers,  and  supine  indiffer- 
ence to  the  necessity  for  the  Reformation,  may  be  only  too 
characteristic  of  our  time,  modern  thought  is,  in  its  sanest 
manifestations,  by  no  means  forgetful  that  the  truths  and 
principles  they  brought  into  view  live  and  move  and  give 
being  to  the  world  of  to-day.  It  recognizes  the  great  defect 
of  the  Reformation  to  have  been  its  leaving  the  real  reign 
of  dogma  or  speculative  theology,  untouched — its  leaving, 
that  is  to  say,  opinions,  definitions,  and  formulas  of  newer 
birt  hardly  more  fruitful  type  still  reigning  over  faith.  It 
sees  the  final  triumph  over  scholasticism  as  yet  to  come.  It 
admits  that,  in  its  speculative  connections,  the  Reforma- 
tion can  be  viewed  only  as  a  very  mixed  result,  whose  ben- 
eficial side  is  seen  in  the  way  it  made  men  fundamentally 
think.  It  sees  Christianity  to  have  been  left  by  the  new 
scholasticism,  too  much  as  veritable  dogma — all  too  little  a 
thing  of  'faith  and  love  and  character  under  the  free  im- 
pulse of  a  true  idealism.  It  acknowledges  how  great  need 
such  scholasticism  had  of  the  admonition  in  "  Faust" — 
**Das  Pergament,  ist  das  der  heirge  Bronnen, 
Woraus  ein  Trunk  den  Durst  auf  ewig  stiUt  ? 
Brquickung  hast  du  nicht  gewonnen, 
Wenn  Sie  dir  nicht  aus  eigner  Seele  quiUt." 
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"Parclinient  and  books — are  they  the  holy  springs 
A  drink  from  which  thy  thirst  forever  stills? 
To  inspiration  hast  thou  not  attained, 
Except  from  thine  own  soul  it  freely  wells." 

It  sees,  in  fact,  how  the  thought  of  faith,  and  of  the  justi- 
fication which  it  brought',  was  allowed  to  obscure  for  men's 
minds  the  Christ  of  faith,  even  while  it  welcomes  such  faith 
as  did  then  flourish  as  against  the  craving  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  the  ineffable  vision.  It  understands  how  dry  and 
unfertile  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification  by  faith  seems 
to  the  schematizing  view  of  reason,  but  how  real  and  true  to 
the  religious  feeling  was  yet  Luther's  passionate  proclama- 
tion of  it.  It  perceives  how  the  spiritual  movement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  a  thing  to  be  welcomed,  because  of  the 
cleansing  and  renewing  force  it  carried  for  the  church  uni- 
versal, and  in  spite  of  the  schism  it  involved.  To  be  wel- 
comed, even  if  any  choose  to  say — 

"  Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  such  a  heady  currance,  scouring  faults." 
For  we  shall  soon  see  what  ethical  force  it  brought  into 
play  in  the  world  of  that  time.  But  first  let  it  be  said  that 
modem  thought  regards  as  a  strange  and  arbitrary  ex- 
clusion Hamack's  treatment  of  Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
ism,  when  he  makes  the  Reformation  in  reality  an  exit 
{Wirklich  ein  Ausgang)  of  the  history  of  dogma.  It  recog- 
nizes the  undue  emphasis,  the  too  exclusive  stress,  laid  by 
the  Reformation  on  the  purely  subjective  aspect  of  its  great 
principle,  and  the  grievous  disposition  it  showed  to  sever 
the  inner  from  that  which  is  outward,  to  set  the  spiritual 
over  against  the  natural,  as  though  grace  had  come  to  de- 
stroy rather  than  perfect  nature.  The  pernicious  effects  of 
its  excessivcf  absorption  with  the  subjective  consciousness 
of  salvation,  to  the  neglect  of  the  objective  interests  of 
Christianity,  have  been  growingly  apparent  to  modem 
thought,  as  itself  but  too  conscious  of  wrestlings  with  the 
infinite  subjectivity  or  self-occupation  of  this  late  time. 
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The  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the  Reforming  peoples  we 
cannot  but  find  in  their  inherited  moral  force  plus  the 
spirit  of  science. 

Now  it  is  seen  how  it  was  through  the  Reformation  that 
the  world,  even  the  religious  world,  learned  that  the  ser- 
vice which  can  be  rendered  by  life  and  literature,  by  sci- 
ence and  art,  by  politics  and  philosophy,  is  a  service  which 
must  be  one  of  perfect  freedom — organic  freedom  of  ad- 
justment. It  is  further  seen  how  all  that  is  richest  in  sub- 
sequent culture  is  due  to  Protestantism  having,  despite  the 
lack  at  times  of  the  philosophy  of  what  it  was  doing,  never 
relinquished  this  principle  of  freedom  of  investigation.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  lamentably  inadequate  thing  merely  to  say^ 
with  Professor  Paulsen,  that  the  Reformation  helped  to 
bring  release  to  the  modem  spirit,  from  supematuralism, 
and  contributed  to  the  bringing  about  of  the  secularization 
of  modern  times.  As  if  the  Reformation  had  not  also  been 
a  leading  men  back  from  the  secularization  of  a  worldly 
church  towards  original  purity  of  faith !  As  if  it  had  not 
borne  anything  of  more  primary  significance  for  religion, 
life,  and  ethics,  than  his  admission  implies!  Of  course, 
there  were  the  freeing  from  medieval  supematuralism  and 
the  tendency  towards  secularization,  but  the  theological 
thought  of  our  time  does  not  suffer  itself  to  forget  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  to  God  and  of  personal  commun- 
ion with  Him,  free,  immediate,  spiritual,  won  by  the  Ref- 
ormation— with  which,  in  fact,  the  Reformation  began; 
nor  the  new  hopes  of  higher  life,  to  be  realized  here  and 
now,  which  were  then  liberated,  even  though  it  admits  a 
Christian  community  on  earth  to  have  been  much  less  a 
Reformational  ideal  than  it  should  have  been;* nor  the  the- 
ological interest  that  marked  the  era,  with  its  teachings 
about  the  universal  priesthood  and  private  judgment  or 
spiritual  certitude  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. 
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Just  as  little  does  it  forget  the  way  in  which  Catholi- 
cism, as  a  whole,  or  in  its  institutional  aspect,  denied  to  in- 
dividual members  the  immediacy  of  relation  to  God  which 
it  yet  claimed  for  itself,  and  entailed  a  woful  abdication  of 
that  conscience  which  is  man's  crown.  The  revival  of  eth- 
ical interest  which  marks  the  Reformational  era  is  not  to 
be  mistaken.  It  was,  no  doubt,  unfortunate,  in  respect  of 
such  looseness  of  morals  as  then  prevailed,  that  so  much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  intellectual  aspect  of  faith.  The 
evil  effects  of  Luther's  teaching  were  acknowledged  by 
himself,  for  his  rigid  insistence  on  faith,  and  faith  only, 
was  of  a  kind  that  easily  lent  itself  to  moral  perversion. 
No  unsatisfactoriness  or  imperfection  of  the  moral  effects 
of  the  Reformation  can  make  this  quickening  of  ethical  in- 
terest any  less  real.  Men  began  to  feel  that  all  things 
were  theirs,  theirs  to  be  used  in  the  world  that  here  and 
now  is,  and  that  in  such  using  of  them — without  ascetic 
taint  or  bias — ^all  the  ends  of  moral  life  are  satisfied.  The 
inwardness  of  faith  or  spiritual  redemption  taught  men 
another  mode  of  triumph  over  the  world  than  an  outward 
sprinkling  from  it  The  spring  or  motive-power  of  this 
quickened  ethical  interest  was  clearly  religious,  but  it  none 
the  less  really  achieved,  in  its  abjuration  of  the  lordship  of 
the  universal  church  over  conscience,  an  independent  sig- 
nificance for  the  moral  life  in  the  view  of  the  Christian  re- 
Ugion. 

Now  the  thought  of  to-day  sees  that  the  faith  begotten 
of  the  Reformational  spirit  could  not  but,  as  Dollinger  de- 
clared, purify  the  European  atmosphere,  impel  the  mind 
on  to  new  courses,  and  promote  a  rich  scientific  and  liter- 
ary life.  It  perceives  what  a  groundless  notion  is  that  of 
those  who  have  in  modern  times  taken  the  Protestantism, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  that  Reformation  by  which  the 
faith  was  saved,  to  be  anti-dogmatic  in  principle,  as  though 
the  reserved  right  of  perpetual  investigation  were  a  denial 
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that  there  is  anything  positive  and  ascertainable  to  inves- 
tigate. Certainly  Protestantism,  as  individualistic  in 
thought,  lies  apart  from  dogma  in  its  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  conscience;  but  what  has  just  been  said  must 
be  taken  as  true  of  Protestantism  even  before  it  passes  into 
a  method.  Protestantism  has  not  set  the  seal  of  its  conse- 
cration on  the  principle  of  individuality  without  knowing 
that  the  liberty  it  has  inaugurated  is  liberty  to  make  for 
religious  truth,  order,  and  progress,  in  making  for  which 
true  liberty  alone  can  live.  In  this  respect  for  the  princi- 
ple of  individuality,  it  forms  a  striking  antithesis  to  Ca- 
tholicism, which  has  elected  to  plant  itself  at  the  antipodes 
of  such  liberty,  and  has  really  usurped  the  place  of  the 
revelation  alike  of  history  and  of  conscience. 

But  now,  why  should  it  be  so  hard  to  see  that  Reforma- 
tion, in  principle  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
not  a  thing  done  once  for  all,  but  something  to  be  always 
and  forever  repeated  in  the  renewing  energies  of  Christian- 
ity? Why  should  our  Protestant  churches  care  so  much 
for  church  domination,  and  not  care  more  for  truth? 
While  the  reconstructive  powers  of  the  movement  were  far 
less  conspicuous  than  its  restorative  energies,  we  can  at 
least  be  abidingly  grateful  for  it  as  the  underlying  spring 
whence  have  flowed  all  subsequent  efforts  to  realize  a  true, 
because  spiritual,  universality,  in  the  higher  unity  of  a 
system  whose  center  of  gravity  moves  not  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  Christian  spirit.  We  are  nowise  troubled  when 
it  is  said  that  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  Protestantism 
lies  in  its  name.  For  no  nobler  stand  could  have  been 
made  by  its  founders  than  that  which  welcomed  death 
sooner  than  believe  a  lie.  Small  indeed  are  the  souls  that 
cannot  see  the  spiritual  greatness  involved  in  the  dead  set 
they  made  against  papal  indulgences  and  priestly  preten- 
sions of  every  sort.  We  can  recognize  that  Protestantism, 
however  it  may  be  said  to  live  in  its  protest,  can  be  no 
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fEulure  m  that  whereto  it  asphres.  That,  properly  speak- 
ing, iis  the  simple  assertion  of  the  principle  of  tme  individ- 
uality— ^the  self-activity  of  the  individual— or  the  ri^kt  to 
fulfill  the  duty  God  has  laid  on  individual  man.  Unlike 
•Catholicism,  it  claims  not  (from  our  standpoint)  to  be  a  re- 
ligion, but  is  content  to  cry,  ^^  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord.'*  For  all  that,  the  positive  theology  of  Protestant- 
ism was  strong,  noble,  independent.  The  theology  of  the 
Reformation  was  creative,  although  legalism  and  tradition- 
alism were  besetting  evils  of  the  century  that  immediately 
followed. 

This  individuality  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is 
begotten  in  us  by  the  power  of  faith,  but  faith  itself  in  its 
turn  comes  to  owe  its  very  life  to  this  principle  of  individ- 
uality. It  would  be  strange  if  our  thought  to-day  did  not 
see  the  individualistic  power  of  the  Protestant  faith  fore- 
shadowed in  the  very  way  in  which  it  from  the  first  created 
commanding  personalities,  whose  impress  has  been  left  on 
succeeding  generations,  and  whose  force  is  felt  to  this  hour. 
The  thought  of  this  time  calmly  but  confidently  maintains 
that  the  historic  vindication  of  this  daring  Protestant  prin- 
ciple of  the  unfettered  freedom  of  individual  power  or  gen- 
ius, as  the  only  condition  of  victoriously  progressive  scien- 
tific and  eesthetic  susceptibility,  has,  in  spite  of  occasional 
iconoclasms,  been  ample.  It  has  seen  that  principle  per- 
sistently opposed,  from  the  Jesuitical  side,  in  the  strained 
interests  of  authority,  but  also  as  firmly  adhered  to  as  the 
very  crown  of  moral  personality. 

What  it  awaits  is  that  justification  of  Protestantism  in  her 
children  to  which  intellectual  freedom  and  unity  at  length 
must  lead,  for  vital  individualism — when  it  shall  be  at- 
tained— is  beginning  rather  than  end.  It  has  outgrown 
every  view  of  Reformational  principle  which  is  satisfied 
with  regarding  it  more  as  memorial  of  the  past  than  as  re- 
serve of  the  future.  The  best  thought  of  the  time  chills 
VOL.  LV.    No.  218.  6 
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before  every  effort  to  press  modem  thought  into  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  the  thought  of  the  past,  and  ardently  pants 
for  the  ideal  which  in  Protestantism  shines  from  the  sky 
of  the  future.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  it  takes  religious 
Protestantism  to  be  less  an  end  than  a  means  towards  at- 
taining freedom  that  shall  be  full,  and  rounded,  and  com- 
plete, and  takes  it  to  be,  as  means,  of  quite  inestimable 
value.  It  takes  what  services  Kant  and  Schleiermacher 
have  rendered  for  the  theology  and  religion  of  our  own 
century  to  be  nowise  unrelated,  as  results,  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Inestimable  these  services  have  been,  albeit  they 
reached  not  perfect  or  satisfying  issues.  But  the  self-reve- 
lation of  God  in  Christ  recovered  for  us  by  the  Reforma- 
tion has  yet  more  glorious  truth  to  give  forth  for  us. 

And  when  we  speak  of  Schleiermacher,  it  cannot  be  for- 
gotten what  a  new  Reformation  he  has  introduced — a  Ref- 
ormation which,  beginning  in  a  new  sense  of  religion  be- 
ing brought  to  the  cultured  {gebildeten)  among  its  de- 
spisers,  awaits  to-day  the  perfect  result  that  will  be  reached 
when  religion  shall  descend  with  renovating  power  to  the 
uncultured  {ungebildeten)  among  its  despisers.  For  the 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  why  the  interests  of  these  latter 
are  to  be  considered  not  less  than  those  of  the  former.  And 
so  it  comes  that,  with  its  large  outlook  but  too  scanty  lei- 
sure fo;:  seeing  visions,  the  thought  of  to-day  drops  before 
every  surmise  that  the  Reformational  position  or  principle 
may  now  lose  its  force,  the  venerated  word,  E  pur  si  mu- 
ove;  for  it  sees  that  "  the  end  is  not  yet."  It  sees  that 
there  is  an  unexhausted  vitality  in  the  Protestantism  of  a 
Leibnitz,  a  Newton,  a  Milton,  a  Butler,  a  Goethe,  a  Schlei- 
ermacher, a  Wordsworth,  a  Dorner,  a  Ranke,  a  Martineau, 
which  proclaims  new  developments  and  advancing  regen- 
eration for  humanity.  It  sees  that  the  strength  of  Protest- 
ant ideas  is  augmented  in  all  conflict  with  Catholicism, 
and  that  the  sense  of  their  worth  is  thereby  deepened. 
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But  this  does  not  keep  it  from  recognizing  that  there  is  an 
intellectualism — of  the  hard,  all-in-all  sort — in  Protestant- 
ism that  yet  remains  to  be  broken,  ere  the  spiritual  ideal 
can  be  fully  attained. 

If  it  should  even  own,  with  Edmond  Sch^rer  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  that  the  days  of  Protestantism,  as  a  positive 
system  or  an  institution,  are,  by  reason  of  its  logical  incon- 
sistency, numbered,  it  should  yet,  with  him,  hold  fast  to 
the  principle  of  it  as  immortal.  It  certainly  owns  the 
need  that  Protestantism,  grown  more  ideal  to-day,  should 
seek  the  courage  and  secure  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
principles,  and  enter  more  fully  into  the  largeness  of  rea- 
son. Then  will  be  seen  how  little  the  thoughts  of  men 
have  entered  into  the  truth  of  religious  individuality 
brought  to  the  front  by  the  Reformation,  when  they  have 
been  content  to  regard  it  as  empty  protest,  on  which  might 
be  inscribed,  Viduitas  et  sterilitas^  rather  than  something 
which  "rests  not  now  by  day  or  night"  till  it  shall  see  all 
crowns  of  power  and  intellect  freely  cast  before  the  feet  of 
Christ.  Not  in  vain  has  an  enlightened  Protestantism 
meanwhile  striven  to  realize  that  whereunto  its  greatest 
teachers  have,  in  recent  times,  been  seeking  to  bring  it, — 
even  that  *'  equilibrium  of  the  fixed  and  the  alterable,"  in 
which,  through  communion  with  a  risen  Lord,  progress  is 
rendered  possible. 
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i  ARTICLE    V. 

EARLY  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

BY  H.  W.  MAOOUN,  PH.D. 

CONCLUSION  OF  SECOND  PAPER.* 

Much  of  the  region  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  is  now  a  barren  waste.  It  was  once  a  land  of  count- 
less lakes  and  numerous  rivers.  The  country  could  not 
have  lost  this  character  when  occupied  by  the  Indo-Irani- 
ans ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  tribes  behind,  rather  than  the 
need  of  pasturage,  was  probably  the  cause  of  their  onward 
march.  The  region  to  the  south  of  the  range  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  any  great  change,  and  it  was  proba- 
bly not  materially  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  It  is  a 
great  plateau  with  lofty  mountains,  and  extends  as  far  east 
as  the  Indus  valley.  In  its  extreme  northeastern  comer, 
just  under  the  Hindu   Kush,  lies  the  Kabul  basin,  which 
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was  for  many  centuries  a  part  of  India.  This  has  a  ttm» 
perate  climate.  The  descent  from  the  plateau  is  sudden^, 
and  the  change  in  the  climate  is  equally  marked.  It  is  a> 
c^on  of  scanty  rain-fall,  and  the  Indus  valley  is  intensely 
hot  Here,  in  the  dry  season,  everything  becomes  parched^ 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  gradually  turns  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  which  rises  over  all  the  plain  like  a  mist 
With  the  change  in  the  monsoon  comes  the  needed  and 
longed-for  rain. 

As  the  time  for  this  approaches,  a  slight  haze  begins  to 
be  visible  about  the  mountains.  It  gradually  increases  ini 
density  from  day  to  day ;  and,  in  the  course  of  several- 
weeks,  begins  to  form  into  floating  clouds,  which,  how* 
ever,  merely  serve  to  tantalize  the  suffering  beholders.  At 
length  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning  is  seen  in  the  r^on. 
of  the  peaks,  and  the  haze  at  last  begins  to  spread  over  the^ 
landscape.  The  action  now  becomes  rapid.  In  a  few 
hours  the  horizon  grows  black,  and  the  clouds  mass  them«> 
selves  in  the  heavens.  The  approach  of  the  storm  is 
marked  by  fitful  gusts  of  wind,  which  are  followed  by  ter-  * 
rific  blasts,  as  the  hurricane  gathers  itself  and  breaks  in  its 
fury.     At  times,  when  the  approaching  tempest  is  of  nmk¥ 
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sual  severity,  a  ruddy  glare  is  seen  in  the  sky.  The  light- 
ning begins  to  play  incessantly,  sometimes  in  broad  sheets 
of  flame,  sometimes  in  blinding  flashes  which  are  instantly 
followed  by  the  <:rashing  thunder.  The  rain  streams  down 
in  torrents.  It  is  the  typical  thunder-storm  of  the  tropics.^ 
What  wonder  that  a  profound  impression  was  made  on 
men  accustomed  to  worship  the  lightning  and  the  fire,  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  the  dawn  and  the  wind?  Although  the 
Aryans  may  have  met  with  an  occasional  tornado  to  the 

*  Cf.  Rev.  H.  Gaunter,  on  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon,  quoted  in 
SBE„  xxvi.,  Introd.,  pp.  xxiii.-xxiv.  Cf.  also  EH.,  p.  94.  It  was  the 
writer's  good  fortune  to  be  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  on  June  17,  18S2.  The  at- 
mospheric conditions  resembled  in  a  striking  manner  those  which  are 
said  to  attend  the  breaking  up  of  the  Indian  monsoon,  except  that  the 
action  was  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  day.  There  was  the 
same  hazy  look,  the  same  lifelessness  of  the  air,  and  a  similar  gradual 
formation  of  clouds.  When  the  cloud  masses  had  finally  taken  shape 
and  were  set  in  motion,  a  most  brilliant  and  dazzling  effect  was  produced. 
Magnificent  colors,  beggaring  description,  covered  the  southern  half  of 
the  sky;  while  through  the  clouds,  in  the  west,  shone  a  triangular  patch 
resembling  a  huge  sheet  of  burnished  brass.  Clouds  of  a  general  balloon 
shape,  but  coiled  into  a  spiral  form  and  ending  in  wicked-looking  twist- 
ing tails,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  which  shaded 
off  into  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  lightning  was  incessant.  AU 
natm-e  seemed  hushed,  and  the  very  animals  appeared  to  be  cowed  by 
the  approaching  storm.  Such  a  phenomenon,— followed,  as  it  was,  by  a 
fearful  roaring  and  crashing  as  the  wind  wrought  its  awful  havoc  (houses 
were  demolished  and  the  ground  fairly  bristled  in  places  with  huge 
splinters),  and  succeeded  immediately  thereafter  by  an  agreeable  health- 
giving  coolness  which  prevailed  for  weeks  in  delightfid  contrast  to  the 
oppressive  heat  preceding  the  tornado, — is  quite  suflScient  to  give  the  be- 
holder a  vivid  conception  of  the  Indian  hurricanes,  and  to  make  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Veda  seem  natural  and  fitting.  In  this  light,  the  Hindu 
storm  gods, — Rudra  (cf.  his  beauty  and  strength,  R-V.,  ii.  33,  3;  his 
coiled  hair,  i.  114,  i;  etc.),  Indra  (cf.  his  golden  car,  vi.  29,  2;  his  con- 
stant use  of  the  thunderbolt,  as  in  ii.  11,  10;  etc.),  and  the  Maruts  (cf. 
their  beautiful  appearance,  ii.  34,  2;  the  splendor  unfolded  by  the  skins 
worn  on  their  shoulders,  i.  166,  10;  etc.), — all  seem  very  lifelike  and  in- 
telligible. See  K.,  note  143,  or  M.,  v.,  p.  98.  The  absence  of  references 
to  M.  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  M.  for  reference  until  after  that  part  of  the 
paper  was  in  print    The  same  is  true  of  AH.  and  AM. 
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north  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  shifting  monsoon  must  have 
intensified  their  reverence,  given  a  new  color  to  their  con- 
ceptions, and  taxed  to  the  utmost  their  powers  of  expres- 
sion. In  the  effort  to  picture  these  manifestations  of  di- 
vine power,  the  Rsis  gave  to  posterity  their  boldest  concep- 
tions of  the  gods  whom  they  saw  in  these  phenomena. 

As  has  been  intimated,  fire,  possibly  from  its  connection 
with  the  lightning,  was  probably  regarded  as  sacred  even 
in  Indo-European  days,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
developed  into  a  divinity,  or  daimon,  until  Indo-Iranian 
times.^  Among  the  Hindus,  from  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  sacrifice,  *Fire'^  became  the  special  god  of  the 
Brahmans ;  'but,  although  Agni  took  on  various  new  char- 

^  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  no  one  attempted  to  com- 
pose hymns  before  the  time  of  the  Indo-Iranians, — the  art  of  hymn-mak- 
ing did  not  spring  Minerva-like  into  existence,  and  the  Indo-Europeans 
had  objects  of  worship, — nor  can  it  be  assimied  that  the  Rik  is  mostly  a 
survival  from  the  actual  Indo-Iranian  period.  There  may  be  a  few  hjTnns 
and  scattered  stanzas  which  have  survived,  in  practically  their  original 
form,  from  those  early  times;  but  they  can  hardly  be  identified.  That 
older  material  should  not  be  drawn  upon  by  the  poet-sages,  however, 
would  be  contrary  to  all  himian  history  and  experience;  and  many  a  sur- 
vival of  this  kind  there  doubtless  is,  especially  in  the  older  hymns.  The 
present  form  of  certain  hymns  implies  just  such  a  process.  The  prevail- 
ing view  is  therefore  probably  correct,  that  the  Rik  was  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  Panjab,  though  many  hjTnns  doubtless  originated 
in  the  Kabul  valley  to  tlie  west.     Cf.  EH.,  pp.  15-16. 

'  Men  seem  to  have  first  learned  to  produce  fire  by  observing  that  the 
wind  caused  dead  or  resinous  twigs  on  the  interlocking  branches  of  trees 
to  take  fire  by  friction.  They  then  began  to  obtain  fire  in  the  same 
way  from  the  same  woods.  Thi^  was  the  Hindu  method.  The  sticks 
used  were  the  '  parents '  of  Agni,  the  production  of  fire  being  looked  up- 
on as  an  act  of  begetting.  He  was  the  *  youngest  *  of  the  gods,  because 
'  born '  (kindled)  anew  every  morning.  The  fire  consumed  the  kindling 
sticks,  and  he  was  accordingly  said  to  devour  his  parents.  Fire  burns 
with  flames,  and  so  the  notion  arose  tliat  Agni  devours  the  forest  with 
strong  teeth.  That  the  figures  based  on  these  simple  physical  facts  were 
taken  more  or  less  literally  seems  clear;  but  how  much  they  imply  is  a 
question.  It  is  hardly  safe,  for  example,  to  assume,  simply  because  Ag- 
ni was  said  to  do  so,  that  the  Hindus  once  ate  their  parents.  They  may 
have  done  so;  but  Agni*s  powers  in  this  direction  seem,  as  a  matter  of 
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acteristics^  as  a  deity^  his  original  physical  featums  wtte 
always  retained.^  In  time,  the  light  and-  heat  of  the  soil 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  his  threrfold  birth — as  fire^. 
lightning,  and  sun — ^is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
Rik,  Many  were  the  feats  of  Agni,  and  he  occupied  a 
large  place  in  the  lives  of  the  people.^  His  hymns  are 
placed  first  in  the  "Family-books." 

The  sun,  at  first  worshiped  as  Surya,^  received,  as  god  o£ 
the  shepherds,  the  name  Pusan,*  *  Nourishing-one ' ;  while 
deeper  thinkers,  seeing  an  animating  spirit  behind  the  phys- 
ical orb,  came  to  call  him  Savitr,*^  'Impeller.'  .Others 
still,  observing  his  daily  feat  of  crossing,  the  sky, — ^he  was 
said  to  do  it  in  three  strides,— called  him  Visnu,^  'Active- 
one.'  The  new  names  may  have  been  confined,  at  first,  to 
certain  families  or  localities ;  but  they  seem  to  have  soon 
become  general.  In  this  way  the  sun  came  to  stand  for 
several  gods  in  the  Vedic  hymns. 

Closely  associated  with  '  Sun,'  are  the  A9vins,  '  Horae* 
guiding-ones,'  often  likened  to  the  Dioskouroi,  with  whom 

fact,  to  have  been  regarded  with  wonder.  Of.  MM3.,  pp.  253-257,  and 
R-V.,  X.  79,  4. 

^  In  this  respect,  Soma  alone  is  like  him;  for  the  other  gods  became 
more  and  more  abatract,  and  finally  lost,  except  in  certain  smrviving 
forms  of  expression,  their  original  physical  nature.  They  ultimately  be- 
came either  entirely  anthropomorphic  or  practically  disappeared, — in 
some  cases  by  absorption  into  other  deities. 

»K.,  pp.  35-37.  BH.,  pp.  105-112.  B.,  pp.  9-10.  O.,  pp.  43-47  and 
102-133.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  11-148,  arid  ii.,  pp.  4-22,  MM3.,  pp.  120,  127,  144- 
20a,  264-271,  and  303-305.    AM.,  §35,  pp.  88-100.     M.,  v.,  pp.  199-223. 

•K.,  pp.  54-55.  HH.,  pp.  17-19  and  40-46.  AM.,  §  14,  pp.  30-32.  M., 
iv.,  pp.  109-110,  and  v.,  pp.  1 55-1 61. 

*K.,  pp.. 55-56,  and  notes  209-212.  EH.,  pp.  50-56.  B.,  p.  20.  O., 
pp.  230-233.  AB.,  ii.,  pp.  430-430.  AM.,  1 16,  pp.  35-37.  M.,  v.,  pp. 
I7i-i8a 

•K.,  pp.  56-58,  and  notes  216-222.  EH.,  pp.  46-50.  B.,  p.  ao.  O4, 
pp.  64-65.  AB.,  iii.,  pp.  38-64.  AM»,  { 15,  pp.  32-34.  M.,  iv.,  pp^  no- 
li i,  and  V;,  pp.  162-170. 

•K.,  p.  56.  EH.,  pp.  56^.  B.,,p.  2a  O.,  pp,  227-230.  Afi.,  iL» 
iq).  414-419.    AMk,  2  17,  pp;  37-43fc.    M.,  iv.,  pp.  63r98  and  iiArii^, 
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thfiy  may  have  been'  originally  identical;^  but  they  elude  a 
caceful  analysis,  and  may  posfiibly  have  been  developed  in^ 
dependently.  If  they  were  once  identical  with  Castor  and 
Pollux,  they  must  go  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Indo- 
European  periods  They  seem  to  refer  to  the  twilight, 
which  is  very  brief  in  India,  and  are  associated  with  '  Dawn ' 
(Usas).  They  are  the  husbands  of  Surya,  the  daughter  of 
the  sun*  Usas^  follows  the  A^vins  and  brings  the  first 
light  to  men.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the 
Rik  are  addressed  to  this  goddess,  and  it  appears  likely 
that  the  Dawn-cult  was  mostly  developed  in  the  Panjab. 

But  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Vedas  is 
Indra,^  To  him  more  hymns  are  addressed  than  to  any 
other  deity ;  and  his  deeds,  many  and  various,  are  celebra- 
ted- with  due  glory.  Some  of  them  are  not  to  his  credit, 
and  his  worshipers  at  length  came  to  feel  that  his  violence 
and  treachery  needed  an  excuse.  Trita  was  accordingly 
made  the  scapegoat,  and  received  the  blame.  The  origin 
of  Indra's  name  is  not  known.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  trace  him  back  to  a  deified  giant,^ — an  "old  man  of  the 
mountains,"  or  some  local  hero. 

» K.,  pp.  49-52,  and  notes  171-172.  EH.,  pp.  80-86.  B.,  p.  21.  O., 
pp.  207-215.    AB.,  ii..  pp.  431-510.     AM.,  {  21,  pp.  49-54. 

«K.,  pp.  52-54,  and  note  193.  EH.,  pp.  19-20  and  73-^*  B.,  pp.  8 
and  21.  O.,  pp.  236-238.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  241-250.  AM.,  J  20,  pp.  46-49. 
M.,  ▼.,  pp.  181-198. 

*K.,  pp.  40-49,  and  note  141.  EH.,  pp.  20-21  and  91-96.  B.,  pp.  12- 
13.  O.,  pp.  95-97  and  134-185.  AB.,  ii.,  pp.  157-366.  E.  D.  Perry,  in 
JAOS.,  xi..  1885,  pp.  117-208.  AM.,  \  22,  pp.  54-66.  M.,  iv.,  pp.  79-9ii 
9^-96,  and  99-109;  and  ▼•»  PP-  77-139- 

^See  JR.,  pp.  292-300  and  623.  While  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
vk  abundant  material  of  the  kind  necessary  to  make  out  a  fairly  good 
OMe,  there  is  also  much  of  a  very  different  sort.  For  example,  in  R-V.,, 
iv.  18*  10,  his  mother  is  called  a  cow,  while  vrsan^  which  may  mean 
*  bolli'  is  a  common  epithet  of  the  god.  He  was  no  Apis»  however.  See* 
Bt  W.  Hoi^dns,  inJAOS.,  xvi.,  1896,  pp.  ccxxxvi-ccantdx. ;  and  MMa., 
pp.39J-39a. 
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But  Indra  was  not  a  deified  man.^     He  was  a  storm-god, 
the  god  of  the  warrior  classes ;  and,  if  he  seems  to  have 

^From  the  fact  that,  without  exception,  Indra's  name  comes  first  in 
the  'pair*  deities  of  which  he  forms  a  part  (see  K.,  note  114,  and 
JAOS.,  xi.,  1885,  p.  208),  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  word  Indra  "had 
an  original  adjective  value.**  E.  W.  Fay,  in  AJP.,  xvii.,  Apr.,  1896,  p. 
14,  footnote  4.  It  is  certainly  peculiar  that  with  both  Agni  and  Vayn 
(Indragni  and  Indravayii)  the  word  loses  its  accent;  while  with  the  lat- 
ter and  possibly  also  with  the  former, — the  form  would  be  the  same  in 
either  case,— it  remains  in  the  singular.  The  hymns  to  Indravayii,  more- 
over, and  most  of  those  to  Indragni,  are  placed  by  one  of  the  most  care- 
ful investigators  of  the  subject  (E.  V.  Arnold,  in  JAOS.,  xviii.,  1897,  pp. 
352-353)  among  the  oldest  in  the  Rik.  Can  it  be  that  the  word  was  orig- 
inally used  as  an  epithet  of  one  or  both  of  these  gods  ?  There  are  some 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  may  have  been  the  case.  Vayu,  or  Vata, 
means  *  Blowing-one,  Wind,*  the  prevailing  name  for  the  god  being 
Vayu,  for  the  wind  Vata.  K.,  p.  38.  EH.,  pp.  87-91.  B.,  p.  14.  O., 
pp.  224-226.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  25-28.  AM.,  \  30,  pp.  81-83.  M.,  v.,  pp.  143- 
146.  '  Wind  *  was  worshiped  by  the  Indo-Iranians,  if  not  earlier,  and 
the  Avestan  Vayu  is  a  fie  nd-sm  iter,  is  bright  and  glorious,  and  has  a 
golden  car  and  furnishings.  He  works  highly  and  is  powerful  to  afflict. 
To  him  Ahura  Mazdah  offers  sacrifice,  as  does  Thraetaona, — ^it  is  by  this 
means  that  he  obtains  power  to  conquer  Azhi  Dahaka  (cf.  Indra  and 
Trita  unitedly  fighting  Ahi), — and  he  grants  the  prayer  of  his  maiden 
worshipers  for  young  and  beautiful  husbands  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ar- 
yans for  power  to  smite  their  foes.  SBE.,  iv..  In  trod.,  p.  Ixiv.  /<&.,  xxiii., 
pp.  249-263.  Indra,  then,  has  some  of  the  features  of  both  Vayu  and 
Atar  (see  above,  Iv.,  Jan.,  1898,  p.  104),  as  they  appear  in  the  Avesta. 
The  Vedic  Vayu  has  a  thousand  cars,  or  wagons,  R-V.,  ii.  41,  i,  and  he 
blesses  his  worshipers  with  gifts,  viii.  46,  25;  but  his  hymns  are  mostly 
invitations  to  the  Soma-pressing, — there  are  two,  x.  168  and  186,  to  Vata, 
praising  his  chariot  (the  rushing  wind)  and  asking  for  blessings,— as  are 
those  to  Indravayii.  Vayu  is  mentioned  but  once,  iv.  21,  4,  as  taking 
part  in  Indra's  battles  (see  Perr)%  /.  r.,  pp.  162-163),  although  he  has  In- 
dra as  his  companion  or  rides  in  the  same  chariot  \nth  him  and  with  him 
receives  the  first  draught  of  Soma.  AM.,  pp.  55-56.  M.,  v.,  p.  144.  If 
the  later  identification  of  Indra  and  Vayu,  which  is  found  in  the  Brah- 
manas  (MM.,  Lect.  v.,  p.  167,  EH.,  p.  89,  Perry,  /.  r.,  p.  145),  was  based 
upon  an  original  unity  followed  by  a  differentiation  of  the  two,  the  lack 
.  of  other  references  to  Vayu  as  taking  part  in  Indra's  battles  becomes 
clear,  as  does  also  the  fact  that  Vayu  alone  sometimes  receives  the  first 
draught  of  Soma.  See  R-V.,  i.  134,  i.  The  origin  of  the  word  Indra,  as 
has  been  said,  is  unknown,  but  the  etymology  which  is  most  satisfactory, 
on  the  whole,  connects  Ind-ra  with  ind-u,  *drop'  (of  Soma  or  light), 
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his  home  in  the  mountains,  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
thunderstorm  in  such  a  region  as  northern  Panjab  or  the 
Kabul  valley.  Not  that  men  were  not  deified,  even  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hindus.  Yama,  *  Twin,'  the  king  of  the 
dead, — the  first  human  pair  were  Yama  and  his  sister 
Yami, — was  regarded  as  a  man  who  became  a  god ;  and 
the  Rbhus,  *  Adroit-ones,'  the  genii  of  the  seasons,  were 
also  regarded  as  deified  men;^  but  no  such  doctrine  is 
taught  concerning  Indra,  and  the  marked  anthropomorphic 
features  of  his  character  can  be  accounted  for  in  other 
ways.^  He  was  without  doubt  always  a  storm-god.  His 
hymns  are  placed  second  in  the  **  Family-books." 

with  which,  with  that  curious  play  upon  words  so  common  in  the  Vedas, 
it  is  often  associated.  See  K.,  notes  83,  b,  and  141;  and  MM2.,  pp.  395- 
396.  It  may  weU  have  puzzled  the  Aryans  to  know  whether  the  wind 
and  lightning  of  the  Panjab  were  the  gods  Agni  and  Vayu.  If  i  n  d  r  a, 
*  -wet,  dripping,' — such  torrents  of  rain  were  probably  also  new  to  them, 
— was  at  first  added  to  the  names  of  these  gods,  by  a  process  similar  to 
one  which  became  common  enough  later  on,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  same  gods  in  their  ordinary  capacity;  and  if  i  n  d  r  a,  '  dripping,*  then 
gradually  developed  into  Indra,  *  Dripping-one,'  with  some  pf  the  char- 
acteristics of  both  gods,  to  which  were  added,  in  time,  certain  new  ones  of 
Ills  own;  his  character  becomes  perfectly  intelligible,  even  to  his  enor- 
mous capacity  for  Soma.  See  Perry,  /.  ^r.,  pp.  126,  131-134,  154,  and  194- 
198,  Certain  it  is  that  Indra  and  Agni,  as  well  as  Indra  and  Vayu,  were 
very  closely  united ;  for  Agni  is  very  rarely  invoked  as  a  dual  divinity 
with  any  other  god,  and  Agni  alone,  of  the  other  deities,  is  called  Vrtra- 
lian  witli  any  frequency.  See  AM.,  pp.  60  and  127,  and  EH.,  p.  105. 
The  bearing  of  the  dvamdva  compound  upon  the  question  will  be  con- 
sidered below. 

*K.,  pp.  37-58,  and  note  127.  B.,  p.  22.  O.,  pp.  235-236.  AB.,  ii., 
pp.  403-413.     AM.,  U6,  pp.  131-134. 

'The  Ksatri3'as,  whose  special  god  he  was,  had  no  time,  in  their  long 
and  persistent  struggle  with  the  native  races,  for  speculation:  their  life 
-was  a  serious  practical  business;  and,  in  their  thought,  Indra,  like  them- 
selves, was  e  fighter.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  not  grown 
to  seem  more  and  more  like  themselves  in  every  particular.  In  connec- 
tion with  Vi?nu,  he  is  even  called  a  'Soma  bowl'  (beei'-mug?),  indra- 
visnu  kald^a  somadhdna,  R-V.,  vi.  69,  2,  second  pada,  *  quarter'  (of  a 
stanza);  and  he  does  his  fighting  with  the  help  of  liberal  draughts  of  the 
liquor,  which  doubtless  reflects  the  practice  of  the  times.     Water  was 
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AnotHer  god  of  the  storm,  was  Rndra,^  who  has  survived^ 
m  part,  in  Qiva^^  *GmciousK)ne,'  as; he  is  euphemistically 
called.  The  etymology  of  Rudra  is  uncertain;  but  it 
seems  to  mean  '  Howling-one.'*  He  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  gods,  the  "  strongest  of  the  strong,  with  the 
lightning  in  his  hands,"*  the  smiter  of  evil  doers,  the  pro* 
tector  of  the  good,  and  the  purifier  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  are  but  four  hymns  to  him  in  the  Rik;*  but  his 
character  had  sufficient  vitality  to  outlast  other  prominent 
deities. 

His  sons,  the  Maruts,* — probably  *  Shining-ones,'  the  ety- 
mology is  not  clear, — are  the  well-armed  gods  of  the  thun- 
derstorm^ who,  with  their  golden  visors  (on  their  helmets)^ 
their  golden  ornaments,  and  their  gleaming  spears,  are 
sometimes  the  allies  of  Indra,  and  sometimes  do  battle 
alone.  They  destroy  the  forest  and  bring  darkness  even 
in  the  bright  day,  when  they  cause  the  milk  of  the  clouds 
(rain)  to  descend,  or  summon  the  rain-god,  Parjanya, — 

not  applied  internally  by  the  early  Hindus,  unless' it  was  possibly  some^ 
times  used  as  a  dose;  and,  even  in  recent  years,  men  of  Aryan  blood  are 
said  to  have  assisted  their  courage  by  means  of  whiskey  flavored  with 
gunpowder.  **  The  belief  in  an  intoxicating  beverage,  the  home  of  which 
was  heaven,  may  be  Indo-European."  AM.,  p.  114.  Such  a  belief  would 
certainly  account  for  the  fact  that  Eng.  mead  (A-S.  medu)  is  Gr.  itdOv^ 
*  wine,*  and  Skt.  mddhu,  *  sweet  drink,  honey.*  See  S&J.,  pp.  320-321. 
In  any  case,  the  drink  habit  is  hoary  with  antiquity  and  for  many  cent- 
uries, in  more  than  one  branch  of  the  Aryan  peoples,  wore  the  cloak  of 
religion:  no  wonder  that  the  curse  dies  hard.     Cf.  /.  r.,.pp.  321-326. 

^K.,  pp.  3&-39.  and  note  133.  O.,  pp.  216-224.  AB.,  iii.,  pp.  31-38. 
AM.,  1 28,  pp.  74-77.     M.,  iv.,  pp.  299-320  and  402. 

»B.,  pp.  160-165.    EH.,  pp.  388-433. 

*See,  however,  EH.,  p.  99.  If  he  was  *  Ruddy-one,*  he  could  stiU  be 
the  god  of  the  howling  storm. 

*K„p.38. 

^He  appears  also  in  the  A-V.  See  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  11,  19,  lao,  i^ 
155-158,  etc. 

•K.,  pp.  39-^0,  and  note  136.  EH^,  pp.  96-99.  B.,  pp.  13-14.  O.,. 
pp.. 224-225.  AB.,  ii.,  pp.  369-402.  MM3.,  pp.  3I7-32Q-  AM.,  2  29^  ppi 
T^iv    M.,  iv.,  pp.  309-318  and  321-339.  and  v.,  pp.  145  and  I47-I54* 
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rperhape  'Fillmg-onje,  tRichlyrgiving^one,' — who  rouses  his 
^xaiiMnessengeiB  with  a  great  uproar  and  terrifies  even  the 
-good;^ 

Other  deities  there  were,  such  as : — Tvastr,^  *  Worker,' 
the  artificer  of  the  gods;  Vivasvant,*  'Lighting-upK)ne,'  the 
iather  of  the  A^vins;  Saranyu,*  *  Swift-one,'  the  mother  of 
Yama  and  Yami;  Sarama,*  *  Running-one,'  the  messenger 
of  the  gods;  and  Sarasvati,®  *Rich-in-water,' a  river  god- 
dess, and,  later,  the  Brahmanical  goddess  of  devotional  ex- 
pression and  knowledge :  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
unimportant  Many  other  divine  or  semi-divine  beings 
and  objects  are  mentioned ;  but  they  must  be  omitted  here.'' 
There  remain  three  gods  that  deserve  more  careful  men- 
tion. They  are  Bhaga,  Prajapati,  and  Brhaspati.  Bhaga,® 
*  Dispensing-one,'  is  an  Aditya,  and  the  word  is  probably 
Indo-Germanic ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  mere- 
ly on  appellation  of  other  gods  rather  than  the  name  of  a 
separate  deity.^     In   a  similar  way,  Prajapati,    'Lord-of- 

1  He  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Lithuanian  Perk  una,  god  of 
thunder.  The  same  word  even  now  means  thunder.  K.,  p.  40,  and  note 
139.  EH.,  pp.  10T-104.  B.,  pp.  14-15.  0.,p.  226.  AB.,  iii.,  pp.  25-30. 
MM.,  Lect.  vi.,  pp.  202-213.     AM.,  ?3i,  pp.  83-85.     M.,  v.,  pp.  140-142. 

«K.,  note  131.  B.,  pp.  21-22.  O.,  pp.  233-235.  AB.,  iii.,  pp.  38-64. 
AM.,  §38,  pp.  116-118.     M.,  v.,  pp.  224-230. 

»K.,  note  269.  EH.,  pp.  130-131.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  86-88.  AM.,  ?  18,  pp, 
42-43.        *B.,  p.  22.     AB.,  ii.,  pp.  506-507. 

*  K.,  p.  42,  and  note  149.     B.,  p.  12.    AB.,  ii.,  pp.  313-319. 

«AB.,  i.,  pp.. 325-328.  MM.,  Lect.  v.,  pp.  183-187.  AM.,  J33,  pp, 
86-87.     M.,  v.,  pp.  337- 343- 

'  A  few  of  them  are  merely  forms  of  other  gods;  but  the  list  also  in- 
cludes the  R9is,  certain  animals,  and  such  objects  as  melted  butter  and 
weapons.  See  B.,  pp.  24-25;  EH.,  pp.  135  and  137-138;  O.,  pp.  240-261; 
AM.,  J  J  25-27,  32,  38,  40,  42-43,  47-63,  and  66  (pp.  71-74,  85-86,  115-116, 
119-120,  123-125,  134-152,  and  154-155);  M.,  v.,  pp.  35,  55,  343-349.  355- 
356,  367-372,  378-390,  393-399»  and  402^10;  and  K.,  note  148. 

•K.,  notes  83,  b,  and  227.     EH.,  pp.  41  and  52-56.  AB.,  iii.,  pp.  39-41. 

•  It  appecu^  in  Zend  as  b  a  g  h  a  and  in  Old  Church  Slavonic  as  b  o  g  tl, 
both  meaning  '  god ' ;  and  the  same  sense  is  cdso  found  in  certain  Vedic 
compounds  of  the  word.    See  AM.,  pp.  8  and  45,  and  EH.,  p.  53. 
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creatures,*^  was  originally  an  appellation  of  other  gods  such 
as  Savitr;  but,  when  the  question,  *  Who  made  all  things?* 
began  at  last  to  press  itself  upon  the  poet-sages,  and  an  au- 
thor was  sought  for  the  visible  universe,  Ka,  'Who,'  was 
identified  as  Prajapati,  and  a  new  god  was  added  to  the 
pantheon.^  He  was  also  called  Hiranyagarbha, 'Golden- 
germ,'  and  was  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  the  theory  of  spon- 
taneous generation.^  Brhaspati,  or  Brahmanaspati,  '  Lord- 
of-devotion,'  has  been  regarded  as  an  early  abstraction  from 
the  priestly  ofiSce ;  but  there  are  some  traces  of  his  having 
been  looked  upon  as  identical  with  Agni,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  any  question  but  that  he  originally  represented 
Agni  in  his  capacity  as  a  priest  presiding  over  devotion.* 
He  was  more  and  more  exalted  by  the  later  poets. 

Hymns  to  'AH  the  gods'  (vi9ve  devils)*  occupy  the  third 
place  in  the  "Family-books."  They  were  supposed  to  be 
intended  for  the  masses  (Vai^yas) ;  but  this  was  probably 

^K.,  p.  76,  and  note  373.  EH.,  pp.  140-142.  B.,  p.  29.  R-V.,  x.  121. 
AM.,  539,  pp.  118-119.    M.,  iv.,  pp.  19-20,  and  v.,  pp.  39^393- 

'  That  the  Vedic  Rsis  should  begin  to  speculate  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  universe  is  not  strange;  for  even  a  child  can  ask  questions  which 
the  profoundest  philosopher  is  unable  to  answer:  in  fact,  a  New  England 
boy  of  seven  is  known  by  the  writer  to  have  asked  his  mother  who  made 
God.  Their  speculations  have  been  greatly  admired  in  some  quarters; 
but  they  are  after  all  puerile.  See  K.,  pp.  87-91,  and  note  375;  B.,  pp. 
29-30;  M.,  iv.,  pp.  4-62,  and  v.,  pp.  356-357;  and  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  199- 
232,  591,  629,  639,  661,  and  681.  Cf.  also  ib,^  xxv.,  pp.  2-18;  and  C,  pp. 
91-92  and  101-103. 

«See  K.,  pp.  88-89;  AM.,  p.  119;  and  M.,  iv.,  pp.  16-17,  and  v.,  p.  355. 
There  are  two  hymns  in  the  Rik,  x.  81  and  82,  to  Vijvakarman,  '  AU- 
making-one  * ;  but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  Indra  and,  in  the  later  Ve- 
das,  to  Prajapati.  See  K.,  p.  89;  AM.,  \  39,  p.  118;  and  M.,  iv.,  pp.  6-8, 
and  v.,  pp.  354-355.  Other  similar  names  are  also  found,  such  as  Dhatr, 
*  Establisher,  Producer,*  etc.    See  AM.,  §38,  pp.  115-116. 

*See  K.,  pp.  73-74,  and  note  315;  EH.,  p.  136;  B.,  pp.  15-16;  AB.,  i., 
pp.  299-304;  AM.,  836,  pp.  101-104;  M.,  v.,  pp.  272-283;  and  R-V.,  i. 
38,  13. 

»K.,  pp.  34  and  74.  AB.,  ii.,  pp.  370-371.  EH.,  pp.  137  and  144.  AM., 
i  45,  p.  130. 
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an  afterthought.  For  the  most  part,  they  represent  an  ar- 
tificial grouping  of  the  gods  for  the  purpose  of  including 
them  all ;  but  this  is  sometimes  ignored,  so  that  they  are 
occasionally  invoked  as  a  narrower  group,  the  *  All-gods,' 
along  with  other  deities. 

There  are  certain  of  these  hymns  to  the  vi9ve  devas,  in 
addition  to  a  few  others, — mostly  funeral  hymns, — which 
contain  references  to  the  Pitrs,^  'Fathers,'  i.e.,  the  Manes; 
but  neither  these  nor  the  two  hymns  addressed  to  the  *  Fa- 
thers '  ^  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  an  early  period. 
The  Pitrs^  seem  to  have  been  the  Hindu  "Saints"  origi- 
nally ;  *  but  they  ultimately  came  to  include  all  the  departed 
male  ancestors.  The  early  Pitrs  rival  the  gods  in  power 
and  may  fairly  be  classed  among  them ;  for,  although  the 
Pitrs  are  never  confused  with  the  devas,  they  are  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  with  the  gods  in  the  third  heaven,  are 
worshiped  regularly,  and  are,  in  fact,  clearly  recognized  as 
divinities.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  that 
the  older  Pitrs  were  the  original  gods  of  the  Hindus  and 
that  the  devas  were  a  later  development ;  but  this  view 
manifestly  cannot  be  accepted.** 

Such  were  the  early  deities  of  **this  people,  who  are  at 
once  so  sensual,  so  superstitious,  and  so  speculative,  with 
an  equal  appetite  for  subtle  theosophy  and  coarse  exhibi- 
tions, and  who  have  never  been  able  either  to  rest  satisfied 
with  faith  in  •  one  god  or  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  many."^     "The  coexistence  of  things  which 

iR-V.,  i.  106;  iii.  55;  V.  47;  vi.  52  and  75;  vii.  35;  viii.  48;  ix.  83;  and 
X.  14,  16-18,  56,  88,  and  154. 

*R-V.,  X.  15  and  57.    See  B.,  Preface,  p.  xv. 

»B.,  p.  23.  EH.,  pp.  143-145.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  94-101,  and  ii.,  pp.  307- 
321.     K.,  note  270.    AM.,  §76,  pp.  170-171.    M.,  v.,  pp.  295-297. 

*See  O.,  pp.  273-280,  and  B.,  p.  23. 

«See  above,  Iv.,  Jan.,  1898,  p.  112,  footnote  9;  MM.,  I^ct,  vii.,  pp. 
237-248;  and  S&J.,  pp.  422-425. 

•B.,  p.  170.     Cf.  C,  pp.  21  and  81-85. 
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seem  to  tis  to  contradict  and  exdlnde  each  other  is  exactly 
:;he  history  of  India,  and  that  radical  formula  whidhoccHre 
in  the  hymns,  that '  the  gods  are  orily  a  single  being  under 
diflFerent  names,'  is  one  of  those  which  is  oftenest  on  her 
lips,  and  which  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  she  has  never 
succeeded  in  rightly  believing.'** 

Temples  and  idols  seem  to  have  been  practically  un- 
known, although  one  or  two  late  passages  in  the  Rik  ap- 
pear to  point  to  the  existence  of  something  which  might 
pass  for  the  latter  in  the  case  of  Indra,  and  certain  places, 
such  as  the  fords  of  the  rivers,  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  sacred.^ 

The  condition  of  the  departed  is  not  made  altogether 
clear  in  the  Rik ;  but  there  are  indications  that  the  good 
(ceremonially)  were  looked  upon  as  happy,  and  the  bad  as 
miserable.*  So  far  as  any  description  of  the  abode  of  the 
blest  is  given,  it  is  represented  as  a  region  of  light  and  of 
material  joys,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sky. 
The  view  presented  in  the  Atharvan  is  that  of  a  sensual 
heaven  resembling  the  paradise  of  the  Mohammedans. 
There  are  some  traces  of  a  hell  in  the  Rik,  in  passages 
which  refer  to  *  evil-doers '  as  *  thrust  into  a  deep-place,  in 
bottomless  darkness,'  or  as  *cast  into  a  hole,'  and  evil 
spirits  seem  also  to  have  been  regarded  as  treated  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  gods.*  The  Atharvan  clearly  recog- 
nizes an  infernal  world ;  but  its  description  is  reser\'ed  for 
the  later  literature. 

In  the  later  ritual,  there  is  an  elaborate  ceremony  for  the 

1  B.,  pp.  31-32. 

2 See  K.,  note  79,  a;  B.,  pp.  60-62;  O.,  pp.  87-92;  EH.,  p.  95;  and  M., 
v:,  pp.  453-454. 

«B.,  pp.  22-24.  O.,  pp.  524-565.  EH.,  pp.  I45-I49»  I75»  and  206-207. 
K.,  notes  265  and  273-287;  cf.  also  note  329.  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  PAOS., 
May,  1886,  pp.  xxii.-xxvii.  AM.,  ??  73-75.  PP-  167-170.  M.,  v.,  pp. 
284-287  and  305-313- 

*R-V.,  i.  121,  13  (cf.  182,  6);  iv.  5,  5;  and  vii.  J04,  3  and  17. 
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cremation  of  the  dead.  This  had  then  become  the  only 
recognized  method  of  dealing  with  corpses ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that,  in  the  early  days,  burial  also  was  very  com- 
monly practiced^  and  that  the  later  interment  of  the  bones 
after  cremation  was  a  survival  from  this  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  dead.  Cremation,  however,  was  clearly  in  use, 
in  the  time  of  the  Rsis ;  ^  and,  while  it  may  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  latter  part  of  the  Vedic  period  as  a  general 
practice,  it  was  certainly  resorted  to,  to  some  extent,  very 
early  ;  for  it  must  have  been  known  to  the  Indc-Iranians,* 
and  it  was  probably  practiced  by  the  Indo-Europeans. 

As  the  smoke  ascended  from  the  funeral  pyre,  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  was  supposed  to  ascend  with  it,  in  company 
with-  Agni ;  although  Pusan  and  Savitr  are  each  also  men- 
tioned as  taking  the  part  of  '^vxpiroynri^  *  and  escorting 
the  dead  on  their  way  to  heaven.  The  two  dogs  of  Yama 
guard  the  path,^  and  they  must  be  passed  on  the  way. 
They  are  supposed  to  exclude  *  evil-doers.'  The  *good' 
are  those  who  have  been  pious  toward  the  gods  and  manes, 
generous  to  the  priests,  brave  in  battle,  and  truthful  to 
their  neighbors.^  In  the  late  hymns  of  the  Rik,  a  further 
source  of  virtue  appears  in  tapas,  *heat,  religious-fervor, 
asceticism,'  which  is  simply  self-torture  or  penance.' 

^Cf.  R-V.,  X.  18,  11;  and  see  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  vol.  xvi.  of  this  peri- 
odical, Apr.,  1859,  pp.  413-415. 

*Cf.  R-V.,  X.  16;  and  see  AM.,  ^?  71-72,  pp.  165-167. 

*  Burial  and  cremation  were  both  forbidden  to  be  used  by  the  foUowers 
of  Ahiu-a  Mazdah.  The  dead  were  to  be  exposed  in  a  high  place.  SBE., 
iv.,  In  trod.,  pp.  Ixxxix.-xci. 

*R-V.,  X.  17.    See  also  EH.,  p.  53.  *Z,.  r.,  p.  132. 

•Cf.  ib.y  p.  148;  and  MM.,  Lect.  ii.,  pp.  63-76.  Generosity  to  the 
priests  is  highly  lauded  in  certain  portions  of  the  Rik,  mostly  regarded 
as  late  additions,  and  some  remarkable  *  gifts  * — really  fees  for  conduct- 
ing the  sacrifice — ^are  mentioned.  See  K.,  pp.  80-81,  and  notes  341  and 
549;  AB.,  i.,  pp.  129-131;  and  M.,  v.,  pp.  43*-435- 

^  In  the  later  literature  tapas  occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  Indra 
is  even  supposed  to  have  gained  his  supremacy  through  tapas,  and  he  is 
represented  in  various  places  as  sending  a  'nymph'  to  tempt  some 
VOL.  LV.    NO.  218.  7 
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One  of  the  most  diflBcult  questions,  in  connection  with 
the  old  Vedic  religion,  is  the  exact  relation  in  which  the 
sacrifice  stood  to  the  hymns.  Forms  and  ceremonies  the 
early  worshipers  must  have  had.  But  what?*  Certain 
late  hymns  of  the  Rik  were  plainly  composed  for  the  rit- 
ual ;  but  the  great  mass  of  them  show  little  indication  of 
such  a  character.  Even  the  favorite  funeral  hymn^  con- 
tains indications  that  it  was  originally  used  in  a  simpler 
ceremony  than  that  of  the  later  ritual ;  ^  and,  while  it  may 
be  true  that  the  books  of  the  Rig-Veda  were  intended 
chiefly  for  the  Soma-cult,*  the  form  of  that  cult  must  have 
been  comparatively  simple.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Soma  sacrifice,  or  the  other  sacrifices 
for  that  matter,  differed  materially,  in  other  respects,  from 
those  of  later  times.*^  The  real  difference  was  probably  one 
of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  except  that  the  later  Brah- 
manical  sacrifices  were  all  limited  to  a  single  individual  or 

*  saint  *  (always  successfuUy),  the  power  of  whose  asceticism  threatens  to 
enable  him  to  supersede  the  god.  See  M.,  v.,  pp.  394  and  410.  The 
**holy  men,**  found  at  the  present  time  in  India,  who  have  crippled  or 
deformed  themselves,  or  who  publicly  undergo  various  tortiures  and  pri- 
vations, are  merely  a  modem  outgrowth  of  the  same  original  idea. 

*  A  satisfactory  picture  of  the  oldest  ritual  of  the  Rig- Veda  cannot  be 
given  as  yet.     AH.,  pp.  11  and  15. 

*  With  regard  to  funeral  hymus,  etc.,  see  Whitney,  /.  c.^  pp.  404-420; 
K.,  pp.  76-78,  and  notes  326-330;  O.,  pp.  570-59^;  MM2.,  pp.  235-260 
and  436-438;  and  M.,  v.,  pp.  297-300.  Hymns  were,  of  course,  also  made 
use  of  at  weddings.    See  K.,  pp.  74-76,  and  notes  317-324. 

'The  hymn  is,  R-V.,  x.  18.     See  Whitney,  /.  c,  pp.  414-415. 

<See  EH.,  pp.  14  and  22.  Oblations  of  Soma,  as  well  as  offerings  of 
melted  butter  and  similar  substances  consumed  in  the  *  house-fire,*  were 
certainly  common  even  in  the  very  early  days;  and  some  form  of  words 
must  have  accompanied  them  (see  below).  That  the  hymns  were  used  in 
this  connection  is  clear;  for  the  Rik  expressly  says  that  Soma  without 
hymns  does  not  please  Indra.  See  K.,  note  333.  Prayer,  however, 
seems  to  be  recognized  as  agreeable  to  the  gods  apart  from  sacrifice.  See 
MM3.,  pp.  109-110,  and  cf.  K.,  pp.  79-80. 

•See  O.,  pp.  15-16  and  430-438;  B.,  pp.  6,  35,  and  41;  and  AB,,  i.,  pp. 
124-131. 
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family/  while  it  seems  likely  that  the  more  formal  sacri- 
fices in  the  eariy  days  were  tribal  affairs.^ 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  early  ritual  of  the  Rik  was 
merely  a  simpler  form  of  the  later  elaborate  practices,® 
which  is  certainly  safe  ground  to  take;*  the  Vedic  worship- 
ers had  a  family  ritual,  conducted  by  the  householder  in 
company  with  his  wife,  and  a  formal  priestly  ritual,  con- 
ducted by  persons  appointed  for  the  service.  In  their  per- 
fected form,  these  were  afterward  embodied  in  the  Grhya- 
and  Qrauta-Sutras,  i.e.,  the  formulas  for  the  house  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  those  for  the  traditional  (formal)  services 
and  sacrifices.  In  both,  bathing  and  a  change  of  raiment, 
symbolizing  purification,  are  typical  features ;  for  the  rites 
throughout  are  conspicuously  symbolical. 

The  '  house-formulas '  are  numerous.*^  They  include  prac- 
tices to  be  observed  at  weddings;^  rites  to  be  used  at  the 

*See  EH.,  pp.  177-197  and  202. 

*As  the  old  clans  gave  way  to  tribes,  and  as  these  in  turn  became 
united  under  a  single  head,  the  responsibility  for  the  sacrifice  would  nat- 
urally pass  more  and  more  out  of  the  hands  of  the  whole  community  in- 
to those  of  the  prince,  who,  at  first  conducting  the  sacrifice  for  the  peo- 
ple, would  gradually  come  to  conduct  it,  or  have  it  conducted,  for  him- 
self alone  or  for  his  immediate  family;  and  this  practice  would  tend  to 
become  general. 

*The  forms  of  Brahmanism  were  popular  becau^  founded  on  rites,  or 
on  the  essential  elements  of  rites,  that  had  been  in  actual  use  among  the 
people.     AH.,  p.  2. 

*  Even  savages,  whose  gods  are  often  nameless,  are  punctilious  con- 
cerning their  rites  fj.,  pp.  236  and  245),  and  are,  to  that  extent,  ritualists. 
Clearly,  then,  the  Vedic  worshipers  must  have  been  ritualists,  though  not 
such  ritualists  as  Brahmanism  developed.  See  O.,  pp.  370-397.  The 
Rik  was  composed  in  part  by  princely  singers,  who  also  conducted  sac- 
rifices. Both  would  have  been  impossible  under  Brahmanism.  See  SBE., 
xii.,  Introd.,  pp.  xiii.-xv.;  EB.,  article,  "India,**  section,  *' History'* 
(p.  782);  and  M.,  i.,  pp.  296-479. 

*  See  AH.,  §?9-57,  pp.  41-96.  Sections  and  pages  are  cited  in  detail 
in  the  other  footnotes  of  this  paragraph.  For  the  minutiae  of  the  later 
ritual,  as  given  by  the  diflferent  authorities,  see  H.  Oldenberg's  transla- 
tion of  the  Grhya-Sutras,  in  SBE.,  xxix.  and  : 

•§37,  pp.  63-68. 
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first  kindling  of  the  *  house-fire'  :^  and  ceremonies  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  offering  of  sacrificial  cakes,^  of  clarified  but- 
ter,' and  of  the  two  daily  oblations  (these  consisted  of  rice, 
barley,  sour-milk,  or  parched  corn,  offered  to  Agni,  to  Agni 
and  Prajapati,  or  to  some  other  god  or  gods,  with  the  hand 
only, — no  spoon  could  be  used, — at  morning  and  evening)  :* 
they  include  rites  to  be  tised  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  full 
moon  observances;*^  rites  to  be  used  in  building  a  house, 
in  dealing  with  cattle,  in  farming,  etc.  •,^  wish-offerings,  for 
the  obtaining  of  wealth,  children,  etc.  ;^  and  ceremonies  to 
be  performed  before,  at,  and  after  the  birth  of  a  child,^  at 
his  naming,^  on  his  birthday,^"  at  his  first  hair-cutting,^^ 
shaving,  etc.  :^^  they  include  rites  and  formulas  to  be  used 
when  the  boy  goes  to  school,^'  has  a  holiday,**  vacation, ** 
etc.;  practices  to  be  observed  when  his  education  is  com- 
pleted;*^ rites  for  the  reception  of  guests ;  *'  practices  to  be 
observed  in  times  of  sickness  and  death,  and  at  funerals  ;*® 
and  directions  for  performing  an  animal  sacrifice  (an  ox, 
goat,  or  cow  usually)  on  special  occasions  (such  as  the  re- 
ception of  guests,  weddings,  and  oblations  to  the  manes):** 
and,  finally,  they  contain  directions  for  conducting  numer- 
ous offerings  to  the  Pitrs,^  with  which  the  Hindus  were  in 
the  habit  of  honoring  their  dead. 

All  these  rites  which  have  survived  in  the  Grhya-Sutras 
were  doubtless  made  use  of,  in  some  simple  form,  in  the 
days  of  the  Rsis.  In  fact,  there  can  hardly  be  any  ques- 
tion but  that  many  of  them  are  actually  older,  reaching 
back,  in  all  probability,  to  the  Indo-European  period;  for 
striking  resemblances  to  them  can  be  traced  in  the  wed- 

'  §  38,  pp.  68-70.  «  40  and  43.  pp.  71  and  72  -73.  »  42,  p.  72.  *  46, 
pp.  74-75.  *  47-52,  pp.  75-79.  •  54,  pp.  80-86.  ^55,  pp.  86-S7. 

*^I4  and  17-20,  pp.  41-46  and  48.  ®  15,  pp.  46-47.  ^  16,  p.  48.  "  21, 
pp.  49-50.  "22-23,  p.  50.         '«  24-30,  pp.  50-59.         "31,  pp.  59-6a 

"32,  pp.  60-61.  "35-36,  pp.  61-63.  1753,  pp.  79-80.  "56,  pp. 
87-92.  "44-45.  pp.  73-74.  "57.  pp.  92-96.  See  also  MM.,  Lcct 
vii.,  pp.  247  262. 
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ding  and  other  customs  of  the  Germans  and  other  races.* 
Differences  in  detail,  however,  there  must  have  been ;  for 
the  Sutras  themselves  do  not  agree  in  minor  points;  and 
it  is  even  probable  that  there  were  various  cults  existing 
side  by  side  among  the  people,  and  that  the  Sutras  were 
simply  compilations  from  them.^ 

The  most  important  of  the  house-rites  were  those  used 
in  honoring  the  'Fathers.'^  Besides  the  regular  oblations, 
there  were  various  special  offerings,  including  several  pre- 
scribed for  state  occasions,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  son  or  a 
-wedding;  and  it  was  highly  improper  to  neglect  them. 
Those  intended  to  accompany  any  event  in  the  family  life 
were  *  luck-offerings.'  The  regular  offerings  were  regarded 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  dead  until 
the  third  g^eration,*  so  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  every  *  twice-born'  should  have  a  son. 

The  traditional  rites  of  the  Qrauta-Sutras  requiie  for 
their  observance  not  only  a  number  of  priests  bul  also 
other  fires, — two   regularly,   the    *oblation-fire '    and   the 

^See  AH.,  pp.  3-10.        *Cf.  AH.,  pp.  16  and  20. 

•The  word  pitryajiia,  *  manes-offering, *  occurs  in  a  late  hymn  of  the 
Rik,  X.  16,  10,  showing  that  such  sacrifices  were  common  before  the  close 
of  the  Vedic  period. 

*  The  immediate  ancestors  for  three  generations  constituted  a  class  b/ 
themselves,  as  distinguished  from  the  remote  saintly  forefathers.  The 
dead  were  supposed  to  dwell  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  for  some  time 
as  *  ghosts*  before  reaching  the  third  heaven,  in  spite  of  Agni's  work  as 
^^vx^ofKoyk-Khii ;  and  it  is  even  said,  in  places,  that  the  fathers  are  upoa 
earth,  the  grandfathers  in  the  sky,  and  the  great-grandfathers  in  heaven. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  daily  ^raddha— literally,  'Faith-oflPering,*  i.e.,  an 
offering  to  the  manes  accompanied  by  gifts  of  food,  etc.,  to  deserving 
persons — is  elsewhere  said  to  raise  a  departed  father  to  the  rank  of  a 
pitr,  if  continued  for  a  year;  but  a  shorter  period  is  also  allowed,  pro? 
vided  a  certain  number  of  sacrifices  is  completed.  The  authorities  differ; 
asd  the  fraddhas,  if  Vedic,  were  probably  not  known  by  that  name.  By  • 
a  curious  parallel,  among  the  orthodox  Jews,  at  the  present  day,  the 
•  prayer  for  the  dead  *  is  offered  daily  by  a  son,  for  a  3rear,  in  order  that; 
by  this  means,  he  may  raise  the  spirit  of  his  departed  father  out  of  Hades 
into  Heaven.    The  Catholics  make  use  of  masses  for  a  similar  pmpoae. 
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*  southern-fire,' — in  addition  to  the  *  house-fire/  used  in  the 
house  rites ;  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  both 
practices  are  very  old.^  In  the  later  ritual,  not  less  than 
two  priests  seem  to  have  been  employed,  as  a  rule,  for  a 
sacrifice;  and  the  Soma-sacrifice  required  as  many  as  six- 
teen or  seventeen.^  Selections  from  the  Rik,  the  Sam'an, 
and  one  of  the  Yajur-Vedas,  were  used  in  this  sacrifice,  in 
addition  to  certain  instructions  distinctly  given;  for  the 
mantras,  or  Vedic  texts,  were  murmured,  since  they  were 
supposed  to  possess  greater  power  if  so  spoken.'  The  So- 
ma-sacrifice was  probably  Indo-Iranian,  and  the  plant  was 
pressed,  or  bruised,  for  the  oblation,  in  the  early  morning, 
at  noon,  and  after  sunset/  The  original  form  of  the  sac- 
rifice may  never  be  known ;  for  many  generations  of  priests 

1  While  it  is  doubtful  whether  brahmdn  is  the  same  word  as  Ifit.flamen 
(see  S&J.,  pp.  415-416),  it  must  be  conceded  that  wherever  there  are 
rites  there  must  be  those  who  perform  them;  but  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites  is  a  priestly  act,  and  those  who  do  this  must  be,  to  that  ex- 
tent, priests.  Some  sort  of  a  fire-cult  must  certainly  have  existed  in  In- 
do-European times  (cf.  EH.,  pp.  109-110),  and  it  is  clear  that  there  were 
Atharvans,  or  *  fire-priests,'  in  Indo-Iranian  days.  Priests,  then,  and  sa- 
cred fires  there  must  have  been  in  the  very  early  Vedic  period;  and, 
while  the  priests  were  probably  appointed  to  serve,  and  the  priestly  class 
may  have  gradually  developed  from  the  practice  of  having  sons  continue 
in  their  fathers*  office,  the  hymns  of  the  Rik  contain  evidence  that  the 
sacrifice  had  already  become  sufficiently  developed  before  the  close  of 
the  Vedic  period  to  have  its  functions  distributed  among  diflferent  classes 
of  priests.  See  SBE.,  xii.,  Introd.,  pp.  xi.-xii.  and  xv.  The  importance 
which  the  priestly  office  had  already  acquired  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
"  Agni's  priesthood  is  the  most  salient  feature  of  his  character.  He  is  in 
fact  the  great  priest,  as  Indra  is  the  great  warrior.  But  though  this 
phase  of  Agni*s  character  is  so  prominent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  R-V.,  it  is  of  course  from  a  historical  point  of  view  comparatively 
recent,  due  to  those  mystical  sacerdotal  speculations  which  ultimately  led 
to  tlie  endless  sacrificial  symbolism  of  the  later  ritual  texts."  AM.,  p.  97. 

'According  to  the  Siitras,  the  sacrificer  must  belong  to  one  of  the  three 
upper  castes,  and  a  similar  restriction  must  have  prevailed  in  Vedic 
times  before  caste  became  established;  for  the  conquered  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  sacrifice;  See  above,  liv.,  Oct., 
1897,  p.  616.        «See  AH.,  J  58,  pp.  97-104.        *  See  AH.,  p.  15. 
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had  probably  had  a  hand  in  perfecting  the  ritual  before 
the  Sutras  were  compiled :  ^  yet  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it 
consisted  of  at  least  two  parts, — the  offering  of  Soma  and 
the  use  of  hymns,^  a  part  of  which,  the  Samans,  were 
chanted.  But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  sacrifice  in- 
cluded, as  in  the  later  ritual,  smothered  victims  and  water 
from  a  running  stream ;  for  the  Iranian  sacrifice  also  con- 
sisted of  two  parts, — prayers  or  spells  and  offerings, — and 
the  latter  included  not  only  Haoma  but  also  "holy  meat" 
and  "holy  water." ^ 

Many  other  sacrifices  there  were  in  the  later  ritual,*  and 
they  must  have  had  their  germs  in  the  Vedic  practices. 
They  include  the  kindling  of  two,  three,  or  five,  holy  fires 
by  friction  (the  common  people  could  start  them  from  an 
old  altar  fire);*  the  rekindling  of  the  fires  for  luck  of  some 
kind;^  daily  morning  and  evening  offerings  of  milk;'  new 
and  full  moon  sacrifices,®  including  the  pindapitryajna, 
*  cake-manes-offering,'  i.e.,  cakes  for  the  dead  offered  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  new  moon;®  special  sacrifices 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seasons;^®  first-fruit  offerings  ;^*  nu- 
merous sacrifices  for  special  occasions,  like  the  birth  of  a 
son,  to  secure  some  wish;^^  and  animal  sacrifices. ^^ 

These  were  of  two  kinds, — true  animal  sacrifices  and 
those  connected  with  libations  of  Soma.  The  victims  in- 
cluded oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  even  men.^* 

*Cf.  AH.,  p.  103.        'Cf.  footnote  4,  p.  310. 

•See  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixix.;  and  /^.,  xxvi.,  Introd.,  p.  xxiv.,  and 
pp.  12,  23,  41-42,  and  162-226. 

*  See  AH.,  \\  59-85,  pp.  105-166,  given  in  detail  in  the  footnotes  below. 
Cf.  SBE.,  vols,  xii.,  xxvi.,  xli.,  xliii.,  and  xliv. 

*  J59>  PP-  105-109.  See  SBE.,  xii.,  pp.  274-276.  «6o,  p.  109.  '61, 
pp.  109-111.  •62,  pp.  111-114.  See  SBE.,  xii.,  pp.  1-2  and  6-7.  •63, 
pp.  114-115.  "64,  pp.  115-119.  See  SBE.,  xii., pp.  383-384.  "65,  pp. 
119-120.  See  SBE.,  xii., .pp.  369-370-       "66,  p.  120.      ^^^y^  pp   121-124. 

"  See  O.,  pp.  302-317,  353-370,  and  473-475;  and  B.,  pp.  34-38  and  57- 
60.  Human  sacrifice  was  probably  Indo-European.  S&J.,  421-422.  .Cf, 
EH.,  p.  196. 
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Numerous  tame  and  wild  animals  were  also  used,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as  accessories.  The  *  altar'  proper,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  *  great-altar'  and  the  *  high-altar'  of  the 
Soma-sacrifice,  was  covered  with  sacrificial  grass, — grasses 
of  various  kinds  were  extensively  used  in  their  rites, — ^and 
the  implements  for  the  sacrifice  were  put  in  their  proper 
places.*  A  sacrificial  post,  to  which  the  victim  was  to  be 
bound,  was  then  set  up  east  of  the  *  oblation-fire.' ^  After 
the  victim  had  been  washed  or  sprinkled  with  water  ^  and  a 
firebrand   had  been  carried  around  it  to  drive  away  the 

*  spooks,'*  it  was  either  smothered  or  strangled  with  a 
noose.*^  It  was  then  cut  up  for  the  sacrifice,  according  to 
prescribed  rules.  The  Agnistoma,®  *  Agni-praise,'  was  the 
basis  of  all  the  other  Soma  sacrifices.  It  required  several 
days  for  its  completion,  the  Soma-pressing  taking  place  on 
the  last.  The  victim  was  a  goat.'  Other  Soma  sacrifices^ 
extended  the  pressing  over  from  one  to  twelve  days  or 
more.     The  morning  pressing  was  said  to  be  for  the  Vasus, 

*  Good-ones' ;  the  noon  pressing  for  the  Rudras,  *  Howling- 
ones'  or  'Ruddy-ones';  and  the  evening  pressing  for  the 
Adityas,  *Sons-of-Aditi.'^  In  the  later  ritual,  there  were 
sacrifices  whose  rites  extended  up  to  a  full  year,  or  more.*^ 
Such  were  the  gavamayana,  'cows'-course,'"  and  the  agva- 

*SBE.,  xxvi.,  pp.  156-162.     Cf.  AH.,  pp.  126-128. 

*  In  many  instances,  however,  eleven  other  posts  could  be  used,  one  of 
which  lay  on  the  ground,  while  the  remaining  ten  w2re  set  up  in  a  row, 
five  to  the  north  and  five  to  the  south  of  the  first  one  (/.  c.y  pp.  176-177, 
221,  and  475);  and,  in  the  a9vamedha,  twenty-one  posts  were  similarlj 
setup.     AH.,  p.  151. 

«SBB.,  /.  c.y  pp.  181-183.  AH.,  p.  122.    ^Ib,   SBE.,  xxvi.,  pp.  186-187. 

»Z.  ^.,  p.  190.     AH.,  p.  152.        «/,.  ^.,  §68,  pp.  124-134. 

'Two,  three,  four,  and  even  eleven  victims,  were  used  in  Soma  sacri- 
fices. L.  c.  and  §70,  pp.  136-137.  SBE.,  xxvi.,  pp.  218-222  and  397, 
footnote  2. 

•AH.,  §§7i-75»  pp.  137-149.  Cf.  SBE.,  xxvi.,  /.  c,  and  pp.  402,  foot* 
note  2,  418,  and  428,  footnote  2. 

•-^.,  p.  350.    Cf.  R-V.,  X.,  125,  I.        MAH.,  §§79-8ii  Pp.  I54-I59. 

**  A  Soma  sacrifice.    SBE.,  /.  r.,  pp.  426-428.    AH.,  §80,  pp.  157-1^ 
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medhd,  *  horse-sacrifice.'*  The  latter,  however,  though 
doubtless  in  a  simpler  form,  was  one  of  the  oldest  elements 
of  the  Hindu  rituaj.^  It  was  the  prerogative  of  princes 
and  was  very  expensive  and  elaborate.  Many  animals 
were  included  in  the  final  sacrifice,  which  was  always,  to 
some  extent,  a  tribal  event  and  included  extensive  feasting. 
The  purusamedha,^  *  man-sacrifice,'  differed  from  the  'horse- 
sacrifice  '  chiefly  in  the  victim ;  but  it  could  be  offered  by 
a  Brahman  as  well  as  by  a  prince.  Further  than  the  puru- 
samedha,  sacrifice  could  not  go,  except  in  a  combination 
called  the  sarvamedha,*  *  all-offering.'  The  Sutras  contain 
other  rites,^  including  directions  for  preparing  a  *  fire-al- 
tar';^ but  th^y  are  of  minor  importance,  for  the  most  part. 
The  sacrifice  ultimately  became  the  all-important  ob- 
servance in  the  Hindu  religious  rites.  .  It  doubtless  had  its 
advocates  from  the  start,' as  the  hymns  had  theirs;^  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  long  struggle  for  the  supremacy, 
which  was  carried  on  between  the  military  and  priestly 
classes,  involved  also  the  question  whether  the  sacrifice  or 
the  hymns  should  occupy  the  chief  place  in  their  formal 
services.  Brahmanism  did  not  prevail  until  the  narrow 
Brahmanical  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  sacrifice,  including  the  exact  pronuncia- 
tion of  every  word, — ^a  change  in  the  accent  might  alter 
the  meaning  and  ruin  the  sacrifice,^ — had  been  generally 
accepted  \  nor  did  it  prevail  until  caste  had  been  estab- 
lished: but  this  presupposes  a  highly  artificial  state  of  so- 

»AH.,  §76,  pp.  149-152. 

•The  name  A'^vamedha,  *(Man)-who-has-performed-tlie-horse-sacrifice/ 
occtirs  in  R-V.,  v.  27. 

«  AH.,  §77.  p.  153.        '•^.  c.,  %  78,  p.  154. 

•Z.  c,  §§69,  82,  and  84-85,  pp.  134-136,  159>  and  165-166. 

•Z.  ^.,§83,  pp.  161-165. 

'See  K.,  pp.  43-44;  M.,  i.,  pp.  259-261;  ib.y  v.,  p.  112;  and  R-V.,  i.  83, 
lY.  25,  vi.  23,  X.  42  and  160,  etc. 

•8kepti<»,  however,  had  already  appeared.  See  M.,  /.  c,\  and  K.,  p.  48, 
and  note  168.       •See  EH.,  p.  188,  footnote  i;  and  AH.,  p.  98. 
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ciety.  In  short,  while  Brahmanism  was  the  fruit  which 
developed  from  the  Vedic  blossom,  it  not  only  had  a  worm 
at  the  heart  but  was  also  affected  by  those  elements  of  de- 
cay which  have  resulted  in  modern  Hinduism. 

The  present  condition  of  Hinduism^  and  the  past  his^ 
tory  of  Brahmanism  make  it  likely  that  sects  existed  even 
before  Vedic  times.^  They  certainly  appeared  very  early, 
and  it  may  have  been  in  some  such  way  that  the  sun  came 
to  be  worshiped  under  so  many  different  names.^  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  identity  of  the  sun-gods,  as  well  as  the  be- 
lief that  the  sun  was  a  form  of  Agni,  may  have  helped  to 

^  **  Diversity  is  its  very  essence,  and  its  proper  manifestation  is  'sect,* 
sect  in  constant  mobility,  and  reduced  to  such  a  state  ^of  division  that 
nothing  similar  to  it  was  ever  seen   in    any  other  religious  sjrstem.'* 

B  ,  pp.  153-154. 

*  It  is  conceivable  thai  there  was  a  time  when  each  clan  had  its  own 
special  daimon  or  spirit,  to  which  it  attributed  great  power.  The  com- 
mon interest  of  the  clans,  however,  against  the  hostile  races  opposing 
their  advance,  must  have  early  welded  them  together  into  tribes  with  a 
corresponding  community  of  gods;  but,  as  each  deity  would  naturaUy 
continue  to  have  his  partisans  with  the  result  that  sects  would  graduaUj 
take  the  place  of  the  original  dans,  old  views  and  forms  of  expression 
concerning  each  must  have  still  persisted  in  spite  of  the  resulting  contra- 
dictions. Whatever  the  exact  cause  may  have  been,  a  set  of  stock 
phrases  was  ultimately  developed  and  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
more  important  gods  (cf.  EH.,  pp.  43  and  138-139);  but  it  did  not  stop 
there.  Even  the  most  extravagant  of  the  expressions  came  at  length  to 
be  used  of  anything  which  was  of  especial  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
singer;  and,  in  the  Atharvan,  they  were  actually  applied  to  the  leavings 
of  the  sacrifice.  See  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  588  and  629-630.  Thi^is  probably 
all  that  there  is  in  the  so-called  Henotheism  (MM.,  Lect.  v.,  p.  166)  of  the 
Vedas;  for  accurate  classification  and  exact  definition  are  modem  virtues, 
as  well  as  consistency.  Cf.  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  PAOS.,  Oct.,  1 881,  pp. 
x.-xii.;  and  EH.,  pp.  139-140.  Hyperbole  too  had  its  share  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  hymns,  which  represent  a  vast  flowing  together  of  the  waters, 
not  a  single  stream  (cf.  EH.,  pp.  22-23);  and  they  probably  became  sa- 
cred also  before  men  began  to  seriously  question.  Criticism  thus  became 
impossible;  but  the  very  mystery  involved  in  their  contradictory  state- 
ments was  one  of  the  sources  of  their  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  a  means 
of  exaltation  to  the  Brahmans,  who  pretended  to  understand  it;  while 
the  people  were  doubtless  as  densely  ignorant  in  all  these  matters  as  they 
are  to-day.        «  Cf.  K.,  note  208. 
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pave  the  way  for  the  identification  of  other  gods,  and  final- 
ly for  the  speculations  concerning  the  identity  of  all  the' 
gods^  and  the  source  of  the  universe. 

To  this  very  imperfect  and  hasty  survey  of  an  enormous 
field,^  but  a  few  words  can  be  added  in  conclusion.  Many 
of  the  questions  which  are  involved  may  never  be  perma- 
nently settled;^  but  an  increasing  probability  may  be 
looked  for  in  some  cases ;  for,  in  large  measure,  the  work 

*  Found  first  in  R-V.,  i.  164,  46,  a  late  hymn.  See  K.,  note  374.  While 
these  identifications  appear  to  show  a  strong  drift  toward  monotheism, 
they  result,  not  in  monotheism  but  in  pantheism  with  a  monotheistic 
core.  It  is  not  monotheism.  What  effect  the  *  pair '  deities  had  on  the 
process  is  doubtful.  In  the  Rik,  the  dvaindva  compounds  are  **  chiefly 
represented  by  dual  cofnbi nations  of  the  names  of  divinities  and  other 
personages,  and  of  personified  natural  objects.**  W.,  §1255.  This  im- 
plies that  the  *  pair  *  compounds  began  with  the  names  of  the  gods,  and 
there  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  starting-point  is  to  be  found  in 
Dyavaprthivi,  '  Sky-and-Earth. *  These  two  are  coordinate:  the  other 
"  pair  *  deities  are  not.  AM.,  pp.  126-127.  One  either  overshadows  the 
other,  more  or  less,  or  else  entirely  eclipses  him,  as  in  the  case  of  Mitra- 
varuna.  This,  in  itself,  is  suggestive.  In  the  Rik,  especially  in  the  late 
hymns,  there  is  a  tendency  to  differentiate  the  functions  of  a  god  by  the 
use  of  appellations,  which  in  turn  tend  to  develop  into  separate  gods.  If 
a  similar  tendency  prevailed  in  the  early  days,  and  the  attempt  was 
made,  in  some  cases,  to  use,  for  this  purpose,  "descriptive  compounds'* 
(see  W.,  §§  1279-1280),  in  which  the  first  member  was  an  adjective  qual- 
ifying the  second;  a  ready  soil  would  be  provided  for  the  extension  of  the 
*  pair  *  deities  on  the  analogy  of  *  Sky-and- Earth,  *  who  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  by  all  nations  as  an  inseparable  pair.  With  the  gods  of  the 
more  intellectual  classes,  such  as  Mitravaruna,  the  analogy  would  tend 
to  be  fully  carried  out;  while,  with  such  popular  deities  as  Indragni  and 
Indravayu,  the  original  adjective  form  might  be  expected  to  persist  and 
to  ultimately  set  the  fashion  for  the  later  form  of  such  compounds,  with 
which  they  agree.  The  few  *pair*  deities  besides  *Sky-and-Earth,*  in 
which  the  first  member  cannot  be  an  adjective,  appear  to  be,  without  ex- 
ception, comparatively  late.  Of  the  whole  number,  Indra-  begins  more 
than  half,  and  it  also  retains  the  singular  form  in  a  combination  with  a 
title  of  the  A^vins,  which  occurs  in  an  old  hjinn. 

*  Cf.  pp.  574-583  of  the  Bibliography  in  EH. 

*The  significance  of  the  flood  legend,  for  example,  which  appears  in 
the  C^tapatha-Brahmana  and  elsewhere.  See  M.,  i.,  pp.  182-212;  and 
MM.,  Lect.  iv.,  pp.  154-159.  So  the  development  of  the  Hindu  triad. 
The  earliest  form  which  appears  is, — Agni,  Indra  or  Vayu,  Surya.     M., 
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is  hardly  begun.  The  only  really  satisfactory  picture  of 
'  the  early  Hindu  religion  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vedic  writ^ 
ings  themselves;  but  the  language  is  very  difficult,  and  an 
English  version  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  original.^  That 
the  hymns  were  believed  to  possess  a  certain  power  in 
themselves  seems  clear  from  the  intimate  connection  of 
prayer  and  spell,^  which  sometimes  so  shade  into  each  other 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  which  is  the  true  sense  in  a  given 
case.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  hymns  used  in  the 
cure  of  disease,^  and  for  the  obtaining  of  wishes.*  The  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  a  form  of  words  also  appears  in  the 
great  force  attached  to  curses,^  and  in  the  fear  lest  the 

v.,  p.  8.  MM.,  Lect  v.,  pp.  167-168.  Agni,  Trita,  Surya,  has  been  sug- 
gested (AM.,  pp.  69  and  93)  as  an  earlier  form.  According  to  the  view 
already  given  (printed  before  AM.  was  received)  in  the  Jan.  number,  pp. 
104-106,  a  still  earlier  form  would  be,— Agni,  Apaiu  Napat,  Trita.  This 
is  paralleled  in  the  Zend,~Atar,  Apam  Napat,  Thraetaona  Athwya.  The 
confusion  of  the  first  two— Agni  is  called  a  '  son  of  the  waters  *  (see 
above  /.  r.),  as  is  the  Avestan  Atar  and  the  Vedic  Savitr  (R-V.,  i.  22,  6; 
cf.  X.  149,  2) — would  then  give  a  place  for  the  addition  of  Siirya. 

^  A  translation  which  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  hymns  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  make.  A  "good  "  translation  is  quite  sure  to  overtranslate  the 
Sanskrit,  and  a  literal  one  is  not  English.  As  the  language  possesses 
five  declensions,  eight  cases,  three  nimibers,  and  ten  classes  of  verbs,  not 
to  mention  various  aorist  and  future  systems, — the  word  Sanskrit  means 
*  Put-together,  Perfected,* — it  has  a  vast  number  of  forms.  Its  syntax 
is  simple;  but  it  is  nevertheless  awkward,  although  the  Vedic  language 
is  less  open  to  criticism  in  this  respect  than  the  classical  Sanskrit,  which 
was  capable  of  producing— in  the  Hitopade9a,  '  Salutary  instruction*— 
fiuch  a  compound  as  bha^idapiirnakumbhakaraman^apikaikade^a,  *  dish- 
full-jar-maker-little-shop-one-place,'  i.e.,  a  corner  of  a  smaU  crockery^ 
ahop  filled  with  dishes. 

*See  AH.,  §§86-94,  pp.  167-186;  and  M.,  v.,  pp.  440-449.  The  belief 
of  the  masses  in  spells  must  have  been  deep  seated  and  general.  See 
above,  liv.,  Oct.,  1897,  pp.  618  and  626-627;  and  Iv.,  Jan.,  1898,  pp.  93, 
99-100,  and  109  (footnote).    Cf.  the  sacred  Gayatri.    EH.,  p.  46. 

'  Any  slip  or  error  in  the  service  of  the  gods  was  supposed  to  result  ei- 
ther in  direct  punishment  from  them  or  in  the  liability  to  be  subjected  to 
a  sort  of  demoniacal  possession.  See  above,  liv.,  Oct.,  1897,  pp.  609  and 
617,  and  Iv.,  Jan.,  1898,  pp.  108,  footnote  2,  and  109. 

*  AH ,  p.  167.        *  M.,  iv.,pp.  380-382. 
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knowledge  of  a  person's  true  name  might  enable  an  enemy 
to  destroy  him.^     These  ideas  are,  however,  widespread. 

The  notion  that  a  man's  name  is  an  integral  part  of  him 
and  that  a  second  one  must  be  given  for  common  use  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  other  ideas  of  this  strange  people, 
who  looked  upon  the  solution  of  riddles  as  the  highest  wis- 
dom, and  who  even  composed  hymns  in  an  enigmatical  form.* 
Among  the  hymns  of  the  Rik  there  may  be  those  which 
were  composed  with  an  intentional  imitation  of  an  antique 
style  in  order  that  they  might  possess  greater  force;*  and 
it  is  even  possible  that,  to  some  extent,  the  Rik,  like  the 
later  poetry,  "aims  less  at  convincing  the  mind  than  at 
overpowering  it,  by  affecting  it  with  a  sort  of  vertigo."* 

There  is  much  in  the  character  of  the  gods  which  calls 
for  deeper  study.  Their  early  shadowy  nature  can  still  be 
traced  in  the  deities  of  the  epic;*^  but  there  is  something 
beyond  yet  unsolved.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Indo- 
Europeans  had  a  supreme  sky-god  and  that  Varuna  and 
Dyans  represent  the  two  names  by  which  he  was  known.* 
While  this  view  can  no  longer  be  accepted,  in  this  form  at 
least,'  the  last  word  on  the  subject  has  by  no  means  been 
said.  Looked  at  from  some  sides,  the  question  presents 
problems  which  neither  science  nor  history  can  answer; 
and  it  may  yet  appear  that  somewhere  in  the  dim  past  a 
true  though  crude  idea  of  God  ®  was  lost  by  the  early  Ar- 
yans, leaving  as  a  survival  the  worship  of  certain  manifes- 
tations of  His  power,  out  of  which  developed  the  later  gods 
of  the  separated  peoples. 

1  AH.,  §  15,  p.  46.        «See  K.,  pp.  86-87;  and  MM3.,  pp.  260-264. 
*  This  possibility  further  complicates  the  question  of  the  age  and  im- 
portance of  many  of  the  hymns.    See  liv.,  Oct.,  1897,  p.  630,  footnote  i. 
^B.,  p.  193.        *Cf.  liv.,  Oct.,  1897,  pp.  608-609. 
•J.  Darmesteter,  in  CR.,  xxxvi.,  Oct,  1879,  PP-  274-289. 
'  Of.  Iv.,  Jan.,  1898,  pp.  94  and  101-102. 
•Cf.  C  p.  201,  C2.,  pp.  93  and  148-156,  and  BH.,  p.  13. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 

BY  PROFBSSOR  C.  S.  WAITER,   PH.D. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  the  circulation  of 
representative  money,  October  i,  1897,  as  follows: — 

Silver  dollars |57.I45»770 

Subsidiary  silver • . .  61,176,415 

Gold  certificates 36,898,559 

Silver  certificates 374,620,299 

Treasury  notes,  1890 89,816,063 

United  States  notes 251,795,544 

Currency  certificates 52,825,000 

National  bank  notes 226,464,135 

Total 11,150,741,785 

It  is  evident  that  all  of  this  is  representative  money, 
kept  in  circulation  at  par,  because  the  United  States  has 
pledged  itself  to  redeem  directly  or  indirectly  every  dollar 
on  demand  in  standard  gold  coin.  As  to  gold  certificates 
the  law  is  explicit.  Subsidiary  silver  and  minor  coins  may 
be  redeemed  in  sums  of  twenty  dollars  in  lawful  money. 
Currency  certificates  are  receipts  for  so  much  lawful  money 
and  are  payable  on  demand.  All  United  States  notes,  both 
of  the  issue  of  1890  and  of  former  years,  are  payable  in 
coin ;  and  the  government  has  decided  that  coin  obliga- 
tions are  redeemable  in  gold,  if  it  be  demanded.  National 
bank  notes  are  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  by  the  treasurer.  Silver  certificates  are  redeemable 
in  standard  silver  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  standard  silver  dollars  are  not  redeemable 
nominally  in  gold,  but  really  they  are.     They  are  receiva- 
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ble  by  the  United  States  for  all  dues  to  itself.  They  are 
legal  tender  for  all  debts  both  public  and  private.  By  the 
act  of  1890,  commonly  called  the  Sherman  bill,  it  was  de- 
clared "to  be  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  two  metals,  gold  and  silver,  on  a  parity  with 
each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law."  If  the  government  should 
persist  in  the  refusal  to  redeem  silver  dollars  in  gold,  it 
would  be  guilty  of  debasing  its  silver  coinage  fifty  per  cent 
and  of  thereby  cheating  innocent  holders  of  these  coins  out 
of  more  than  $200,000,000.  Should  it  do  that,  it  would 
at  one  blow  destroy  the  public  credit  and  we  should  have 
all  the  evils,  without  any  of  the  advantages,  of  free  coinage 
of  silver.  The  treasury  has,  in  fact,  declared  that,  should 
the  redemption  of  the  silver  dollars  in  gold  be  demanded, 
it  would  not  hesitate  to  grant  the  demand  in  obedience  to 
the  law  requiring  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be  kept  at  a  par- 
ity. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  whole  amount  of  $1,150,- 
741,785  is  representative  money,  for  the  redemption  of 
which  in  gold  ultimately,  the  United  States  is  both  legally 
and  morally  bound.  The  value  of  the  silver  ounces  it  may 
count  among  its  assets,  as  it  might  count  the  market  value 
of  the  copper  and  nickel  alloy  and  of  the  paper  pulp  made 
of  cancelled  notes,  but  it  must  not  compel  holders  of  its 
representative  money  to  take  anything  else  than  gold  in 
redemption  of  its  obligations. 

To  redeem  this  $1,150,741,785  of  representative  money 
the  United  States  treasury  held  October  i,  1897,  in  gold 
coin  and  bullion,  $184,561,664.  This  showing  is  a  great 
improvement  over  that  of  January  13,  1896,  when  there 
was  only  $56,162,059  of  free  gold  in  the  treasury.  But  all 
admit  that  our  present  financial  system  is  not  at  all  satis- 
factory. All  depends  upon  the  willingness  and  the  ability 
of  the  treasury  to  redeem  on  demand  eight  different  sorts 
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of  currency,  to  the  total  amount  of  $1,150,741,785,  in  gold. 
A  maximum  reserve  of  sixteen  per  cent  is  not  at  all  ade- 
quate. 

Business  depends  upon  the  currency.  The  currency  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  treasury.  The 
amount  of  gold  in  the  treasury  depends  upon  many  fortui- 
tous circumstances.  A  syndicate  of  a  dozen  American  or 
foreign  bankers  could  make  a  run  upon  the  treasury  that 
would  drain  its  gold  in  a  very  few  days.  Should  the  United 
States  ever  become  involved  in  a  war  with  a  first  or  second 
class  power,  European  countries  could  easily  return  gov- 
ernment bonds  and  other  securities  and  so  reduce  the  gold 
in  the  treasury  as  to  force  the  suspension  of  gold  payments, 
and  thus  bring  all  our  financial  transactions  to  a  silver  or 
paper  basis,  to  our  great  loss.  Success  in  war  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  greatly  delayed,  if  not  rendered 
impossible. 

Something  must  be  done:  what  shall  it  be? 

It  is  proposed  to  retire  the  greenbacks  and  the  notes  of 
1890.  But  this  of  itself  would  be  no  remedy.  There 
would  still  remain  some  $809,130,178  to  redeem  in  gold. 
To  contract  the  currency  by  the  withdrawal  of  $341,611,- 
607  notes  would  precipitate  a  panic.  If  the  national  banks 
should  increase  their  circulation  by  that  amount,  then,  un- 
less the  whole  system  of  banking  were  changed,  the  gov- 
ernment would  still  be  obligated  to  redeem  them  in  gold 
The  banks  would  redeem  them  in  silver,  and  the  govern- 
ment must  change  the  silver  into  gold.  If  the  government 
issue  any  representative  money,  then  does  it  become  neces- 
sary for  it  to  redeem  all  sorts  of  money  that  may  be  re- 
deemed in  its  representative  money.  Four  hundred  mill- 
ions of  silver  dollars  are  more  than  enough  to  form  an  end- 
less chain  which  the  banks  may  use  to  withdraw  gold  from 
the  treasury  faster  than  it  can  there  be  accumulated.  All 
notes  then  issued  by  banks  must  be  paid  really  by  the  gov- 
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emment  on  demand.  The  only  alternative  would  be  for 
the  government  to  repudiate  its  silver  dollars.  Thus  the 
banks  would  get  all  the  profit  of  the  issue,  and  the  govern- 
ment all  the  expense  and  risk  of  redemption.  All  the  ar- 
guments which  go  to  show  that  the  government  should  is- 
sue no  paper  money,  prove  that  the  government  should  not 
issue  representative  money  stamped  on  silver  instead  of  pa- 
per. Silver  representative  money  is  both  costly  and  bur- 
densome. 

In  seeking  a  remedy  for  our  present  financial  straits,  we 
can  take  a  few  things  for  granted : — 

1.  The  nation  has  decided  against  a  single  standard  con- 
sisting of  silver. 

2.  The  nation  has  decided  against  bimetallism  under  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

3.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  adoption  of  in- 
ternational bimetallism. 

4.  There  remains,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  adopting 
for  some  years  to  come  the  single  gold  standard. 

5.  It  is  best  that  the  nation  should  adapt  its  financial 
system  at  once  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible  to  the 
single  gold  standard. 

6.  The  use  of  gold  coin  as  a  common  medium  of  ex- 
change in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  impossible;  its  act- 
ual use  must  be  confined  to  settling  balances  between  na- 
tions and  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  is  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
millions.  Were  the  United  States  to  attempt  to  secure 
eleven  hundred  millions  of  gold^  it  would  drain  Europe  of 
the  precious  metal,  and  raise  its  price  so  high  as  to  throw 
the  whole  business  of  the  world  into  confusion.  Moreover, 
the  abrasion  on  eagles  and  half  eagles  would  soon  consume 
profits.  Gold  bullion  commands  a  premium  over  coin  for 
export,  since  coin,  packed  ever  so  carefully  and  handled 
with  discretion,  loses  in  weight.     Gold  coin  in  the  pockets 
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of  the  people  and  in  the  tills  of  shops  would  soon  wear  out 
The  debasement  of  English  gold  coin  is  one  of  the  threat- 
ening evils  perplexing  the  financiers.  To  remedy  it,  the 
proposal  has  been  made  to  make  half  sovereigns  token 
coins,  and  so  secure  gold  enough  to  recoin  sovereigns  and 
restore  them  to  full  weight. 

7.  The  people  are  satisfied  with  our  subsidiary  silver 
and  minor  coins.  The  necessity  for  the  use  of  these  is  so 
great  that,  in  ordinary  times,  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
and  are  seldom  presented  at  the  treasury  for  redemption ; 
so  that  the  government  has  the  constant  use  of  some  $8o,- 
000,000  of  these  without  interest.  So  long  as  there  is  no 
great  scarcity  of  other  kinds  of  money,  small  change  circu- 
lates; but  let  specie  payment  be  suspended  as  to  paper 
money,  while  the  redemption  of  minor  and  subsidiary  coins 
is  continued  in  gold,  then  these  coins  will  disappear  in  a 
few  days,  as  was  the  case  during  the  civil  war. 

Several  things  are  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  subsidiary 
money.  It  is  representative  money.  It  is  now  made  of 
silver,  nickel,  and  copper.  Formerly  it  was  made  of  paper 
and  called  fractional  currency.  Both  token  coins  and  frac- 
tional paper  have  been  issued  by  private  individuals,  by 
banks,  and  by  other  corporations.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  such  money  cannot  be  safely  issued  by  any 
such  parties,  and  that  the  government  should  alone  issue 
it  It  is  agreed,  then,  that  the  government  may  be  trusted 
to  issue  eighty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  this  representative 
money,  of  little  intrinsic  value,  which  passes  readily  from 
hand  to  hand  because  the  people  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  issue  more  than  the  business  requires,  and 
will  redeem  it,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent, 
on  demand. 

8.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  people  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  use  subsidiary  silver  in  place  of  paper  money  to 
any  great  extent     After  coining  hundreds  of  millions  of 
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silver  dollars,  containing  silver  of  the  present  value  of 
about  fifty  cents  each,  and  having  tried  every  possible 
method  of  putting  them  into  circulation,  the  treasury  re- 
ports only  $57,145,770  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  in 
the  banks,  while  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions 
are  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury.  If  the  people 
must  use  representative  money  whose  intrinsic  value  is 
less  than  its  nominal  value,  the  difference  being  made  up 
of  government  promises,  implicit  or  explicit,  they  much 
prefer  paper  to  metal  for  all  sums  above  one  dollar.  Silver 
dollars  have  been  used  in  the  South  and  West,  because  pa- 
per money  could  not  be  procured  to  take  their  place. 

9.  If  the  use  of  gold  as  a  common  mediiun  of  exchange 
is  impossible ;  and  if  subsidiary  silver  and  minor  coins  can- 
not be  made  to  do  all  the  money  work  of  wholesale  and 
retail. trade  and  the  exchange  of  services;  and  if  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  forced  to  use  a  metal  dollar,  composed  of 
fifty-three  cents'  worth  of  silver  and  forty-seven  cents* 
worth  of  faith  that  the  government  will,  though  it  has  not 
promised  to  do  so,  make  good  the  value  of  its  coin,  ground- 
ing their  refusal  upon  its  inconvenient  size  and  weight, 
then  nothing  remains  but  to  confess  that  the  people  must 
and  will  have  paper  money. 

In  addition  to  the  gold,  there  is  in  circulation  over  $1,- 
ioo,o(X>,ooo,  besides  $134,000,000  in  the  treasury  which 
might  be  put  into  circulation.  From  these  figures  it  is  ev- 
ident that  the  business  of  the  country  demands  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  of  paper  money,  probably  in  good  times 
$1,200,000,000. 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  confront  us.  Our  prob- 
lem now  assumes  definite  form:  Of  what  shall  this  $1,000,- 
000,000  of  paper  money  consist,  and  by  whom  shall  it  be 
issued? 

The  American  people  are  not  fools.  Two  hundred  years 
of  experience  with  paper  money  has  taught  them  some- 
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thing.  They  have  learned,  first  of  all,  that  paper  money 
is  essential;  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of 
modern  times.  Secondly,  they  have  learned  that  incon- 
vertible paper  money  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Thirdly^ 
they  have  learned  that  paper  money  should  be  convertible, 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  without  discount  or  difficulty, 
into  gold.  They  demand,  therefore,  that  one  dollar  of  the 
people's  money  shall  be  as  good  as  any  and  every  other 
dollar.  They  will  never  be  satisfied  with  a  fifty-cent  dol- 
lar for  the  South  and  West,  a  hundred-cent  dollar  for  the 
Central  States,  and  a  hundred-and-five-cent  dollar  for  the 
East. 

We  may  then  assert,  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  that 
the  currency  should  be  reformed  by  substituting  for  the  six 
diflEerent  kinds  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation, — gold 
certificates,  silver  certificates,  currency  certificates,  green- 
backs, treasury  notes  of  1890,  and  national  bank  notes, — 
one  kind  of  paper  money  only,  that  shall  circulate  among 
all  classes,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  be  everywhere 
exchangeable  on  demand  for  gold.  A  thousand  millions 
of  such  dollars  would  greatly  simplify  our  financial  sys- 
tem, and  be  a  sound  basis  for  renewed  business  activity 
and  a  marvelous  creation  of  wealth. 

Thus  far  we  may  well  be  agreed,  but  here  the  question 
in  dispute  arises.  Who  sliall  issue  this  money?  Some  say, 
Let  the  banks  issue  it ;  others  say,  Let  the  government  is- 
sue it. 

I.  Why  should  not  the  banks  issue  it?  Among  those 
who  insist  that  the  government  should  let  the  banks  issue 
all  the  paper  money  are  two  classes, — those  who  favor  state 
banks,  and  those  who  favor  national  banks. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  that  state  banks,  instituted  by 
laws  drawn  up  by  forty-five  different  state  legislatures, 
could  issue  $1,000,000,000  in  paper  money,  so  that  one  dol- 
lar would  be  as   good   as   another.     Those  who  advocate 
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state  banks  urge,  as  an  advantage,  that  thus  could  the  new 
states  provide  themselves  with  money  that  would  remain 
within  their  own  borders.  They  object  to  national  banks, 
because,  no  matter  how  much  money  the  Texas  bank  may 
issue,  it  is  transferred  to  the  North  and  East.  The  money 
of  state  banks  would  stay  near  the  point  of  issue,  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  farther  away  it  is  taken  the  greater 
must  be  the  discount.  A  system  of  state  banks  would  in- 
evitably produce  forty-five  different  sorts  of  money, — ^good, 
bad,  indififerent, — much  of  it  a  curse  to  all  touching  it. 
Those  who  remember  "wildcat"  banking  of  the  days  be- 
fore the  war  will  never  consent  to  the  issue  of  the  paper 
money  of  the  country  by  state  banks. 

But  why  may  not  our  system  of  national  banks  issue  the 
$i,ooo,ocK),ooo?  As  now  constituted  these  banks  cannot 
issue  all  the  paper  money  the  country  demands:  all  admit 
this,  for  the  reason  that  the  total  amount  of  United  States 
bonds  outstanding  is  less  than  $850,000,000,  not  to  men- 
tion other  good  reasons.  The  national  banking  system 
then  must  be  changed,  if  the  banks  are  to  issue  this  paper 
money.  The  first  fundamental  change  should  be  the  relief 
of  the  government  of  all  responsibility  for  the  redemption 
of  the  $1,000,000,000.  As  it  now  is,  the  credit*  of  the  gov- 
ernment stands  pledged  for  the  payment  in  gold  of  every 
dollar  of  national  bank  currency:  that  is  the  evil  com- 
plained of:  the  government,  it  is  said,  must  go  out  of  the 
banking  business.  This  cannot  mean  that  the  government 
is  to  go  out  of  the  banking  business  by  giving  all  the  prof- 
its of  the  issue  of  paper  money  to  the  banks,  while  it  re- 
tains the  responsibility  for  the  payment  in  gold  of  these 
paper  dollars. 

The  problem  then  is,  that  Congress  shall  pass  a  national 
banking  act,  which  shall  give  these  banks  the  right  to  is- 
sue at  least  $1,000,000,000  of  paper  money,  and  as  much 
more  or  less  as  the  business  of  the  country  demands ;  and 
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at  the  same  time  provide  that  these  dollars  shall  always 
and  everywhere,  within  the  United  States,  be  as  good  as 
gold,  redeemable  in  gold  on  demand ;  and  finally  prevent 
the  banks  from  inflating  the  currency  on  the  one  hand,  or 
unduly  contracting  it  on  the  other  hand. 

Now  to  draw  up  and  pass  and  execute  such  a  law  as  this 
is  no  easy  task,  even  if  all  were  agreed  as  to  its  possibility 
and  expediency.  In  the  present  condition  of  parties  it 
would  seem  to  be  hopeless.  Some  things,  however,  are 
certain :  (i)  The  value  of  this  currency,  including  its  re- 
demption in  gold,  its  elasticity,  its  freedom  from  inflation 
and  from  undue  contraction,  will  depend  upon  the  banks 
and  the  bankers  who  manage  them.  (2)  The  banks  and 
the  bankers  will  be  governed  by  the  law,  or  else  they  will 
be  a  law  to  themselves. 

There  is  great  danger  that  bankers  with  a  thousand  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  their  hands  of  the  people's  money,  to  ex- 
pand or  contract  as  they  see  fit,  will  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves :  that  with  this  great  money  power  they  would  hire 
lawyers  to  instruct  the  judges  how  to  interpret  the  law, 
and  elect  congressmen  to  pass  amendments  to  the  law  to 
suit  them.  This  great  danger  was  seen  in  Jackson's  time, 
and  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  National  Bank.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  bankers  toward  the  government  in  Lincoln's 
day  was  one  factor  which  led  to  our  present  national  bank- 
ing system.  The  dictatorial  power  of  the  bankers  of  Eu- 
rope towards  the  control  of  peace  and  war  and  national 
policy  is  notorious.  The  opposition  of  the  labor  unions 
and  farmers'  alliances  and  populist  party  against  national 
banks  to-day  is  a  significant  fact.  We  cannot  afford  to  ad- 
mit that  bankers  will  be  a  law  to  themselves.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  insist  that  banks  and  bankers  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  law ;  that  they  will  issue  money  or  withdraw 
it ;  that  they  will  pay  gold  or  suspend  specie  payment,  as 
Congress  directs. 
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Therefore  (3)  it  is  certain  that  the  $i,ooo,cxx),ooo  of  pa- 
per money,  issued  by  national  banks,  will  be  just  as  really 
dependent  for  its  value  and  contraction  and  inflation  upon 
the  government  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  all  issued  by  the 
United  States  treasury. 

Devise  what  scheme  you  will  for  paper  money,  issued 
hy  national  banks,  it  all  rests  for  its  basis  upon  the  action 
of  the  United  States  government  National  bank  money 
is  found  to  be,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  political  money ; 
for  its  creation,  its  preservation,  its  amount,  its  value,  de- 
pend upon  laws  of  Congress  as  enacted  and  amended  by 
dominant  parties  and  enforced  by  the  courts,  the  opinion 
of  whose  judges  is  sooner  or  later  made  to  yield  to  the  per- 
suasion of  the  lawyers  receiving  the  largest  fees,  or  else 
changed  by  the  removal  of  one  set  of  judges  for  another  set 
whose  interpretation  of  the  law  harmonizes  with  the  policy 
of  the  party  in  power. 

If,  then,  national  bank  money  must  in  reality  be  polit- 
ical money,  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  it  should  not  be  fixed  definitely  where  it  belongs. 
If  there  should  be  manifest  evils,  the  bankers  would  say, 
It  is  not  our  fault,  but  is  the  fault  of  the  law.  If  the  fault 
is  charged  upon  the  government,  it  would  say.  The  govern- 
ment has  gone  out  of  the  banking  business:  the  banks  are 
to  blame.  Between  the  two  parties,  both  shirking  respon- 
sibility, the  people's  money  would  soon  come  to  be  an  in- 
strument of  evil. 

The  financial  history  of  England  teaches  that  the  issue 
of  paper  money  is  not  a  necessary  function  of  banking.  By 
the  act  of  1844  "^  London  bank,  nor  any  bank  chartered 
after  1844,  is  permitted  to  issue  paper  money;  banks  or- 
ganized before  1844  and  allowed  by  their  charters  to  issue 
money  were  limited  to  the  amount  then  in  circulation. 
The  bank  of  England  is  the  chosen  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, really  a  government  bureau,  for  the  issue  of  paper 
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money,  its  issue  department  being  kept  entirely  separate 
from  its  banking  department.  Bonamy  Price  says  of  the 
bank  of  England,  "  Two  amendments  would  render  the  act 
complete.  The  office  of  issue  should  be  placed  in  Somer- 
set House  or  Whitehall :  the  world  would  then  understand 
that  the  State  is  the  real  issuer.  And,  secondly,  in  the 
weekly  reports  the  bullion  which  belongs  to  the  issue  de- 
partment should  be  kept  strictly  apart  from  the  bullion 
which  belongs  to  the  bank  of  England." 

The  history  of  American  banks,  especially  of  our  na- 
tional banks,  teaches  the  same  lessons.  Our  banks  have 
found  the  issue  of  paper  money  that  is  as  good  as  gold  to 
be  unprofitable.  It  is  only  when  paper  money  issued  is 
not  as  good  as  gold  that  the  banks  have  found  a  profit  in 
it :  then  the  bank's  profit  has  been  the  people's  loss.  As 
it  now  is,  it  is  more  profitable  for  the  banks  to  loan  out 
the  money  of  their  depositors,  which  costs  them  nothing, 
than  it  is  to  loan  their  own  banknotes,  which  cost  them 
something.  The  richest  bank  in  New  York  city  will  not 
issue  paper  money.  No  system  can  be  devised  by  which  a 
bank  can  issue  paper  money  of  its  own  creation  that  shall 
be  as  good  as  gold,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  such  money  cost  them  little  or  noth- 
ing. In  every  case  the  bank  that  issues  its  own  bills  and 
at  the  same  time  loan's  its  deposits  will  find  its  deposits  far 
more  profitable  than  its  notes.  The  inevitable  tendency 
will  be  to  neglect  its  issues  or  else  to  make  some  one  else 
pay  the  expense  of  the  issue. 

If  the  banks  issue  a  $1,000,000,000  of  paper  money,  they 
should  deposit  collateral  somewhere  of  the  value  of  the 
money:  of  what  shall  it  consist?  If  it  be  of  greater  value 
than  the  money,  to  secure  against  fluctuations  in  value,, 
then  the  profit  of  the  paper  money  is  consumed,  as  now. 
If  all  sorts  of  stocks  are  accepted,  at  a  less  value  than  the 
money,  then  to  that  extent  the  paper  money  rests  upon  the 
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credit  of  the  individual  bank,  which  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  cause  great  losses,  as  in  olden  time;  or  else  the 
paper  money  rests  upon  the  credit  of  the  associated  banks. 
But  if  any  town  or  city  may  form  a  bank  that  may  join 
tliis  association,  then  how  will  it  be  possible  to  exclude 
banks  which  would  pay  their  five  per  cent  or  more  into  the 
redemption  fund,  issue  their  thousands  of  paper  money,  and 
then  fail?  If  the  strong  National  Bank  of  Illinois  fails 
tinder  our  present  system,  what  might  we  expect  under 
the  proposed  system?  Associated  credit  can  be  made  suc- 
cessful only  by  the  most  careful  espionage  which  shall  ex- 
clude the  one  dishonest  or  incapable  party,  whose  evil 
deeds  would  bring  to  naught  the  good  deeds  of  the  ninety- 
nine  honest  and  capable.  The  clearing-house  associations 
succeed  only  by  using  the  strictest  care  in  admitting  none 
but  the  best,  and  in  holding  them  relentlessly  to  the  laws 
of  the  association.  Each  bank  must  be  above  suspicion. 
It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  bank  bills,  which  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  and  are  universally  received  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  both  buyers  and  sell- 
ers, notes  and  to  classify  them  with  checks  and  promissory 
notes.  They  are  money ;  no  less  money  because  they  are 
made  of  paper  than  they  would  be  if  made  of  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  or  gold.  We  have  already  learned  that  no 
individual,  nor  corporation,  should  be  allowed,  as  in  former 
times,  to  coin  money:  we  are  fast  learning  that  no  individ- 
nal,  no  corporation,  should  be  allowed  to  print  money. 
Money  is  money,  whether  made  of  one  substance  or  an- 
other. If  our  government,  and  no  one  else,  is  to  be  trust- 
ed to  make  and  issue  $27,000,000  of  token  money,  called 
minor  coins,  and  $75,000,000  of  subsidiary  silver,  and 
$441,000,000  of  silver  dollars  out  of  pieces  worth  about 
fifty  cents,  surely  it  may  be  trusted  to  make  $1,000,000,000 
of  paper  money  that  shall  be  as  good  or  even  better  than 
gold. 
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If  the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  trusted 
to  make  these  paper  dollars,  who  in  the  nation  can  be?  If 
the  whole  people  acting  constitutionally  and  deliberately 
cannot  do  it,  it  must  be  a  diflScult  thing  to  prove  that  a 
small  fraction  of  the  people,  moved  largely  by  self-interest, 
can  accomplish  it. 

II.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  not  only  coin  money,  but  should  also  supply  the 
people  with  all  the  paper  money  needed.  They  are  at 
once  confronted  with  the  objection,  that  all  such  money  is 
political  money,  and  therefore  necessarily  not  good.  The 
answer  is,  that  all  paper  money  is  either  the  creature  of  the 
law,  or  else  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  If  it  is  the  creature  of  the  law,  then  it  is  polit- 
ical money.  Though  paper  money  be  issued  by  the  banks, 
it  is  none  the  less  subject  to  political  exigencies. 

This  objection  set  aside,  the  real  question  at  issue  is  sim- 
ply this,  Is  it  not  only  possible,  but  also  certain,  that  the 
United  States  government  can  supply  the  people  with  pa- 
per money  as  good  as  gold  ?  If  this  money  be  as  good  as 
gold,  if  it  be  convertible  on  demand  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try into  gold  without  discount  or  delay,  then  will  there  be 
no  danger  of  inflation,  no  trouble  as  to  foreign  exchange. 
If  it  be  as  good  as  gold,  then  is  it  better  than  gold ;  for 
there  is  no  abrasion,  there  is  no  real  loss  if  it  be  destroyed, 
there  is  a  great  saving  in  counting,  in  carrying  it,  in  stor- 
ing it  If  in  order  to  make  a  thousand  millions  of  paper 
money  as  good  as  gold,  it  should  be  necessary  to  keep  dol- 
lar for  dollar  of  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  and  make 
every  piece  of  paper  money  a  gold  certificate,  even  that 
would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  nation  and  to  each  indi- 
vidual. 

But  this  would  not  be  necessary. 

I.  The  first  essential  for  success  in  making  government 
notes  as  good  as  gold  is  that  the  issue  department  of  the 
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treasury  be  entirely  distinct  from  every  other  department. 
The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  government  should 
be  separated  altogether  from  the  department  making  and 
issuing  paper  money,  just  as  distinct  as  the  mint  is  from 
the  internal  revenue  department. 

2.  The  second  essential  is  that  the  government  keep  on 
hand  gold  enough,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  paying  on  de- 
mand its  paper  money,  whatever  amount  experience  shall 
prove  necessary :  33^  per  cent  would  doubtless  be  amply 
sufficient.  From  1879  to  1890,  $100,000,000  in  gold  was 
enough  to  redeem  $400,000,000  of  greenbacks.  It  was  on- 
ly after  there  were  added  $500,000,000  of  silver  certificates, 
and  the  notes  of  1890  to  the  greenbacks  for  the  $100,000,- 
000  of  gold  to  sustain,  and  after  the  government  was  forced 
to  draw  upon  the  $100,000,000  of  gold  to  pay  its  large  def- 
icits in  current  expenses,  at  a  time  too  when  international 
complications  made  an  excessive  foreign  .demand  for  gold, 
that  the  reserve  fund  of  gold  proved  too  small  for  the  in- 
creased burdens  put  upon  it. 

3.  The  third  essential  is  that  the  issue  department  as  a 
rule  (the  exception  will  be  stated  later)  should  not  pay  out 
a  paper  dollar  except  in  exchange  for  gold.  If  the  system 
were  to  start  from  the  beginning,  of  course  there  would  be 
a  surplus  of  $666,666,666  to  invest  in  the  public  d^bt,  or 
in  some  other  security ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  have  already  in 
circulation  besides  that  in  the  treasury  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  paper  money,  for  which  the  government  is  re- 
sponsible. 

4.  The  fourth  essential  is  that  the  government  shall 
have  the  sole  power  to  issue  paper  money  as  it  has  to  coin 
money. 

5.  The  fifth  essential  is  that  this  money  shall  be  legal 
tender  the  same  as  gold  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

Besides  these  five  essentials,  the  plan  provides  that,  if 
more  than  a  $1,000,000,000  is  demanded  for  the  transac- 
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tions  of  the  business  world,  the  amount  may  be  secured  by 
issuing  paper  money  in  exchange  for  gold  dollar  for  dol- 
lar. If  in  the  course  of  time  this  demand  should  prove  to 
be  permanent,  the  excess  above  $i,ck)o,cxx),ooo  could  be 
provided  by  the  issue  department  investing  paper  money 
in  government  bonds  to  such  an  amount  as  the  surplus  of 
gold  over  the  335  per  cent  of  issue  would  allow. 

How  this  system,  when  adopted,  would  work  can  be 
readily  seen.  As  the  six  different  sorts  of  money  are  re- 
ceived by  the  government,  they  will  be  cancelled  and  in 
their  place  the  new  bills,  payable  on  demand  in  gold,  is- 
sued. This  policy  would  soon  simplify  our  system  of  pa- 
per money  and  make  counterfeiting  still  more  difficult 

This  money  would  act  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
same  as  specie.  It  would  automatically  check  inflation. 
If  there  were  too  much  money  in  circulation,  paper  would 
be  changed  to  gold,  and  the  gold  exported  until  the  equi- 
librium should  be  reached.  If  there  were  not  enough  pa- 
per money,  by  presenting  gold  for  it  at  the  treasury,  it 
could  be  secured  to  any  amount. 

It  may  be  asked.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  for  the  treas- 
ury to  procure  and  keep  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
and  one-third  millions  of  gold  in  its  vaults  as  the  basis  of 
this  paper  money?  October  i,  1897,  the  treasury  had  in 
gold  coin  and  bullion  $184,561,664,  and  since  has  refused 
large  quantities  of  gold  offered  to  it.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  procure  only  $148,771,669  additional  gold.  There 
was  at  the  same  date  reported  by  the  treasury  in  circula- 
tion $528,098,753  in  gold.  The  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency reported,  July  14,  1896,  that  the  national  banks  held 
$161,853,560  in  gold;  the  amount  to-day  is  probably  still 
greater.  By  calling  in  the  national  bank  notes,  therefore, 
the  government  by  that  means  alone  could  secure  the 
needed  gold.  To  withdraw  its  circulation  a  national  bank 
must  deposit  with  the  treasury  lawful  money  to  the  amount 
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of  its  outstanding  circulation.  To  do  this  the  banks  would, 
many  of  them,  be  obliged  to  deposit  more  or  less  of  their 
gold.  To  withdraw  from  circulation  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  millions  of  banknotes,  by  decreasing  the  sup- 
ply, would  increase  the  demand  for  paper ;  so  as  to  make 
it  more  desirable  than  gold.  Men  would  be  anxious  to  ex- 
change their  gold  for  paper.  The  treasury  has  in  its  vaults 
$148,771,669  of  notes  which  could  be  put  into  circulation 
*o  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  banknotes.  A  temporary 
contraction  of  the  currency  might  ensue  which  would  prob- 
ably be  a  good  rather  than  an  evil.  But  as  soon  as  the  le- 
gitimate demands  of  business  called  for  more  money,  it 
could  be  furnished  in  the  way  indicated.  With  the  new 
gold-mines  and  the  new  processes  of  working  old  mines, 
the  world's  stock  of  gold  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  fact, 
taken  with  the  fact  of  our  rapidly  developing  resources, 
proves  that  the  United  States  can  procure  all  the  gold  it 
requires.  If  all  other  means  should  fail,  bonds  could  be 
sold,  and  speedily  bring  the  gold. 

But  once  procured,  could  the  treasury  keep  the  gold? 
Undoubtedly.  If  there  should  be  a  run  on  the  treasury 
and  a  $100,000,000  of  gold  withdrawn,  then  there  would 
be  $100,000,000  of  paper  money  locked  up  in  the  treasury. 
The  gold  withdrawn  would  be  exported  or  hoarded.  Hence 
the  currency  would  be  contracted,  discounts  would  be 
raised,  prices  would  fall ;  so  that  people  would  import  gold 
from  abroad  or  else  by  the  increased  price  get  it  from 
hoards.  Once  in  their  possession,  they  would  exchange  it 
at  the  treasury  for  paper  money  worth  more  to  them  for 
daily  use  than  gold.  So  the  drain  on  the  treasury  would 
be  stopped. 

Certain  objections  may  be  raised  against  the  proposed 
plan. 

I.  First,  that  it  would  leave  four  hundred  millions  of 
silver  in  the  hands  of  the  government :  what  shall  be  done 
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with  this?  Only  three  thingfs  are  possible:  to  force  it  in- 
to circulation,  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  hoard  it 
as  a  stock  from  which  to  renew  the  subsidiary  coinage,  or 
to  keep  it  for  a  possible  rise  in  price.  To  put  this  amount 
of  silver  on  the  market  would  depress  the  price,  and  bring 
to  the  government  a  small  sum,  probably  not  more  than 
thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  would  unsettle  the  finances 
of  Europe.  Possibly  it  might  so  raise  the  price  of  gold, 
and  depress  the  price  of  silver,  as  to  compel  international 
bimetallism.  To  sell  the  silver  would  be  a  step  in  the 
dark  that  would  risk  altogether  too  much.  To  attempt  to 
force  a  fifty-cent  dollar  into  circulation  would  be  as  unjust 
as  foolish.  If  redeemable  in  gold  on  demand,  it  could  not 
be  forced  into  circulation.  If  it  were  not  exchangeable  for 
gold,  then  it  would  be  a  debased  coinage ;  it  would  depre- 
ciate at  once  and  the  innocent  holders  would  be  robbed. 
The  only  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  it  on  hand  among  the 
assets  of  the  government.  Some  of  it  might  be  used  as  al- 
loy in  gold  coins.  It  would  be  well  to  coin  silver  dollars 
as  subsidiary  silver,  legal  tender  only  for  five  dollars,  and 
redeemable  in  gold  at  option  of  the  holder.  In  this  way 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  .millions  would  be  demanded  by 
people  who  prefer  a  silver  dollar  to  a  one-dollar  bill.  The 
loss  in  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  already  been  incurred. 
As  the  invention  of  a  steel  navy  made  wooden  war  vessels 
of  little  use,  so  the  substitution  of  gold  coinage  for  bimet- 
allism necessitated  a  loss  on  silver  coins.  We  may  as  well 
charge  the  depreciation  to  profit  and  loss,  and  hope  that  in 
the  end  our  progress  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss. 
2.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  proposed  system  will  not 
provide  a  currency  of  sufficient  elasticity.  The  answer  is, 
that  it  will  furnish  all  the  elasticity  that  a  currency  as  good 
as  gold  can  possess.  Stability  of  value  and  elasticity  are 
not  convertible  terms,  when  applied  to  money,  whatever 
may  be  their  applicability  to  credit.     We  need  to  have 
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here  precise  distinctions  between  money  and  credit     There 
are  two  kinds  of  money  under  our  present  system,— stand- 
ard gold  coin  and  representative  money.     The  latter  is  of 
two  kinds, — coins  and  paper  money.     How  much  elastic- 
ity does  a  twenty-dollar  gold-piece  possess?    It  is  true  that 
one  hundred  of  them  will  buy  to-day  as  much  of  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  as  one  hundred  and  forty  would  twen- 
ty years  ago:  its  value  compared  with  these  commodities 
has  increased.     JBut  this  fact  is  not  an  exemplification  of 
the  elasticity  of  our  gold  currency.    It  is  true  that,  because 
of  our  pneumatic  tubes  in  great  stores,  and  our  electric 
cars,  express  trains,  swift  ships,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
the  gold  eagle  can  do  many  times  the  business  in  a  month 
this  year  than  it  did  in  1850.     But  this  fact  is  not  what  we 
refer  to  when  we  speak  of  elasticity  of  the  currency.     What 
then  do  we  mean?    We  mean  this :    The  demand  for  gold 
eagles  in   1879  increased  greatly:  people  worked  gold- 
mines, and  sent  bullion  to  the  mint :  the  number  of  gold 
coins  increased  rapidly.     Gold  currency  expanded.     When 
the  Bland  bill  and  the  Sherman  bill  were  enacted,  the  de- 
mand for  gold  coin  was  checked ;  hence  work  in  gold- 
mines was  suspended,  and  gold  coins  were  made  into  jew- 
elry and  gold  leaf  for  dentists ;  much  was  exported.     So 
the  gold  currency  was  contracted  as  silver  and  paper  cur- 
rency was  expanded. 

These  facts  show  the  relation  of  stability  of  value  in  cur- 
rency to  its  elasticity.  Demand  for  currency  increases  its 
value.  Increased  value  increases  its  supply  by  drafts  on 
hoarded  stock  first,  then  by  the  melting  of  old  plate  and  by 
increased  production  of  gold-mines.  When  supply  exceeds 
the  demand,  then  export  follows,  the  arts  consume  more 
gold,  mining  is  depressed.  The  demand  for  money  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  is  greater  than  at  others.  To  move 
the  cotton  and  cereal  crops  demands  immense  sums,  in- 
creases the  money  work  to  be  done  in  a  short  time.     How 
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sliall  this  increased  demand  be  met :  by  increasing  the 
nnmber  of  pieces  of  money,  or  by  increasing  their  rapidity 
of  circulation  ?  To  move  the  crops .  requires  a  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  freight  cars.  How  is  the  demand  met? 
Do  the  factories  turn  out  new  cars  and  then,  when  the  rush 
is  over,  destroy  them?  By  no  means.  They  make  the 
cars  they  have  travel  faster,  and  they  collect  all  those  that 
have  been  at  way  stations  and  in  repair  shops  and  set  them 
to  work.  So  it  is  impossible  to  double  the  number  of  gold 
dollars  at  the  harvest,  and  then,  when  the  har\'est  is  past, 
destroy  or  transform  them.  Exactly  so  with  the  $1,000,- 
ooOjCOO  of  paper  money.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  it 
$2,cxx>,ooo,C)00  at  harvest  time,  and  then  burn  a  $i,cooy 
000,000  in  midwinter.  It  is  not  harvest  everywhere  at 
once.  The  same  dollars  that  move  corn  and  wheat  in 
summer  and  autumn  may  be  used  to  move  oranges  and  ice 
in  winter  and  spring.  The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in 
that  elasticity  of  the  currency  which  is  to  be  provided  by 
making  pieces  of  money  more  or  less  in  number,  but  in 
keeping  each  dollar  constantly  at  work.  A  paper  dollar  as 
good  as  gold  circulates  not  only  as  fast  as  gold,  but  much 
faster.  A  currency  of  this  sort  will  possess  just  the  elas- 
ticity needed.  If  after  the  crops  are  moved,  there  should 
be  an  excess  of  money,  paper  can  be  turned  into  gold  and 
sent  to  Australia  or  India  to  move  the  crops  there.  If 
there  should  not  be  enough  money  to  do  the  money  work, 
gold  could  be  imported  or  mined  and  made  the  basis  of  in- 
creased currency.  Thus  we  should  have  money  enough, 
and  none  too  much,  to  meet  the  demands  of  legitimate 
business.  The  best  money  is  by  far  the  most  efficient,  and 
promotes  those  ends  which  men  seek  when  they  demand 
an  elastic  currency. 

Moreover  with  a  $1,000,000,000  paper  dollars,  more  or 
less,  as  good  as  gold,  or  better,  as  the  basis,  a  system  of 
sound   banking  may  be  established  and  operated  which 
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would  curtail  or  extend  loans  in  proportion  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  business  and  the  conditions  of  private,  corporate, 
and  public  credit.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wholesale  business 
of  the  country  is  done  by  means  of  checks,  drafts,  book 
accounts,  promissory  notes,  and  other  credit  instruments. 
To  conduct  this  credit  business,  by  means  of  deposit,  loans 
and  discounts,  is  a  field  ample  enough  and  profitable 
enough  for  any  bank  and  all  banks  of  the  United  States, 
without  their  having  anything  to  do  with  the  issue  of  pa- 
per money  or  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  currency. 
By  means  of  a  safe  system  of  banking,  that  shall  dis- 
cover the  men  in  a  community  who  are  worthy  of  credit, 
and  shall  bring  these  into  cooperation,  a  cash  basis  of 
$ioo,ocK)  will  enable  them  to  do  a  business  of  many  times 
that  amount.  Money  is  not  the  same  thing  as  wealth,  nor 
the  same  thing  as  capital.  It  bears  the  relation  to  wealth 
and  to  capital  that  the  lubricating  oil  bears  to  the  locomo- 
tive engine.  Comparatively  little  is  needed,  but  that  little 
is  essential ;  without  it  the  wheels  of  progress  would  cease 
to  move.  It  is  so  essential  that  its  quality  should  be  of 
the  very  best,  and  its  quantity  no  more  than  enough  to 
keep  things  moving.  Too  much  is  almost  as  bad  as  too 
little. 


VOL.  LV.  NO.  218. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 

THE  PILGRIM    FATHERS   AND   THE   MESSAGE 
OF  PURITANISM.! 

BY  TH«  RBVSRBND  NEWBI,!,  DWIGHT  HII^US,   D.D. 

For  full  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  and  more  have 
men  assembled  upon  Forefathers'  Day  to  celebrate  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrim  fathers ;  to  revere  their  virtues,  to  sym- 
pathize with  their  sufferings,  to  recall  the  thrilling  story  of 
their  first  winter  upon  the  bleak  coast  of  New  England; 
to  marvel  at  their  victory  over  the  wilderness,  famine,  win- 
ter, disease,  savages,  and  death  itself,  and  for  themselves 
and  their  children  to  swear  anew  fidelity  to  their  fathers' 
God,  to  law  and  love,  to  liberty  and  learning,  that  these  sa- 
cred fires  may  not  die  out  upon  the  altars  of  the  human 
heart  In  scores  of  cities  in  our  land,  in  church  and  hall, 
and  around  the  banqueting  board,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Puritans  through  oration  and  eulogy,  through  song 
and  story,  recall  the  famous  men  of  old,  with  wit  and 
laughing  jest  indeed  hitting  off  their  fathers'  foibles,  but 
in  the  secret  heart  reverencing  their  ancestors  and  emulat- 
ing their  example — for  thus  alone  we  prove  that  we  are 
not  the  ignoble  sons  of  a  noble  heritage.  For  if  the  giants 
of  misrule  and  despotism  may  be  forgotten,  no  race  can  af- 
ford to  forget  its  heroes.  God  raised  up  the  famous  men 
of  yesterday  as  soul  food  and  stimulus  for  the  youth  of  to- 
day. Standing  at  Plymouth  rock,  Webster  looked  up  to- 
ward the  fathers,  that  he  might  himself  be  lifted  to  their 
level.  Lingering  long  upon  those  shores,  where  the  first 
^  Address  given  Forefathers'  Day,  Chicago,  1897. 
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pilgrim  stepped  foot  upon  this  new  world,  Webster  un- 
covered his  head  and  joyfully  confessed  that  the  patriot- 
ism, fortitude,  and  faith  of  the  heroes  had  entered  into  his 
sonl,  as  iron  enters  into  the  rich  blood  of  the  physical  sys- 
tem. For  the  faith  of  the  fathers  is,  indeed,  "  the  elixir  of 
the  children." 

FINAL   VICTORY   OF    PURITANISM. 

Looking  back  upon  our  history,  we  now  do  see  that  the 
Puritan  spirit  and  principles  first  conquered  New  England ; 
that  the  ideals  and  institutions  the  Pilgrims  developed  soon- 
repeated  themselves  in  New  York  and  the  Reserve  of  Ohio, 
and  afterward  journeyed  into  the  towns  and  cities  of  this 
great  North  and  West.  Then,  when  the  civil  conflict- 
came  and  the  whole  land  shook  with  the  earthquake  of 
civil  war,  it  was  the  Puritan  spirit  that  again  went  forth  in- 
battle  array  to  conquer  servitude  and  make  our  soil  too 
pure  for  the  feet  of  slaves.  To  thinking  men  it  must  now 
be  evident  that  the  time  is  surely  coming  when  this  entire 
land  is  to  be  puritanized.  As  loyal  patriots  and  true  Chris- 
tians, we  may  also  look  forward  to  an  era  when  our  repub-» 
lie  shall  educate  the  world  in  free  institutions.  Should 
that  time  ever  come  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  nations 
will  recall  Forefathers'  Day  as  one  of  the  great  days  of  his- 
tory, and  celebrate  the  qualities  of  the  Pilgrims  with  ad- 
miration, awe,  and  tearful  sympathy.  "If  we  succeed,'* 
said  that  first  intrepid  leader,  "men  will  never  cease  to  cel^ 
ebrate  this  day  with  song  and  story."  But,  should  the  spirit 
of  the  fathers  fail,  "should  the  consciousness  of  a  divine 
energy  underlying  human  society,  manifested  in  just  and 
equal  laws,  and  humanely  ordering  individual  relations^ 
disappear,"  we  may  believe  with  Curtis, "  the  murmur  of  the 
ocean  rising  and  falling  upon  Plymouth  rock  will  be  the 
endless  lament  of  nature  over  the  baffled  hopes  of  man." 

Now  that  long  time  has  passed,  all  men  do  see  that  the 
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age  of  the  Puritans  was  the  heroic  age  of*  our  history.  In 
its  innermost  genius  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  is  a 
story  unparalleled  in  all  the  annals  of  history  for  the  weak- 
ness of  its  beginning  and  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  its  vic- 
tory. To  the  end  of  time,  Xenophon's  march  of  the  10,000 
will  fascinate  mankind.  But  the  young  Grecians  were 
soldiers,  men  of  iron  strength.  They  marched  not  toward 
the  wilderness,  savages,  and  certain  death ;  they  marched 
toward  life,  home,  and  all-welcoming  love.  With  absorb- 
ing interest  also  we  follow  the  adventurous  career  of  Cabot 
and  Drake,  Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Soto,  and  Champlain,  in 
their  search  for  gold  and  gems  and  the  treasures  hidden  in 
the  palaces  of  Peru ;  for  fountains  of  eternal  youth,  and  for  the 
^  fame  that  has  ever  beguiled  brave  men.  But  no  dreams  of 
power  or  wealth  allured  these  Pilgrims  forth.  Our  heroes 
unfurled  their  sails  to  leave  behind  gold,  lands,  ancestral 
halls,  and  resigned  forever  all  thoughts  of  ease  and  luxury'. 

AN    AGE   OF   POETRY   AND    BIGOTRY. 

To  US  it  seems  incredible  that  in  the  very  years  when 
Shakespeare  was  writing  his  greatest  dramas,  English  ru- 
lers could  have  been  so  bigoted  as  to  burn  the  wisest  schol- 
ars, behead  the  thinkers,  and  imprison  resolute  souls,  whose 
only  crime  was  the  love  of  liberty  in  thought  and  word  and 
worship.  And  yet  in  those  far-off  days,  independent 
thought  was  a  penal  offense,  and  the  worship  of  God  in  any 
way,  save  that  ordained  by  the  King,  was  more  likely  to  be 
punished  than  murder  or  theft.  In  the  British  Museum 
men  have  preserved  an  autograph  letter  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, written  to  the  Scottish  King,  and  asking  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  one  John  Penry.  Now,  Penry  was  a  graduate 
of  Oxford,  a  scholar  of  great  attainments,  a  man  of  the  no- 
blest life  and  character.  He  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  saying  that  a  clergyman  might  be  ordained  by  a  presby- 
ter as  truly  as  by  a  bishop,  and,  therefore,  once   Queen 
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Bess  got  her  hands  upon  her  enemy,  she  had  him  indicted 
for  treason.  Standing  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Pen- 
ry  said :  "  If  my  blood  were  an  ocean  sea,  and  every  drop 
thereof  were  a  life  unto  me,  I  would  give  them  all  for  the 
maintenance  of  my  convictions."  But  the  best  use  that 
England  could  make  of  such  a  man  was  to  behead  him ! 
Soon  the  Puritans  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  they 
must  decide  whether  they  should  live  under  an  absolute 
or  a  limited  monarchy;  whether  or  not  a  king  might  also 
assume  the  functions  of  a  pope.  And  when  one  scholar 
and  leader  had  been  imprisoned  thirty-six  times  in  seven 
years,  and  fifty  of  the  leading  Puritan  pastors  and  scholars 
were  lying  in  the  dungeons  of  London,  the  Pilgrims  decid- 
ed to  leave  the  old  homeland  and  cross  over  to  Holland,  a 
land  made  glorious  by  the  valor  of  "William  the  Silent"; 
made  free  by  the  fortitude  and  faith  of  the  heroic  burghers 
who  endured  the  siege  of  Leyden,  the  cruelty  of  Alva,  and 
the  awful  tyranny  of  "  Philip  the  Monster." 

A   FAMILIAR   HISTORY. 

A  thousand  times  through  stately  oration  and  thrilling 
narrative  have  our  orators  and  editors  rehearsed  for  us  the 
story  of  that  unique  voyage.  When  eight  fearful  years  had 
passed  over  the  factories  and  fields  of  Leyden,  we  see  the 
Pilgrim  band  marching  down  to  the  seashore.  There  they 
kneel  upon  the  sands,  and,  weeping,  commend  themselves 
to  God,  while  John  Robinson  asks  him  who  holds  the  seas 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  to  care  for  their  little  craft  and 
bring  them  into  some  harbor  of  peace.  Taught  by  our  art- 
ists, we  see  these  brave  men  assembled  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  to  sign  their  compact  and  covenant.  And  when 
for  weeks  the  little  ship  has  tossed  up  and  down  upon  the 
tumultuous  sea,  upon  the  shortest  day  of  all  the  year,  midst 
drifting  sleet  and  snow,  while  water  freezes  in  their  gar- 
ments and  makes  their  coats  to  ring  like  iron,  we  see  two 
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ilittle  boats  pull  through  the  surf  at  Plymouth,  and,  jump- 
ing into  the  water,  the  men  take  the  women  and  children 
in  their  arms,  and  carry  them  through  the  surf  to  the  shore. 
What  dangers  were  theirs,  when  the  first  flight  of  arrows 
fell  upon  them  from  the  Indians  ambushed  in  the  forest ! 
How  pathetic  the  stern  record  of  tbat  first  Christmas  mom 
in  the  new  world!  "On  Monday  the  25th  we  went  again 
on  shore,  some  to  fell  timber,  some  tp  saw,  some  to  rive, 
.and  some  to  carry;  so  no  man  rested  all  day."  What  sor- 
row and  suffering  are  revealed  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
second  December  came,  half  of  the  little  company  were 
sleeping  beneath  the  winter's  snow !  As  once  that  Scot- 
tish hero,  fleeing  from  his  enemies,  sprang  over  the  preci- 
jpice  above  the  sea  and  clung  to  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock, 
while  his  enemies  above  pelted  him  with  sticks  and  clubs ; 
so  this  frail  band  clung  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  while 
ihail  and  snow,  famine  and  pestilence,  harassed  and  assailed 
them.  There  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  we  see  the  Pilgrim 
rearing  his  cabin,  for  the  family  is  the  first  of  his  free  in- 
stitutions. We  see  him  dedicating  his  little  church  and 
on  Sunday  morning  standing  before  it  as  a  sentinel,  with 
-rifle  in  his  hand,  keeping-  guard  over  wife  and  child  while 
they  worship  God  in  peace.  We  see  him  completing  the 
first  schoolhouse  and  calling  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  to 
pass  a  law  that  when  there  are  one  hundred  families  they 
:shall  be  taxed  to  fit  the  sons  for  college  and  found  a  univer- 
sity. We  see  them  coming  together  in  the  town  meeting 
to  publicly  discuss  all  questions  of  government  in  the  town 
meeting  that  was  to  be  the  germ  and  seed  of  all  our  social 
institutions.  Verily,  these  were  "famous  men,  by  whom 
God  hath  gotten  glory,"  of  whom  "the  world  has  not  been 
worthy." 

FAULTS  OF   THE   PURITANS. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  belittle  the 
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Puritans  and  ridicule  them.  Our  pleasure-loving  genera- 
tion hurls  many  a  gibe  and  stinging  jest  at  their  high  hats 
and  somber  garments,  their  cold  reserve,  their  solemn  habit 
of  thought  and  life.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  that  can 
never  think  of  the  Puritan  save  as  "mere  acrid  defiance 
and  sanctimonious  sectarianism,  nor  of  the  Puritans  save 
as  a  band  of  ignorant  and  half -crazy  zealots."  With  biting 
sarcasm,  Hume  said  the  Puritan  hated  bear-baiting,  not  be- 
cause it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectator.  While  in  America,  when  Connecticut 
expelled  a  Tory  for  disloyalty,  he  went  home  to  palm  off 
upon  credulous  England  the  so-called  "Blue  Laws" — laws 
which  never  had  any  existence  outside  of  the  brain  of  a 
man  who  had  been  expelled  for  treason.  And  yet  many  an 
English  author  still  refers  to  the  time  when  the  mothers 
of  New  England  were  punished  for  kissing  their  husbands 
or  babes  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  when  the  Puritan  house- 
wife threw  away  the  vinegar  on  Saturday  night,  lest  the 
acid  should  work  on  Sunday,  thus  breaking  the  law  against 
labor  on  the  day  of  rest.  We  smile  also  at  Judge  SewalPs 
diary,  written  after  going  home  from  church  and  listening 
to  a  sermon  in  which  the  minister  had  turned  the  hour- 
glass four  times,  on  the  coldest  winter  day,  in  a  church 
where  no  fire  was  permitted.  The  journal  begins:  "Ex- 
traordinary cold ;  storm  of  wind  and  snow.  The  bread  was 
frozen  at  the  Lord's  table  to-day.  Though  'twas  so  bitter 
cold,  John  Hutchinson  was  baptized.  At  6  o'clock  my  ink 
freezes  so  that  I  can  hardly  write  by  my  good  fire.  Yet," 
adds  the  judge,  "I  was  very  comfortable  at  the  meeting  to- 
day " — ^subterranean  fires  having  doubtless  been  opened  up 
by  the  preacher.  The  fathers  are  also  criticised  for  lack 
of  sympathy  with  art  and  beauty,  and  the  elegancies  of 
life.  Some  also  insist  that  the  Puritans  sympathized  deep- 
ly with  that  iconoclastic  spirit  that  spoiled  the  cathedrals 
of  England  and  of  the  Continent,  whitewashing  the  fres- 
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coes,  pulling  down  the  altars,  smashing  the  precious  stat- 
ues. Let  us  confess  that  they  were  men  with  faults,  many 
and  great.  To  minimize  their  errors  or  magnify  their  ex- 
cellences would  be  alike  unworthy  of  their  memor>'  and 
our  inheritance.  Their  theology  was  narrow,  and  has  in 
part  ceased  to  satisfy  thinking  men.  Their  stern  thought 
toward  the  Hester  Prynne  of  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  certain  tender,  gentle,  throbbing  sympathy. 
To  the  rocklike  sternness  of  virtue,  we  have  added, chari- 
ties and  sweet  philanthropies,  that  embody  God's  tender- 
ness toward  each  *' bruised  reed."  But,  faulty  as  they 
were,  be  it  remembered  that  there  is  some  spot  on  every 
shaft  of  marble,  some  flaw  in  every  pearl  and  diamond, 
some  disproportioned  feature  even  in  the  loveliest  face. 

PURITAN    AND    CAVALIER.  % 

For  criticise  him  as  we  may,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Puritan  for  the  foundation  of  our  social  happiness  and 
peace.  If  these  men  of  granite  were  cold,  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  mountain  peaks  that  are  crowned  with  white 
snow  are  not  low  browed.  If  the  Puritans  were  simple 
folk  and  without  the  graces  of  the  modem  drawing-room, 
be  it  not  forgotten  that  Doric  temples  have  their  beauty 
through  a  column  that  represents  a  single  shaft  of  white 
marble.  Our  heroic  fathers  doubtless  were  different  from 
their  children.  But  what  if  the  generation  of  Bradford 
and  Brewster  differs  from  ours,  as  warships  differ  from 
pleasure  yachts,  as  great  organs  differ  from  harps  and  mu- 
sic-boxes, as  the  oak  and  pine  differ  from  the  vines  that 
cover  them?  For  if  the  Pilgrim  fathers  were  not  ideal 
men,  neither  can  their  children  lay  claim  to  that  high 
honor.  Nor  will  the  ideal  man  ever  come  until  one  rises 
up  who,  to  the  stern  virtues  of  the  Puritati,  adds  the  grace 
and  sweetness  of  modern  life,  carrying  his  strength  up  to 
beauty,  inflecting  sternness  toward  sympathy,  clothed  with 
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integrity  that  is  spotless  indeed,  but  having  also  sweet  al- 
lurement Happy  indeed  the  man  who,  to  the  rocklike 
qualities  of  law  and  justice  without,  conceals  the  amethyst- 
ine qualities  of  affection  and  sympathy  in  the  heart  within. 
Not  until  Puritan,  and  cavalier  unite  in  one  man,  who 
bends  for  coronation,  before  Christ,  his  divine  Master,  will 
the  perfect  man  appear. 

In  his  eulogy  upon  John  Brown,  Wendell  Phillips  said 
Lord  Bacon,  as  he  marches  down  the  centuries,  may  put 
one  hand  on  the  telegraph  and  another  on  the  steam-engine 
and   say,  "These  are  mine,  for  I  taught  you*  to  invent." 
Could  we  assemble  in  one  room  earth's  greatest  sons,  who 
have  achieved  much  for  liberty  and  progress,  and  could  the 
Puritan  spirit  pass  from  one  son  of  goodness  and  genius  to 
another,  few  would  be  found  in  that  goodly  company  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  group  called  Puritan.     For  long  be- 
fore Puritanism  became  an  outer  cult  it  was  an  inner  spirit 
and  a  potent  influence.     It  was  the  Puritan  instinct  in  Mo- 
ses that  led  him  to  resign  the  splendors  of  the  palace  in 
Egypt,  choosing  rather  the  rigors  of  a  life  in  the  desert. 
It  was  the  Puritan  spirit  stirring  in  Daniel  that  led  him  to 
stand  forth  alone,  braving  a  throne  and  its  decrees,  that  he 
might  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers.     Paul 
showed  the  Puritan  spirit  when,  fettered  and  a  prisoner  be- 
fore Felix,  he  lifted   his   chains  and  boldly  indicted  the 
King  upon  the  throne  and  brought  the  tyrant  to  his  trial. 
Socrates  had  the  Puritan  spirit  when  he  braved  the  Athen- 
ian jury  and  said,  "  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  refuse  to  obey 
the  voice  within."     Galileo  was  not  a  Puritan  in  the  hour 
when  he  recanted,  but  a  spark  at  least  of  the  fathers'  faith 
showed  in  him  when  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  **  Nev- 
ertheless the  earth  does  move."     Savonarola,  too,  had  the 
Puritan  valor.  *  When  the  Pope  tried  to  buy  him  off  with 
an  offer  of  the  cardinal's  hat,  he  replied  that  rather  than  sin 
against  his  convictions  he  would  receive  the  red  hat  of 
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martyrdom.  Luther  had  a  like  intrepid  temper  when  he 
said  that  he  would  go  to  Worms  and  front  the  Emperor 
though  there  were  as  many  "devils  in  the  streets  as  tiles 
on  the  roofs."  Cromwell  was  a  Puritan  when  he  went 
forth  to  destroy  that  citadel  of  iniquity  called  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  ancient  castles 
of  England  that  long  had  been  the  strongholds  of  feudal- 
ism. The  Puritan  temper  also  dominated  Milton  when  he 
wrote  the  noblest  plea  that  was  ever  made  for  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  Robinson  was  a  Puritan  in  the  hour  when 
he  foreshadowed  our  toleration,  in  the  words,  "There  is 
more  light  yet  to  break  forth  from  God's  word."  It  was 
the  Puritan  spirit  also  that  spoke  in  Garrison,  "  I  am  ear- 
nest ;  I  will  not  equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will  not 
retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard."  It  was  the 
Puritan  spirit  that  lent  power  to  the  polished  shafts  of 
Wendell  Phillips;  that  lent  a  deep  moral  purpose  and  pas^ 
sion  to  the  orations  of  Lincoln  and  Beecher  and  Sumner 
and  Curtis ;  when  Gladstone  also  stood  forth  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Ireland's  poor  against  England's^power  and 
wealth.,  it  was  the  old  heroic  faith  of  the  fathers  that 
flamed  forth  in  the  famous  son.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  history  of  modern  liberty  is  the  history  of  Puri- 
tanism. 

FAITH   IN   GOD. 

If  now  we  analyze  the  qualities  that  lent  the  Puritan  his 
power  and  influence,  we  shall  find  that  his  crowning  char- 
acteristic was  his  faith  in  the  unseen  God.  In  words  that 
have  the  roll  of  thunder,  Macaulay,  in  the  most  eloquent 
page  he  ever  wrote,  has  portrayed  the  vision  of  God  as  the 
hidings  of  the  Puritan's  power.  "The  Puritans,"  said  the 
essayist,  "were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  eternal  interests. 
Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an  over- 
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ruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to 
tlie  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was 
too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To 
know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the 
great  end  of  existence.  .  .  .  They  recognized  no  title  to 
superiority  but  his  favor ;  and,  confident  of  that  favor,  they 
despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the 
world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles 
of  God.  If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of 
heralds,  they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their 
steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  over  them. 
Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands ;  their  di- 
adems crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away.  On 
the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they 
looked  down  with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves 
rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more 
sublime  language ;  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  crea- 
tion, and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand."  So 
death  lost  its  terrors  and  pleasure  its  charms.  Enthusiasm 
made  them  stoics  and  raised  them  above  danger  and  cor- 
ruption. '*  They  went  through  the  world  like  Sir  ArtegaPs 
iron  man  Talus  with  his  flail,  crushing  and  trampling 
down  oppressors,  mingling  with  human  beings,  but  having 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  human  infirmities;  insensible  to  fa- 
tigue, to  pleasure,  and  to  pain ;  not  to  be  pierced  by  any 
weapon;  not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier."  Happy — 
thrice  happy — our  generation,  could  we  exchange  some  of 
our  tools,  our  knowledge  of  bugs  and  beetles,  our  outer 
embellishments,  for  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  fathers. 
Because  they  worked  under  their  Taskmaster's  eye  they 
needed  no  paid  overseer  to  see  that  they  slighted  no  task ; 
no  timekeeper  to  see  that  they  came  not  late  nor  went 
early ;  no  lynx-eyed  reformers  to  search  out  their  accounts 
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for  sinful  entries.  They  lived  in  God's  presence,  as  the 
flowers  live  and  unfold  in  the  soft  enfolding  sunshine,  as 
birds  sing  when  the  morning  rolls  in  warm  billows  over 
them.  "The  times  that  have  ceased  to  believe  in  God  and 
immortality,"  said  Mazzini,  "may  continue  illogically  to  ut- 
ter the  holy  words,  *  progress  and  duty,'  but  they  have  de- 
prived the  first  of  its  basis  and  robbed  the  second  of  its 
sanction."  .  And  when  our  fathers'  faith  in  God  shall  go, 
when  we  become  materialistic  and  bow  down  to  a  mud 
god,  and  live  by  ethics  of  pleasure,  not  duty,  then  justice 
will  forsake  the  laws  our  fathers  left  us;  liberty  will  fade 
from  our  institutions;  the  glory  will  depart  from  library 
and  chapel;  our  music  will  lose  its  sweetness,  and  our  can- 
vas its  lustrous  color ;  peace  also  will  pass  forever  from 
the  American  home.  For  the  loss  of  faith  in  our  fathers* 
God  would  be  the  most  disastrous  loss  that  ever  befell 
the  young  republic;  just  as  the  victory  of  our  fathers' 
faith  is  soon  to  be  the  sublimest  history  in  the  annals  of 
time. 

puritans'    I.OVE   OF   RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

To  the  vision  of  God  that,  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  led  the  Puritan  forward,  let  us 
add  the  emphasis  of  civic  righteousness  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  conscience  and  duty  rather  than  pleasure  and  selfish 
gain.  Though  the  cavalier  called  him  a  dreamer  and  an 
idealist,  the  Puritan  held  firmly  to  his  faith  that  the  ideal 
republic  would  come  when  the  law  of  Sinai  and  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  were  organized  into  the  laws  of  the 
market-place  and  city  hall.  Not  Plato  in  his  "Atlantis," 
not  Thomas  More  in  his  "Utopia,"  not  the  modern  dream- 
ers of  ideal  cities  have  dreamed  so  noble  a  dream  of  the 
ideal  commonwealth  as  these  Puritans  who  labored  to  set 
up  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  These  grim,  stem 
men  have  been  praised  for  their  valor,  kneeling  down  to 
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pray  before   they  entered   the   battle   Naseby  or   Marston 
Moor — who  were  never  defeated,  and  never  wounded  in  the 
back.     Admirable  as  was   their    physical   bravery,  their 
moral  courage  was  even  more  significant.  How  unique  that 
scene  in  the  Puritan  parliament!     Carlyle  shows  us  five 
hundred  English  gentlemen,  members  of  Parliament,  who, 
upon  the  opening  day,  after  taking  the  oath  of  office,  fell  up- 
on their  knees  and  besought  God  for  their  country.    After- 
ward they  healed  all  enmities,  and,  striking  hands  as  bro- 
thers, forgave  and  forgot  all  wrongs  and  ingratitudes.     And 
then,  testing  each  proposed  law  by  the  rule  of  right  and 
conscience  and  God,  they  presented  their  bills  for  discus- 
sion and  adoption.     What   if  to-morrow,  when   Congress 
assembles,  that  Puritan  scene  should  be  repeated?     What 
if  every  ruler  who  has  done  wrong  should  first  go  away  to 
make  restitution,  and  afterward  return  to  do  justice  and 
plead  the  cause  of  the  poor?     Our  age  does  not  need  more 
tools,  luxuries,  or  comforts  so  much  as  it  needs  the  fathers' 
sense  of  righteousness  and   justice.     During  the  past  year 
two  hundred  towns  and  cities  of  a  sister  State  have  been 
blackened  with  murder,  where  man  has  slain  his  brother 
man   in  the   streets.     And  to-day,  while  we  sit  here,  the 
ministers   in    that  State    have  been  asked   to    cry  aloud 
against  this  wave  of  sin  and  crime.     What  means  it  that  in 
many  of  these  little  Puritan  towns  the  first  hundred  years 
of  their  history  was  never  so  much  as  stained  with  the  rec- 
ord of  a  single  murder?     What  means  it  that  these  little 
communities  had  no  poorhouse,  no  jail,  no  tramp,  no  drunk- 
ard, and  that  in  1690  a  sheriff  in  one  Puritan  community 
proposed   the  abolition  of  his   office,  because  in  his  four 
years  of  service  he  had  never  had  a  single  duty  to  per- 
form?    It  matters  little  what  we  think  of  the  Puritans.     It 
matters  much  what  Bradford  and  Brewster,  what  Vane  and 
Hampden  and  Cromwell  and  Pym,  think  of  us  and  our  era 
of  lawlessness  and  crime. 
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A   NOBLE  HERITAGE. 

Standing  close  beside  the  anniversary  of  that  far-oflF  win- 
ter's day  when  our  fathers  first  stepped  foot  upon  these  new 
shores,  let  us  with  reverence  and  holy  hope  swear  anew 
fidelity  to  our  fathers'  faith  and  to  the  institutions  they 
have  bequeathed  us.  To-day  our  generation  is  rich  in- 
deed, through  a  thousand  treasures  that  have  come  down 
out  of  the  past.  But  our  greatest  treasure  is  not  the  tools 
of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  not  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  or 
Newton,  not  the  poems  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton;  the 
greatest  boon  our  generation  possesses  is  the  religious  and 
political  liberty  that  our  Puritan  fathers  gave  us.  The 
battles  they  won  will  never  have  to  be  fought  again.  Never 
again  will  kings  try  to  pass  an  act  of  uniformity  in  wor- 
ship. Liberty  of  thought  and  speech  and  act  are  oui  eter- 
nal possessions.  Never  again  will  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities be  closed  to  all  save  the  patrician  classes.  The  great 
institutions  that  represent  the  rights  of  the  common  peo- 
ple are  now  surely  fixed  as  the  mountains.  But  if  the 
blossoms  of  our  tree  of  liberty  are  crimson  they  are  red 
with  our  fathers'  blood.  If  our  institutions  bear  a  royal 
stamp,  they  are  stamped  with  our  fathers'  signatures. 
Those  who  won  for  us  our  institutions  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  we  shall  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  greatly 
enriched  to  the  next  generation.  The  memory  of  our  fa- 
thers should  consecrate  us,  their  approval  should  be  our 
benediction. .  We  fulfill  a  noble  instinct  when  we  remem- 
ber the  famous  men  of  old  of  whom  God  hath  begotten  us. 
We,  too,  are  Saxons,  and  therefore  the  sons  of  Milton  and 
Hampden  and  Cromwell.  We,  too,  are  Puritans,  and 
therefore  the  sons  of  Bradford  and  Robinson  and  Brewster. 
We,  too,  are  Americans,  and  therefore  the  sons  of  Adams 
and  Webster  and  Lincoln.  Unto  this  generation  there 
sounds  forth  the  word :  "  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
and  heroes  are  your  fathers." 
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**  God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line, 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine; 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — ^lest  we  forget ! 

**  The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

**  If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  thee  in  awe; 

Such  boasting  as  the  gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  I  *' 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE  AGE  OF  MAN  AS  INDICATED  BY  THE  NATURAL  IN- 
CREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

Ai,L  methods  of  estimating  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  human 
race  has  been  on  the  earth  are  more  or  less  uncertain.  Authentic  history 
does  not  extend  back  to  the  beginning;  and  if  the  biblical  narrative  be 
taken  as  such  a  history,  there  are  very  serious  doubts  as  to  how  far  it  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  full  and  reliable  chronology.  Geologic  investigations 
seem  to  present  more  positive  results;  but  geologists  differ  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  rapidity  of  geologic  processes;  and  the  alleged  discoveries 
of  human  remains  in  early  geologic  formations  need  to  be  carefully  tested. 
The  estimates  thdt  are  made  vary  largely,  and  are  at  the  best  only  more 
or  less  probable  conjectures. 

There  is  a  method  of  calculation  not  so  often  made  use  of  as  these  others, 
but  still  well  worthy  of  consideration,  viz.,  an  estimate  based  on  the  average 
rate  of  increase  of  the  human  race.  That  is,  assuming  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  to  be,  say,  1,500,000,000.  and  assiuning  a  certain  rate 
of  increase  as  having  ruled  on  the  average  from  the  earliest  time  to  tlie 
present,  it  is  a  simple  question  of  arithmetic  to  determine  when  the  hu- 
man race  started  with  one  pair.  But  of  course  many  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty come  into  the  calculation.  We  have  no  statistics  of  population 
reaching  back  to  prehistoric  times;  there  are  no  trustworthy  statistics 
even  of  the  greater  part  of  historic  time.  We  have  to  assume  that  what 
holds  true  of  the  present  time  holds  true  also  of  previous  centuries.  But 
we  must  make  allowance  for  many  disturbing  factors.  In  primitive  peri- 
ods there  may  have  been  unknown  influences  at  work  to  increase  or 
diminish  what  we  might  regard  as  the  natural  or  normal  rate  of  increase. 
Wars,  pestilences,  and  famines  have  all  along  served  to  retard  the  in- 
crease of  population.  In  the  earlier  times  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  may 
have  had  a  considerable  effect  in  the  same  direction.  The  diminution  of 
destructive  wars  in  modem  times,  and  the  improvements  made  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  together  with  increased  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  provisions  in  cases  of  famine — these  and  other  things 
have  undoubtedly  tended  to  heighten  the  rate  of  increase. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  in  the  pre- 
historic times  there  were  causes  tending  to  promote  a  more  rapid  increase 
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of  population  than  the  preeent  The  advance  of  culture  and  the  increase 
of  wealth  tend  to  diminish  the  size  of  families.  At  present  '\%  is  a  general 
fauct  that  the  poorer  and  ruder  classes  and  nations  procreate  children 
most  largely.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  in  the  early  and 
more  uncultivated  periods  there  would  have  been  the  same  tendency. 
Moreover,  when  the  race  was  limited  to  a  few  individuals  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  less  occasion  than  afterwards  for  destructive  quarrels 
growing  out  of  a  lust  for  possession.  The  world  being  before  them,  aa 
they  increased  in  numbers,  they  would  have  needed  only  to  spread  out 
and  take  possession  of  the  unoccupied  soil  wherever  they  pleased.  Fur* 
thermore,  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  of  the  most  destructive  diseases 
that  have  ravaged  the  earth  originated  after  the  primeval  times.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  can  hardly  assume  that  in  the  early  generations  of 
the  race  the  increase  was  proportionally  much  less  rapid  than  at  present. 

The  method  of  calculation  must  of  course  be  based  upon  the  succession 
of  generations^  of  which  we  may  roughly  assume  three  in  a  century. 
The  actual  increase  in  the  long  run  is  not  according  to  the  number  of 
children  bom,  but  according  to  the  number  of  those  who  grow  up  to  be 
themselves  parents.  If  the  first  pair  had  twenty  children,  but  only  one 
couple  among  them  had  children  of  their  own,  the  net  result  would  be  no 
increase  at  all.  If  the  same  kind  of  a  family  should  result  in  the  second 
case,  we  should  have  indeed  more  than  two  human  beings  on  the  globe; 
there  might  possibly  be  forty-two  all  living  at  the  same  time;  but  if  th^ 
aame  conditions  should  be  perpetual,  there  would  in  the  long  run  be  no 
virtual  increase. 

What,  then,  is  the  average  rate  of  increase  at  the  present  time  ?  No  exact 
answer  can  be  given.  The  rate  is  very  different  in  different  places,  and  is 
variously  affected  by  local  and  racial  conditions.  Inasmuch  as  emigration 
is  constantly  taking  place,  the  statistics  of  single  nations  furnish  no  sure 
criterion;  certainty  could  be  attained  only  by  a  universal  census  taken  at 
stated  times,  by  which  the  absolute  increase  of  the  world's  population 
within  a  given  period  might  be  ascertained.  The  best  approximation  to 
a  correct  estimate  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  statistics  of  the  vari- 
ous European  nations,  as  that  continent  has  been  long  peopled,  there  is 
comparatively  little  increase  through  immigration,  and  the  statistics  are 
fairly  trustworthy.  Taking  then  the  statistics  of  increase  between  1870 
and  1890,  we  find  that  it  is  least  in  Prance,  where  in  twenty  years  the 
growth  was  from  about  36,000,000  to  about  38,200,000.  If  we  add  another 
thirteen  years,  in  order  to  complete  a  generation,  we  should  have  not  far 
from  39,500,000.  This  would  indicate  a  rate  of  increase  very  nearly = lo:  i  \ 
in  one  generation.  In  Germany  within  the. same  twenty  years  the  in- 
crease was  from  about  41,000,000  to  about  49,500,000.  Adding  another 
thirteen  years  of  increase  at  the  same  rate,  we  should  have  about  56,200,* 
000.  That  is,  the  rate  of  increase  in  one  generation  is  nearly  5:7.  This 
estimate  leaves  ont  of  account  the  large  emigration  which  has  taken  |dace 
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during  the  last  generation,  and  which  has  amounted  to  at  least  5,000,000^ 
so  that  the  actual  growth- would  better  be  represented  by  th^  ratio  of  2  to 
3.  In  England  the  increase  has  been  even  greater,  being  about  2:3, 
without  taking  account  of  the  large  emigration.  In  Austria  the  rate 
has  been  about  the  same  as  in  Germany  and  England;  in  Spain,  about 
7:8;  in  Russia,  about  6:7;  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  about  3*4. 

Without  going  further,  we  have  data  here  for  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  population.  Except  where  mentioned, 
emigration  has  been  left  out  of  account;  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  would, 
fairly  considered,  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  figures  indicate.  The 
rates  vary  from  2:3  to  10:11.  And  it  would  be  quite  within  bounds  to  say 
that  the  increase  has,  throughout  Europe,  been  at  the  rate  of  5:6  in  a 
generation.  Now  if  we  assume  that  this  represents  the  average  rate  of  in- 
crease from  the  beginning,  then,  starting  with  the  first  pair,  the  second 
generation  would  be  2  40,  the  third  2.88,  the  fourth  3.456,  and  so  on,  each 
generation  being  equal  to  the  preceding  multiplied  by  f .  When  the 
iioth  generation  is  reached,  we  find  the  population  to  be  something 
more  than  i  ,700,000,000.  But  1 10x33=3630,  the  number  of  years  required; 
so  that  the  present  population  ought  to  have  been  reached  long  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

Let  us  then  take  10:11  as  the  average  rate  of  increase,  and  see  where  it 
brings  us  out.  The  progression  then  would  be  2,  2.20,  242,  2.66,  etc  In 
the  course  of  seventeen  generations  the  total  number  would  be  ten.  In 
the  course  of  200  generations  the  total  population  would  amount  to  about 
1,436,000,000,  i.  e.,  about  the  present  population  of  the  earth.  But  200 
generations=6,6oo  years,  which  is  not  far  from  the  traditional  time  as- 
sumed to  have  passed  since  the  creation  of  Adam. 

But  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  both  geologic  and  antiquarian  re- 
searches have  made  it  probable  that  the  human  race  has  existed  on  this 
globe  considerably  longer  than  the  traditional  6,000  years.  Evidences  of 
a  very  early  development  of.  civilization  in  Egypt  and  Babylon  seem  to 
presuppose  a  preparatory  period  of  hardly  less  than  5,000  3rears.  It  is  not 
easy  to  settle  such  a  question  by  a  priori  considerations.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  whole  population  of  the  globe  was  in  those  earliest  peri- 
ods of  which  the  records  tell  us.  It  need  not  have  been  very  great;  and 
we  cannot  confidently  estimate  the  time  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  given  degree  of  civilization.  Let  us,  however,  make  another  suppo- 
sition— that  the  average  rate  of  increase  has  been  20:21  to  the  generation. 
In  this  case,  forty-seven  generations  must  have  been  required  to  bring 
the  population  up  to  twenty  persons;  and  418  generations  in  order  to 
produce  the  present  population  of  the  earth.  That  would  give  us  about 
13,800  years  as  the  whole  period  of  human  history.  At  this  rate,  about 
9,300  years  would  have  been  needed  to  produce  a  population  of  2,000,000. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  regular  at  any  of  the  supposed  rates,  or  at  any  other  rate.    There 
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may  have  been  great  fluctuations.  At  some  periods  there  may  have  been 
a  material  decrease  in  the  sum  total,  at  others  an  increase  considerably 
greater  than  the  average  one.  And  if  we  suppose  that  at  the  outset  the 
increase  was  much  more  rapid  than  supposed,  the  whole  time  needed  to 
reach  the  present  population  would  be  very  much  shortened.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  first  pair  may  have  had  ten  children 
who  became  progenitors.  In  this  case  at  one  bound  the  whole  population 
would  have  been  equal  to  what,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  10:11,  it  would 
have  required  seventeen  generations  to  produce. 

In  any  case  the  figures  above  given  tend  to  make  very  improbable  those 
hypotheses  which  assume  anything  like  100,000  years  as  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  human  race  has  been  on  the  earth.  It  is  indeed 
made  certain  that  the  average  rate  of  increase  must  have  been  considera- 
bly less  than  that  which  now  holds  in  the  various  states  of  Europe.  But 
the  presumption  is  strongly  against  such  an  infinitesimally  slow  rate  as 
would  be  implied  in  such  a  long  period.  Even  at  the  ratio  of  100:101  for 
each  generation  the  present  population  would  be  reached  in  about  65,Gbo 
years.  c.  m.  mead. 

PROBABLE  RAPIDITY  OF  MAN'S  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT.' 
Thb  ingenious  and  suggestive  calculations  of  Professor  Mead  are  wor- 
thy of  following  out  in  various  other  lines  of  application.  The  bearing 
of  his  figures  upon  primeval  chronology  is  even  stronger  than  he  has 
claimed;  for,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  youth  of  the  race  the  opportuni- 
ties for  a  high  ratio  of  geometric  increase  far  exceeded  those  in  later 
times.  Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  earth  has  been  fully  occupied  to 
the  limits  attainable  with  existing  knowledge.  America  was  indeed  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  vast  increase  of  population  in  response  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  civilized  man,  but  to  a  race  of  hunters  the  limit  had  probably 
long  been  reached  by  the  aboriginal  population.  Now,  in  the  primeval 
condition  of  the  race,  probably  the  checks  to  geometrical  increase  of  pop- 
ulation which  are  so  manifest  in  the  historical  period  were  not  in  ope'ra- 
tion.  The  rapidly  increasing  population  could  easily  migrate  to  unoccu- 
pied outlying  regions. 

A  simple  calculation  made  upon  a  slightly  higher  ratio  of  increase 
than  Professor  Mead  has  used,  and  yet  a  ratio  which  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, will  bring  this  enormous  latent  power  clearly  to  view.  Begin- 
ning with  a  single  pair,  if  the  population  doubled  once  in  fifty  years, 
which  is  far  below  the  possible  rate,  there  would  be  in  one  thousand 
years  more  than  one  million  inhabitants, — allowing  us  to  start  on  Ihe 
second  thousand  years  with  five  hundred  thousand  pairs.  If  the  increase 
continued  without  check  another  thousand  years  at  the  same  rate,  there 
would  be  in  the  world  at  that  time  five  hundred  thousand  millions,  or 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  present  population  of  the  gl6be. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that,  without  the  sternest  kinds  of  natural  checks  to 'the 
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growth  of  population,  the  world  would  have  become  overpopulated  lot^ 
ago,  and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  believe  that  under  such  conditions  all 
€he  existing  diverse  characteristics  of  language,  phjrsiological  peculiari- 
ties, and  social  customs  might  have  become  established  traits  during  the 
first  two  thousand  years  of  htmian  history.  Once  established  they  would 
easily  be  perpetuated  to  our  own  day  under  the  more  stable  conditioa 
that  ensued  after  the  whole  earth  had  been  occupied  by  man. 

Due  attention  to  the  primitive  condition  of  society  will  thus  set  a  dieck 
upon  a  number  of  the  extravagant  estimates  which  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  man.  Two  thousand  years  or  at  most  four  or 
^ve  thousand  years  projected  back  of  the  historical  limit  give  time 
enough  for  a  great  many  things  to  happen  which  are  not  strictly  analo- 
gous to  the  orderly  progress  of  events  under  the  more  settled  condition 
of  society.  The  human  race  itself  has  its  infancy,  its  matured  period  of 
comparative  stability,  and  perhaps  its  final  decay.  It  is  a  capital  miitake 
to  assume  that  all  things  have  continued  as  they  are  from  the  beginning 
6f  cteatton.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  uniformity  in  the  prog- 
ress of  nature.  Evolution  has  its  paroxysms.  Catastrophies  are  part  and 
parcel  of  its  handiwork. 

THE  NATURE  OF  MIRACLES. 

President  Barti^ETT'S  criticism  of  the  position  taken  in  **The  Scien- 
tific Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences  **  respecting  the  relation  of  miracles 
to  the  laws  of  nature  is  similar  to  that  made  by  some  others,  and  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  diflScult  to  secure  uniformity  of  statement.  In  his 
view  a  miracle  is  not  a  *'  violation  **  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  **  rather  a 
suspension  of  the  effects  of  that  law  or  force,**  which  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  the  formal  definition  of  miracle  given  on  page  84.  But  the 
question  is  one  of  so  much  difficulty  and  importance  that  it  will  be  prof- 
itable to  give  it  a  little  further  attention  here. 

The  relation  of  God  to  nature  is  the  great  point  of  contention  between 
theists  and  that  heterogeneous  class  of  philosophers  who  in  one  way  or 
another  confound  the  Creator  with  his  works,  and  break  down  the  dis- 
tinction between  mind  and  matter.  The  experimental  point  of  view 
from  which  to  approach  the  discussion  is  that  of  our  own  conscious  con- 
trol of  matter.  On  purely  ph)rsical  principles  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  mind  is  incapable  of  moving  matter.  The  very  definition  <rf  matter 
involves  the  existence  of  inertia  in  every  minutest  particle.  This  inertia 
ten  be  overcome  only  by  the  momentum  of  something  else  which  has 
weight  and  is  in  motion.  But,  according  to  the  definition  of  mind,  H 
lias  no  weight,  and  can  acquire  no  momentum,  and  still  it  does  actually 
4nove  matter.  A  thought,  a  purpose,  which  has  neither  length  nor  thick- 
ness nor  weight  nor  any  other  ph3rsical  quality,  can  somehow  penetnte 
the  secret  forces  of  nature  and  divert  them  to  ends  that  are  not  inhereot 
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in  their  original  combination.  When  I  lift  a  book  I  produce  a  motion  in 
nature  that  is  contrary  to  its  regular  ongoing. 

The  paradox  is  inexplicable;  yet  its  reality  is  established  by  the  moat 
certaia  of  all  scientific  processes— that  of  direct  and  repeated  observation 
and  experiment  New  movements  among  natural  forces  are  constantly 
initiated  by  the  will  of  man  in  violation  of  the  established  order  of 
things.  But  clearly  the  human  will  is  restricted  to  a  limited  sphere  of 
influence.  The  peculiarity  of  a  miracle  consists  in  its  manifestation  of  a 
control  of  the  forces  of  nature  which  is  superhuman  and  presumably  un- 
limited. But  it  is  no  more  of  a  paradox  than  are  the  limited  interfer- 
ences of  oiu*  finite  wills. 

A  prime  error  in  speculations  concerning  the  miraculous  interferences 
of  the  Creator  is  in  supposing  that  they  are  not  directed  and  limited  by 
the  higher  law  of  supreme  wisdom  and  benevolence.  It  is  a  fatal  error 
to  suppose  that  either  God  or  good  men  are  sure  to  do  all  which  they 
have  the  physical  power  to  do.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  which 
gives  the  strongest  assurance  that  miracles  will  continue  to  be  hlft 
"strange  "  work,  and  that  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature,  combined  with 
the  more  comprehensible  operations  of  Providence  and  grace,  will  be  left 
to  accomplish  his  main  purposes.  This  truth  is  abundantly  taught  not 
only  in  ordinary  human  experience,  but  in  the  precepts  and  examples 
set  forth  and  delineated  in  Scripture. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  HOMMEL*S  ANCIENT  HEBREW 
TRADITION. 

So  much  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  Mr.  Edmund  McClure  for  al- 
leged mistranslations  of  Hommel's  recent  work,  charging  that  he  has 
doctored  the  translation  to  support  the  conservative  cause,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  prominence  to  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  of 
Professor  ttommel: — 

"  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  notice  that  some  English  critics  of 
my  book  (for  example,  the  much-respected  Rev.  Buchanan  Gray,  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Expository  Times)  have  ascribed  certain  trivial 
differences  between  the  English  version  and  the  German  original  to  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

"  To  this  I  answer  once  for  all  that  I  read  a  clear  revise  of  every  sheet 
of  the  English  translation,  and  that  I  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English— witness  my  original  English  Assyriological  Notes  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  Biblical  Archaeology — ^to  warrant  me  fully  in 
asserting  that  in  no  single  instance  has  what  I  intended  to  say  and  to 
prove  in  my  book  failed  to  find  its  fitting  and  intended  expression  in  the 
English  translation. 

**  As  for  the  trifling  discrepancies  discovered  by  my  reviewers,  they  are 
of  such  a  subordinate  character  that  I  consider  it  quite  superfluous  to  go 
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into  them.  When,  for  instance,  in  the  Preface,  the  words  Au/siellungen 
dersog,  modemen  Pentateuchkritik  (assertions  of  the  so-called  modem 
critics  of  the  Pentateuch)  were  rendered  *  cobweb  theories  of  the  soKzalled 
modem  critics  *  this  slight  alteration  met  with^y  full  approval,  since  in 
the  text  of  the  book  I  myself  have  more^than  once  referred  to  the  theo- 
ries of  Wellhausen  in  similar  drietstic^terms.*' 

THE  TRUE  LAW  OF  COMPETITION. 

In  a  private  note  from  Professor  C.  S.  Walker  (whose  article  on  *'  The 
Problem  of  the  Currency**  we  publish  in  this  number),  he  states  the 
great  object  of  his  life's  work  to  be  **  to  revise  and  amend  the  old  law  of 
competition  which,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Francis  Walker,  readsc  *  The  unre- 
strained operation  of  individual  self-interest,  acting  for  itself  alone  and 
by  itself  alone,  so  as  to  get  the  most  we  can  and  give  the  least  we  must,* 
fio  that  it  shall  read:  'The  efficient  operation  of  a  wise  self-interest,  de- 
signed always  to  promote  the  general  good^  which  at  the  same  time  shaH 
secure  the  best  interests  of  both  parties^to  the  exchange.*  ** 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

SOCIOLOGICAL   NOTES. 

THE  MODERN  FACTORY. 

ThB  student  of  history  knows  that  all  useful  inventions  that  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  are  the  friends,  not  the  foes,  of  the  wage-earning 
classes;  that  the  part  each  man  plays  in  production  having  been  mini- 
mized by  inventions,  has  resulted  in  exalting  to  the  dignity  of  producers  a 
vast  army  of  one-talent  men  who  were  before  comparatively  useless  in 
the  economic  world.  Useless  men  easily  become  helpless  and  hopeless 
arid  often  desperate".  Idleness  is  productive  of  every  form  of  vice,  and 
he  is  a  great  philanthropist  who  furnishes  emplo3rment  to  others.  Ma- 
chinery is  the  great  philanthropist  in  the  economic  world.  Because 
many  of  these  employes  are  women  and  children  does  not  break  the 
force  of  the  argument,  but  strengthens  the  proposition  that  a  multitude 
of  non-producers,  many  of  them  the  idle,  the  lazy,  the  shiftless,  the  par- 
asites of  society,  have  been  enabled  by  the  factory  system  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  world's  industrious  side  by  side  with  five-talent  men,  be- 
cause modern  machinery  has  minimized  the  part  that  each  person  plays 
in  production. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  trouble  that  comes  from  viewing  work  as  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing  to  man.  Even  the  sewer-cleaner  is  healthier  in 
body  and  mind  than  the  man  who  stands  all  day  idle  in  the  market- 
place. 

Some  people  imagine  that  in  superseding  the  domestic  system  the  fac- 
tory system  has  caused  the  workers  to  suffer  intellectual  loss.  Would 
the  introduction  of  modem  machinery  into  China  be  an  intellectual  loss 
to  that  nation  ?  If  industry  is  an  intellectual  irritant  and  a  moral  agent, 
the  wage-earning  classes  must  be  benefited,  on  the  whole,  by  whatever 
increases  industry.  Modem  machinery  has  so  revolutionized  industry 
that  it  does  not  pay  a  skilled  carpenter  to  pick  up  a  two-penny  nail,  as 
the  time  so  lost  is  of  more  value  than  the  nail. 

The  highest  form  of  sympathy  in  the  economic  world  is  justice.  It  is 
just  here  that  the  pulpit  is  persistently  misunderstood  by  the  business 
world.  Employers  imagine  that  a  religious  view  of  a  factory  or  of  eco- 
nomics or  of  politics  is  a  sentimental  one  and  theoretical.  The  clergy- 
man objects  to  the  economic  or  political  view  of  the  pulpit,  and  esteems 
it  materialistic  and  gross;  the  business  man  returns  the  compliment  and 
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objects  to  sentiment  in  business.  But  the  moment  the  pulpit  speaks  for 
justice  and  points  out  practical  ways  in  which  it  may  be  expressed,  all 
listen  with  respect.  A  factory  should  be  in  good  sanitary  condition,  with 
fire-escapes  and  all  possible  precautions  against  danger  to  life  and  limb. 
The  laws  of  most  States  now  enforce  these  provisions.  Dangerous  ma- 
chinery should  be  run  by  men  intelligent  enough  to  realize  the  danger 
and  be  careful.  This  is  economy,  as  the  principle  of  contributory  n^li- 
gence  applies  in  case  of  accident.  Overseers  should  be  hiunane  and 
courteous.  Wages  should  be  promptly  paid,  and  commensurate  with  the 
grade  of  work  required  and  with  the  selling-price  of  the  goods,  not  regu- 
lated entirely  by  the  competitive  labor  market,  where  hunger  and  want 
drive  men  in  desperation  to  work  cheap.  The  highest  form  of  sympathy 
thus  is  justice.  To  the  extent  that  profit-sharing  is  justice,  and  not  char- 
ity, will  it  ever  prevail.  In  most  factories  the  hard  facts  are  these.  The 
overseer  is  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  men  because  of  his  experience, 
ability,  and  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business.  Like  the  Sopho- 
more who  delights  in  bullying  over  the  underclass  man  whose  rank  he 
has  just  passed  out  of,  so  such  overseers  are  usually  much  more  severe  on 
the  men  than  are  the  employers.  Be  at  ease  before  a  king,  but  mind 
your  ways  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  section  boss  will  not  listen 
as  patiently  as  Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  the  complaint  of  an  ordinary  day- 
laborer.    Human  nature  is  nowhere  more  in  evidence  than  in  a  factory. 

Sympathy  as  emotion  is  quite  unknown  in  the  ordinary  factory.  Sym- 
pathy as  justice  is  coming  more  and  more  into  rules  and  regulations,  and 
even  into  the  statutes.  Factories  ordinarily  are  nm  to  make  money. 
The  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Nelson  of  St.  Louis  that  money-making  is  a 
fetich,  and  the  object  of  a  factory  is  the  mental,  moral,  or  religious  cul- 
tiure  of  the  men,  would  lead  most  business  men  of  to-day  to  distrust  his 
sincerity  or  his  sanity.  A  factory  is  not  run  to  fit  men  for  heaven,  nor  to 
teach  ethics  or  English  grammar;  it  is  run  to  produce  goods  so  that  they 
may  be  sold  in  the  markets  at  a  profit.  Grant  was  a  great  general  to  the 
extent  that  his  temper  of  mind  was  cold,  dispassionate,  and  just;  yet  he 
was  a  man  of  great  tenderness  and  sympathy,  but  it  found  expression  not 
in  tears  or  emotion,  but  in  rigid  adherence  to  duty. 

Overseers  are  accountable  to  employers,  and  all  to  stockholders,  who 
look  for  dividends.  It  may  be  very  wicked  for  stockholders  to  want  div- 
idends, but  they  do  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
To  secure  results  a  factory  must  have  rigid  rules;  gates  must  be  open  and 
closed  on  time;  time  clocks  must  be  on  duty;  overseers  must  be  faithful; 
property  that  can  be  carried  home  must  be  watched  the  same  as  the  as- 
sets of  a  bank  under  capitalistic  management.  The  innocent  suffer  for 
the  guilty.  Tools  are  stolen,  property  is  carried  away,  not  by  the  many 
but  by  the  few.  The  same  is  true  in  a  college  or  in  a  bank.  With  the 
whole  atmosphere  thus  economic  and  commercial,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  quite  forgotten  amid  the  noise  of  machinery  and  the  rush  of 
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tRniness.  A  man  is  looked  upon  as  an  economic  force  that  must  be 
niade  productive;  and,  unless  he  is  productive  and  profitable,  most  over* 
■eerB  would  discharge  him  with  as  little  feeling  as  they  wotdd  stop  a 
squeaking  machine. 

Absurd  results  come  from  mixing  in  equations  factors  that  are  not 
equivalents.  Religion  must  find  fruitage  in  a  lofty  system  of  ethics,  and 
this  again  must  find  expression  in  all  of  man^s  relations  with  man, 
whether  in  commercial  circles,  social  intercourse,  or  in  church  relations. 

But  unless  religion  is  confined  to  ethics  in  its  outward  manifestations, 
and  seeks  expression  through  justice,  we  shall  have  such  seemingly  ab- 
oard equations  as  these: — 

Religion  :  Puljut :  :  Economics  :  Factory  .-.  Economic  pulpits=Relig- 
ions  factory. 

Political  Science  :  State  :  :  Theology  :  Church.  Politics  :  City  :  :  Re- 
ligion :  Pulpit .".  Political  pulpit=Religious  city. 

To  write  up  a  factory,  a  railway,  or  a  corporation  intelligently,  it  must 
be  done  from  the  standpoint  of  economics  and  ethics,  in  a  judicial  spirit, 
whh  a  profound  regard  for  facts,  free  from  all  sentimentalism  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  highest  form  of  sympathy  is  justice  and 
HQOd-^ll. 


ANARCHIST  MORALITY. 

Prikck  Kropotkink  has  written  a  scientific  treatise  on  Morality,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  production.  Tht  Outlook  (Jan.  8)  has  an  article  by 
bim,  and  in  its  preface  has  this  to  say  of  him: — 

"  Prince  Kropotkine,  or  Peter  Kropotkine,  as  he  now  calls  himself,  is 
a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Ruriks,  and  it  used  to  be  said  of 
him  by  his  partisans  of  St.  Petersbtu^  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  the 
Russian  throne  than  the  reigning  Czar.  He  was  bom  at  Moscow  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  was  first  a  page  at  court,  then  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
next  chamberlain  to  Czarina.  Of  such  stock  and  in  such  environment 
grew  up  the  man  whose  name  is  familiar  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  the  great  scientific  exponent  of  Anarchism.  His  reputation  as  a  sci- 
entific writer,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  not  achieved  by  his  often  im- 
passioned pleas  for  the  overthrow  of  all  government  resting  on  force  and 
the  establishment  of  purely  volimtary  cooperation  in  its  stead. 

"  In  his  youth  he  traveled  extensively,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  an 
active  and  distinguished  writer  of  geographical  and  geological  works. 
Not  until  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  journeying  in  Switzerland,  did  he 
come  in  contact  with  men  who  were  developing  the  Anarchist  movement. 
Their  obvious  disinterestedness  and  the  greatness  of  their  aims  appealed 
strongly  to  him,  and  he  shortly  devoted  himself  with  feverish  activity  to 
carrying  forward  the  agitation  in  his  native  land.  A  year  later  he  was 
arrested  fof  participation  in  Nihilist  plots,  and  spent  the  next  three  years 
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in  prison.  In  1876  he  escaped  and  came  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found- 
ed the  paper  Revolt^  and  assisted  in  extending  the  Anarchistic  agitation 
in  the  south  of  Prance.  In  1883,  after  an  Anarchist  uprising  at  Lyons, 
he  was  again  imprisoned,  but  was  set  free  after  three  years*  imprison- 
ment. Since  1886  he  has  been  living  in  England,  devoting  himself  to 
scientific  writing  and  to  agitation  for  his  Anarchist  proposals.  Those 
who  differ  most  widely  from  his  philosophy  cannot  but  recognize  tne  no- 
bility of  the  spirit  which  led  him  to  abandon  the  position  to  which  he 
was  bom  and  to  labor  for  the  equal  opportunities  of  all." 

From  this  introduction  of  the  Prince  to  the  Christian  people  of  Amer- 
ica, we  turn  to  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,"  and  find  a  half-col- 
umn devoted  to  him  as  a  social  reformer,  with  no  unpleasant  allusion  to 
his  writings  or  their  character. 

When  the  anarchists  were  hanged  in  Chicago  a  deal  of  sympathy  was 
expressed  for  them  by  such  ethically  amiable  men  as  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
William  M.  Salter,  Colonel  IngersoU,  and  Henry  D.  Lloyd.  But  they 
were  hanged  by  what  backbone  and  nerve  and  sinew  Chicago  had  inherit- 
ed from  New  England  ethics,  and  the  fearful  and  unbelieving  were  si- 
lenced. 

In  all  the  utterances  of  the  anarchists,  there  was  the  same  spirit  of 
desperation  and  unmorality  that  characterizes  the  writings  of  Prince 
Kropotkine,  and  a  glance  at  them  will  reveal  what  Archbishop  Ireland 
means  when  he  says  **  the  Anarchist  is  the  deadly  foe  of  order,  of  right, 
of  society.  He  is  the  wild  beast  bent  solely  on  destruction."  In  order 
that  our  readers  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Kropotkine 's  **  nobility  of  spirit " 
and  the  "scientific"  character  of  his  writings,  we  quote  literally  from 
his  •*  Freedom  Pamphlet,— No.  6." 

But  the  inveterate  enemies  of  thought — the  government,  the  law- 
giver, and  the  priest— soon  recover  irom  their  defeat.  By  decrees 
thev  gather  together  their  scattered  forces,  and  remodel  their  faith 
ancf  their  co4e  pf  laws  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  needs. 


Thirty  years  ago,  the  youth  of  Russia  were  passionately  agitated 
by  this  veiy  question.  **/  will  be  immoral y^^  a  young  Nihilist 
.  came  and  said  to  his  friend,  thus  translating  into  action  the  thoughts 
that  gave  him  no  rest.  *'  I  will  be  immoral.  And  why  shomd  I 
not  ?  Because  the  Bible  wills  it  ?  But  the  Bible  is  only  a  collection 
of  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  traditions — traditions  collected  and  put 
together  like  the  Homeric  poems,  or  as  is  being  done  still  with 
Basque  poems  and  Mongolian  legends.  Must  I  then  go  back  to 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  half -civilized  peoples  of  the  East  ? 

'*  Must  I  be  moral  because  Kant  tells  me  of  a  categoric  impera- 
tive, of  a  mysterious  command  which  comes  to  me  from  the  depths 
of  my  own  being  and   bids  me  be  moral  ?    But  why  should  this 

*  categoric  imperative  *  exercise  a  greater  authority  over  my  actions 
than  that  other  imperative,  which  at  times  may  command  me  to 
get  drunk  ? 

**  A  word,  nothing  but  a  word,  like  the  words  *  Providence*  or 

*  Destiny,'  invented  to  conceal  our  ignorance. 
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'*  Or  perhaps  I  am  to  be  moral  to  oblige  Bentham,  who  wants  me 
to  believe  that  I  shall  be  happier  if  I  drown  to  save  a  passer-by, 
who  has  fallen  into  the  river,  than  if  I  watched  him  drown  ? 

"Or  perhaps  because  such  haS  been  my  education?  Because 
my  mother  taught  me  morality  ?  Shall  I  tnen  ^o  and  kneel  down 
in  a  church,  honor  the  Queen,  bow  before  the  ludge  I  know  for  a 
scoundrel,  simply  because  our  mothers,  our  good  ignorant  mothers, 
have  taught  us  such  a  pack  of  nonsense  ?  I  am  prejudiced, — ^like 
every  one  else.  I  will  try  to  rid  mysftlf  of  prejudice.  Even  though 
immorality  be  distasteful,  I  will  vet  force  myself  to  be  immoral,  as 
when  I  was  a  boy  I  forced  myself  to  give  up  fearing  the  dark,  the 
churchyard,  ghosts  and  dead  people— all  of  which  I  had  been 
taught  to  fear. 

**  I  will  be  immpral  to  snap  a  weapon  abused  by  religion;  I  will 
do  it,  were  it  only  to  protest  against  the  hypocrisy  imposed  upon 
us  in  the  name  of  a  word  to  which  the  name  morality  has  been 
given.** 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  youth  of  Russia  reasoned  when 
thej?  broke  with  ola-world  prejudices,  and  unfurled  this  banner  of 
Nihilist  or  rather  of  Anarchist  philosophy:  to  bend  the  knee, to  no 
authority  whatsoever,  however  respected;  to  accept  no  principle  so 
long  as  it  is  unestabli^hed  by  reason.  Need  we  add,  that  after 
pitching  into  the  waste-paper  li^sket  the  teaching  of  their  fathers, 
and  burning  all  systems  ot  morality,  the  Nihilist  youth  developed 
in  their  midst  a  nucleus  of  moral  customs,  infinitely  superior  to 
aught  that  their  fathers  had  practiced  under  the  control  of  the 
•'Gospel,"  of  the  conscience,  of  the  Categoric  Imperative,  or  of 
the  recognized  advantage  of  the  utilitarian.  But  before  answering 
tlie  question.  Why  am  I  to  be  moral  ?  let  us  see  if  the  question  is 
well  put;  let  us  analyze  the  motives  of  human  action. 


We  have  seen  that  men's  actions  (their  deliberate  and  conscious 
actions,  for  we  speak  afterwards  of  unconscious  habits)  all  have 
the  same  origin.  Those  that  are  called  virtuous  and  those  that  are 
designated  as  vicious,  great  devotions  and  petty  knaveries,  acts 
that  attract  and  acts  that  repel,  all  spring  from  a  common  source. 
All  are  performed  in  answer  to  some  need  of  the  individuars  na- 
ture. All  have  for  the  end  the  quest  of  pleasure,  the  desire  to 
avoid  pain. 

Mosaic,  Buddhist,  Christian,  and  Mussulman  theologians  have 
had  recourse  to  divine  inspiration  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil.  They  have  seen  that  man,  be  he  savage  or  civilized,  ignor- 
ant or  learned,  perverse  or  kindly  and  honest,  always  knows  if  he 
is  acting  well  or  ill,  especially  always  knows  if  he  is  acting  ill;  and 
as  they  have  found  no  explanation  of  this  general  fact,  they  have 
put  it  down  to  divine  inspiration.  Metaphysical  philosophers,  on 
their  side,  have  told  us  of  conscience,  of  a  mystic  '*  imperative,** 
and,  after  all,  have  changed  nothing  but  the  phrases. 

But  neither  have  known  how  to  estimate  the  very  simple  and 
very  striking  fact  that  animals  living  in  societies  are  also  able  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  just  as  man  does.  Moreover, 
their  conceptions  of  good  and  evil  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
of  man.  .  Among  the  best  developed  representatives  of  each  sepa- 
rate class — fish,  insects,  birds,  mammals— they  are  even  identical. 
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Christians  have  said,  **  Do  not  to  others  what  thou  wouldst  not 
they  should  do  to  thee  *' ;  and  they  have  added,  *'  Else,  thou  wilt 
be  sent  to  hell."  The  morality  which  emerges  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  far  surpasses  this,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  same  circumstances.  And  it  adds:  take  note 
that  this  is  merely  a  piece  of  advice;  but  this  advice  is  the  fruit  of 
the  long  experience  of  animals  in  society.  And  amongst  the  great 
mass  of  social  animals,  man  included,  it  has  become  haoitual  to  act 
on  this  principle.  Indeed,  without  this,  no  society  could  exist,  no 
race  could  have  vanquished  the  natiu-al  obstacles  against  which  it 
must  struggle. 

By  flinging  overboard  I^w,  Reli^on,  and  Authority,  mankind 
regain  possession  of  the  moral  principle  which  has  been  taken 
from  them.  Regain,  that  they  may  criticise  it,  and  purge  it  from 
the  adulterations  wherewith  priest,  judge,  and  ruler  have  poi- 
soned it  and  are  poisoning  it  yet. 


Besides,  this  principle  of  treating  others  as  one  wishes  to  be 
treated  oneself,  what  is  it  but  the  very  same  principle  as  equality, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Anarchism  ?  And  how  can  any  one 
manage  to  believe  himself  an  Anarchist  unless  he  practices  it  ?  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  ruled.  And,  by  this  very  fact,  declare  that  we 
ourselves  wish  to  rule  nobody.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  deceived, 
we  wish  always  to  be  told  nothing  but  the  truth.  And,  by  this 
very  fact,  do  we  not  declare  that  we  ourselves  do  not  wish  to  de- 
ceive anybody,  that  we  promise  to  tell  the  truth  always,  nothing 
but  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  ? 

It  is  not  only  against  the  abstract  trinity  of  Law,  Religion,  and 
Authority  that  we  declare  war.  By  becoming  Anarchists,  we  de- 
clare war  against  all  this  wave  of  deceit,  cunning,  exploitation,  de- 
pravity, vice — in  a  word,  inequality,  Which  they  have  poured  into 
all  our  hearts.  We  declare  war  against  their  way  of  acting, 
against  their  way  of  thinking.  The  governed,  the  deceived,  the 
exploited,  the  prostitute  wound  above  all  else  our  sense  of  equal- 
ity. It  is  in  the  name  of  equality  tliat  we  are  determined  to  have 
no  more  prostituted,  exploited,  deceived,  and  governed  men  and 
women. 


And  this  is  all  we  can  do  in  the  case  of  morals.  We  have  only  a 
right  to  give  advice,  to  which  we  add:  **  Follow  it,  if  it  seems  good 
to  you.'* 

To-day,  when  we  see  a  Jack-the-Ripper  murder,  one  after  an- 
other, some  of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  women,  morally 
superior,  probably,  to  numbers  of  wealthy  ladies,  our  first  feeling 
is  one  of  natred.  If  we  had  met  him  the  day  when  he  murdered 
that  woman  who  asked  him  to  pay  her  threej>ence  for  her  slum 
lodging,  we  should  have  put  a  bullet  through  his  head,  without  re- 
flecting that  the  bullet  might  have  been  better  bestowed  in  the 
brain  of  the  owner  of  that  wretched  den.  But  when  we  recall  to 
mind  all  the  infamies  which  have  brought  him  to  this;  when  we 
think  of  the  darkness  in  which  he  prowls,  haunted  by  images 
drawn  from  indecent  books,  or  thoughts  suggested    by  stupid 
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books,  our  feelins^  is  divided.  And  if  some  day  we  hear  that  Jack 
is  in  the  hands  of  some  judge,  who  has  slain  in  cold  blood  a  far 
greater  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  than  all  the  Jacks 
together;  if  we  see  him  in  the  hands  of  one  of  those  deliberate  ma- 
niacs, and  such  people  as  those  who  send  a  Barras  into  penal  ser- 
vitude, to  show  the  middle  classes  how  well  the^  are  protected, 
then  all  our  hatred  of  Jack-the-Ripper  will  vanish.  It  will  be 
transferred;  transformed  into  hatred  of  a  cowardlv  and  hypocriti- 
cal society  and  its  recognired  representatives.  All  the  infamies  of 
a  Ripper  disappear  before  that  long  series  of  infamies  committed 
in  the  name  of  Law.    It  is  these  we  hate.       ,^ 


We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  ova  subject.  There  are  epochs 
'we  have  said,  in  which  the  moral  conception  changes  entirely.  A 
man  perceives  that  what  he  had  considered  moral  is  the  deepest 
immorality.  In  some  instances,  it  is  a  custom,  a  venerated  tradi- 
tion, that  is  fundamentally  immoral;  in  others,  we  find  a  moral 
S]Fstem  framed  in  the  interests  of  a  single  class.  We  cast  them 
overboard  and  raise  the  cry,  **  Down  with  morality  !  *'  It  becomes 
a  duty  to  act  **  immorally." 

Let  us  welcome  such  epochs,  for  they  are  e|>ochs  of  criticism; 
tbey  are  an  infallible  sign  that  thought  is  working  in  society.  A 
hijB^her  morality  has  be^n  to  be  wrought  out.  What  this  manXitj 
wul  be  we  have  sought  to  formulate,  taking  as  our  basis  the  study 
of  man  and  animal.  We  have  seen  the  kind  of  morality  which  is 
even  now  shaping  itself  in  the  ideas  of  the  masses  and  of  the 
thinkers.  This  morality  will  issue  no  commands.  It  will  refuse 
ooce  and  for  all  to  model  individuals  according  to  an  abstract  idea, 
as  it  will  refuse  to  mutilate  them  by  religion,  law,  or  government 
It  will  leave  to  the  individual  man  full  and  perfect  liberty. 
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ARTICI<E  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences.  By  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A.,  Professor  of  the  Harmony  of  Science 
and  Revelation  in  Oberlin  College.  Pp.  362.  i2mo.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1898.    f  1.50. 

Dr.  Wright  has  had  exceptional  training  for  a  discussion  of  this  nature. 
His  thipking  and  working  have  long  run  in  parallel  lines  in  the  two  de- 
partmentSy  science  and  Christian  Evidences.  Some  seventeen  years  ago 
he  issued  a  compact  and  ably  reasoned  volume  on  *  *  The  Logic  of  Christian 
Evidences,**  and  four  years  later  another  on  **  The  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Bible.**  Meanwhile  he  had  begun  and  industriously  prosecuted  those  in- 
vestigations which,  though  primarily  on  the  subject  of  glacial  phenom- 
ena, involved  familiarity  with  a  wide  range  of  modern  science  and  its 
modes  of  reasoning.  He  has  published  in  this  line  three  successive 
works,  **  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,**  **  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,  •• 
and  "  Greenland  Icefields,**  which  are  well  known  and  have  received 
marked  attention  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1896  he  was  jcalled  to  deliver 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  a  course  of  lectures  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  present  volume. 

While  the  present  volume  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  steady  and  cumu- 
lative argument  in  behalf  of  our  common  Christianity  as  viewed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  and  methods  of  true  scientific  thinking,  it 
is  peculiar  in  this  respect  that  it  has  almost  nothing  that  is  strongly  con- 
troversial in  its  tone.  It  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  the  quiet  meditation 
of  a  thoughtful  mind  upon  the  various  and  striking  phenomena  present- 
ed by  our  sacred  volimie.  Although  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  most 
detailed  part  of  the  discussion  is  given  to  the  New  Testament,  the  argu- 
ment lies  more  or  less  alongside  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  and  commences 
with  a  discussion  of  the  legitimate  basis  of  reasoning  on  such  themes. 
While  his  method  is  entirely  his  own,  his  material  is  a  wise  combination 
of  his  own  results  with  those  of  other  laborers  in  the  same  wide  field,  so 
far  as  they  are  germane  to  his  purpose,  and  he  thus  weaves  an  argument 
that  grows  in  strength  and  point  to  its  close. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  showing  of  the  limits  of  scientific  thought, 
with  references  to  agnosticism,  matter,  mind,  life,  and  the  present  order 
of  things  as  viewed  from  a  scientific  standpoint.    The  system  of  nature, 
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the  fact  of  man's  control  over  it  to  a  great  extent,  the  possibility  of  God's 
greater  control,  naturally  and  supernaturally,  the  possible  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  impossibility  of  pronouncing  summarily  on  the  prob- 
lem of  evil  in  the  world,  receive  due  attention,  with  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  terminal  ignorance  of  science  on  these  themes.  The  difficulties  of 
religion  are  then  matched  with  striking  instances  of  the  paradoxes  of 
science  on  such  things  as  gravitation,  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter, 
and  life  itself,  with  a  notice  of  the  many  conflicting  and  helpless  attempts 
to  solve  or  escape  these  paradoxes.  Tlie  diverse  views  of  the  relation  of 
God  and  nature  are  next  discussed,  together  with  the  related  topics  of 
free  will  and  miracles.  He  here  accepts  the  definition  of  a  miracle  as  **  a 
violation  of  a  law  of  nature.'*  We  have  preferred  to  call  it  rather  a  sus- 
pension of  the  effects  of  that  law  or  force;  as  when  in  a  human  interfer- 
ence with  those  laws,  while,  for  example,  a  man  holds  a  book  in  his  hand, 
gravitation  is  all  the  time  drawing  it  earthward,  but  the  man  suspends 
its  effects.  The  distinction,  however,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  verbal 
rather  than  real.  The  chapter  on  Darwinism  and  Design  points  out  very 
clearly  that  if  the  theory  were  proved  it  would  not  exclude  design,  much 
less  account  for  the  origin  of  things;  and  important  suggestions  are  made 
upon  the  theory  itself  and  kindred  topics.  A  long  and  careful  treatment 
of  *' mediate  miracles  "  follows,  including  an  extended  examination  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  the  Deluge, 
and  hints  in  regard  to  Lot's  wife  and  the  **  standing  still "  of  sun  and 
moon.  Then  we  reach  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence that  is,  in  legal  phrase,  '*  beyond  reasonable  doubt,"  as  the  kind 
of  evidence  that  governs  us  in  the  most  important  and  critical  affairs  of 
life,  the  same  in  kind  with  that  which  in  itsfar  weaker  degrees  constrains 
to  great  labors  and  precautions;  and  the  case  is  illustrated  by  actual  ex- 
amples, from  common  life  and  by  a  legal  citation,  and  thus  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  of  Christian  evidences. 

This  brings  the  author  directly  first  to  the  external  evidences  them- 
selves. He  begins  with  the  subject  as  it  stood  in  1875,  and  shows  how  by 
the  early  testimonies  then  before  us  the  space  was  spanned  from  trenseus 
and  his  cotemporaries  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  He  proceeds  with  a 
detailed  accotmt  of  some  of  the  newly  discovered  external  sotu-ces,  es- 
pecially the  Apology  of  Aristides,  the  Diatessaron,  the  Syrian  Gospels 
from  Mt  Sinai,  and  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter.  Some  twenty-four 
paees  are  then  given  to  the  witness  from  textual  criticism,  including  ad- 
equate information  concerning  its  chief  authorities,  the  method  in  which 
they  are  used,  the  explanation  of  their  inevitable  variations,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  resultant  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  our  New  Tes- 
tament, as  well  as  the  entirely  unimportant  and,  for  the  most  part,  triv- 
ial character  of  all  the  differences  found  in  all  the  hundreds  of  manu- 
scripts. Dr.  Wright  thus  states,  in  the  way  in  which  the  whole  subject 
has  shaped  itself  in  his  own  mind,  all  that  a  fair-minded  reader  needs  for 
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%n  intelligent  apprehension  and  conviction.  He  proceeds  with  a  aom- 
mary  of  the  chief  internal  evidences  as  they  have  presented  themselvea 
to  his  mind,  such  as  the  4^^^y  ^^  ^^  Gospel  narratives,  their  freedom 
from  puerilities  like  those  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  from  coon* 
ments,  the  undesigned  coincidences  in  phraseology  and  allusums,  the 
marks  of  eye-witnesses,  the  reflection  of  the  very  age  in  which  they  wem 
written  and  of  no  other— all  in  sufficient  detail.  The  volume  closes  with 
a  summing  up  of  this  cumulative  evidence,  and  the  resnlt,  very  modestly 
stated,  that  the  case  stands  ''beyond  reasonable  doubt,**  and  that  "tba 
historic  proof  of  Christianity  rests  upon  a  much  firmer  basis  than  can  be 
found  beneath  the  great  mass  of  beliefs  which  in^ire  and  direct  the 
great  activities  of  the  human  race.'*  The  argument  fully  justifies  the 
conclusion. 

A  volume  which  ia  itself  the  result  of  so  much  thought,  and  whidi 
contains  in  many  of  its  parts  so  much  careful  discussion  and  distincdoa, 
of  course  calls  for  patient  attention  to  follow  it  through  and  to  fe^  its 
force.  Any  one  who  shall  thus  thonghtfuUy  follow  the  discussion  from 
its  starting-point  to  its  conclusion,  should  feel  thoroughly  confirmed  if 
previously  convinced,  and  convinced  if  previously  doubting,  that  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  religionof  Christ  he  is  standing  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

This  brief  outline  will  indicate  the  character  of  Dr.  Wright's  volume 
much  more  satisfactorily  and  clearly  than  any  general  statements  or 
comments,  and  will  show  its  value  to  inquiring  and  thoughtful  readenw 
and  its  title  to  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  not  easy  to  name  a  volume  of  so 
moderate  compass  which  comprises  so  much  relevant  material  in  a  fresh 
form  and  brought  down  to  the  present  date. 

S.  C  BartlkXT. 


The  RITSCHI.IAN  THEOWKiY  AND  THE  EVANGEWCAL  PaITH.    By  JAHES 

Orr,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyter- 
ian College,  Edinburgh;  author  of  **The  Christian  View  of  God  and 
the  World,*' etc.    London:  Hodder  &  Stough ton.     1897.    75  cents. 

Dr.  Orr,  whose  name  is  already  well  known  in  the  United  States,  has 
presented  us  in  this  work  with  a  masterpiece  of  calm,  clear,  and,  whilst 
decidedly  critical,  thoroughly  dispassionate  exposition.  The  book  is  a 
small  one, — 276  pages,  foolscap  8vo, — but  it  is  crammed  as  full  of  knowl- 
edge relative  to  the  theme  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat  It  forms  one  of  a 
valuable  series  appearing  under  the  editorship  of  the  accomplished  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  and  bearing  the  general  designation,  **  Theolo^cal  Ed- 
ucator.*' I  do  not  know  of  handy,  compact,  cheap,  well-printed  workt 
better  fitted  for  their  purpose  than  these. 

The  exposition  falls  into  eight  chapters,  the  headings  of  which,  for  the 
sake  of  letting  the  scope  of  the  book  be  distinctly  appreciated,  I  will  bow 
briefly  indicate.  The  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Ritschlian  Theology;  Its 
Historical  Genesis;  The  Ritschlian  Theory  of  Knowledge  and  Relii^ott^ 
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Relation  of  Religion  and  Ethics;  Revelation  and  Scripture — General 
Tiew  of  the  Christian  Religion;  God  and  his  Kingdom— The  Person  and 
Godhead  of  Christ;  Sin  and  Redemption — ^Justification  and  Reconcilia- 
tion— ^The  New  Life;  Agreement  and  Divergences  of  Ritschl's  Disci- 
ples; General  Survey— The  Ritschlian  Theology  and  the  Evangelical 
Faith.  An  appendix  gives  a  list  of  the  works  by  Ritschl  and  Ritschlians 
and  for  and  against  their  theology,  which,  though  only  a  selection,  is 
ample  for  the  purpose  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  take  up  the  subject  as  a 
study. 

If  I  have  any  fault  to  find  with  Dr.  Orr  it  is  that  he  has  perhaps  been 
too  anxious  to  ratify  the  statements  made  in  the  text,  by  references  in 
the  notes,  which,  though  of  course  very  valuable  to  the  careful  student, 
not  merely  for  their  references,  but  also  for  incidental  criticisms  and  elu- 
cidations, will  prove,  I  should  fear,  rather  distracting  and  repellent  to 
the  average  reader. 

By  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  Dr.  Orr*s  conclusions  regarding  the  Ritsch- 
lian theology,  I  will  quote  two  passages  from  the  concluding  chapter. 
The  first  thus:  **  The  Ritschlian  theology  claims  to  be  a  witness  for  the 
purity  of  primitive  Christianity  as  against  later  corruptions**  (e.g.  from 
Greek  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  Natural  Theology,  and  what  not  else?): 
— **how  do  the  facts  tally  therewith?  We  are  afraid  not  well.  .  .  .  Laid 
alongside  the  ample,  unmistakable  declarations  of  apostolic  doctrine  in 
the  New  Testament,  can  its  scheme  be  pronounced  other  than  a  highly 
artificial  one — a  product  of  a  phase  of  reflection  far  removed  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  faith  ?  We  select  but  one  notable  contrast,  in 
which  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Evangelical  theology.  If  anything  is  clear  about  the  apostolic  Gospel, 
it  is  that  in  it  the  stress  was  laid,  not  on  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  or  the 
power  of  the  impression  of  his  historical  image;  but  on  the  two  great 
facts  of  his  death  and  resurrection;  that  to  these  facts  also  was  attached 
the  weightiest  doctrinal  significance  as  having  altered  the  whole  relation 
of  humanity  to  God.  The  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  had  their  place  in 
catechetical  instruction  and  their  priceless  value  as  example  and  inspira- 
tion; but  the  great  subjects  of  apostolic  testimony  were  the  facts  that 
Christ  had  died  and  had  been  raised  again  from  the  dead  by  the  power 
of  God,  had  afterward  been  exalted  to  glory  and  was  living  by  his  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  (Cf.  i  Cor.  xv.  3,  4  )  There  was  but  one  other 
fact  which  helped  as  largely,  and  that  was  the  prospective  return  of 
Christ  to  judgment.  Kaftan  speaks  of  Greek  theology  as  shifting  the 
center  of  gravity  in  Christianity  from  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos.  But  Ritschlianism  not  less  shifts  the  center  of  grav- 
ity in  the  Gospel  when  it  lays  the  emphasis,  with  Hermann,  wholly  on 
the  impression  of  the  earthly  life,  subordinates  the  cross  to  this,  and 
makes  light  of  the  Resurrection,  or  treats  it  only  in  a  non-literal  sense  as 
a  corollary  of  faith.    This  may  be  thought  to  be  a  Gospel  nearer  th« 
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mind  of  Christ,  but  it  is  not  at  least  the  Gospel  by  which  the  church  was 
originally  founded  and  spread  abroad  '*  (p.  261  f.). 

The  second  relates  to  the  Ritschlian  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christy 
and  is  as  true  as  it  is  trenchant : — **  The  Evangelical  faith  treats  the  In- 
carnation as  a  reality.  In  its  view  God  truly  became  man  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Him  the  eternal  personal  Word  literally  became 
flesh.  There  is  no  ambiguity,  or  playing  with  phrases,  in  its  confession 
of  that  fact  Can  the  same  be  said  of  tlie  Ritschlian  theology  ?  For  the 
older  view  of  the  true  Deity  of  the  Lord  it  substitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
•  Godhead '  of  religious  value — of  Revelation — worth.  But  this  *  God- 
head *  it  proposes  is  no  real  Deity  at  alL  It  hides  under  a  veil  of  words 
the  fact  that  Christ  was  simply  uniquely-constituted,  exceptionally  en- 
dowed man.  Whatever  mystery  is  enclosed  in  his  person,  it  does  not 
touch  this  point.  Here  Ritschlianism  is  guilty  of  more  than  an  abuse  of 
language.  It  asks  us  to  value  as  God  one  who  is  not  God  in  fact.  It 
will  not  allow  us  even  to  inquire  into  what  or  who  Christ  really  is,  on  the 
ground  that  this  would  inv9lve  *  Metaphysics  *  "  (p.  262  f.). 

I  conclude  this  inadequate  notice  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that 
Dr.  Orr's  book  may  be  very  widely  read. 

D.  W.  Simon. 

Bradford,  England. 

A  History  op  the  Hebrew  Peopi.e.  By  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph. 
D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  I,iteratm*e  and  History,  Brown  Uni- 
versity. With  Maps.  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.:  The  United  Kingdom. 
Pp.  xxi,  220.  Vol.  II.:  The  Divided  Kingdom.  Pp.  xvii,  218.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     1897.     i2mo.     Each,  net,  1 1.25. 

If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  no  book  on  the  history  of  Israel  comparable 
to  these  volumes  in  adaptability  to  popular  use,  and  no  work  on  the  Old 
Testament  has  appeared  in  late  years  which  has  as  promptly  found  so 
many  readers  whose  real  need  is  really  met.  The  author  has  wrought  to 
produce  a  history  which  should  be  genuinely  popular;  and  he  has  not 
wrought  in  vain.  Aware  of  the  needs  of  college  students  especially,  he 
has  known  how  to  supply  their  wants. 

The  volumes  are  convenient  in  size;  the  binding pught  to  be  better. 

The  style  of  the  autlior  is  agreeable,  the  page  is  not  burdened  with 
footnotes  or  technical  discussions.  However,  each  volume  contains  an 
appendix  giving  the  bibliography  of  the  topics  treated,  so  that  more  ad- 
vanced and  thorough  work  is  provided  for. 

The  sj-mfMithies  of  the  author  are  with  Kittel,  of  whom  he  says  that 
**  while  his  methods  are  historical  and  critical,  his  positions  are  always  as 
conservative  as  the  facts  will  permit.'*  This  is  the  soundest  attitude  in 
biblical  study  and  promises  most  for  the  future  of  our  Bible  knowledge. 
Kent  incorporates  much  of  the  pictiwesque  detail  of  the  biblical  narra- 
tive, not  always  becau.se  of  its  inherent  historical  moment,  but  as  an  il- 
lustration of  historical  situations— a  distinction  not  always  made. 
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The  chapters  on  the  historical  sources  for  the  several  periods  are  doubt- 
less as  yet  necessary,  are  certainly  very  instructive  to  the  many  who,  in' 
reading  the  book,  will  be  for  the  first  time  brought  face  to  face  with  the. 
necessity  of  assuming  some  position  upon  the  dates  of  the  Bible  narra- 
tives. This,  however,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  popular  history;  it* 
rather  belongs  to  the  workshop,  and  should  be  as  much  as  possible  out' 
of  sight. 

Most  of  the  Old  Testament  work  which  is  done  in  our  colleges  is  done 
in  Old  Testament  History,  and  every  one  who  desires  to  see  that  work 
raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  yielding  better  returns  to  our. 
educated  Christian  youth  ought  to  be  grateful  for  Professor  Kent's  con-? 
tribution.  O.  H.  GaTBS. 


History  of  Dogma.  By  Dr.  Adoi,f  Harnack.  Translated  from  the 
third  German  edition,  by  Nhil  Buchanan.  Vol.  III.  Pp.  xv,  336.' 
8vo.     Boston:  Roberts  Bros.     1897.    $2.50. 

This  third  volume  of  Harnack 's  ** History  of  Dogma*' contains  336 
pages  of  very  interesting  reading  for  the  advanced  student  of  church  liis- 
tory-  The  first  118  pages  conclude  the  regular  text  of  Band  I.,  which 
shows  the  significance  of  the  Logos  doctrine  in  the  various  phases  of  its- 
development  until  the  identification  of  faith  and  theology  upon  this' 
point,  about  300  a.d.  Harnack 's  treatment  of  the  Alogi,  and  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  is  a  very  fresh  piece  of  historical  writing,  and  may  possibly  be 
taken  to  indicate,  in  some  degree,  the  personal  sympathies  of  the  writer 
himself  as  to  the  merits  of  the  subject. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  in  hand  is  made  up  of  the  translation  of 
the  first  180  pages  of  Band  II.,  together  with  an  Appendix,  on  Manichae- 
ism  taken  from  Band  I.  This  part  of  the  book,  therefore,  contains  Har- 
nack's  valuable  Historical  R^sum6  (pp.  1 21-163);  ^^  General  Outline 
of  the  System  of  Doctrine  and  a  preliminary  criticism  of  its  principles 
(pp.  163-190);  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  the  Church  (pp.  191-239);  a  Con- 
sideration of  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption  viewed  as  an  ex{)ression  of 
Natitfal  Theology  (pp.  241-264);  and  the  first  chapters  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption  as  necessarily  connected 
with  the  consideration  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  author's  treatment 
of  Athanasius  is  the  most  lively  writing  in  this  part  of  the  volume. 

Professor  Harnack,  in  his  own  thought,  without  doubt  gives  a  unique 
place  to  the  person  of  Christ  "as  in  the  sphere  of  God.**  And  it  is  evi- 
dent in  every  historical  statement  that  he  intends  to  do  fullest  justice  to 
eveiy  phase  of  the  old  doctrines.  But  that  he  is  not  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  orthodox  symbol  as  to  the  relation  of  Christ  in  a  Trinity  is  just 
as  clear  in  every  spontaneous  touch  of  the  subject.  A  competent  review 
of  this  volume,  therefore,  would  call  for  a  review  of  the  two  previous  vol- 
umes, and  a  criticism  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  Logos  christology  as  it 
stands  treated  in  its  various  phases  in  these  volumes. 
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The  translation  of  this  volume  bears  the  marks  of  very  great  haste  on 
the  part  of  the  translator,  as  a  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  indicate. 
On  page  130,  it  is  said  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  already  transferred 
the  figure  of  the  ** bride*'  (Braut)  to  the  "married  woman."  But 
**Braul*'  in  German  does  not  mean  **  bride,"  but  "betrothed"  ;  so  that 
the  translation  should  have  read  that  he  "transferred  the  figure  of  the 
betrothed  to  the  figure  of  the  wife."  On  page  132,  the  translation  says 
that  the  genius  of  Origen  was  too  "powerful  for  the  Epigoni,"  as  if  these 
successors  were  overpowered,  and  thereby  brought  under  Origen's  com- 
plete control;  while  in  point  of  fact  the  reverse  was  true.  Origen *s  gen- 
ius is  represented  as  too  "  great "  (tnachtig)^  so  that  the  Epigoni,  through 
an  inability  to  comprehend  it,  dropped  below  a  true  representation  of 
Origen.  On  page  139,  the  school  of  Origen  is  said  tohave  "  embroidered*' 
the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata  where  "embellished"  is  probably 
meant.  On  page  140,  we  read  that  behind  and  beside  Athanasius  existed 
a  speculation  which  "led  on  a  shoreless  sea"  where,  it  should  read 
"sailed"  (fuhr).  On  page  141  the  German  construction  was  misunder- 
stood. The  English  reads,  "He  [Athanasius]  became  the  father  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  and  the  patron  of  ecclesiastical  Monachism,  and  that 
he  never  would  have  been  had  he  not  also  set  the  practical  ideal  of  the 
piety  of  the  times  on  the  candlestick."  The  German,  however,  says, 
"  He  [Athanasius]  is  the  father  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  and  the  patron  of 
churchly  monachism.  And  he  would  never  have  become  the  former  had 
he  not  at  the  same  time  placed  the  practical  ideal  of  the  piety  of  the 
time  upon  the  candlestick."  On  page  271,  by  translating  afn  wenigsten 
as  if  it  were  wenigsfcns,  the  meaning  of  the  German  is  exactly  reversed, 
"The  most  vital  piety  of  the  Greek  Fathers  and  the  strenuous  effort  to 
make  themselves  at  home  in  religion  insured  them  *  at  least '  against  los- 
ing the  historical  Christ."  But  what  is  really  said  is  that  these  things 
"  were  farthest  from  "  securing  them  against  losing  the  historical  Christ. 

A.  T.  Swing. 


Christian  iNSTiTui^iONS.  (International  Theological  Library.)  By  Ai,- 
EXANDER  V.  G.  ALiyKN,  D.D.,  Professof  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  author  of  "The  Con- 
tinuity of  Christian  Thought,"  "Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,"  "Relig- 
ious Progress,"  etc.  Pp.  xxi,  577.  Crown  8vo.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1897.    J2.50  net. 

Dr.  Allen's  "  Christian  Institutions"  will  at  once  take  its  place  among 
the  most  valuable  volumes  in  the  International  Theological  Library,  con- 
stituting in  itself  a  very  complete  epitome  both  of  general  church  history 
and  of  the  history  of  doctrines;  for,  the  institutions  of  the  church  are  in 
a  very  important  sense  the  embodiment  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
church.  The  study  of  the  origin,  continuance,  and  development  of 
church  institutions  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  origin  of  species  in  the 
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natural  world.    A  single  quotation  well  illustrates  the  brilliant  style  and 
the  profound  thought  of  the  book: — 

•*In  the  miracle,  and  in  the  history  of  the  miracle,  we  may  trace  the 
preparation  for  modem  science.  The  study  of  nature  with  the  determi- 
nation to  know  its  secrets,  which  dates  from  the  age  of  the  Renaissance, 
was  not  wholly  a  new  departure  with  a  distinct  origin  of  its  own,  but  ap- 
pears rather  as  a  Christian  product,  drawing  its  inspiration  and  success 
from  Christian  motives.  No  other  religion  has  been  so  associated  as  has 
the  Christian  with  scientific  development.  Indeed,  science  only  exists 
where  Christian  institutions  have  prepared  the  way  for  its  advent;  and 
it  builds  upon  the  conviction  which  the  miracle  has  aided  to  develop, 
that  nothing  is  impossible  to  man  in  his  struggle  with  nature  in  order  to 
clothe  himself  with  its  power  and  to  subdue  its  forces  to  the  control  of 
the  human  will,  till  it  becomes  the  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  Christ; 
*  And  greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  unto  my  Fa- 
ther'"  (p.  343). 


Primeval  Revei^aTion:  Studies  in  Genesis  I.-VIII.    By  J.  Cynddyj^n 
Jones,  D.D.     Pp.  xiv,  366.    Crown  8vo.     New  York:  American  Tract  ^ 
Society.     1897.    I1.75. 

This  volume  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  Davies  Lectures  for  1896.  The 
author  is  a  learned  Welsh  clergyman  who  combines  in  a  marked  degree 
extensive  scholarship,  logical  thought,  clear  statement,  and  fervid  elo- 
quence. His  defense,  in  the  first  lecture,  of  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch  is  most  cogent  and  effective;  while  his  lecture 
upon  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  creation  is  very  clear  and  satisfac^ 
tory.  The  point  of  view  from  which  he  writes  is  that  of  conservative 
Calvinism;  and,  while  we  should  differ  from  him  in  some  of  his  state- 
ments concerning  the  consequences  of  the  fall,  and  upon  the  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  we  can  most  highly  commend  the  vol- 
ume as  a  whole. 


A  Harmony  of  the  Books  of  Samuei,,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  in 
the  Text  of  the  Version  of  1884.  By  Wiluam  Day  Crockett,  A.M., 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canton,  Pa.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  W11.US  JUDSON  Beecher.  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  He- 
brew Language  and  Literature  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
Pp.  xi,  365.     New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.     1897.    $2.00. 

This  Harmony  is  very  convenient  in  view  of  the  present  deep  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  documents.  As  in  the  case  of  New 
Testament  harmonies,  it  enables  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance,  upon  a 
single  opening  of  the  pages,  the  points  both  of  agreement  and  of  diffeiv . 
ence  in  the  parallel  narratives  of  the  historical  books.  The  immense  lar 
bor  of  preparation  has  been  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  done. 
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iBi«HMENTS  OP  THB  SciBNCB  OF  Rbi.igion.  Part  I.  Morpholojs^icaL 
Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1896.  By  C.  P.  TiBLE,  Theol.D.,  Utt.D.  (Bonon).  Hon.M.R. 
A.  S.,  etc.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  viii,  302.  Ed- 
inburgh and  London:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1097.    |2.oo. 

In  these  popular  lectures  the  distinguished  author  has  brought  the 
fruits  of  his  long  study  well  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers.  In  the 
main,  his  conclusions  will  prove  acceptable  to  conservative  scholars,  and 
the  work  is  deserving  of  special  commendation.  According  to  him, 
••*  Christianity  unites  the  two  opposite  doctrines  of  transcendency  and  im- 
Ijnanency  by  its  ethical  conception  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  which  em- 
braces both  the  exaltation  of  God  above  man  and  man's  relationship  with 
God.  Christianity  is  the  most  many-sided  of  all  religions  and  families 
t)f  religion,  and  it  thus  possesses  an  adaptability,  or  elasticity  as  it  has 
been  called,  which  explains  its  great  wealth  and  variety  of  forms  **  (p.  209), 

Thb  Upantshads.  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East.)  Translated  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  F.  Max  Mubli^BR.  Part  I.  Pp.  g,  ci,  350.  8vo.  New  York: 
Christian  Literature  Co.     1897.    I2.50. 

This  cheaper  edition  of  the**  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  "is  an  un^ 
changed  reprint  of  the  English  edition,  with  a  brief  introduction  by  Max 
Miiller.  The  typographical  features  afe  equally  good  with  those  of  the 
English  edition,  while  its  cheaper  price  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
a  much  larger  circle  interested  in  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  For 
^uch,  we  need  not  say,  the  volumes  are  most  convenient  and,  indeed, 
indispensable. 

Thb  Thboi/)Gy  of  Luthbr  in  its  Historicai,  Dbvblopmbnt  and  In- 
NBR  Harmony.  By  Dr.  Juuus  Kobstwn,  Professor  and  Consistori- 
alratli  at  Halle.    Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Rev. 

'  Charlbs  E.  Hay,  A.M.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes.  Vols.  I  and  11. 
Pp.  xxii,  511,  and  xvii,  614.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publication 
Society.     1897.    $4.50  net. 

This  excellent  translation  of  the  standard  life  of  Luther  meets  a  widely 
felt  want.  Our  general  estimate  of  the  original  work  has  already  been 
^iven;  so  that  we  need  here  but  call  attention  to  its  accessibility  in  the 
present  form.  The  life  of  Luther  is  so  fundamental  to  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  thought  and  of  general  history  that  every  well-informed 
person  needs  carefully  to  study  it.  The  volumes  treat  in  the  most  thor- 
ough and  sympathetic  manner  of  all  the  influences  which  combined  to 
phape  Luther*s  theology.  His  own  private  life  had  so  much  to  do  with 
this  development  that  one  finds  in  this  treatise  a  very  full  history  of  the 
man  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  account  of  his  philosophy,  the* 
ology,  and  relations  to  the  tumultuous  upheavals  of  every  kind  which 
were  then  beginning  to  take  place  in  modem  thought  and  life. 
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The  Oij>  Testament  under  Fire.  By  A.  J.  P.  behrends,  S.T.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pp.  vi, 
24a     i2mo.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.     1897.    |i.oo. 

-  This  vi^rous  protest  of  one  of  our  most  scholarly  and  popular  pastors 
is  most  effective  and  timely.  The  author  has  prepared  himself  for  it  by 
a  thorough  mastery  of  German  philosophy  and  by  long-continued  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  The  volume  is  not  the 
'work  of  a  novice,  but  of  one  who  has  made  a  faithful  study  of  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  who  at  the  same  time  has  been  compelled  to 
Iceep  in  view  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  Christian 
life  both  past  and  present.  A  learned  pastor  constantly  engaged  in  the 
active  work  of  bringing  the  gospel  into  vital  relation  with  the  intellect 
and  conscience  of  the  church  is  far  better  prepared  to  pass  judgment  up- 
on many  critical  theories  than  are  the  scholars  of  the  closet,  living  apart 
from  the  main  currents  of  human  thought  and  activity.  Furthermore, 
the  conclusions  of  the  prevailing  Old  Testament  destructive  criticism  are 
not  dependent  upon  special  knowledge  of  recondite  facts  far  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  popular  apprehension,  but  are  largely  dependent 
upon  a  priori  evolutionary  theories  which  are  false  in  principle,  defect- 
ive in  application,  and  calamitous  in  the  erroneous  views  of  history  to 
>vhich  they  lead.  It  is  high  time  that  such  a  scholarly  protest  were  made 
and  it  ought  universally  to  be  read. 

^Bven  Puzzwng  B1BI.E  Books:  A  Supplement  to  **  Who  Wrote  the  Bi- 
ble?** By  Washington  Gladden.  Pp.  iv,  267.  i6mo.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1897.    $1.25. 

Br.  Gladden  has  such  a  keen  eye  for  infelicities  in  many  of  the  ortho- 
dox defenses  of  the  Bible,  and  has  written  so  much  to  expose  them,  that 
^lis  real  attitude  is  in  danger  of  being  misunderstood.  In  his  introduc- 
tion, therefore,  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  believes  that  the  Bible 
contains  **a  revelation  from  God  found  nowhere  else  in  literature**  (p. 
16);  **  that  these  records  are  in  the  main  veracious**  (p.  14),  and  that  it 
is  *  *  a  book  which  gives  us  a  revelation  of  God  infinitely  more  perfect 
than  any  other  sacred  writings  have  given  us**  (p.  13).  In  looking 
through  this  volume  we  are,  however,  impressed,  as  in  many  other  writ- 
ings of  this  class,  with  numerous  violations  of  the  rules  governing  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  one  of  which  is,  that  where  two  well-accredited  writ- 
ers seem  to  be  in  conflict  in  their  narratives  of  the  same  event,  a  consid-  * 
erable  margin  for  harmonization  should  be  allowed  on  the  score  of  our 
jown  ignorance  both  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  narratives.  A  case  in  point  occurs  on  page  52,  where  Dr. 
gladden  avers  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  Joshua  and  Judges  in 
their  description  of  Othniel's  smiting  Kiriath-Sepher,  where  one  account 
«eems  to  place  the  event  before  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  other  after 
the  death.    This,  it  is  said,  **  the  wit  of  man  cannot  reconcile.**    If  D?:. 
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Gladden  had  read  Tx>th  accounts  with  sufficient  care  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  account  in  Joshua  is  meant  to  be 
strictly  chronological.  There  is  a  topical  reason  for  introducing  the 
story  there  which  amply  justifies  its  introduction,  and  there  is  no  affirm- 
ation that  the  actual  occupation  by  Othniel  was  before  Joshua's  death. 

The  Emphasized  New  Testament.  A  New  Translation,  designed  to 
set  forth  the  Exact  Meaning,  the  proper  Terminology,  and  the  Graphic 
Style  of  the  Sacred  Original ;  arranged  to  show  at  a  glance  Narrative, 
Speech,  Parallelism,  and  Logical  Analysis;  and  em^asized  through- 
out after  the  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Ton^e.  With  Select  References, 
and  an  Appendix  of  Notes.  This  Version  has  been  adjusted  to  the 
Critical  Text  ("formed  exclusively  on  Documentary  Evidence'*)  of 
Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort.  By  Joseph  Bryant  Rotherham,  Transla- 
tor of  !*The  New  Testament  Critically  Emphasized.'*  Pp.  274.  121110. 
New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons.     1897.    |2.oo. 

This  volume  is  adapted  to  serve  various  purposes.  In  the  translation 
the  reader  will  find  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa^nent, 
which  is  that  of  a  painstaking,  competent  scholar.  The  translation  is 
somewhat  more  literal  than  the  Authorized  Version  or  the  Revised,  and 
also  more  colloquial,  but  in  general  is  highly  to  be  commended.  The 
theological  proclivities  of  the  author  appear  in  his  substitution  of  "im- 
merse** for  "baptize,"  and  by  his  substitution  of  ** age-abiding"  for 
**  everlasting."  The  volume  has  most  of  the  merits  of  Moulton's  **  Mod- 
ern Readers'  Bible,"  with  the  addition  of  numerous  special  marks  calcu- 
lated to  assist  in  the  proper  elocutionary  rendering  of  the  expression  of 
the  thought.  It  will  be  found  very  useful  as  a  practice  book  by  those 
who  have  not  had  much  training  or  experience  in  public  reading. 

The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  Interpretation.  By  Euzabeth  Sto- 
ARTV Phelps,  author  of  *•  A  Singular  Life,*'  ''The  Gates  Ajar,"  **The 
Supply  at  Saint  Agatha*s,"  etc.  Pp.  xiii,  413.  Crown  8vo.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $2.00. 

Naturally  this  work  differs  from  all  other  Lives  of  Christ,  but  is  worthy 
to  take  a  place  with  them.  The  distinguished  author  has  a  woman's  im- 
agination, and  applies  it  with  great  literary  skill  to  impress  many  lessons 
from  the  life  of  our  Lord  which  ordinary  commentators  neglect;  but, 
while  doing  this,  she  adheres  closely  to  the  narrative  itself,  and  reverent- 
ly accepts  the  supernatural  facts. 

The  Last  Things.  By  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.D.  Pp.  xv,  318.  i2mo. 
New  York:  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.     1897.    $1.25. 

This  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  discussions  of  escha* 
tology  which  have  appeared  in  recent  times.  It  is  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  painstaking  and  competent  of  living  exegetes,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  in  full  sympathy  with  the  evangelical  elements  of  the  Christian 
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church.  No  point  bearing  on  the  subject  is  overlooked,  and  the  condu* 
sions  at  which  he  arrives  are  such  as  naturally  follow  from  the  data  un- 
der discussion.  The  author  does  not  believe  in  conditional  immortality, 
in  universal  salvation,  in  restoration,  or  in  probation  beyond  the  grave. 
Nor  does  he  believe  in  the  continual  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the 
wicked  after  death,  but  he  relieves  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  eternal  pim- 
ishment  of  some  of  itsjepulsiveness  by  supposing  that  the  wicked  grad- 
ually lose  their  capacity  and  ultimately  come  to  a  state  of  total  extinc- 
tion of  their  powers.  This  makes  it  easily  possible  to  represent  punish- 
ment after  death  as  proportionate  to  each  one's  guilt  and  at  the  same 
time  adequate  for  the  demands  of  just  government.  The  view  does  not 
d^er  much  from  that  presented  in  the  ingenious  volume  entitled  **  Cal- 
vinarianism,**  published  some  years  ago  by  our  honored  contributor,  Rev. 
S.  B.  Goodenow. 

The  RKVEM.T10N  OP  St.  John  the  Divine.  An  Interpretation.  By 
A.  H.  Ames,  M.D.,  D.D.  Pp.  280.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cin- 
cinnati: Curts  &  Jennings.     1897.     90  cents. 

Dr.  Ames,  rejecting  all  theories  which  would  make  of  the  book  an 
epitome  of  history,  finds  in  it  a  symbolical  setting  forth  of  the  mediator- 
ial kingdom  of  Christ.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  symbolism  of 
numbers  and  to  those  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  the 
dramatic  structiwe  of  the  book.  In  our  opinion  the  author  does  not  fully 
make  out  his  case,  but  he  presents  his  theory  with  great  ability,  making 
of  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  Isi^e  that  is  caixed  Patmos.  By  Wiluam  Edgar  Geii,.  Pp. 
206.     Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.    I1.50. 

In  this  elegantly  printed  and  highly  illustrated  quarto,  the  author  and 
publishers  have  furnished  a  really  sumptuous  volume.  Its  thirty-two  il- 
lustrations are  nearly  all  full-page  photographs  of  the  scenery  and  peo- 
ple of  this  historic  isle.  For  fullness  of  detail  and  interesting  description 
we  know  of  nothing  upon  this  subject  that  excels  it 


Darwin,  and  After  Darwin:  An  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory 
and  a  Discussion  of  Post-Darwinian  Questions.  By  the,  late  George 
John  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  III.  Post-Darwinian  Questions, 
Isolation,  and  Physiological  Selection.  Pp.  viii,  181.  lamo. 
Chicago:  Open  Court  PubHshing  Society,    fi.oo. 

This  concluding  volume  of  the  great  work  upon  which  Romanes  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  already  been  largely  put  in  type 
wiiile  he  yka  still  living.  The  remaining  portions  are  collected  and  com- 
pleted under  the  competent  supervision  of  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
The  volume  is  principally  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of 
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the  principles  discovered  by  Rev.  John  Gulick,  to  whose  essa3rs,  says  the 
author,  **  I  attribute  a  higher  value  than  to  any  other  work  in  the  field  of 
Darwinian  thought  since  the  date  of  Darwin's  death.  For  it  is  now  my 
mature  conviction  that  a  new  point  of  departure  has  here  been-  taken  in 
the  philosophy  of  Darwinism,  and  one  which  opens  up  new  territories  for 
scientific  exploration  of  an  endlessly  wide  and  varied  character**  (p.  i). 
Similar  tributes  to  Mr.  Gulick  occur  frequently  throughout  the  volume, 
which  is  prefaced  by  a  Very  satisfactory  photograph  of  the  distinguished 
missionary  and  biologist.  The  discovery  of  Mr.  Gulick  is  that  of  the 
principle  of  **  isolation**  as  a  means  of  fixing  and  promoting  variation 
where  natural  selection  has  no  chance  to  come  in  play.  Indeed  the 
**  survival  of  the  fittest  **  is  but  a  single  **  form  of  isolation  **  (p.  39).  **  By 
isolation,*'  he  says,  **Imean  simply  the  prevention  of  intercrossing  be- 
tween a  separated  section  of  a  species  or  kind  and  the  rest  of  that  species 
or  kind,  whether  such  a  separation  be  due  to  geographical  barriers,  to 
migration,  or  to  any  other  state  of  matters  leading  to  exclusive  breeding 
within  the  separate  group.** 

These  three  volumes  of  Professor  Romanes  are  full  of  facts  of  interest 
to  t^e  general  reader,  and  altogether  constitute  the  most  important  sin- 
gle treatise  upon  Darwinism  that  has  been  published.  No  one  can  speak 
with  proper  intelligence  upon  the  subject  without  having  read  them. 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Conscience.  An  Exposition  and  Criticism  of 
the  Empirical-Evolution  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Conscience,  wi^  Con- 
structive Conclusions.  By  PiTT  G.  Knowlton.  Pp.  150.  News 
Press,  Oberlin,  O. 

.  This  treatise  is  Mr.  Knowlton*s  thesis  in  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Leipsic  University.  It 
attempts  no  such  exhaustive  survey  of  the  evolutional  theories  of  ethics 
as,  for  example,  C.  M.  Williams*  '*  Review  of  Ev^olutional  Ethics** ;  but 
within  its  compass  it  is  a  careful  and  thorough  piece  of  work,  and  goes 
to  the  real  heart  of  the  questions  involved.  The  treatment  is  divided  in- 
to three  parts:  exposition  of  the  empirical-evolution  theories;  criticism 
of  empirical-evolution  theories;  and  constructive  conclusions.  The  sur- 
vey of  the  empirical-evolution  theories  classifies  them  as  the  theory  of 
natural  science— Darwin;  historical  theories — Spencer  and  R^e;  psycho- 
logical theories — Bain,  Mill,  and  Grote;  and  sociological  theories — Ste- 
phen, Ihering,  and  Hartmann.  This  is  a  suggestive  and  helpful  classifi- 
cation, but  one  wonders  a  little  at  the  precise  selection  of  writers  made, 
and  questions  the  special  prominence  given  to  R^e.  The  exposition  of 
the  theories  is  clear  and  just.  It  finds  these  theories  all  characterized  by 
the  assertion  of  the  complex,  derivative  character  of  conscience  arising 
from  original,  non-moral  elements;  and  it  is  precisely  to  this  point  that 
the  main  criticism  of  the  second  part  is  directed.  This  second  critical 
division  is  the  strongest  portion  of  the  book.    The  author *8  main  conten- 
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tion  throughout  this  part  is  that  these  theories  *'  either  mistake  the  teal 
nature  of  morality  or  assume  the  existence  of  moral  tendencies  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  experiences  by  which  conscience  is  developed.** 
^ome  points  here  are  admirably  put:  "  The  proof  that  there  are  altruis* 
tic  impulses  and  the  description  of  their  development  does  not  suffice  to 
explain  the  unconditioned  necessity  of  obeying  them.**  **  Natural  selec- 
tion accounts  for  differetices  in  conscience,  but  not  for  conscience.'* 
•*  Association  is  simply  a  process,  and  through  no  manipulation  of  non- 
moral,  psychic  data  can  a  moral  result  be  evolved.** 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Knowlton  falls  into  the  mistake  of  Newman 
Smjlh  in  his  similar  argimient  in  **The  Religious  Feeling,**  in  making 
too  much  depend  on  the  question  of  the  derivation  of  conscience.  The 
moral  sense  might  be  both  simple  and  underived  and  have  no  authority, 
or  it  might  be  neither  simple  nor  underived  and  still  have  authority.  Its 
history  does  not  determine  its  value.  As  at  every  step  in  evolution  the 
essential  point  is  the  recognition  that  something  new  has  appeared. 
Something  of  this  Mr.  Knowlton  shows  at  times  that  he  sees,  though  he 
does  not  always  keep  the  point  clear.  The  practical  outcome,  however, 
of  his  treatment  is  correct. 

In  the  constructive  part,  with  much  that  is  excellent  the  author  gets 
entangled  in  the  difficult  question  of  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  attempts  a 
peculiar  combination  of  ideal  and  hedonistic  theories  that  is  disappoint- 
ing in  one  trained  in  the  benevolence  theory,  and  that  seems  to  involve 
a  plain  reasoning  in  a  circle.  It  seems  strange  too  to  find  the  author  de- 
nying in  ioto  all  ideo-motor  action.  The  two  positions  are  closely  con- 
nected. As  a  whole  the  book  certainly  gives  an  essentially  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  evolution  theories,  criticises  them  effectively,  and  defends 
vigorously  the  original  native  authority  of  the  sense  of  obligation.  It  is 
a  valuable  treatment  of  its  subject. 

Samuel  Sewali:,  and  the  World  he  lived  in.    By  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamber- 
lain.    Pp.  319.     i6mo.    Boston:    De  Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co.    1897.  I1.50. 

Samuel  Sewall  richly  deserves  a  biography,  and  any  such  biography 
must  take  account  of  *'  the  world  he  lived  in,**  whose  most  faithful  intro- 
duction to  modern  life  is  found  in  his  diary.  In  the  aggregate  of  his 
many  relations  to  his  own  age,  as  soldier,  citizen,  divinity  student,  jurist, 
and  church  official,  and  in  the  pictures  which  he  has  left  us  of  himself  as 
husband,  father,  and  ofttimes  lover,  we  have  material  for  a  pretty  just  es- 
timate of  the  life  of  his  time,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  political.  Mr, 
Chamberlain  shows  himself  to  have  been  a  diligent  student  of  Sewall*s 
^iary,  and  his  book  is,  as  such  a  book  must  needs  be,  made  up  largely  of 
extracts  from  that  diary,  with  comments  thereon.  It  is  on  the  whole  a 
satisfactory  book,  and  one  that  should  find  its  way  into  many  libraries. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  particularly  well  thought  out,  as  that  on  the 
Indians  and  Negroes,  and  that  on  the  Puritan  Exodus.    The  chapter  on 
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the  Witchcraft  delusion,  also,  is  a  wise  and  able  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  that  vexed  and  difficult  question. 

The  book  might  be  better,  however,  and  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  un- 
digested in  places,  and  unstratified  in  more.  The  chapters  are  not  defi- 
nitely inclusive,  nor  mutually  exclusive.  The  reader,  remembering  the 
author's  statement  on  a  subject  and  wishing  to  refer  to  it  again,  would 
have  difficulty  in  finding  it  from  the  chapter  headings,  good  as  are  most 
of  them.  One  chapter  is  entited  **  Sewall  and  Sundries,"  which  is  a  good 
title;  but  the  author's  treatment  of  several  of  the  chapters  is  such  that 
the  words  **  and  sundries  *'  might  have  been  added  to  the  title.  For  in- 
stance, to  select  almost  at  random,  he  quotes  from  the  diary  in  1726  a 
comment  on  a  sermon  by  Judge  Sewall's  son,  Joseph.  Without  any  ap- 
parent reason  either  in  time  or  theme,  he  skips  over  three  and  one-half 
years  to  tell  us  that  the  last  entry  in  the  diary  concerns  the  courtship  of 
Addington  Davenport  and  Jane  Hirst,  and  this,  for  some  inscrutable  rea- 
son, reminds  him  of  the  death  of  George  I.,  in  1727.  He  has  already 
told  us  once  of  the  Davenport-Hirst  courtship,  and  has  said  that  it  is  a 
significant  coincidence  that  this  should  be  the  last  subject  of  entry  in  the 
diary,  but  he  does  not  hint  at  any  other  event  whose  coordination  made 
this  a  coincidence,  nor  does  he  tell  the  reader  what  made  it  significant. 
In  some  such  places  it  would  be  well  for  the  author  to  take  the  reader  in- 
to his  confidence.  And,  for  that  matter,  the  quotations  as  thus  repeated 
do  not  exactly  coincide,  which  shows,  with  some  other  things,  that  there 
has  been  lack  of  due  care  in  transcription. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  page,  an  entry  in  the  diary  concerning  a  mis- 
take in  the  tune  at  meeting  reminds  the  author  that  it  was  customary  to 
walk  with  departing  guests  as  far  as  the  gate;  and  on  the  next  page,  the 
fact  that  Sewall  sent  his  horses  to  Kittery  to  pasture  prompts  him  to  tell 
us  that  courts  were  often  held  in  houses.  These  three  instances,  taken 
from  three  consecutive  pages  (pp.  277-279),  illustrate  how  the  author  is 
able  to  tell  us  anything  that  comes  to  hand  apropos  of  anything  what- 
ever or  of  nothing  at  all.  In  places,  like  this,  the  book  is  hardly  more 
than  a  collection  of  sirotnata.  Even  so  it  is  interesting  and  instructive^ 
but  its  value  would  have  been  well-nigh  doubled,  had  the  author  wrought 
out  his  material  into  logical  and  finished  chapters. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  reasonless  dogmatism  manifest  in  places.  Some- 
times it  attaches  itself  to  trivial  things.  On  page  1 10  he  tells  us,  that 
'*  it  is  said  that  ten  Englishmen  took  to  the  Indian  life  where  one  Indian 
became  civilized."  This  is  one  of  those  strong,  wholesale  generaliza- 
tions that  are  almost  never  true.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  that  this 
should  be  true.  But  the  author  repeats  it  on  page  202,  and  this  time 
without  any  qualifying  phrase.  He  is  prone  thus  to  snatch  at  a  general- 
ization, to  work  over  his  material  with  it  as  an  hypothesis,  and  at  length 
to  affirm  it  dogmatically. 

But  this  dogmatism  manifests  itself  particularly  where  the  question  is 
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that  of  the  relation  of  Puritanism  and  the  Church  of  England.  Where 
Sewall  speaks,  he  condemns  him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  where  he  is 
silent,  he  repeatedly  reads  into  his  silence  the  most  reprehensible  ani- 
mosity. Because  Sewall  records  somewhat  briefly  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  infers  that  the  reason  is  that  Queen  Anne  was  a  High-church- 
woman,  and  exclaims,  **  Not  a  word  of  eulogy,  regret,  or  meditation  over 
a  dead  queen,  though  he  can  sometimes  pity  a  dog !  *'  And  because 
Sewall  attended  the  funeral  of  the  wife  of  the  tyrant  Andros,  and  did  not 
stay  to  the  filling  of  the  grave,  he  infers,  again  from  the  brevity  of  his 
record,  that  Sewall  had  a  heart  of  ice  whenever  Ptuitanism  touched 
Episcopacy.  The  author  needs  to  learn  how  dangerous  is  a  broad  infer- 
ence from  silence. 

There  are  some  minor  mistakes  which  should  have  been  avoided.  For 
instance,  after  so  able  an  author  as  Hawthorne  had  given  wrongly  the 
name  of  SewalVs  wife  and  Mintmaster  Hull's  daughter,  calling  her  Bet- 
ty, both  Ellis  and  the  present  author  should  have  avoided  giving  her  her 
mother's  name  of  Judith  (pp.  318-319).  Her  name  was  Hannah,  as  the 
book  elsewhere  plainly  shows. 

The  author  has  no  terms  of  contempt  strong  enough  to  express  his  dis- 
like for  the  literature  of  the  period.  **  As  to  the  booksat  hand,"  he 
says,  *•  their  dullness  was  hardly  overmatched  by  the  dullness  of  a  con- 
versation with  a  cow"  (p.  217).  This  is  cheap  wit,  and  not  overexact 
history.  The  author  could  have  written  a  better  book,  had  he  studied 
this  literature  more  carefully.  Quoting  a  letter  of  Roger  Williams  ac- 
companying a  gift  of  one  of  his  own  'works,  he  explains  that  the  book 
referred  to  *'  turns  out  to  be  a  controversial  tract  against  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton. .  .  .  Cotton,  it  appears,  had  controverted  a  former  tract  of  Will- 
iams* entitled  *  The  Bloody  Tenet  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Con- 
science *  "  (p.  259).  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  the  extent  of  the  author's 
knowledge  of  **The  Bloudy  Tenet  **  controversy?  It  certainly  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  narrative,  and  the  book  does  not  remove  the  impres- 
sion, that  this  famous  discussion  is  known  to  the  author  only  in  this  ac- 
cidental reference. 

There  is  hopeless  inability  to  understand  and  properly  estimate  either 
Puritanism  or  its  influence.  As  to  the  latter,  the  author  g^ves  one  of  his 
sweeping  generalizations.  **  In  this  nation  so  far,  in  religion  Puritanism 
has  been  diminuendo;  in  politics,  crescendo  '*  (p.  85).  Has  the  author 
reflected  upon  the  growth  of  Congregationalism  to  a  body  of  six  hundred 
thousand  communicants,  to  the  rise  of  many  and  powerful  bodies  of  other 
names,  but  with  the  same  form  of  government  ?  But  even  this  is  a  small 
part  of  it.  The  very  King's  Chapel,  of  which  the  book  is  full,  Episcopal 
as  to  its  ritual,  is  Congregational  in  its  government.  For  that  matter, 
probably  no  church  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  more  thoroughly  self-govern- 
ing than  Trinity,  and  few  are  better  governed. 
.    So  the  Puritan  character  and  Puritan  institutions  are  fraught  with  in- 
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ficrutable  mysteries  for  the  author.  The  Puritan  Sabbath  and  the  Puritan 
sermon  pass  his  knowledge.  In  the  summary  with  which  the  book 
closes,  he  tells  us  that  Sewall  was  a  Puritan,  and  then  goes  off  again 
hopelessly  wool-gathering,  this  time  looking  out  of  countenance  the  por- 
traits of  Puritans  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  to  learn  what 
a  Puritan  is.  There  is  not  to  tha  clos2  a  full  and  conscious  grasp  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  coupled  with  that  discriminating  sympathy 
which  alone  makes  accurate  history  possible. 

He  is  likewise  confessedly  at  a  loss  in  accounting  for  the  characteristic 
habits  of  Puritanism.  They  suggest  to  him  the  text,  **Out  of  whose 
womb  came  the  ice  ?  **  and  the  answer  he  gives  up.  And  he  might  quite 
*as  well  give  up  attempts  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  motives  of  leading 
Puritans.  For  instance,  by  what  authority  does  he  affirm  oonceming  In- 
crease Mather's  declining  to  continue  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College 
if  compelled  to  give  up  his  parish,  that  **  The  true  reason  here  undoubt- 
edly was  that  Increase  Mather  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  flatteries  and 
other  perquisites  of  a  Boston  parish,  and  a  residence  at  the  center  of  af- 
fairs for  the  seclusion  of  Cambridge  '*  ?  (p.  185).  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
the  Mathers  were  not  free  from  vanity,  is  it  **  undoubtedly  **  true  that 
this  was  the  determining  factor  in  their  life  choices?  Such  an  impres- 
sion does  not  come  from  a  thorough  study  of  their  lives. 

The  reviewer  has  been  led  to  speak  thus  briefly  of  the  merits  of  the 
book,  and  to  indicate  at  length  its  defects,  for  the  reason  that  the  former 
may  be  more  briefly  told.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  that,  spite  of  its 
defects,  its  illogical  method  of  compilation,  its  aversion  to,  resulting  in 
apparent  ignorance  of,  the  literature  of  the  period,  and  its  inability  to 
understand  much  that  expressed  itself  in  that  complex  and  not  always 
consistent  system  known  to  us  as  Puritanism,  the  book  is  readable,  inter- 
esting, and  of  considerable  value.  Wii,uam  E.  Barton. 

A  History  of  American  Christianity.  By  Leonard  Woolsky  Ba- 
con. Pp.  X,  439.  8vo.  New  York:  The  Christian  Literature  Co. 
1897.    I1.25. 

Though  not  so  stated  on  its  title-page,  this  is  the  concluding  volume  in 
the  *•  American  Church  History  Series."  Occupying  this  position,  the 
book  before  us  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  bird's-ej'e  view  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. For  facts  concerning  the  various  denominations.  Dr.  Bacon 
has  drawn  upon  the  historian  of  the  communion  under  consideration. 
This  method  of  treatment  enables  us  to  verify  his  references.  Valuable 
as  this  procedure  is  in  securing  acciu-acy,  it  has,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Bacon's  book  an  added  advantage.  It  has  enabled  Dr.  Bacon  to  look 
at  facts  from  the  standpoint  of  the  denomination  concerning  which  he 
chanced  at  the  moment  to  be  writing.  This  has  imparted  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  impartiality  to  the  work.  In  this  spirit  of  fairness  lies,  we 
believe,  the  most  distinguishing  merit  of  Dr.  Bacon's  history.    It  is  a  de- 
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lig^ht  td  read  a  book  in  which  the  odium  theologicum  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  from  his  book  to  which 
denomination  Dr.  Bacon  belongs. 

**  It  is  through  its  mistakes,"  he  says,  **  that  the  church  is  to  learn  the 
fight  way**  (p.  409).  These  mistakes  he  does  not  hesitate  to  record. 
He  seems  to  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  **the  Kingdom,'*  and  is 
ready  to  rebuke  denominational  littleness  and  meanness.  We  regret 
tliat  there  are  so  many  such  cases:  for  him  to  record. 

The  least  satisfactory  chapter  is  that  on  the  Civil  War  (Chapter  XIX.). 
Dr.  Bacon  dwells  not  only  in  this  chapter,  but  in  others,  on  the  attitude 
of  the  churches  both  Northern  and  Southern  toward  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. He  does  not,  it  seems  to  us,  make  sufficiently  prominent  the  part 
played  by  the  church  at  the  North  in  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
According  to  those  things  '*  which  we  have  heard  and  known,  and  our 
fathers  have  to}d  us,'*  the  Northern  churches  were  a  positive  factor  in 
sustaining  President  Lincoln  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  Union. 

Dr.  Bacon  renders  himself  most  liable  to  attack  in  that  he  ventures  to 
assail  the  reputation  of  such  a  popular  idol  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
He  says,  on  page  282,  **The  true  story  of  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  his  little  party  has  yet  to  be  written  faithfully  and  fully.  As  told  by 
his  family  and  friends  and  by  himself,  it  is  a  monstrous  falsification  of 
history.'*  Dr.  Bacon,  it  seems  to  us,  should  have  outlined  more  fully  the 
reasons  for  thus  seeking  to  reverse  the  commoaly  accepted  verdict  con- 
cerning Mr.  Garrison,  instead  of  referring  to  one  of  his  own  and  other 
books — ^inaccessible  to  many  of  his  readers. 

The  limits  of  space  imposed  upon  Dr.  Bacon  have  prevented  his  doing 
himself  full  justice  in  the  chapter  (XXI.)  on  **  The  Church  in  Theology  ■ 
and  Literatiu-e.'*  His  all-too-rapid  review  of  the  achievements  of  Amer- 
ican theologians  only  whets  the  appetite  for  more,  and  makes  one  wish 
that  he  could  have  expanded  this  sketch  of  American  theology  over  sev- 
eral chapters,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  compress  it  into  one.  The 
few  pages  devoted  to  the  problems  of  hymnody  and  liturgies  are  fine. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Bacon  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Kingdom.  Nowhere  is  this  so  evident  as  where  he  touches  upon  denom- 
inational rivalries.  He  is  fair  to  the  men  in  whose  days  these  schisms 
occurred;  for  he  judges  them  according  to  the  light  of  their  own  times, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  he  makes  their  standpoint  his  own.  But  he  has 
one  advantage  over  these  bygone  worthies.  In  surveying  the  field  he 
has  learned  not  to  identify  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  with  any  one  petty 
sect,  as  they,  alas,  so  often  did.  He  can  see  that  time  rights  wrongs. 
He  says  finely,  "  How  great  is  the  debt  which  the  church  owes  to  its  her- 
etics is  frequently  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  America  " 
(p.  378).     Have  we  of  to-day  entirely  learned  this  lesson? 

In  tracing  the  stream  of  American  Christianity  from  **The  Providen- 
tial Preparations  for  the  Discovery  of  America  *  *  down  to  recent  events, 
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such  as,  the  founding  of  the  "  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor" and  "The  Parliament  of  Religions,"  Dr.  Bacon  has  been  evi- 
dently impressed  with  the  strivings  after  church  unity.  Again  and 
again  he  seeks  to  read  the  lesson  when  denominations  have  wrongly  at- 
tempted to  aggrandize  themselves.  He  sa3rs,  "  Fifteen  centuries  of 
church  history  have  not  been  wasted  if  thereby  the  Christian  people  have 
learned  that  the  pursuit  of  Christian  u^iity  through  administrative  or  cor- 
porative or  diplomatic  union  is  following  the  wrong  road,  and  that  the 
one  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  corporation  of  saints  but  their  com- 
munion **  (p.  35). 

In  concluding  this  review  we  would  repeat  what  we  have  said  as  to  the 
spirit  of  fairness  that  breathes  from  almost  every  line.  The  denomina- 
tionalist  will  of  course  want  the  history  of  his  own  commimion.  But 
whether  he  spells  his  church  with  a  big  C  or  a  little  c,  we  commend  to 
him  a  perusal  of  this  history  of  American  Christianity.  In  reading  it  he 
cannot  fail  to  learn  one  lesson — that  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  are  paramount  to  those  of  any  denomination,  no  matter  what  its 
lineage  may  be  nor  how  noble  its  record  for  service  in  the  past. 

It  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  history,  if  the 
books  referred  to  in  the  footnotes  had  been  united  into  a  bibliography  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume.  We  regret  that  the  publisliers  have  not 
printed  it  upon  better  paper.  Allen  D.  Severance. 

Wkstkkw  Rkssrvr  University. 


A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  States. 
(The  American  Church  History  Series. )  By  Robert  Ellis  Thobip- 
SON,  D.D.     Pp.  424.    New  York:  Christian  Literature  Co.     I2.50. 

This  volume  will  be  read  with  especially  keen  interest,  because  of  cur- 
rent controversies.  In  the  light  of  these  it  is  interesting  to  review  the 
dissensions  culminating  in  the  Excision  of  1837,  which  is  here  treated 
with  great  fairness.  As  to  the  sentence  on  Professor  Briggs,  it  does  not 
pass  judgment  on  the  main  point,  but,  while  condemning  some  of  his  ut- 
terances, points  out  that  the  decision  departed  as  widely  as  Professor 
Briggs  from  the  Westminster  Standards  as  to  the  present  accuracy  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  and  also  that,  in  the  degree  of  weight  which  it 
attaches  to  its  own  utterances,  a  degree  which  he  shows  to  be  too  great 
(p.  277),  there  is  danger  that  it  may  find  itself  on  Professor  Briggs*s  own 
ground  of  regarding  the  church  as  an  independent  source  of  authority. 

The  Great  Poets  and  their  Theoi^ogy.  By  Augustus  H.  Strong, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Pp.  549.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publi- 
cation Society.    $2.50. 

Dr.  Strong  describes  these  essays  as  **  summer  recreations,"  but  they 
are  the  recreations  of  one  who  is  at  once  a  profound  philosopher,  a  sound 
theologian,  an  extensive  reader,  and  a  delightful  writer.    The  recreations 
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of  such  a  man  are  likely  to  furnish  the  best  products  of  his  mind.  If 
this  is  not  literally  true  in  the  present  case,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
present  volume  is  a  book  of  a  very  high  order  of  interest  and  value.  Se- 
lecting Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Words- 
worth, Browning,  and  Tennyson,  he  treats  each  subject  with  sufficient 
fullness  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  poet's  literar}'  characteristics  and  theo- 
logical affiliation.  Poets  of  this  rank  are  the  truest  representatives  of  the 
thought  of  their  age,  and  their  writings  serve  the  double  purpose  both  of 
reflecting  and  forming  the  character  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong. 
With  one  exception,  these  great  names  are  allied  with  the  same  concep- 
tions of  God  and  himian  nature  which  have  been  tlie  moving  force  in  the 
Christian  religion.  That  exception  is  Goethe,  whom  Dr.  Strong  calls 
**  the  poet  of  pantheism.**  His  final  characterization  of  Goethe  is  worthy 
of  emphasis  and  reproduction:  *'  How  vast  a  power  the  greatest  writer 
of  a  nation  can  exert,  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the 
case  of  Goethe.  Sad  to  say,  he  has  not  used  that  power,  as  Shakespeare 
did,  to  depict  the  actual  facts  of  human  nature — he  has  used  it  rather  to 
set  before  us  a  humanity  devoid  of  conscience  and  freedom,  and  the 
helpless  prey  to  whatever  demoniac  impulse  may  rise  within.  He  has 
not  used  that  power,  as  Milton  did,  to  impress  upon  men's  minds  the 
central  truths  of  the  Christian  scheme,  man's  willful  abuse  of  freedom, 
his  fall  into  sin  and  guilt  and  misery,  his  recovery  by  the  reaching  down 
of  infinite  divine  grace — he  has  used  it  rather  to  weaken  human  faith  in 
divine  revelation  and  in  the  one  and  only  means  of  man's  restoration. 

**  To  bring  a  whole  nation,  and  to  some  extent  a  whole  world,-  into  the 
toils  and  under  the  bonds  of  a  pantheistic  p!iilosophy  that  knows  no  per- 
sonal God,  no  freedom  of  will,  no  real  responsibility  for  sin,  no  way  of 
pardon  and  renewal,  no  certain  hope  of  immortal  life,  is  to  be  the  agent 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  enslavement  worse  by  far  than  any  enslavement 
that  is  merely  physical  or  political,  because  it  is  an  enslavement  of  the 
soul  to  falsehood  and  wickedness,  and  sure  in  due  time  to  bring  physical 
and  political  enslavement  in  its  train  "  (pp.  330-331). 

The  Investment  of  Infi^uence:  A  Study  of  Social  Sympathy  and  Ser- 
vice. By  Newei^i*  Dwight  Hitus.  Pp.  300.  i6mo.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1.25. 

A  more  popular  subjective  thinker  than  Dr.  Hillis  has  not  arisen  in 
this  country.  In  fact  he  may  be  called  the  **  New  Apostle  of  Subjectiv- 
ism." Emerson  was  not  nearer  to  nature's  heart,  nor  more  epigram- 
matic in  style,  nor  a  more  devoted  student  of  the  problems  of  the  indi- 
vidtial  soul,  than  this  latest  frequenter  of  the  walks  of  literature,  Dr. 
Hillis.  A  profusion  of  similes  and  metaphors  rush  upon  one  from  the 
pages  of  this  book;  a  wealth  of  reading  and  of  fine  discrimination  is  re- 
pealed throughout,  while  the  illustrations  from  history,  philosophy,  and 
fiction  come  with  an  ease  and  extravagance  that  suggest  a  storehouse  of 
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wnlimited  resources  and  supply.  Dr.  Hillis  <:alls  into  his  aerrice  tiie 
charms  of  rhetoric,  not  florid  or  sensational,  much  less  tawdry  or  senti- 
mental, and  it  becomes  his  willing  servant  to  do  his  bidding,  and  help  in 
the  task  which  he  essays.  He  speaks,  and  art,  philosophy,  literature  all 
join  hands  to  help  draw  his  chariot,  and  bid  the  reader  awaken  to  the 
new  conqueror  that  is  coming  through  the  triumphal  arch. 

Hence  his  books  enjoy  enormous  sales.  '*  A  Man's  Value  to  Society  ** 
lias  gone  to  its  seventh  edition,  and  the  present  volume  is  the  fourth  edi- 
tion within  a  few  weeks.  If  the  cultivating  of  one's  own  powers  and 
faculties  is  to  be  abandoned  when  socialism  comes  to  rule  in  the  sphete 
of  economics  and  ethics,  politics  and  religion,  because  all  eyes  will  be 
centered  on  the  state,  not  on  the  individual,  on  the  mass,  not  on  the 
unit;  the  sale  of  Dr.  Hillis's  books  and  the  popularity  of  his  writings 
would  place  the  advent  of  such  a  socialism  a  long  way  off.  The  Ameri- 
can people  yet  believe  that  no  duty  so  imperative  confronts  the  individ- 
ual sotd  as  a  proper  conception  of  his  own  worth  and  importance  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Such  a  self-ctdture  is  the  flrst  duty  of  man,  and  in  the 
light  of  it  no  social  duty  or  social  obligation  can  compare  in  importance. 
The  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  which  Rome  held  as  ab- 
solutely as  Greece,  found  its  fruitage  in  those  civilizations,  and  it  was 
half -orbed  truth.  Dr.  Hillis  is  the  product  of  a  New  England  culture 
and  civilization;  bom  from  Western  Reserve  spirit  and  stock,  and  there- 
fore the  earnest  defender  and  advocate  of  full-orbed  truth — the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  individual  in  his  independence  of  all  human  authority, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  becoming  a  willing  part  of  a  social  compact. 

Hence  we  have  the  *'  Man's  Value  to  Society,*'  now  completed  by 
**The  Investment  of  Influence,"  and  after  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual comes  the  social  uses  of  such  a  culture.  A  book  of  sayings  wor- 
thy almost  of  being  called  proverbs  could  be  culled  from  Dr.  Hillis's 
writings,  but  our  space  is  too  limited  to  quote.  z.  s.  H. 

SociAi,  Facts  and  Forces.    By  Washington  Gi,adden.    Pp.   225. 
•i2mo.    New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25. 

No  clergyman  in  this  country  has  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  social 
questions,  written  more  sanely  and  wisely,  and  exerted  a  wider  influence 
in  favor  of  beneficent  social  reforms,  than  Dr.  Gladden.  In  this  book  he 
treats  of  the  factory,  the  labor  union,  the  corporation,  the  railway,  the 
city,  and  the  church.  It  was  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  Chicago  in  the 
Ryder  Course  and  repeated  before  the  students  of  Iowa  College.  The 
essay  on  the  Corporation  was  first  given  in  Oberlin  at  the  Summer  School 
of  Sociology  in  1895,  and  printed  in  the  Bibuotheca  Sacra  for  Cklober 
of  that  year. 

Dr.  Gladden  has  not  attempted  an  abstract  analysis  of  the  subjective 
jfotces  that  find  outward  expression  in  the  factory,  the  city,  etc.,  but  sim- 
ply takes  the  objective  facts  concretely,  and  writes  of  them  in  a  pUua 
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and  sensible  way,  with  a  fair  mind  and  free  pen.  He  agrees  quite  fully 
with  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  his  views  of  the  factory,  and  this  means  that 
he  has  little  sympathy  with  that  view  that  makes  the  factory  a  place 
where  man  goes  backward  instead  of  forward  in  development,  and  that 
makes  machinery  a  misfortune  instead  of  a  blessing,  in  the  economic 
world.  Dr.  Gladden  has  done  much  to  redeem  the  pulpit  from  the 
charge  of  preaching  sentimental  economics.  Business  men  are  usually 
AS  averse  to  an  economic  pulpit  as  they  would  be  to  a  factory  that 
teaches  religion  or  English  grammar.  They  do  not  object  to  ethics  in 
any  place.  His  deep  interest  in  social  questions;  his  sense  of  justice  and 
his  good- will;  his  profound  respect  for  facts;  his  judicial  spirit  and  his 
democratic  attitude  toward  all  men,  make  him  one  of  the  most  sane  and 
sensible  leaders  in  social  reform.  This  book  is  an  expression  of  the 
xian,  and  a  safe  guide  on  the  subjects  it  assumes  to  treat.  z.  s.  H. 


The  Sociai,  Teaching  of  Jesus:  An  Essay  in  Christian  Sociology.  By 
Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.  Pp.  235.  i2mo.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    I1.50. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book  so  full  of  truth  and  wisdom  as  this  work 
of  Professor  Mathews.  It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  what  scholarly 
exegesis  can  do  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  Sociology,  for  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  the  Ideal  Unit  ojf  society  set  forth  in  simple  language.  Jesus 
is  portrayed  by  Professor  Mathews  as  he  was,  not  as  some  one  imagines 
be  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  the  New  Testament  Jesus  viewed  upon  his 
intellectual  side  as  a  teacher  of  social  ethics;  not  the  creation  of  some 
social  reformer's  fancies  or  whims,  nor  the  product  of  an  uneducated 
siind.  It  is  histOTy,  not  fiction;  fact,  not  fancy.  A  collection  of  the  dif- 
ferent intellectual  portraits  of  Jesus  that  we  have  in  this  day  would  make' 
a  gallery  unique  and  interesting.  We  should  have  the  anarchist,  the  so- 
cialist, the  sentimentalist,  all  represented.  The  pseudo-Christs  that  have 
come  in  his  name  are  many  and  have  deceived  many. 

What  a  rest  to  come  back  again  to  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament,  so 
full  of  truth  and  wisdom,  so  artless  and  yet  so  profound,  the  social  Man  1 
We  have  here  a  portrait  that  is  true  to  life,  not  painted  from  an  incom- 
plete or  imperfect  interpretation  gathered  from  isolated  sayings. 

When  Professor  Mathews  leaves  exegesis,  and  enters  the  spheres  of 
ethics  and  economics,  he  is  not  always  quite  as  clear  as  one  would  wish. 
He  sajrs  (p.  180) :  **  It  goes  without  saying  that  Jesus  does  not  base  his 
liopes  of  a  new  society  upon  an  *  enlightened  self-interest  *  or  any  other 
hedonist  philosophy.**  And  yet  again  Professor  Mathews  says  (p.  192): 
••  A  man  thus  inspired  is  no  longer  living  for  his  individual,  his  atomis- 
tic self,  but  for  his  social,  his  altruistic  self.**  What  is  this  living  for  the 
altruistic  self  but  enlightened  self-interest,  as  Herbert  Spencet*  termed  it. 
It  is  the  very  ground  upon  which  Jesus  bases  his  hopes  for  a  new  society, 
this  supremacy  of  the  higher  self  over  the  lower  self.    Was  Gladstone 
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wrong  when  he  said:  "  It  is  self-help  which  makes  the  man,  and  man- 
making  is  the  aim  which  the  Almighty  has  everywhere  impressed  upon 
creation  **  ?  In  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question,  *'  Was  Jesus  a  Social- 
ist?** (pp.  150-154)  there  seems  to  be  no  distinction  made  between  so- 
cialism and  communism.    The  terms  are  used  almost  S3rnonomously. 

z.  s.  H. 


The  Regicides:  A  Tale  of  Early  Colonial* Times.   By  Frederick  Huix 
CoGSWEiri,.     Pp.  363.    i2mo.    New  York:  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co. 

A  most  fascinating  historical  novel,  founded  largely  on  facts  and  con- 
nected with  the  early  colonial  history,  is  here  before  us.  Two  members 
of  the  high  court  of  justice  constituted  by  Parliament  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.,  by  which  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason  and  sentenced  to 
death  in  1649,  escaped  to  the  colonies.  They  were  hunted  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Charles  II.,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  and  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  and  were  traced  to  the  New  Haven  Colony,  where  they  were 
successfully  concealed  by  the  staunch  old  Piuitan  clergyman  and  others. 
The  picture  of  early  colonial  life  is  drawn  with  a  skillful  pen  and  by  a 
student  of  history.  There  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  the  rugged 
characters  portrayed  in  these  pages  loom  up  before  the  eye  like  the  great 
elms  of  New  Haven.  The  student  of  early  New  England  history  will  not 
lay  this  book  down  until  he  has  finished  it;  and  when  he  does,  it  will  be 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  heroism,  the  courage,  the  self-denial, 
.the  faith  in  God,  of  the  men  who  founded  the  New  Haven  Colony  and 
Yale  College.  z.  s.  H. 

The  Workers.    By  Wai^ter  A.  Wyckofp.     Pp:  270.     i2mo.    New 

York:  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons.    I1.25. 

This  is  a  true  story  of  the  experiences  of  an  educated  man  of  means 
who  realized  that  he  belongs  to  that  half  of  the  world  that  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.  So  he  took  heroic  and  novel  means  of  finding 
out  by  experience  how  the  day-laborer  and  the  tramp  fares  in  this  world. 
Without  capital  or  influence,  he  starts  out  in  shabby  attire  with  his  pack 
on  his  back,  and  works  his  way  from  town  to  town  by  sleeping  in  bams 
and  doing  drudgery.  In  old  Squeers*  school,  after  the  boy  had  spelled 
**  horse  **  he  was  told  by  Squeers  to  go  and  look  after  the  horse  and  rub 
him  down  well,  or  he  would  get  rubbed  down  himself.  Mr.  Wyckoff's 
plan  was  the  reverse  of  Squeers*;  he  rubbed  the  horse  down  first.  He 
found  out,  of  com-se,  that  muscular  force  is  a  drug  in  the  market,  and 
the  effort  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  means  of  it,  a  precarious  thing. 

It  never  was,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  easy  to  earn  a  livelihood  with 
a  maximum  of  muscle  and  a  minimum  of  brains.  The  competition  is 
sharp,  because  it  is  with  the  horse  and  the  mule  and  the  machine.  The 
delicate  girl  in  the  engraving-room  earns  more  by  five  times  than  the 
burly  drayman,  and  the  stenographer  can  support  the  janitor. 
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The  book  is  valuable  and  interesting.  It  arouses  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy for  the  toilers  who  are  close  to  the  earth,  bearing  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day.  The  world  forgets  them  in  its  mad  haste  for  wealth, 
learning,  culture,  and  position;  but  the  Son  of  man  was  a  carpenter  and 
a  day-laborer,  and  belonged  to  the  great  industrial  army  who  are  our 
brethren,  and  upon  whom  we  are  all  dependent.    - 

Mr.  Wyckofif  has  no  theories  to  maintain,  and  has  not  attempted  any 
deductions  from  his  experience.  Another  volume  will  appear,  and  we 
may  anticipate  more  philosophy  in  that.  z.  s.  H. 


This  Country  of  Ours.    By  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ex-President  of 

the  United  States.     Pp.  360.     i2mo.     New  York:  Charles  Scribuer's 

Sons.    $1.50. 
The  Sei,f-made  Man  in  American  Life.    By  Grover  Ci,evei,and, 

Ex-President  of  the  United  States.  Pp.  32.    i2mo.  New  York:  Thomas 

Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    35  cents. 

The  American  people  have  never  been  obliged  to  inquire  seriously, 
**  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Ex-Presidents?  **  General  Grant  broke  his 
silence  by  his  memoirs,  the  only  happy  outcome  of  his  financial  misfor^ 
tunes,  and  the  example  which  he  set,  and  that  is  now  followed  by  Ex- 
Presidents  Harrison  and  Cleveland,  will  have  its  influence  on  succef^ding 
Presidents. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  a  valuable  and  practical  treatise  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  government.  It  is  written  in  a  popular  and  simple  style, 
yet  it  is  dignified,  statesmanlike,  and  learned. 

The  last  book  does  not  fulfill  the  estimate  which  the  New  York  Sun 
has  placed  upon  the  author  as  being  a  ponderous  and  platitudinal  writer, 
a  maker  of  meaningless  phrases.  It  is  a  clear  and  interesting  treatise  on 
some  phases  of  self-culture,  is  original  and  sensible.  It  was  first  given 
as  an  address  to  the  students  of  Princeton  College.  z.  s.  H. 


Principles  of  Vocal  Expression;  Being  a  Revision  of  the  Rhetoric 
of  Vocal  Expression.     By  Wm.  B.  Chamberlain,  A.M.  of  the  Chica- 

fo  Theological  Seminary.  Together  with  Mental  Technique  and 
,iterary  Interpretation.  By  S.  H.  Clark,  Ph.B.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Pp.  xix,  479.  i2mo.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co.     1897.    $1.50  net. 

Professor  Chamberlain's  part  of  this  volume  has  been  for  some  time 
before  a  limited  portion  of  the  public,  and  well  merits  the  greater  prom- 
inence given  to  it  in  the  present  form  of  publication.  Its  preeminent 
merit  consists  in  the  extent  to  which  he  insists  upon  the  close  identifica- 
tion of  the  thought  with  the  form  of  expression.  With  Professor  Cham- 
berlain elocution  is  primarily  and  principally  an  interpretation  of  the 
thought,  and  his  lessons  in  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  for  exam- 
ple, constitute  a  most  valuable  training  in  exegesis.    Coupled  as  it  ia 
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with  Professor  Clark's  valuable  discussions  and  an  elaborate  treatise  up* 
on  Vocal  Technique,  the  volume  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  becomes 
indispensable  to  all  teachers  and  special  students  of  the  subject,  and  of 
great  service  to  every  public  speaker. 

Ths  History  of  Oratory  from  the  Age  of  Pericles  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Lorenzo  Sbars,  L.H.D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University. 
Pp.  440.     i6mo.    Chicago:  Scott,  Poresman  &  Co.     1897. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  volume  of  Professor  Sears  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive, discriminating,  and  helpful  treatise  which  has  so  far  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject.  So  thorough  is  the  presentation  that  the  volume 
is  really  a  cyclopedia  of  information  as  well  as  a  highly  artistic  presenta- 
tion of  the  important  theme.  Relating  to  modem  oratory  the  reader 
will  find  discriminating  critiques  of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  of  America  during  the  Colonial  period,  and  of  the 
Congressional  speakers  during  the  first  century  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  as  well  as  of  occasional  orators,  such  as  Edward  Everett, 
Rufus  Choate,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  George  William 
Curtis,  of  whom  our  country  has  furnished  so  many  brilliant  examples. 
AH  classes  of  readers  will  find  the  volume  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  Age  of  Chari<emagne  (Charles  the  Great).  (Ten  Epochs  of 
Church  History.)  By  Chari<ES  L.  WEI.LS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, University  of  Minnesota.  I^.  xiii,  472.  New  York:  Christian 
Literature  Co.     1897.    f  2.00. 

This  volume  in  the  Series  will  prove  of  special  interest  both  because  of 
the  thoroughness  of  its  execution  and  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
era  under  discussion.  The  era  of  Charle^pagne's  influence  marked  the 
transfer  of  the  principal  agencies  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  and  makes  it  the  key  to  the  history  of.  modem  civ- 
ilization. But  the  volume  is  of  especial  value  in  itself,  apart^om  its 
connection  with  the  general  Series.  '    /^  ^ 

The  Anglican  Reformation.  (Ten  Epochs  of  Church  History.)  By 
W11.14AM  Clark,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.C.  Pp. 
viii,  482.     New  York :  Christian  Literature  Co.     1897.    |2.oo. 

This  volume,  like  the  others  in  the  Series,  does  not  profess  to  make 
original  contributions  of  newly  discovered  facts,  but  simply  to  present  in 
concise  form  the  more  essential  facts  relating  to  the  period.  The  Angli- 
can Reformation  sustains  such  a  fundamental  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  people  that  its  story  cannot 
be  too  often  told,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  thrill- 
ing events  are  presented  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  both 
their  antecedents  and  their  consequences.  The  volume  is,  however, 
much  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  general  history:  it  is  enlivened  by  suf- 
ficient details  to  make  it  as  interesting  as  a  novel. 
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Thb  Age  of  Thb  Renascbncb:  An  Outline  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Papacy  from  the  Return  from  Avignon  to  the  Sack  of  Rome  (1377- 
^527).  (Ten  Epochs  of  Church  History. )  By  Paul  Van  Dykb.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Pp.  xxii,  398.  New  York: 
The  Christian  Literature  Co.    I1.50. 

This  popular  summary  of  what  is  really  the  most  dramatic  portion  of 
modem  church  history  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  is  by  no  means  de- 
void of  philosophical  interest.  During  this  period  John  Wicklif  arose  in 
England,  the  new  learning  crossed  the  Alps,  America  was  discovered, 
Savonarola  ran  his  tragic  career,  and  the  printing-press  began  its  revolu- 
tionary work.  In  treating  the  complicated  and  pregnant  facts  of  the 
period,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  at  his  best 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 
AMCKICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOaBTY,  Phtladelplila. 

HEROIC  STATURE.     By  NATHAN  Sheppard.     Pp.226.      i2mo.     |lX30; 

— ^Romans  and  I.  and  II.  Corinthians.    By  George  W.  Ciark,  D. 
D.    Pp.  xxiv,  401.     i2mo.    1 1. 25. 

THOnA5  y.  CROWELL  A  COMPANY.  New  York  and  BMton. 

In  Tune  with  the  Infinite.    By  Raij>h  Wai,do  Trine,  author  of 
••Whatall  the  World's  A-seeking.**     Pp.222.     i2mo.    |i.  25;— Person- 
al Friendships  of  Jesus.    By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  M11.1.ER,  D.D.,  author  of 
•*  Making  the  Most  of  Life,'*  etc.    Pp.  267.     i6mo.    |i.oo. 
EATON  A  MAINS.  New  York. 

How  to  Make  the  Sunday-school  Go.  By  A.  T.  Brewer.  Pp. 
191.  i6mo;— God,  Nature,  and  Attributes.  (Studies  in  Theology— 
V.)  B7  Randolph  S.  Foster,  D.D  ,  LL.D.,  a  Bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Pp.  xxxvi,  280.  8vo.  $3.00;— The  Story  of 
THE  Christian  Church.  Bpr  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Chiwch  History  m  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Pp.  jriii, 
604.  8vo.  I3. 50;— John  Wesley  as  a  Social  Reformer.  By  D.  D, 
Thompson.  Pp.  11 1.  i2mo.  50  cents; — ^The  Story  of  John  Wes- 
ley, told  to  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Marianne  Kirlew.  Pp.  viii,  168. 
i2mo.    75  cents. 

PUNK  A  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  ami  London.    * 

The  New  Dispensation:  An  Effort  to  Remedy  Many  of  the  Infelici- 
ties, Defects,  etc,  of  the  New  Testament.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by 
Robert  D.  Weekes.  '  Pp.  viii,  525.    8vo. 

e.  R.  HERRICK  A  CO..  New  York. 

The  Biblical  Museum.  By  James  Comper  Gray,  author  of  **  Top- 
ics for  Teachers,"  *'  The  Class  and  the  Desk,"  etc.  Revised,  with  Adcfi- 
tious  from  the  I^ter  Biblical  Literature,  by  Rev.  George  M.  Adams,  D. 
D.  The  New  Testament.  Vol.  I.— <2ontaining  the  Four  Gospels 
AND  THE  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Pp.  760.  Vol.  II.— Containing  the 
BpistleS  AND  THE  REVELATION.     Pp.  770.    8vo.    |2.oo  each. 

CHARLE5  H.  KBRR  *  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Chalk  Lines  Over  Morals.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Caverno,  A.M., 
ZrL.D.,  author  of  Treatise  on  '*  Divorce,"  and  **  A  Narrow  Ax  in  Biblical 
Criticism."     Pp.  313.     i2mo.    $1.00. 
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THB  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  New  York. 

The  B1B1.E  Story  Retold  for  Young  Peopi^e.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Story.  By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Hackney  and  New  Colleges, 
London.  The  New  Testament  Story.  By  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A., 
New  College,  London.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Pp.  xiv,  404.  i6tno. 
|i.oo. 

PLEMINO  H.  REYELL  COMPANY.  Chicago. 

Relics  of  Primeval  Life.  Beginning  of  Life  in  the  Dawn  of  Geo- 
logical Time.  By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  With 
Sixty-five  Illustrations.  Pp.  xiv,  336.  8vo.   I1.50;— The  Ten  Commakd- 

MENTS.      ByGEORGEjACKSON,  B.A.      Pp.191.      8vO.      |l.OO. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNBR'S  SONS,  New  York.  ^ 

The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff,  in  part  Autobiographical.  By  David 
S.  Schaff,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary. With  Portraits.  Pp.  xv,  526.  8vo.  $3.00; — An  Introduction 
TO  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  (International  The*  log- 
ical Library.)  By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Chiu-ch,  Oxford;  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford. Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Pp.  xxxiii,  576.  8vo. 
I2.50  net;— Contemporary  Theology  and  Theism.  By  R.  M.  .yEN- 
LEY,  D.Pbil.  (Glasgow),  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Univer&.cy  of 
Michigan;  formerly  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  in  the  University  of;  Glas- 
gow. Pp.  X,  202.  i2mo.  $1.25;— The  Significance  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Standards  as  a  Creed.  B^  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  Pp.36.  i2mo.  75  cents; — 
A  National  Church.  (The  Bedell  Lectures  for  1897.)  By  William 
Reed  Huntington,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York.  Pp.  109.  i2mo. 
|i.oo;— The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World  as  Centring 
IN  THE  Incarnation.  (Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for  1890-91.)  By 
James  Orr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyter- 
ian College,  Edinburgh.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  xx,  480.  Crown  8vo. 
%2.']^\— Imported :  The  Times  of  Christ.  (Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes 
and  Private  Students.)  By  Lewis  A.  Muirhead,  B.D.»  St.  Luke*s 
Church,  Broughty  Ferry.  Pp.  179.  i6mo.  60  cents  net; — Homilet* 
ic:  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  Thkodor  Christlieb,  D  D.,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Theology  and  University  Preacher  at  Bonn.  Edited 
by  Th.  Haarbkck.  Translated  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Irwin,  M.A.,  tianslator 
of  Huther  on  '*  The  Epistles  of  St.  John  "  in  Meyer's  Commentar3\  Pp. 
xii,  390.  8vo.  J2.75;— The  Incarnate  Saviour.  A  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  ^i^ditor  of 
The  Expositor^  "The  Expositor's  Bible,"  etc.  New  and  Cbeaer  Edi- 
tion. Pp.  xii,  320.  i2mo.  ^1.25; — Genesis,  Critically  and  >5xeget- 
ICALLY  Expounded.  By  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  late  Professor  of  heology 
in  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  last  Edition  by  Wm.  B.  Stevknson,  B, 
D.,  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Hebrew,  etc.,  Ejdinburgh  Univt.  ^ty.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Pp.  xi,  413  and  viii,  507.  8vo.  |6.oo  net; — S  .  Paul's 
Conception  of  Christ;  or.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Second  Adam.  The 
Sixteenth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  By  David  So»*  ervillb, 
M.A.,  Minister  of  Roseburn  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  Pp&  xvi,  331. 
8vo.  $3.00;— The  Exile  and  the  Restoration.  (Bible  Qlass  Prim- 
ers.) By  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  Exegesis,  New  College,  Edinbm-gh.  Pp.  115.  Paper,  20 
cents  net. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

PLACE  OF  THE  PULPIT  IN  MODERN  LIFE      (/^ 
AND  THOUGHT. 

BY  THE  REVERBND  NEWEI*!,  DWIGHT  HII^US,  D.D. 

Having  lingered  long  in  foreign  climes  and  countries, 
Plutarch  returned  home  to  affirm  that  he  had  found  cities 
without  walls,  without  literature,  without  coin  or  kings; 
peoples  who  knew  not  the  forum,  the  theater,  or  gymna- 
sium; "but,"  added  the  traveler,  "there  never  was,  nor 
shall  there  ever  be,  a  city  without  temple,  church,  or 
chapel."  Since  Plutarch's  time  many  centuries  have  come 
and  gone,  yet  for  thoughtful  men  the  passing  years  have 
only  strengthened  the  conviction  that  not  until  cities  are 
hung  in  the  air,  instead  of  founded  upon  rock,  can  the  ideal 
commonwealth  be  established  or  maintained  without  foun- 
dations of  morals  and  religion.  Were  it  possible  for  the 
ancient  traveler  to  come  forth  from  his  tomb,  and,  moving 
slowly  down  the  aisles  of  time,  to  step  foot  into  the  scene 
and  city  midst  which  we  now  do  dwell,  he  would  find  that, 
in  the  influence  of  religious  teachers  upon  liberty,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  industry,  that  would  fully  justify  the  reasser- 
tion  of  the  conviction  expressed  so  many  centuries  ago. 
Indeed,  many  students  of  the  rise  and  reign  of  the  com- 
mon people  make  the  history  of  social  progress  to  be  very 
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largely  the  history  of  those  teachers  who  have  lifted  up  be- 
fore men  Christian  ideals  and  principles,  as  beacon  lights 
for  the  human  race. 

Standing  before  the  Cathedral  of  Wittenberg,  Jean  Paul 
uncovered  his  head  and  said,  "The  story  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  is  the  story  of  Martin  Luther's  pul- 
pit." Webster  through  stately  oration,  Rufus  Choate 
through  impassioned  address,  James  Anthony  Froude 
through  polished  essay,  have  alike  affirmed  that  the  town- 
meeting  and  our  representative  government  go  back  to 
that  little  pulpit  in  the  Swiss  city  of  Geneva.  In  the 
realm  of  literature,  also,  it  is  highly  significant  that  Mac- 
aulay  and  Morley  declare  that  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Tennyson  received  their  literary  instrument  as  a  free  gift 
from  those  monks  named  Cadmon  and  Bede,  and  those 
pastors  who  gave  us  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 
Modern  sermons  may  have  become  "  dry  as  dust,"  yet  the 
time  was  when  the  English  pulpit  united  the  functions  of 
lecture-hall  and  library,  newspaper  and  book;  For  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Saxon  speech,  MuUer  and  Whitney  take  us 
back  to  the  cloisters  and  chapels  of  old  England.  But  Ad- 
dison affirmed  that  the  sermons  of  two  preachers,  Tillotson 
and  Barrow,  were  the  standards  of  perfection  in  English 
writing,  and  projected  a  dictionary  that  had  for  its  author- 
ity the  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  writings  of  these  two 
preachers,  whom  the  essayist  thought  had  shaped  English 
speech  and  literature.  Lord  Chatham  once  referred  the 
dignity  and  eloquence  of  his  style  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
committed  to  memory  the  sermons  of  the  same  Btarrow. 

In  our  own  land,  speaking  of  the  pleas  for  patriotism 
and  liberty  that  were  heard  in  the  pulpits  of  New  England 
just  before  the  Revolution,'  Emerson  said  the  Puritan  pul- 
pits were  "the  springs  of  American  liberty."  While  in 
the  realm  of  education,  Horace  Mann  notes  the  fact  that 
one  pastor  in  New  Hampshire  trained  one  hundred  men 
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for  the  learned  professions,  and  another  country  pastor  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  including  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
Webster. 

Great,  indeed,  has  been  the  influence  of  war,  politics, 
commerce,  law,  science,  government;  yet  we  must  also 
confess  that  the  pulpit  has  been  one  of  the  great  forces  in 
social  progress.  Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  the  proph- 
ets of  yesterday  are  still  the  social  leaders  of  to-day.  To- 
morrow Moses  will  reenter  his  pulpit,  and  pronounce  judg- 
ment, and  control  verdicts  in  every  court  of  this  city. 
To-morrow,  as  Germans,  we  will  utter  the  speech  that  Lu- 
ther fashioned  for  us,  or  as  Saxons  use  the  idioms  that 
Wycliffe  and  Bunyan  taught  our  fathers.  To-morrow  the 
groom  and  bride  will  set  up  their  altars,  and,  kindling  the 
sacred  fires  of  affection,  they  will  found  their  home  upon 
Paul's  principle,  "  The  greatest  of  these  is  love."  To-mor- 
row the  citizen  will  exercise  his  privilege  of  free  thought 
and  speech,  and  recall  Guizot's  words,  "  Democracy  crossed 
over  into  Europe  in  the  little  boat  that  brought  Paul.'* 
To-morrow  educators  will  re-read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  seek  to  make  rich  the  schools  for  the  little  ones  who 
bear  God's  image.  To-morrow  we  shall  find  that  the  great 
arts  that  enrich  us  were  themselves  made  rich  by  teachers 
of  the  Christian  religion.  For  great  thoughts  make  great 
thinkers.  Eloquent  orators  do  not  discuss  petty  themes. 
The  woes  of  India  lent  eloquence  to  Burke.  Paradise  lent 
beauty  to  Dante,  and  strength  to  Milton.  The  Madonna 
lent  loveliness  to  the  brush  of  Raphael.  It  was  the  majes- 
ty of  him  "whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  could  not  con- 
tain "  that  lent  sublimity  to  the  Cathedral  of  Angelo  and 
Bramante. 

Christ's  ideal  of  immortality  lent  sweetness  to  Handel, 
and  victory  to  his  oratorio.  It  was  the  golden  rule,  also, 
that  shotted  the  cannons  of  freedom  against  the  citadel  of 
slavery  and  servitude.    "  The  economic  and  political  strug- 
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gle  of  modern  society,"  says  the  great  English  economist, 
*^*are  in  the  last  analysis  religions  struggles — their  sole  so- 
lution, the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  set  forth 
through  the  human  voice.''  In  his  celebrated  argument 
in  the  Girard  College  case,  Daniel  Webster  reviewed  the 
npward  progress  of  society,  and  asked  this  question: 
"  Where  have  the  life-giving  waters  of  civilization  ever 
sprung  up,  save  in  the  track  of  the  Christian  ministry?" 
Having  expressed  the  hope  that  American  scholars  had 
done  something  for  the  honor  of  literature  abroad ;  that 
our  courts  of  justice  had,  to  a  little  degree,  exalted  the  law ; 
that  the  orations  in  Congress  had  tended  to  extend  and  se- 
cure the  charter  of  human  rights,  the  great  statesman  add- 
ed these  words:  "But  I  contend  that  no  literary  efforts,  no 
adjudications,  no  constitutional  discussions,  nothing  that 
has  ever  been  done  or  said  in  favor  of  the  great  interests  of 
universal  man,  has  done  this  country  more  credit  at  home 
and  abroad  than  our  body  of  clergymen."  Weightier  or 
more  unqualified  testimony  was  never  pronounced.  What- 
ever the  future  may  hold  for  the  pulpit,  the  past,  at  least, 
is  secure ! 

Having  affirmed  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  in  early  and 
ignorant  eras,  some  writers  now  declare  the  pulpit  has  en- 
tered upon  a  decline,  and  predict  its  final  decay.  In  this 
age  of  books  and  papers,  men  question  the  need  of  moral 
instruction  through  the  voice.  Let  us  confess  that  never 
before  have  the  instruments  for  happiness  been  so  numer- 
ous or  so  accessible.  The  modern  devices  for  increasing 
knowledge  are  now  so  artful  and  insistent,  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  life  is  so  charged  with  information,  as  almost  to 
compel  wisdom  in  the  intelligent,  and  forbid  illiteracy  in 
the  stupid.  For  the  training  of  reason,  the  printing-presses 
toil  day  and  night.  For  the  training  of  the  practical 
sense,  science  has  increased  books  and  stuffed  the  shelves 
with  knowledge. 
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For  the  training  of  taste  and  imagination  the  artist 
printer  and  photographer  have  united  for  multiplying  pic- 
tures, until  without  expense  or  travel  the  youth  can  be- 
hold the  faces  of  earth's  greatest  men,  visit  distant  cities 
and  historic  civilization.  Never  before  have  educators 
done  so  much  for  child  life  and  culture.  As  soon  as  the 
babe  can  walk,  the  kindergarten  stands  forth  to  allure  the 
little  feet  into  the  temple  of  knowledge.  For  youth  also 
the  public  schools  have  become  so  powerful  and  so  rich 
that  private  schools  find  it  difficult  to  live  under  their 
eaves.  New  forms  of  education  also  are  developing.  There 
are  schools  that  train  the  hand  to  use  the  tool,  train  the 
arm  toward  self-support,  fit  the  boy  for  business  in  the  of-^ 
fice  or  store,  lend  skill  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge,  or  springing  the  truss  over  some  building.  Tech- 
nical schools  have  arisen,  teaching  the  use  and  control  of 
the  electric  forces,  the  extraction  of  iron  from  crude  ores^ 
the  changing  of  poisons  into  balms  and  remedies,  the  ex- 
traction of  oils  and  medicines  from  the  refuse  of  coal  and 
wood.  Commerce  and  trade,  too,  have  become  so  complex 
that  their  mastery  involves  a  liberal  education. 

The  youth  who  has  sharp  eyes  and  a  hungry  mind  can 
now  have  culture  without  college.  He  who  handles  cot- 
ton goods  or  silk  or  wool,  and  traces  the  rich  texture  back 
to  the  looms  that  wove  them,  ponders  the  mechanical  de^ 
vices  that  embroidered  faces  and  flowers  upon  the  silk, 
studies  the  dyes  by  which  the  white  wool  has  become 
crimson  or  black,  will  find  that  each  step  lends  knowledge. 
In  all  ages,  life  has  been  a  university,  and  events  have  been 
teachers,  but  never  before  to  the  same  degree  as  to-day. 
Indeed,  the  youth  who  in  the  morning  goes  forth  to  his 
task  and  walking  along  watches  the  method  by  which  the 
streets  are  paved,  the  devices  for  lighting  and  draining 
them,  the  means  by  which  the  taxes  are  raised  and  streets 
paid  for;  who  enters  the  street-car  to  journey  backward  in 
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thought  and  note  how  the  rude  ox-cart  has  become  the 
palace-car ;  who  enters  the  market-place  and  the  f onim,  to 
buy  and  sell  and  master  the  devices  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, will  find  that  knowledge  comes  streaming  in 
from  every  side.  And  to  all  these  indirect  instruments  of 
culture  must  be  added  the  new  inventions  called  "  culture 
clubs."  Recently  a  traveler  in  Scotland,  standing  upon  a 
mountain  cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  found  himself  in  great 
danger.  It  seems  that  the  gardener  desired  to  beautify 
even  the  steep  cliffs  and  precipices.  Loading  his  double- 
barreled  shotgun  with  seeds  of  flower  and  vines,  he  fixed 
the  seeds  up  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Not  otherwise, 
for  men  and  women  who  have  a  few  moments  for  rest  be- 
tween the  hours,  has  life  become  dangerous.  To-day,  one 
can  scarcely  turn  round  the  street  corner  without  running 
into  the  president  of  some  new  culture  club,  who  straight- 
way empties  into  the  victim  two  volleys  of  talk  about  some 
wisdom,  old  or  new.  The  old  shotgun  is  less  dangerous 
than  the  new  club. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  practical  life  itself  is  a 
university.  The  use  of  fire  and  wind  and  water;  the 
avoidance  of  stones  and  animals  and  poisons ;  the  mastery 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  maintain  perfect  health  and  high- 
pressure  brain  action  without  nerve  injury ;  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  in  cairying  one's  faculties  through  the  home, 
the  store,  and  the  stieet,  the  gaining  of  one's  livelihood — 
all  these  are  instruments  divinely  ordained  for  the  culture 
of  the  mind,  and  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom. And  in  this  age,  when  ignorance  is  a  luxury  that 
only  idiots  can  afford,  and  knowledge  is  universal,  many 
have  come  to  feel  that  the  pulpit  is  a  waning  force.  It  is 
said  that  the  teaching  function  has  been  superseded  by  the 
press,  by  books  and  magazines ;  that  the  ethical  ideas  of 
Christ  are  now  so  fully  developed  as  to  be  organized  into 
institutions,  becoming  automatic,  and  therefore  no  longer 
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needing  a  special  voice  for  their  enunciation.  John  said 
of  heaven,  "  There  shall  be  no  temple  there,"  nor  shall  any 
teacher  need  to  say.  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know 
him.  And  many  have  risen  up  to-day  who  assert  that  the 
pulpit  of  yesterday  has  made  unnecessary  the  pulpit  of  to- 
morrow ;  that  Christianity  has  now  been  organized  into  our 
social,  domestic,  economic,  and  political  institutions,  there- 
by becoming  self-publishing.  Those  kind-hearted  persons 
who  once  wept  lest  the  loom  and  the  engine  should  destroy 
the  working-people  are  now  engaged  in  daily  shedding  a 
few  tears  over  the  pulpit,  soon  to  be  sadly  injured  by  the 
press,  the  magazines,  and  books. 

Thoughtful  men  are  not  troubled  lest  some  agency  arise 
to  dispossess  the  pulpit.  In  the  last  analysis,  preaching  is 
simply  an  extension  of  that  universal  function  called  con- 
versation. It  represents  an  attempt  so  to  bring  the  truth 
to  bear  upon  conduct  and  character  as  to  cleanse  the  rea- 
son, sweeten  the  affections,  and  lend  inspiration  to  imagi- 
nation ;  so  as  to  strengthen  conscience  and  refine  the  moral 
sentiment  The  foundation  of  all  moral  instruction  is  in 
the  family,  where  children  are  influenced,  not  by  attrac- 
tions, but  by  the  truth  manifest  in  the  voice  of  the  father 
and  the  mother,  who  create  an  atmosphere  about  the  child. 
Socrates  came  speaking,  as  did  Plato  and  Paul,  as  did  the 
world's  Saviour ;  and,  so  long  as  man  remains  man,  preach- 
ing will  remain,  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  the  necessity  of 
man's  existence.  So  far  from  books'  doing  away  with  the 
influence  of  the  voice,  they  seem  rather  to  increase  it  In 
ages  when  there  were  no  books,  men  sat  silent  in  the  cell 
or  were  dumb  by  the  hearthstone.  Now  that  a  new  book 
is  published,  like  "  The  Memoirs  of  Tennyson  "  or  "  Equal- 
ity," by  Bellamy,  or  "The  Christian,"  by  Caine,  these 
books,  instead  of  ending  conversation  upon  the  themes  in 
question,  seem  rather  to  open  into  the  flood-gates  of  speech, 
50  that  a  thousand  readers  break  forth  into  discussion  who 
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before  were  dumb  and  silent.  Great  is  the  power  of  books  \ 
Wonderful  the  influence  of  the  press !  But  the  printing- 
press  is  only  a  patent  drill  that  goes  forth  to  sow  the  land 
with  the  great  seed  of  civilization.  But  while  the  drill 
may  scatter  the  wheat  upon  the  cold  ground,  it  may  not 
pour  warmth  about  the  frozen  clouds  or  shed  forth  the  re- 
freshing dew  or  rain.  When  the  living  man  called  Luther 
or  Whitefield  or  Wesley  or  Beecher  or  Brooks  shines 
forth,  then  the  mind  lends  warmth  to  frigid  natures,  calls 
down  dew  and  rain  upon  the  newly  sown  seed,  lends  light 
and  inspiration  lo  dull  and  sodden  natures. 

Should  Plato  reappear  to-morrow  in  some  hall,  he  need 
not  fear  lest  the  books  have  dispossessed  him  of  his  mis- 
sion. A  book  is  simply  the  mummy  of  a  soul.  A  library 
is  a  graveyard  where  intellects  are .  confined.  A  printed 
page  catches  and  holds  the  passing  thought  and  mood. 
Strawberries  in  June  quickly  pass,  and  housewives  pre- 
serve them  until  winter.  Thus  book:^  are  preserved  souls. 
Through  his  works  Schopenhauer  has  pickled  himself  in 
salt  brine,  just  as  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table" 
is  Holmes  preserved  in  the  sweetness  of  sugar.  The  pho- 
tographer makes  a  copy  of  Juliet,  but  pictures  will  never 
lead  Romeo  to  resign  the  sweet  girl.  When  books  on  the 
bringing  up  of  children  make  mothers  unnecessary,  then 
the  press  will  begin  to  interfere  with  the  moral  teachers. 
It  is  indeed  given  to  the  printed  page  to  teach  the  truth 
regarding  axioms,  or  the  nature  of  solids  and  fluids,  but 
even  then  the  laboratory  strengthens  the  book.  But,  so 
far  as  moral  truth  is  concerned,  the  truth  is  never  the  full 
truth  until  it  is  organized  into  personality,  and  flashes  in 
the  eye,  or  thrills  in  the  voice,  or  glows  in  the  reason,  or 
guides  through  sound  judgment.  And  so  long  as  life  is 
full  of  strife  and  conflict,  so  long  as  men  are  the  children 
of  misfortune,  adversity,  and  defeat;  so  long  as  troubles 
roll  over  the  earth  like  sheeted  storms;  so  long  as  dark 
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minds  need  light  and  inspiration,  and  the  pilgrim  band, 
floundering  through  the  wilderness,  needs  a  leader,  and  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  will  re- 
ligion remain  the  guide,  the  hope,  the  friend,  and  support 
of  the  people. 

Preaching  is  man-making,  man-mending,  and  character- 
building.  On  the  one  side  it  is  a  science — the  science  of 
the  development  of  all  the  powers,  animal,  mental,  moral, 
and  social ;  the  subordination  of  the  lower  impulses  to  the 
higher  faculties,  the  symmetry  and  harmonization  of  all. 
The  genius  of  preaching  is  truth  in  personality.  Mighty 
is  the  written  word  of  God,  but  the  word  never  conquered 
until  it  was  "made  flesh."  Truth  in  the  book  is  crippled. 
Truth  in  the  intellectual  system  is  a  skeleton.  Truth  in 
personality  is  life  and  power.  Always  the  printed  philos- 
ophy is  less  than  the  speaking  philosopher.  Wallace  and 
Bruce  had  their  power  over  the  clansmen,  not  by  written 
orders,  but  by  riding  at  the  head  of  the  host.  By  the 
torch  of  burning  speech  Peter  and  Bernard  kindled  the  ar- 
dor of  crusaders.  When  to  Luther's  thought  was  added 
Luther's  personality,  Germany  was  freed.  Savonarola's 
arguments  were  brought  together  in  a  solid  chain  of  logic, 
but  it  has  been  said  that  his  flaming  heart  made  the  chain 
of  logic  to  be  "chain  lightning."  The  printed  truth  cuts 
with  a  sharp  edge,  the  spoken  tiuth  burns  as  well  as  cuts. 
Men  have  indeed  been  redeemed  by  the  tnith  in  black  ink 
on  white  paper,  but  the  truth  quadruples  its  force  when  it 
is  bound  up  in  nerves,  muscles,  and  sinews.  The  soul 
may  be  taught  by  travel,  books,  friends,  occupation.  Yet 
these  tniths  stand  in  the  outer  court  of  the  soul.  It  is  not 
given  to  them  to  enter  into  the  secret  holy  of  holies,  where 
the  hidden  life  doth  dwell.  Preaching  is  plying  men  with 
the  eternal  principles  of  duty  and  destiny,  so  as  to  give 
warmth  to  the  frigid,  wings  to  the  dull  and  low-flying, 
clarity  to  reason,  accuracy  to  moral  judgment,  force  to  as- 
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piration,  and  freedom  to  faith.     Truth  is  the  arrow,  but 
speech  is  the  bow  that  sends  it  home. 

The  nature  and  functions  of  preaching  grow  out  of  the 
divine  method  of  education  and  growth  for  men.  God 
governs  rocks  by  gravity,  bees  by  instinct,  trees  by  those 
grooves  called  natural  laws.  Man  governs  his  locomotive 
by  two  rails  and  the  flanges  upon  the  side  of  the  wheel. 
But  man,  made  in  God's  image,  is  the  child  of  liberty,  and 
God  governs  the  pilgrim  host  through  moral  teachers,  into 
whose  minds  great  truths  are  dropped  from  heaven,  and 
these  men  are  sent  on  before  the  advancing  multitude,  to 
lead  them  away  from  the  slough,  to  guide  them  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and  open  up  some  spring  in  the  desert  It  is 
possible  to  enrich  dead  things  from  the  outside.  Soft  wood 
may  be  veneered  with  maho§[any,  nickel  may  be  coated 
with  silver,  and  silver  plated  with  gold,  but  living  things 
must  be  developed  from  the  inside.  Would  the  husband- 
man have  a  rich  flush  upon  the  rose?  Let  him  feed  the 
roots.  Would  the  mother  have  the  bloom  of  beauty  upon 
the  cheek  of  the  child?  Let  her  feed  the  babe  with  good 
food,  and  the  pure  blood  on  the  inside  will  lend  the  rosy 
tint  to  the  cheek  on  the  outside.  Men  cannot  be  made 
wise  or  strong  or  moral  by  exterior  laws  or  agencies. 
There  are  two  ways  k)  help  a  thriftless  man.  One  is  to 
build  him  a  house  and  place  him  therein.  The  other  is 
to  inspire  in  him  the  sense  of  industry,  economy,  and  am- 
bition, and  then  he  will  build  his  own  house.  All  tools, 
books,  pictures,  laws,  on  the  outside,  begin  with  ideas  on 
the  inside.  Inspire  the  reason,  and  man  will  fill  the  li- 
brary with  books.  Wake  up  the  taste  and  imagination  in 
young  men,  and  they  will  fill  the  galleries  with  pictures. 
Stir  the  springs  of  justice,  and  men  will  go  forth  to  cleanse 
iniquities  and  right  wrongs.  Quicken  the  inventive  fac- 
ulty, and  men  will  create  tools  and  machines.  It  is  as  use- 
less to  seek  to  make  men  good  or  wise  by  law  as  to  adorn 
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leafless  trees  by  tying  wax  flowers  to  bare  branches.  The 
time  was  when  men  talked  about  being  clothed  with  right- 
eousness and  character,  as  if  God  was  a  wholesale  goods 
merchant,  and  kept  great  bales  of  integrity,  and  cut  off  a 
new  suit  for  each  poor  sinner.  But  righteousness  and 
character  are  not  made  for  man  on  the  outside.  Love,  joy, 
justice  represent  something  done  with  man  on  the  inside. 
Our  politicians  talk  about  over-production.  In  reality  our 
industrial  troubles  are  based  upon  under-hunger.  If  we 
could  open  up  a  hundred  mouths  in  each  living  man  the 
cry  of  over-production  would  cease.  The  slave  had  only 
three  mouths.  He  wanted  a  loaf,  a  cotton  garment,  a  lit- 
tle tobacco.  Therefore  he  bought  little,  manufacturing 
languished,  and  the  slave  States  became  poor. 

But  as  the  free  laborer  became  educated,  he  wanted  va- 
riety in  foods,  variety  in  clothes,  wanted  books,  pictures, 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  he  bought  widely,  and  all  the 
Northern  factories  were  busy  day  and  niglit  to  supply  his 
hundredfold  hunger.  Could  we  by  sudden  fiat  of  educa- 
tion open  up  a  score  of  new  wants  and  hungers  through 
the  quickening  of  the  soul  within,  the  new  spiritual 
awakening  would  appear  in  a  thousand  forms  of  industry 
and  occupation.  The  great  spiritual  principles  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  material  civili- 
zation that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  said  that  Shake- 
speare's poems  bring  thousands  of  visitors  to  Stratford 
every  year.  His  poems  indirectly  have  created  more 
wealth  for  the  people  of  Stratford  than  any  of  the  factories 
or  looms  in  that  thriving  city.  It  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  Wy cliff e  with  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  has 
done  as  much  for  the  commerce  of  England  as  did  Watt 
when  he  invented  the  tools  that  Wycliffe  had  first  made 
necessarj'.  Shaftesbury  once  said  that  Charles  Spurgeon, 
without  discussing  problems  of  government,  had  done  more 
for  social  reform  and  progress  than  any  statesman  of  his  era. 
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In  former  ages  and  generations  doubtless  men  have  need- 
ed to  come  in  from  the  field  and  factory,  store  and  street, 
and,  coming  together  in  one  spot,  have  sought  to  cleanse 
the  grime  from  their  garments,  to  sharpen  the  spiritual 
faculties,  to  cast  out  selfishness,  to  test  the  deeds  of  life  by 
Christ's  principles,  just  as  an  artist,  when  his  eye  is  jaded^ 
tests  the  blue  tint  by  the  sapphire  or  the  red  by  the  ruby. 
But  in  these  days  many  believe  that  church-going  is  no 
longer  obligatory ;  that  sermons  have  lost  their  juice  and 
freshness,  and,  having  gone  to  church  once  in  a  month, 
they  feel  that  they  have  placed  the  Almighty  under  ever- 
lasting obligations.  Gone  now  a  certain  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath,  a  certain  reverence  for  the  church,  a  certain  re- 
finement of  conscience,  a  certain  clarity  and  purity  of  moral 
judgment.  Gone,  also,  the  old  era  when  the  beggar  was 
unknown  in  the  little  Christian  community,  when  chil- 
dren and  youth  grew  up  without  ever  having  beheld  a 
drunkard,  a  thief,  or  a  murderer,  and  when  the  door  of  the 
house  or  the  granary  had  no  lock  or  bar.  Now  one-half 
of  the  community  never  crosses  the  threshold  of  a  church, 
either  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Multitudes,  also,  decline 
the  moral  obligations,  and  there  has  come  a  time  when  the 
poorhouse  overflows,  when  the  jails  are  full,  when  judges 
must  work  day  and  night  to  overtake  the  criminals. 

Well  has  a  great  editor  just  said  that  this  republic  needs 
tools  and  culture  less  than  it  needs  a  revival  of  the  moral 
imperative.  From  the  view  point  of  thi  publicist,  this 
writer  expresses  the  wish  that  for  a  time  tHis  nation  might 
have  two  Sundays  a  week,  for  toning  up  its  jaded  moral 
sense.  A  great  multitude  of  our  people  have  laid  the  ten 
commandments  on  the  table  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  In- 
deed, they  seem  to  have  written  and  revised  the  old  com- 
mandments so  that  they  now  read :  Thou  shalt  have  gods 
of  self  and  ease  and  pleasure  before  me ;  thou  shalt  wor- 
ship thine  own  imaginations  as  to  houses  and  goods  and 
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"business,  and  bow  down  and  serve  them ;  thou  shalt  re- 
member the  Sabbath  day,  to  see  to  it  that  all  its  hours  are 
^ven  to  sloth  and  lounging  and  stuffing  the  body  with 
rich  foods,  leaving  the  children  of  sorrow  and  ignorance  to 
perish  in  their  sodden  misfortune ;  thou  shalt  kill  and  slay 
men  by  doing  as  little  as  possible  thyself,  and  squeezing  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  others.  Thou  shalt  look  upon 
loveliness  in  womanhood  to  soil  it  with  impurity.  Thou 
shalt  steal  daily,  the  employer  from  the  servant,  and  the 
servant  from  his  employer,  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most Thou  shalt  get  thy  livelihood  by  weaving  a  great 
web  of  falsehoods  and  sheathing  thyself  in  lies.  Thou 
shalt  covet  thy  neighbor's  house  to  possess  it  for  thyself; 
thou  shalt  covet  his  office  and  his  farm,  his  goods  and  his 
fame,  and  everything  that  is  his.  And  to  crown  all  these 
laws,  the  devil  has  added  a  new  commandment — ^Thou 
shalt  hate  thy  brother  as  thou  dost  hate  thyself. 

Into  this  piteous  lot  have  multitudes  come.  And  there 
is  restlessness  in  the  heart,  unhappiness  in  the  home,  hate 
in  the  task,  anarchy  in  the  street,  whose  end  is  chaos,  de- 
struction, and  death.  Plato  has  a  pre-Christian  statement 
as  to  the  function  of  preaching,  and  its  relation  to  social 
happiness  and  progress.  "The  things  that  destroy  Us  are 
injustice,  insolence,  and  foolish  thoughts;  and  the  things 
that  save  us  are  justice,  self-command,  and  true  thought, 
which  things  dwell  in  the  living  powers  of  God.  Where- 
fore-our  battle  is  immortal.  The  angels  and  God  fight 
with  us  as  teachers,  and  we  are  their  possessions." 

In  his  Yale  address  ex-President  White  lamented  that 
young  men  were  turning  from  the  learned  professions  to 
enter  trade  and  commerce.  Materialism,  he  thought,  was 
an  evil  spirit  that  had  given  its  cup  of  sorcery  to  youth, 
and  beguiled  them  from  the  paths  of  noble  scholarship  and 
the  intellectual  life.  Gone  the  poets  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Bryant,  Whittier.     Gone  the  historians  Bancroft,  Motley, 
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Prescott  Gone  the  great  orators  and  statesmen.  Gone 
also  the  era  when  young  men  like  Channing  and  Stan- 
King,  Swing  and  Beecher  and  Brooks,  entered  the  minis- 
try. And,  remembeiing  that  in  New  England  the  clergy- 
men have  founded  the  academies  and  colleges,  and  that  in 
scores  of  families  like  the  Emersons  there  had  been  seven 
generations  of  clergymen  who  had  wrought  in  the  pulpit^ 
the  lecture-hall,  or  taken  up  the  pen  of  author  or  editor, 
the  great  educator  predicted  disaster  would  befall  our  eager 
American  society.  But  not  the  emoluments  of  commerce 
alone  explain  the  drift  of  young  men  away  from  the  min- 
istry. The  ministry  is  not  an  easy  life.  No  profession 
makes  demands  so  numerous  or  so  stem  upon  nerve  and 
brain,  upon  mind  and  heart.  In  former  times,  when  books 
were  scarce,  religious  newspapers  unknown,  and  knowledge 
was  not  universal,  preaching  was  not  a  difficult  task,  and 
it  was  easily  possible  for  a  clergyman  to  preach  a  sermon 
three  hours  long  in  the  morning  and  repeat  it  at  night 
without  the  congregation  recognizing  it.  Now  all  the 
hearers  have  books  and  libraries,  and  the  pew  of  to-day  is 
wiser  than  the  pulpit  of  yesterday.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  preacher  must  be  a  universal  scholar.  He  must 
make  himself  an  expert  in  social  reform ;  master  the  facts  as  to 
illiteracy, vice,  and  crime ;  study  the  tenement-house  question; 
all  social  movements  in  connection  with  settlements  and 
methods  of  Christian  work.  He  must  carry  his  studies  into 
physiology  and  hygiene  to  note  how  low  and  abnormal  physi- 
cal conditions  aflEect  the  conscience  and  the  spiritual  state. 
Giving  up  the  theological  reading  with  which  the  cler- 
gymen of  a  former  generation  have  made  the  people  ac- 
quainted, he  must  study  history,  politics,  the  rise  of  law, 
and  free  institutions,  the  movements  of  art,  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and,  above  all  else,  no  facts  in  connection  witli 
science  must  be  permitted  to  escape  his  notice.  For  hi*^ 
illustrations  he  must  draw  from  the  sciences  of  stars  and 
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stones  and  animals  and  plants.  To  keep  step  with  his 
work  he  must  read  each  month  some  review  that  deals 
with  the  general  plans,  like  the  Forum  or  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review^  the  review  upon  iGinance,  upon  refonn,  upon 
labor,  upon  education,  upon  his  own  special  problems,  not 
forgetting  the  foreign  quarterlies  and  magazines.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this  there  will  be  at  least  a  hundred  volumes 
each  year  that  he  must  go  through  thoroughly,  if  possible, 
or  hurriedly  if  crowded.  There  are  also  public  duties  and 
demands.  To-day  he  enters  a  home  in  which  some  wo- 
man, with  little  children  clinging  to  her  dress  and  crying 
bitterly,  stands  beside  a  young  father,  now  dying.  He  re- 
turns home  to  find  some  youth,  the  child  of  poverty  and 
orphanage,  but  of  genius  also,  who  needs  help  and  assistance. 
When  evening  falls  there  comes  the  intellectual  stress  and 
task,  with  a  thousand  duties  for  which  preparation  must  be 
made. 

Immeasurable  the  demands  upon  nerve  and  brain.  Now 
and  then  one  arises  who  is  called  to  the  ministry  by  his 
distant  ancestors,  whose  father  loved  moral  themes,  and 
had  a  vision  and  the  outlook  upon  the  realm  invisible, 
whose  mother  had  enthusiasm,  imagination,  and  moral 
sentiment — gateways,  these,  through  which  God's  angels 
come  trooping — and  father  and  mother,  through  heredity, 
call  the  child  to  the  ministry.  For  such  a  one  teaching  is 
automatic  and  preaching  is  instinctive,  and  the  work  itself 
is  medicinal  and  recuperative.  But  even  upon  these  men 
like  Robertson  and  Channing  and  Bushnell,  the  mere 
strain  of  delivery  is  such  as  to  send  them  home  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  state  of  nervous  collapse  from  which  they  do 
not  recover  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  With  many  the 
recoil  dismounts  the  cannon.  In  these  days  no  man  would 
be  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ministry,  were  it  not  for 
the  happiest  of  the  professions  bringing  its  own  rewards, 
carrying  medicine  to  cure  its  exhaustions. 
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No  other  occupation  or  profession  offers  such  liberty  and 
personal  freedom.  The  politician  is  a  thread  caught  in 
the  texture  of  his  party  and  has  little  freedom.  The  mer- 
chant must  buy  and  sell  what  the  people  want,  and  must 
serve  them.  The  lawyer  must  move  in  the  groove  digged 
by  the  mistake  or  sin  of  his  client,  while  the  clergyman  is 
freely  permitted  to  teach  the  great  eternal  principles  of 
God,  and  he  steers  by  the  stars.  Great  is  the  power  of  the 
press.  But  the  press  writer  has  no  personal  contact  with 
the  reader;  must  report  things  evil  often  as  well  as  good. 
Great  is  the  power  of  the  law.  But  law  is  litigious,  and 
the  jurist  must  struggle  oftentimes  for  weeks  or  months  to 
settle  some  quarrel  or  correct  some  injustice,  dealing,  as 
Webster  said,  with  negatives  oftentimes.  Great  is  the 
power  of  the  physician.  But  unfortunately,  in  influencing 
his  patient,  his  personality  must  first  of  all  work  upon  an 
abnormal  condition,  and  when  the  patient  is  restored  to 
health  and  ready  to  receive  the  physician's  personality,  his 
task  is  done.  But  this  advantage  adheres  in  the  ministry. 
It  emphasizes  the  great  positive  moralities,  it  handles  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  the  world  has  ever  known — 
eternal  truths.  It  plies  men  with  divine  inspirations.  It 
deals  with  the  greatest  themes  life  holds — God,  Christ, 
conscience,  reason,  sin,  salvation,  culture,  character,  duty, 
immortal  destiny.  When  all  other  arts  have  been  secured, 
it  teaches  the  art  of  right  living.  When  all  other  sciences 
have  been  mastered,  it  teaches  the  science  of  conduct  at 
home,  the  market,  and  the  forum.  It  puts  its  stamp,  not 
into  wood  that  will  rot,  not  into  iron  that  will  rust,  not  in- 
to colors  that  will  fade,  but  into  the  minds  and  hearts  that 
ate  immortal.  Multiply  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
the  other  occupations  one  hundredfold  and  they  need  them 
all  to  compensate  for  the  happiness  and  opportunity  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  seeking  to  make  the  church  a  college 
for  the  ignorant,  a  hospital  for  hurt  hearts,  an  armory  from 
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which  man  may  receive  weapons,  that  opens  up  springs  in 
life's  desert,  plants  a  palm  in  life's  burning  sands. 

Well  did  John  Ruskin  say  that  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  for  modem  society  are  in  the  pulpit:  "Precious  in- 
deed those  thirty  minutes  by  which  the  teacher  tries  to  get 
at  the  separate  hearts  of  a  thousand  men  to  convince  them 
of  all  their  weaknesses,  to  shame  them  for  all  their  sin,  to 
warn  them  of  all  their  dangers,  to  try  by  this  way  and  that 
to  stir  the  hard  fastenings  of  the  doors  where  the  Master 
himself  has  stood  and  knocked  yet  none  opened,  and  to 
call  at  the  openings  of  those  dark  streets  where  Wisdom 
herself  hath  stretched  forth  her  hands  and  no  man  regard- 
ed. Thirty  minutes  to  raise  the  dead  in."  And  he  who 
hath  known  the  joy  of  encouraging  some  noble  youth  who 
is  discouraged,  the  rapture  that  comes  when  at  least  one 
who  hath  become  long  snared  and  held  in  the  cruel  trap 
hath  been  freed,  the  joy  of  feeling  that  blind  eyes  have 
come  to  see  things  unseen  and  deaf  ears  to  hear  notes  that 
once  were  unheard,  or  hath  swung  wide  some  dungeon 
door  to  lead  forth  some  prisoner  of  conscience,  will  know 
that  it  is  no  profession  that  conceals  such  hidden  springs, 
receives  such  hidden  messages,  is  fed  with  such  buoyancy 
and  happiness  as  the  ministry — the  Christian  teacher,  who 
brings  divine  truth  to  men  for  God's  sake  and  for  man's 
sake. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
THE  AUTHORITY  OP  SCRIPTURE.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  FOSTER  ESTES,  D.D. 

The  National  Congregational  Council  of  1895  proposed 
to  other  Protestant  evangelical  churches  church  union 
based  upon :  "  i.  The  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
containing  all  things  necessary  for  salvation,  and  as  being 
the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  Christian  faith."  To 
this  statement  the  Congregational  creed  of  1883  ^^  closely 
parallel,  which  makes  the  declaration  (Art  V.)  that  the* 
Scriptures  "constitute  the  authoritative  standard  by  which 
religious  teaching  and  human  conduct  are  to  be  regulated 
and  judged."  Our  Congr^ational  brethren,  then,  both  ac- 
cept the  Scriptures  as  authoritative,  as,  indeed,  the  ulti- 
,  mate  standard  of  religious  authority,  and  also  lay  such 
stress  on  this  acceptance  as  to  make  it  the  first  requisite 
for  church  union. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
faith  which  our  Congregational  brethren  have  set  in 
the  forefront  of  their  declaration  is  not  to-day  the  faith  of 
all.  Not  only  do  some  within  the  pale  of  the  Protestant 
evangelical  churches  to  which  they  appeal,  hold  this  view 
only  loosely  and  half-heartedly,  but  there  are  a  few  at 
least  who  deliberately  set  aside  and  reject  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  A  teacher  of  theology,  discussing  "The  Theo- 
logical Teaching  for  the  Times,"  lately  declared:  "The 
theological  task  to-day  in  all  Western  Christendom  is  .  .  . 
the  complete  rejection  of  the  false  principle  of  authority. 

^The  opening  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seminary  year,  at  Ham- 
ilton Theological  Seminary,  September  13,  1897.    Copyright,  1898. 
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.  .  .  Not  an  infallible  chnrch  tradition,  not  an  infallible 
church  office,  not  an  infallible  canon  of  Scripture,  only  re- 
ligion has  sovereign  right  iu  the  kingdom  of  religion.  To- 
day  faith  seeks  freedom  from  these  false  principles  of  au- 
thority.'' ^ 

Now,  while  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  exists  to- 
day, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  hostility  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture  as  to  all  authority  in  religion,  which  finds 
clear  expression  in  the  words  just  quoted,  it  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  this  hostility  is  so  far  from  being  alarm- 
ing or  even  surprising,  that  it  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  time.  Of  course  this  does 
not  mean  that  all  who  may  object  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  necessarily  share  all,  or  indeed  any,  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  age  which  are  to  be  noted ;  but,  even 
though  unconsciously  to  themselves,  men  may  be,  must  be, 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  by  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  live.  Of  what  sort,  then,  is  the  age,  to  the 
subtle  influence  of  which  we  all  are  unceasingly  exposed, 
and  which  may  be  molding  us,  intellectually  and  spiritual- 
ly, even  while  we  consciously  resist  it? 

The  past  generation  has  been  an  era  of  criticism,  and 
not  least  as  touching  the  Bible.  The  text  itself  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  reconstituted.  The  need  of  the 
same  process  for  the  Old  is  recognized,  but  as  yet  scarcely 
begun.  Literary  criticism  has  solved  many  problems,  and 
discovered  many  more  which  await  solution;  and,  while 
some  things  which  it  has  said  have  already  been  unsaid, 
yet  the  influence  even  of  these  confessed  errors  still  abides. 
Biblical  Theology,  most  reverent  and  constructive  of  all 
branches  of  theological  study,  has  asked  more  questions 
than  it  has  answered.  There  is  no  occasion  of  surprise, 
then,  if,  in  view  of  the  debris  heaped  up  by  critical  pro- 
cesses, men  come  to  inquire  whether  the  value  of  the  Bible 
>  Professor  George  B.  Foster,  Bibl.  World,  ix.  i,  pp.  24,  25. 
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has  not  thus  been  impaired.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  Roentgen  rays  of  criticism,  which  have  made  the  tis- 
sues of  Scripture  transparent,  will  be,  and  should  be,  turned 
on  the  skeleton  which  alone  enables  it  to  stand  forth  a 
power  to  the  church  and  the  world,  its  divine  authority. 

Again,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  intellectual  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  generation  have  brought  about  an  exag- 
gerated, not  to  say  intoxicated,  confidence  in  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  the  same  powers  and  methods  in  all  departments 
of  thought  and  life.  Inductions  have  been  so  broad,  de- 
ductions so  safe,  forecasts  so  brilliant,  in  all  the  realms  of 
the  visible  and  the  material,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
men  confidently  extend  the  same  processes  upward  as  well 
as  outward,  Godward  as  well  as  worlcfward,  in  complete 
forgetf ulness  that  the  materials  of  religion  are  less  tangible 
and  more  remote  than  those  of  science,  and  that  its  conclu- 
sions are  less  readily  verifiable.  The  microscope  and  the 
retort  have  told  so  much,  the  geologist  and  the  biologist 
have  foretold  so  much,  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  ignor- 
ing necessary  distinctions,  religion  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way;  that  what  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  tests 
which  are  in  place  in  the  study  of  natural  science  should 
be  disregarded ;  that  what  is  not  verifiable  by  observation 
should  be  rejected.  Now  the  importance  of  the  modern 
methods  and  results  in  the  sphere  of  external  nature  may 
be  fully  recognized,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  con- 
fined to  this  their  proper  sphere ;  but  that  this  should  often 
fail  to  happen,  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected. 

A  third  reason  for  anticipating  opposition  to  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  age  is 
individualistic  even  to  excess.  Universal  enfranchisement 
has  been  sought ;  but  in  the  endeavor  the  goal  of  libert}' 
has  not  unnaturally  been  often  overpassed,  and  protest 
against  wrongful  authority  has  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  be- 
come rebellion  against  rightful  authority.     Proof  of  this 
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may  be  found,  if  needed,  in  the  warning  given  this  sum- 
mer by  an  eminent  sociologist,  Professor  Small,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  to  the  assembled  teachers  of  the  land, 
against  the  "mistaken  policy'*  "of  practically  leaving  to 
pupils  themselves  to  fix  the  standard  of  their  own  conduct. 
That  is  right  which  they  consent  to  treat  as  right,  and 
nothing  is  positively  binding  upon  them  unless  they 
agree,"  "  It  is  mobocracy,"  he  further  declares,  "  to  make 
the  individual  the  court  of  last  resort  in  matters  of  con- 
duct .  .  .  Democracy  is  saved  from  being  mobocracy  by 
denying  anarchism,  and  maintaining  that  there  are  princi- 
ples of  conduct  in  which  the  happiness  of  all  is  involved, 
and  that  the  necessity  of  all  demands  that  if  the  individual 
does  not  respect  these  principles,  he  must  be  made  to. ''^ 
At  the  same  time  that  the  sociologist  was  giving  this  warn- 
ing to  educators  by  the  lakes,  a  preacher.  Dr.  Moxom  of 
Springfield,  declared  even  more  solemnly  at  a  religious 
conference  by  the  sea :  "  There  is  '  another  inheritance, 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing, — that  of  reverence  for 
moral  authority,  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  our  fa- 
thers, who  were  incarnated  consciences.  We  .  .  .  must 
remember  that  the  most  precious  inheritance  is  a  sense  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  moral  law."^  Since  then  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  is  reported  to  have  said:  "From  all 
sides  we  hear  complaints  of  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  the 
rising  generation.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  independence  now  allowed  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  than  was  the  case  in  the  past  is  often  abused,  and 
tends  to  degenerate  into  willful  self-assertion,  indifference 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  and  resistance  to  au- 
thority of  whatever  nature."^ 

It  should  occasion  no  surprise  that  in  an  age  so  critical, 

>  Speech  at  Milwaukee,  letter  in  Chicago  Times-Herald. 
*  Report  in  Christian  Register,  July  22,  1897. 
"  Press  report,  August  20,  1897. 
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so  intoxicated  with  successful  intellectual  achievements, 
so  independent  and  individualistic  to  the  verge  of  anarchy, 
as  we  have  seen  that  this  is,  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  question  of  authority  in  religion.  Resistance  to  au- 
thority is  in  the  air.  While  wrongful  religious  authority 
is  being  overthrown,  we  should  expect  rightful  religious 
authority  to  be  resisted.  Which  is  the  wrongful  ?  What, 
if  any,  is  rightful? 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  a  question  fun- 
damental to  the  present  discussion,  Is  there  room  and  place 
in  religion  for  authority?  By  the  great  majority  an  affirm- 
ative answer  to  this  question  has  been  assumed,  and  debate 
has  raged  as  to  where  it  may  reside.  This  assumption  has, 
indeed,  been  so  common  and  complete  that  one  must  search 
theological  literature  a  long  time  even  to  find  a  definition 
of  authority.  For  example.  Professor  Briggs,  in  his  in- 
augural address  on  the  very  theme,  "The  Authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,"  nowhere  defines  it,  and  Jais  later  volume, 
**The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason;"  which  was  in- 
tended, wherever  necessary,  to  supplement  his  earlier  con- 
tentions, is  equally  destitute  of  any  attempt  to  define  his 
conception  of  authority. 

But  while  the  reality  and  rightfulness  of  authority  in  re- 
ligion has  been,  and  still  is,  widely  assimied,  on  the  other 
hand  the  now  wide  prevalence  of  the  opposite  assumption 
is  very  forcibly  expressed  by  Balfour,  although  he  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  position  which  he  states.  He  says, 
"  To  assert  that  the  theory  of  Authority  has  been  for  three 
centuries  the  main  battle-field  whereon  have  met  the  op- 
posing forces  of  new  thoughts  and  old "  is  an  exaggera- 
tion "only  because,  at  this  point  at  least,  victory  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  declared  itself  decisively  in  favor 
of  the  new,"  and,  to  use  his  language  further,  "popular 
discussion  and  speculation  have  driven  deep  the  general 
opinion  that  authority  serves  no  other  purpose  in  the  econ- 
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omy  of  nature  than  to  supply  a  refuge  for  all  that  is  bigot- 
ed and  absurd."^ 

We  have,  then,  the  spectacle,  strange  but  by  no  means 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  intellectual  conflicts,  of  two 
hostile  armies,  each  claiming  to  hold  against  the  other  the 
same  strategic  point.  On  the  one  side  the  host  is  shout- 
ing, "Authority  is  fallen,  is  fallen!"  on  the  other  side  the 
host  is  comfortably  encamped  under  the  shadow  of  the 
same  fortress  of  authority,  unaware  that  it  has  been  seri- 
ously assaulted.  Now  it  is  possible  for  individuals,  even 
for  considerable  bodies  of  men,  to  be  so  out  of  relation  to 
the  world  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  live  that  their 
very  camping-ground  has  unawares  been  occupied.  But 
in  the  present  case  this  is  inconceivable.  The  solution  of 
the  diflSculty  is  to  be  found  in  a  difference  of  definition. 
When  the  declarations  of  the  two  parties  at  issue  are  care- 
fully considered,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  treating  un- 
like conceptions  of  authority ;  that,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  same  word  is  the  sign  of  two  very  different 
ideas,  and  that  this  fact  explains  in  great  measure  at  least 
their  opposition,  while  it  also  inevitably  leads  often  to  fal- 
lacy and  confusion. 

What,  then,  does  and  should  the  word  "authority"  as 
used  in  religious  discussions  signify?  The  definition  of 
those  who  deny  that  authority  is  ever  rightful  in  religion, 
would  be,  in  substance,  "arbitrary  dictation  which  demands 
unthinking  obedience."  Now  this  conception  has  a  his- 
torical basis.  In  political  history,  authority  has  too  often 
been  despotism  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  many.  Might 
crushing  under  an  iron  heel  all  opposition  even  of  Right  it- 
self. Of  authority  in  this  sense  there  have  also  been  too 
many  examples  in  religious  history,  when  Might  has  arbi- 
trarily, despotically,  violently  prescribed  opinion  and  pro- 
scribed thought.  Against  authority  as  thus  regarded,  as 
*  A.  J.  Balfour,  Foundations  of  Belief,  p.  195. 
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mere  arbitrary  Might,  as  blind,  despotic,  crushing,  paralyz- 
ing force,  wide  and  to  a  large  extent  successful  protest  has 
already  been  made,  in  politics,  in  science,  in  morals,  in  re- 
ligion. It  shall  find  no  defense  here,  for  it  is  indefensible* 
But  it  has  been  easy  for  many  to  be  beguiled  by  a  word 
and  a  name  into  opposing  not  only  arbitrary  Might,  wrong- 
ful authority,  but  also  such  forms  of  authority  as  may  be 
rightful,  necessary,  permanent,  even  divine.  There  is  dan- 
ger that  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  will  carry  political 
emancipation  bfeyond  liberty  to  anarchy.  The  result  of 
the  same  error  in  morals  is  thus  stated  by  Seeley :  "  The 
Law  of  Duty  remains  indeed  authoritative,  but  its  author- 
ity scarcely  seems  so  awful  and  unique  as  formerly."  ^  In 
religion  no  less  than  in  morals,  elements  of  divine  and 
eternal  truth  may  be  shattered  and  trampled  in  complete 
ignorance  of  their  worth,  as  well  as  in  order  that  egotistic 
individualism  may  the  more  exalt  itself.  The  denial  of 
any  place  in  religion  for  arbitrary  dictation  does  not  neces- 
sarily rule  out  of  religion  any  and  every  form  of  authority. 
For  arbitrary  dictation,  despotic  Might  is  not  all  that  may 
and  does  commonly  and  properly  bear  the  name  authority. 
Take  up  a  newspaper  of  this  season,  and  we  may  read, 
in  connection  with  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  a  fa- 
mous educator,  the  following  statement :  "  He  was  a  leading 
authority  on  educational  matters  throughout  Germany." 
Now  does  this  signify  that  he  was  a  departmental  autocrat, 
a  secretary  for  education,  or  a  board  of  regents  raised  to  tlie 
highest  power,  to  whose  will  men  were  compelled  to  bow, 
and  whose  opinions  they  were  constrained  to  accept,  even 
contrary  to  conviction  whether  intellectual  or  moral?  By  no 
means.  Everybody  understands  that  the  statement  signi- 
fies that  he  was  a  man  whose  opinions  and  teachings  influ- 
enced men  by  the  very  fact  that  they  were  his ;  that  he 
was  one  whose  words  and  thoughts  were  recognized  as  de- 
ij.  R.  Seeley,  Natural  Religion,  p.  ii8. 
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serving  and  demanding  respectful  consideration  and,  in- 
deed, acceptance,  unless  and  until  set  aside  for  good  rea- 
sons. Nor  is  the  use  of  the  word  authority  with  this 
meaning  only  occasional  and  rare.  In  all  the  dictionaries 
it  is  given  in  forms  substantially  similar.  In  the  Interna- 
tional, one  definition  of  authority  is  "  influence  of  charac- 
ter, office,  or  station,  or  mental  or  moral  superiority,  or  the 
like,"  and  the  Standard  gives  the  following :  "  the  power 
derived  from  intellectual  or  moral  superiority,  from  repu- 
tation, or  from  whatever  else  commands  influence,  respect^ 
or  esteem." 

Authority  in  this  sense  plays  no  small  part  in  the  world 
of  science.  Of  the  closeness  of  parallelism  existing  in  this 
respect  between  science  and  religion,  a  striking  example  is 
given  by  Dr.  Hill,  once  president  of  Harvard.  He  says : 
"I  was  recently  reading  to  a  friend  the  report  of  a  scene  in 
our  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey  had  poured  out  with  great  earnestness 
a  mathematical  discovery  of  his  own,  which  he  deemed  of 
the  very  highest  importance ;  but  it  was  necessarily  clothed 
in  language  perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  great  majority 
of  his  hearers.  When  he  had  closed,  and  all  were  sitting 
in  silent  bewilderment,  the  great  zoologist  arose,  and  said 
in  substance,  *  I  have  not  understood  one  word  of  this  com- 
munication ;  but  I  have  heretofore  had  such  ample  reason 
to  believe  in  the  speaker's  clearness  and  soundness  of 
thought  that  I  accept  what  he  has  now  said  as  undoubted- 
ly true,  and  undoubtedly  to  be  of  great  practical  value.* 
When  I  had  read  this  anecdote  to  my  friend,"  continues 
Dr.  Hill,  "  he  exclaimed,  *  That  is  precisely  my  feeling  to- 
ward Jesus  Christ'"*  And,  in  proportion  as  our  estimate 
of  Jesus  Christ  rises,  will  our  confidence  in  what  he  says, 
because  he  says  it,  also  rise.  It  is  possible,  then,  for  au- 
thority, as  used  in   reference   to  religion,  to  mean  some- 

1  Thomas  Hill^  Postulates  of  Revelation  and  Ethics,  pp.  224,  225. 
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thing  else  than  arbitrary  dictation;  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
mean,  and  as  used  in  such  discussions  authority  often  does 
mean,  anything  beyond  a  man's  own  nature  and  experience 
which  influences  oj:  should  influence  his  intellectual  or 
spiritual  attitude  toward  God,^  such  confidence  in  another 
as  leads  us  to  accept  his  teachings,  not  because  his  power  de- 
mands belief,  but  because  the  fact  that  he  makes  an  asser- 
tion guarantees  its  truth. 

Authority  in  this  sense  has  played  a  part  in  Christianity 
from  the  beginning.  Not  only  was  the  Old  Testament 
prophet  and  lawgiver  manifestly  conscious  that  his  words 
and  views  should  influence  and,  in  short,  control  his  hear- 
ers, but  New  Testament  apostle  and  seer  were,  if  anything, 
still  more  fixed  in  this  conviction  and  more  positive  in  the 
expression  of  it,  while  the  teaching  of  Jesus  impresses  most 
of  all  with  its  consciousness  of  authority.  He  does  not  ar- 
gue but  assert;  he  does  not  demonstrate,  he  commands. 
His  "  I  say  unto  you,"  ringing  so  unmistakably  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  is  in  reiality  no  less  dominant  through- 
out all  his  teaching.  '*  He  taught  them  as  having  author- 
ity." ^ 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  part  of  authority  in  Christianity 
has  sometimes  been  exaggerated,  and  that  its  seat  has  been 
misplaced.  So  we  may  well  inquire  next,  whether  there 
now  remains  a  proper  place  for  it  in  our  religion.  If  any- 
thing exists  beyond  a  man's  own  nature  and  experience 
which  should  influence  his  attitude  toward  God,  that  may 
properly  be  styled  authority.  Certainly,  without  the  most 
careful  investigation,  we  dare  not  say  that  any  place  in  re- 
ligion for  authority  is  impossible,  that  in  no  common  con- 
sent of  investigators,  in  no  church  or  creed,  in  no  sage  oz 

1  Compare  V.  H.  Stanton,  Place  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religious 
Belief,  p.  12,  and  J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy:  its  Truths  and  its  Errors,  p. 
115. 

2  Compare  R.  A.  Armstrong,  God  and  the  Soul,  p.  145. 
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seer,  in  no  prophet  or  apostle,  in  no  Word  of  God,  verbal 
or  incarnate,  in  short  in  no  body  and  no  thing,  nowhere 
outside  ourselves,  can  there  reside  any  element  of  "intel- 
lectual or  moral  superiority"  to  ourselves  which  may 
rightfully  affect  our  religious  convictions  and  actions. 

In  form  at  least,  Martineau,  to  be  sure,  would  refuse 
such  influence  to  all  outside  the  experience  and  thought  of 
the  man  himself,  "inasmuch  as,"  in  his  own  words,  "sec- 
ond-hand belief,  assented  to  at  the  dictation  of  an  initiated 
expert,  without  personal  response  of  thought  and  reverence 
in  myself,  has  no  more  tincture  of  religion  in  it  than  any 
other  lesson  learned  by  rote."*  But  we  should  carefully 
note,  before  assenting  to  this  view,  just  what  it  is  which  he 
tacitly  regards  as  the  only  conceivable  notion  of  authority, 
and  here  rejects.  It  is  needless  to  assert  that  "second- 
hand belief  .  .  .  without  response  of  thought  and  rever- 
ence in  myself"  has  no  religious  value.  This  we  will  ac- 
cept, but  we  thus  make  no  progress  at  all  in  reference  to 
authority  in  the  aspect  in  which  we  have  come  now  to  re- 
gard it  True  authority  in  religion  secures  belief  and 
evokes  reverence,  and,  touching  authority  in  its  proper 
sense,  all  may  well  heed  and  echo  the  warning  of  Hill, 
from  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  like  Martineau  an  emi- 
nent Unitarian,  a  man  as  eminent  in  the  scientific  as  in  the 
religious  world,  who  said,  "We  run  the  risk  of  great  folly 
and  absurdity,  if  we  are  .  .  .  led  to  deny  all  authority  in 
matters  of  religion.  It  is  always  reasonable  to  defer  to  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge."  ^ 

This  suggests,  further,  that  there  is  no  necessary  antith- 
esis  between  authority  and  reason.  To  be  sure  this  is  a 
constant  assumption  of  those  who  contend  against  author- 
ity in  religion.  Their  view  is  thus  summed  up  by  Bal- 
four:    "Reason,  according  to  this  view,  is  a  kind  of  Or- 

1  James  Martineau,  Preface  to  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  p.  vi. 
*  Postulates,  p.  225. 
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muzd  doing  constant  battle  against  the  Ahriman  of  tradi- 
tion and  authority."  ^  This  is  no  exaggeration.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  Chretienne  we  read : 
"As  a  religion  of  authority  Christianity  has  finished  its 
course.  .  .  .  The  authority  which  sets  limits  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  demands  faith  without  reasons  for  faith,  is  on  the 
decline,  and  is  carrying  down  in  its  fall  the  religions  which 
were  fed  on  its  substance."^  But  when  authority  is  un- 
derstood as  it  should  be,  as  signifying  whatever  from  out- 
side ourselves  should  influence  our  attitude,  we  shall  see 
that  the  forced  antithesis  between  authority  and  reason  is 
either  a  fallacy  or  a  trick.  The  distinction  is  not  between 
believing  with  reasons  and  believing  without  reasons,  but 
between  resting  belief  only  on  our  personal  experience  and 
thought  and,  on  the  other  hand,  including  within  its  foun- 
dation the  thought  and  experience  of  others  as  well.  Au- 
thority is  not  opposed  to  reason  in  its  tnie  sense :  on  the 
contrary,  authority  is  reason:  '*It  is  always  reasonable  to 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge."  That 
which  is  really  set  in  opposition  to  authority,  and  which 
refuses  to  defer  to  it,  is  not  reason,  but  rather  that  state  of 
mind  which  in  egotistic  self-sufficiency  limits  the  field  of 
evidence  to  what  it  finds  in  itself,  and  shuts  every  sense  to 
all  that  comes  from  beyond  itself.  Such  a  method  would 
block  all  scientific  progress,  would  wreck  philosophy, 
would  annihilate  history.  Can  it  be  less  harmful  in  the 
sphere  of  religion?  Both  intellectually  and  ftiorally,  soci- 
ety rests  upon  authority.  We  are  heirs  of  all  the  ages  on- 
ly as  the  bequest  comes  through  rightful  deference  to 
rightful  authority :  only  as  we  accept  some  influence  from 
beyond  ourselves.  Can  religion  dare  to  be  an  exception? 
Just  as  little  as  to  reason,  is  authority  opposed  to  con- 
science, as  is  implied  by  Martineau,  and  might  to  some  be 

^  Foundations  of  Belief,  p.  201. 

"From  an  article  by  Paul  Chapuis,  April,  1897,  pp.  225,  226. 
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suggested  on  a  rapid  first  reading  of  the  essay  by  Phillips 
Brooks  on  "Authority  and  Conscience."  Though  not  al- 
ways definitely,  what  this  essay  really  opposes  is,  such  au- 
thority as  consists  merely  in  ecclesiastical  dictation,  and  it 
is  a  protest  against  unthinking  and  unmoral  subservience 
to  the  church  of  the  past  as  a  historical  organization.  In- 
deed no  one  has  insisted  on  the  place  of  authority  more 
positively  than  Bishop  Brooks  in  this  very  essay.  He 
says :  "  In  general  the  subjects  of  authority  are  three — 
facts,  dogmas,  and  rites.  Facts  must  be  taken  on  authori- 
ty. ..  .  Authority  is  the  ship  in  which  the  dogma  sails.  . 
.  .  It  is  needless  to  ask  whether  the  soul  ought  to  keep 
them  [ceremonies]  solely  on  the  authority  of  Christ's  com- 
mand, even  with  no  perception  of  their  utility."^  He  thus 
in  reality  asserts  the  place  of  authority,  and  only  pleads,  so 
far  as  the  present  course  of  thought  is  concerned,  that  the 
supreme  imperative  lies  in  the  aroused  conscience,  so  that 
all  will  agree  with  him  that  there  need  be  no  antithesis  be- 
tween authority  and  conscience,  that  the  true  relation  may 
be,  must  be,  authority  and  conscience,  as  well  as  authority 
and  reason,  all  in  their  right  estate  inseparable  forever. 

Finding,  then,  that  authority  in  religion  is  a  possibility, 
that  there  is  room  and  place  for  it,  the  next  inquiry  must 
be,  Has  this  place  been  filled?  Is  there  any  such  author- 
ity? What  is  actually  authoritative,  what  the  ultimate 
standard  of  authority  in  religion? 

First,  we  must  consider  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  that  the  results  of  a  man's  own  thinking  should  be 
regarded  as  a  finality.  These  conclusions  are  often  elevat- 
ed into  a  standard  under  the  name  reason,  and  there  under- 
lies this  use  of  the  name  (whether  consciously  or  not  need 
not  at  present  be  inquired)  the  fallacious  suggestion  that 
what  is  not  derived  from  or  at  any  time  verifiable  by  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  individual  is  contrary  to  sound 
*  PhiUips  Brooks,  Essays  and  Addresses,  pp.  1 13-115. 
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reason ;  in  short,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  accept  what 
one's  own  reasoning  cannot  directly  certify.  Now  of 
course,  so  far  as  the  present  discussion  is  concerned,  rigid 
adherence  to  our  definition  would  immediately  exclude  a 
man's  own  powers  and  their  results  as  standard,  seat,  or 
source  of  authority,  for  authority  has  been  defined,  for  the 
present  discussion,  as  something  outside  the  man  himself. 
And  again  there  might  be  advanced,  against  the  conclu- 
siveness of  any  man's  intellectual  conclusions,  such  con- 
siderations as  are  suggested  in  Pascal's  trenchant  sentences 
relating  to  the  uncertainty  which  unavoidably  attends 
man's  reasoning  processes.  "  It  does  not  need  the  report 
of  a  cannon  to  disturb  his  thoughts :  the  creaking  of  a  vane 
or  pulley  is  quite  enough.  Do  not  wonder  that  he  reasons 
ill  just  now;  a  fly  is  buzzing  in  his  ear;  it  is  enough  to 
make  him  incapable  of  sound  judgment"  "Man  is  but  a 
being  filled  with  error.  .  .  .  Nothing  shows  him  the  truth : 
everything  deceives  him."* 

Putting  aside  failure  to  conform  to  the  definition  of  au- 
thority already  accepted,  and  waiving  all  discussion  of  the 
fallibility  of  human  powers,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the 
mind  of  man  necessarily  lacks  thjc  range  and  scope  which 
are  indispensable  to  furnish  a  complete  and  sure  basis  of 
religion.  Religion  deals  with  the  relations  of  man  and 
God.  These  relations  are  to  no  small  extent  mutual,  and 
what  man  should  be  depends  upon  what  God  is  and  de- 
mands. Now  while  nature  with  voiceless  eloquence  tells 
of  power  and  divinity,  and  while  experiment  may  instruct 
and  verify,  as  the  soul  learns  of  God  by  actually  establish- 
ing relations  with  him,  yet  compare  and  sum  up  all  phi- 
losophy and  religion  which  is  independent  of  Scripture, 
and  how  little  is  the  sum  of  it  all !  We  have  the  mighty 
imperative  of  "  ought,"  we  have  the  conviction  of  God's 
existence  and  the  assurance  of  his  perfection,  we  have  the 
*  Blaise  Pascal,  Thoughts  (Wight's  translation),  pp.  185,  192. 
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sense  of  our  sinfulness  and  yet  an  inextinguishable  hope  of 
pardon ;  but  how  incomplete  the  basis  thus  furnished  for 
theology  or  religion !  And  if  we  pass  this  range  of  the  sim- 
plest principles  of  religious  truth,  what  else  is  supplied 
with  certainty  by  the  action  of  our  own  faculties?  For 
example,  that  God  is  love  would  be  held  by  many  to  be 
not  more  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  than  the  certain  con- 
viction independently  supplied  as  a  result  of  our  own  men- 
tal" processes.  But  Aristotle  taught  that  God  is  pure  intel- 
ligence,^ and  a  Japanese  teacher  declared,  in  the  hearing 
of  a  missionary,  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  God  as  love, 
that  he  is  reason.  Now,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  can  in- 
dividually think  out  for  ourselves,  how  can  w^  positively 
assert  the  one  or  dispute  the  other  view?  However  confi- 
dent in  our  own  views  or  emphatic  in  the  statement  of 
them,  how  can  we  convince  others,  how  can  we  be  really 
certain  for  ourselves,  unless  there  is  an  objective  standard 
by  which  to  verify,  correct,  or  confirm  our  individual  con- 
ceptions? The  same  need  in  another  sphere,  art,  has  late- 
ly been  asserted  by  the  French  critic,  Bruneti^re,  who 
declares  that  we  ought  to  go  beyond  our  own  sense  of 
pleasure  or  displeasure,  and  inquire  whether  we  are  correct 
in  our  sentiments,  that  is,  "  whether  the  apparent  harmony 
which  delights  us  springs  from  agreement  with  our  own 
imperfect  taste,  or  from  inherent  and  eternal  harmonies  to 
which  our  souls  ought  to  vibrate  and  respond."  No  less 
\x\  religion  than  in  art  is  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
our  conclusions  are  due  to  the  imperfection  of  our  own 
powers  and  methods,  or  to  eternal  verities  which  our  souls 
ought  to  accept,  and  no  more  in  religion  than  in  art  can 
this  question  be  answered  without  recourse  to  an  objective 
standard  of  authority. 

Such  a  standard  and  source  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  furnished  by  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
1  Compare  Weber,  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  117. 
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mind  and  soul.  There  have  been  some  who  held  to  an 
unceasing,  universal  self-revelation  of  God  to  all  men 
everywhere  as  they  would  receive  it,  while  others,  as  the 
Friends,  have  held  that  this  revelation  of  truth  and  duty 
comes  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  only  or  chiefly  to  believers. 
When  we  come  to  scrutinize  the  results  of  these  so-called 
revelations,  we  notice  at  once  that  in  amount  they  are  at 
most  but  slight.  As  we  have  noticed  that  the  common 
stock  of  religious  truth  possessed  by  all  mankind  is  but 
small,  so  we  find  that  the  alleged  supplement  to  scriptural 
truth  is  not  claimed  even  by  mystics  themselves  as  large 
in  amount.  Nor  do  these  newer  revelations,  if  they  are  to 
be  so  styled,  come  to  the  soul  of  the  man  himself  with  the 
certitude  of  the  biblical  revelations.  Only  exceptionally 
does  the  man  of  God  of  to-day  utter  the  prophetic  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  '*  as  the  prophet  of  old  used  to  utter  it  of 
truth  then  new  to  the  whole  world.  And,  finally,  it  is  a 
most  significant  fact,  that  other  men  are  not  impressed  by 
the  truth  which  it  may  be  held  that  the  Spirit  is  now  new- 
ly giving.  The  church  bows  to  the  Bible,  but  to  its  con- 
tinuations, supplements,  and  corrections  not  in  the  least. 
In  value  of  results,  certitude,  power  to  impress,  all  modem 
revelation  fails.  It  may  be  granted  that  there  is  a  witness 
of  the  Spirit  which  is  given  to  the  individual  in  relation 
to  truth,  but  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  revelation.  The 
phrase  of  Professor  F.  H.  Foster  has  not  been  bettered : 
*' The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit: 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  the  experience  of  the  Christian."* 
But  while  the  experience  of  the  Christian  to  him  is  new, 
and  to  him  illuminates  much  that  has  been  dark  and  con- 
firms much  that  has  been  doubtful,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  to  others  it  brings  new  truth  or  even  confirms  old 
truth.  The  Christian  experience  of  this  century,  varied, 
rich,  and  fruitful  as  it  has  been,  has  yet  added  nothing  to 

1  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1895,  pp.  78,  79. 
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what  was  long  ago  given  to  the  church  and  the  world  in 
the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  David  and  Isaiah,  Paul 
and  John,  not  to  add  the  Divine  Man. 

But  granted  that  God  has  not  made  the  experience  of 
the  individual  believer  a  standard  of  authority,  it  has  still 
been  held  that  authority  may  and  does  reside  in  the  col- 
lective thought  and  feeling  of  all  believers,  or  at  any  rate 
of  most  believers.  Some  declare  the  final  standard  to  be 
the  "  Christian  consciousness."  The  name,  to  be  sure,  is 
awkward  and  misleading  at  first  sight,  for  consciousness 
must,  properly  speaking,  be  always  individual ;  but  its  in- 
tended signification  is  the  harmonious  beliefs  of  all  Chris- 
tians, or  at  least  of  so  many  that  those  lacking  become  on- 
ly exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Now  while,  from  a 
purely  naturalistic  standpoint,  it  may  not  seem  particularly 
significant  that  throughout  the  ages  the  purest,  wisest,  loft- 
iest souls  of  Christendom  are  in  essential  and  substantial 
agreement,  yet  to  him  who  believes  that  God  through  his 
Spirit  unceasingly  guides  those  who  are  his  own  there  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  certain  impressiyeness  and  value  in  this 
agreement.  To.  use  another  clear  statement  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hill,  "  From  whatever  source  it  come,  a  holy  and 
religious  character  is  presumptive  evidence  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  religious  truths ;  and,  therefore,  the  presump- 
tion is  always  in  favor  of  those  main  doctrines  of  monothe- 
ism and  piety  which  have  been  held  with  unwavering  con- 
viction by  the  saints  of  all  ages  and  of  all  churches."  ^ 

But  in  considering  the  question  as  to  whether  the  agree- 
ment of  Christians  in  belief  can  be  a  seat  or  source  of  au- 
thority, it  must  be  remembered,  first,  that  it  is  not  in  itself 
a  source  of  knowledge.  It  does  not  discover  truth,  at  most- 
it  only  confirms  it.  It  has  taken  up  the  truths  given  by 
revelation,  and  has  strengthened  our  hold  upon  them,  be- 
cause of  the  harmony  between  the  word  which  was  writ- 

^  Postulates,  p.  226. 
VOL.  LV.  No.  219.        3 
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ten  and  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  been  led  in  their 
thinking  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  Christians  not  only  a  firmer  grasp,  but  a  steadily 
widening  and  enlarging  appreciation,  of  the  truths  already 
given  in  ancient  revelation.  As  of  nature,  so  of  revelation, 
"The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
•suns."  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  not  one  truth  of 
fact  or  duty  now  known  which  was  first  made  known  by 
the  so-called  "Christian  consciousness,"  as  distinguished 
from  revelation  and  from  the  common  activity  of  men's 
minds. 

Further,  in  estimating  the  work  and  value  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  it  is  all-important  to  beware  df  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  name,  might  be  styled  provincialism. 
It  is  easy  to  confuse  the  view  of  an  age,  a  sect,  a  party,  a 
school,  a  mere  eddy,  with  the  view  of  the  church  as  a 
whole,  the  stream  which  is  ever  broadening  as  it  flows  to- 
ward the  ocean  of  infinite  truth.  Not  what  is  loudest,  not 
what  is  nearest,  not  what  is  likest  to  our  own  thinking,  is, 
because  of  its  loudness,  nearness,  likeness,  to  be  accepted 
as  the  verdict  of  Christian  consciousness,  but  rather  what 
is  most  general,  most  permanent,  most  in  accord  with  the 
old  canon  of  Vincentius  when  that  is  taken  iu  its  best 
sense,  "  what  has  been  ever  and  everywhere  accepted  by 
all." 

Thus  to  recognize  the  true  verdict  of  the  "mind  of  the 
Lord  "  as  that  mind  is  possessed  by  Christians  in  general,  is 
not  easy.  Hence  men  have  tried  to  centralize  and  simpli- 
fy this  verdict,  at  the  same  time  confirming  its  authority. 
We  all  know  how  tremendous  and  how  widely  successful 
was  the  attempt  to  enthrone  as  authority,  nominally  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Scriptures,  but  practically  supreme  and  ul- 
timate, the  church  as  an  organized  body,  the  attempt  cul- 
minating in  our  generation  in  the  decree  by  the  Vatican 
Council  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.     But  however  set 
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forth,  centralized  in  creed,  in  council,  or  in  Pope,  the  con- 
test of  Protestantism  has  been  so  pronounced,  clear,  and 
full,'  that  for  present  purposes  there  is  no  need  even  to  re- 
capitulate its  substance.  Whatever  authority  may  belong 
to  the  common  thought  of  Christians,  this  authority  can- 
not be  recognized  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Papacy. 

Having  thus  considered  in  turn  the  authority  which  may"^ 
reside  in  the  results  of  human  thought,  in  the  influence  of  ^ 
God  on  soul  and  on  souls,  and  in  the  church  as  an  organ- 
ized body,  it  remains  only  to  inquire  as  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  If  authority,  clear,  full,  decisive,  final,  does  not 
reside  in  Scripture,  the  sphere  of  authority  in  religion  has 
not  yet  at  least  been  filled.  We  have  found  that  authority 
in  religion  is  no  absurdity  or  impossibility.  We  have  re- 
peatedly been  brought  to  recognize  its  usefulness  and  im- 
portance. Without  it  there  must  remain  much  uncertain- 
ty in  the  mind  of  the  individual.  Without  it  disagree- 
ment even  on  fundamental  matters  cannot  fail  to  reign  in 
the  church  and  to  continue  to  reign.  Yet  if  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  it  is  nowhere. 

In  the  Bible  we  have  writings  which,  however  varied  in 
time  and  place  and  occasion  of  writing,  yet  in  their  his- 
torical transmission  have  come  to  be  a  unit,  and  this  unit 
has  been  regarded  as  authoritative.  When  from  men's 
thoughts  about  Scripture,  we  turn  to  itself,  we  find,  here 
and  there  at  least,  the  distinct  claim  that  alongside  the 
presupposed  human  element  there  is  also  a  divine  element, 
that  the  words  of  men  were  the  Word  of  God  as  well.  This 
claim  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  ancient  prophets,  we  read  it 
from  the  pen  of  later  apostles,  above  all  it  comes  to  us 
from  Him  who  claimed  to  be  the  truth  as  well  as  to  see  it 
and  know  it  and  speak  it.  Now  the  fact  of  claim  is  of 
course  alone  insufiicient  to  certify  to  the  existence  of  the 
divine  element.  But  the  claim  does  not  stand  unsupport- 
ed and  unverified.     It  is  reenforced  and  guaranteed  by  va- 
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ried  qualities  which  so  conform  to  it,  require  it,  and  mani- 
fest it,  as  to  make  the  recognition  of  its  existence  most  rea- 
sonable, and,  indeed,  alone  reasonable. 

For  example,  there  is  a  unity  to  Scripture  as  a  whole. 
Just  as  surely  as  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs,  so  a  single  dominating  purpose  is  present  in  all  the 
Scriptures  and  binds  their  many  parts  into  indissoluble 
unity.  What  else  than  a  divine  control  can  have  bent  to 
a  single  end  the  songs  and  sagas,  if  they  be  so  regarded,  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  together  with  the  oratory  and  biog- 
raphy, history  and  letters  and  visions  of  many  later  ages? 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  all  has  the  cross  for  its  cen- 
ter and  pivot 

"All  the  light  of  sacred  story    - 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime  !  " 

With  this  unity  of  theme  is  combined  harmony  of  treat- 
ment. The  cross  might  be  the  center,  and  yet  harmony 
might  not  result.  The  cross  is  the  center  of  modem  the- 
ories of  the  atonement,  and  still  harmony  does  not  result. 
At  first  glance  this  harmony  may  not  readily  be  perceived. 
Standing  close  to  the  orchestra,  we  may  notice  the  varied 
motions  of  the  musicians  and  the  unlike  tones  of  their  in- 
struments, rather  than  the  single  impression  of  the  one 
idea  which  dominates  the  symphony  which  they  render. 
But  while  of  course  immensely  longer  study  is  needed  to 
trace  the  harmony  which  exists  in  Scripture  than  to  catch 
the  dominant  thought  of  a  musical  composition,  yet  study, 
prolonged,  patient,  sympathetic,  will  find  the  harmony, 
will  at  last  follow  through  all  the  books  the  symphony  of 
salvation,  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.^ 

*  Compare  Origen,  Comm.  on  Matthew,  Bk.  ii.,  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers* 
Am.  ed.,  vol.  ix.  p.  413.  Also  John  Arrowsmith,  Chain  of  Principles, 
pp.  104-106,  quoted  in  Pres.  and  Ref.  Rev.,  1893,  p.  628.  "As if  one 
drew  water  out  of  a  deep  well  with  vessels  of  different  metal,  one  of 
brass,  another  of  tin,  a  third  of  earth,  the  water  may  seem  at  first  to  be 
of  a  different  color;  but  when  the  vessels  are  brought  near  the  eye,  this 
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Even  more  conspicuously  manifest  in  Scripture  is  its 
purity.  Beyond  and  above  every  other  book  ever  penned, 
the  Bible  condemns  sin  and  exalts  rightness,  goodness,  ho- 
liness. As  nowhere  else,  shines  the  light  of  Him  who  is 
light  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all :  as  nowhere  else, 
we  that  read  are  convinced,  convicted,  attracted,  for  as  no- 
where else  this  purity  is  power.^  Let  us  listen  on  this 
point  to  two  men  most  unlike.  Let  Gladstone  speak: 
"The  Bible  is  stamped  with  specialty  of  origin,  and  an  im- 
measurable distance  separates  it  from  all  competitors." 
Let  Heine  speak:  "He  who  has  lost  his  God,  can 
find  him  again  in  this  book;  and  he  who  has  never 
known  him,  is  here  struck  by  the  breath  of  the  Divine 
Word."  2 

The  unity,  harmony,  and  purity  which  we  find  in  Scrip- 
ture is  explicable  only  on  the  ground  of  a  divine  element. 
Now  the  presence  of  a  divine  element  in  Scripture  is  a  ba- 
sis for  authority  as  infallibly  sure  as  it  is  necessary.  If 
our  thoughts  and  acts  are  properly  influenced  by  mental 
and  moral  superiority  wherever  we  find  them,  then  by  the 
revelation  of  God,  they  should  be  absolutely  controlled,  for 

diversity  of  color  vanisheth,  and  the  waters  tasted  of  have  the  same  rel- 
ish. So  here,  the  different  style  of  the  historiographers  from  prophets, 
of  the  prophets  from  evangelists,  of  the  evangelists  from  apostles,  may 
make  the  truths  of  Scripture  seem  of  different  complexions,  till  one  look 
narrowly  into  them  and  taste  them  advisedly,  then  will  the  identity 
both  of  color  and  relish  manifest  itself." 

*  Compare  George  Gillespie,  quoted  in  Pres.  and  Ref.  Rev.,  1893,  p. 
627.  '*The  Scripture  is  known  to  be  indeed  the  word  of  God  ...  by 
certain  distinguishing  characteristics  which  do  infallibly  prove  it  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  such  as  the  heavenliness  of  the  matter;  the  majesty  of 
the  style;  the  irresistible  power  over  the  conscience;  the  general  scope 
to  abase  man  and  to  exalt  God;  nothing  driven  at  but  God's  glory  and 
man's  salvation;  the  extraordinary  holiness  of  the  penmen  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  etc.     ' 

*Both  quoted  by  Dean  Farrar,  in  The  Bible:  its  Meaning  and  its  Su- 
premacy.    Compare  Calvin,  Institutes,  Book  i.  chap.  viii.  sect.  i. 
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his  mental  and  moral  superiority  are  incomparable.  If  it 
is  always  reasonable  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  in  the  matter  concerned,  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable for  man  in  his  limitations  to  bow  humbly  before 
the  Infinite  and  Supreme  One.  Wherever  and  whenever 
we  meet  the  Divine,  it  must  be  absolutely  authoritative. 
When  God  speaks,  man  can  only  obey. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  divine  element  in  the  Scrip- 
tures justifies,  nay,  requires,  their  authority,  and  that  their 
authority  rests  on  this  divine  element.  Accordingly,  we 
may  not  limit  our  view  to  the  theory  which  Pairbaim 
commends,  when  he  says  of  the  Scriptures,  "  The  truth 
was  not  true  because  they  contained  it ;  they  were  true  be- 
cause of  the  truth  they  contained."  ^  Now,  so  far  as  this 
is  more  than  a  truism,  it  is  misleading,  and  unfair  to  the 
very  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  which  he  here  professes 
to  state.  There  is  no  question,  whether  presence  in  the 
Scriptures  makes  a  statement  true,  for  no  man  ever  taught 
or  thought  that  it  made  the  untrue  true.  The  teaching  of 
the  Reformation  was  not  that  what  is  in  the  Scriptures  is 
thereby  made  to  be  true,  but  that  it  was  thereby  known  to 
be  true,  so  that  it  is  authoritative  and  to  be  accepted,  and 
that  this  authority  does  not  depend  simply  or  primarily 
upon  our  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  teachings  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  for  then  an  unverifiable  statement 
would  have  no  claim  upon  us.  Authority  in  religion  is^ 
that  which,  outside  our  own  experience  and  thought, 
should  influence  our  attitude  to  God.  This  quality  Scrip- 
ture has,  not  merely  because  it  is  verifiably  true,  but  still 
more  because  its  origin  is  not  of  men,  even  of  the  wisest, 
purest,  best,  but  of  God  himself.  The  truth  of  a  state- 
ment depends  upon  its  own  nature ;  its  authority  depends 
upon  its  origin.  The  higher  its  origin,  the  greater  its  au- 
thority.    What  comes  from  God,  because  it  comes  frcwn 

*  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  p.  i6i. 
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him,  is,  and  remains  forever,  absolute,  supreme,  and  final 
in  its  authority. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  note  that,  for  the  present  dis- 
cussion, several  attributes  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
Scripture  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  matters  not)  are 
left  entirely  out  of  account.  So  far  as  canonicity  is  a  his- 
torical attribute,  and  relates  to  the  insertion  of  a  writing  in 
the  list  of  recognized  Scriptures,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  thought ;  so  far  as  canonicity  means  being  a 
standard  or  rule,  that  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  author- 
ity. If  authenticity  is  understood  to  mean  genuineness,  it 
lies  one  side  of  this  discussion ;  if  it  is  taken  as  synony- 
mous with  authority,  the  use  of  this  word  adds  nothing. 
If  inspiration  is  defined,  as  "sometimes,  as  that  influence  of 
God  which  makes  the  Scriptures  authoritative,  its  use 
would  be  in  this  discussion  a  begging  of  the  question ;  if 
it  is  used  to  designate  either  a  special  form  of  divine  influ- 
ence on  human  spirits,  or  "  touched  in  a  high  degree  with 
the  best  spiritual  influences  of  the  time,"  its  use  introduces 
in  the  one  case  a  question  of  method,  interesting  and  prof- 
itable in  itself,  but  here  irrelevant,  or  in  the  other  a  per- 
version, no  less  dangerous  if  honest,  of  a  word  with  a  right- 
ftil  because  historic  signification.  So  far  as  inerrancy  or  - 
freedom  from  actual  error,  and  infallibility  or  freedom 
from  the  possibility  of  error,  are  demonstrated  characterist- 
ics of  Scripture,  they  comport  well  enough  with  its  au-_ 
thprity;  but  we  have  no  right  on  the  one  hand  to  infer  in- 
fallibility or  inerrancy  in  all  points,  scientific,  historical, 
rhetorical,  grammatical,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
authority,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  deny  religious  authority  to 
the  Bible  because  of  scientific,  historical,  rhetorical,  gram- 
matical eitrors,  supposed  or  known,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in 
the  sphere  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  history,  or  science  that  it 
is  an  authority.  Its  authority  is  in  the  sphere  of  morals 
and  religion,  and  its  authority  in  this  sphere  is  to  be  ac- 
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cepted  hot  on  the  ground  that  its  every  statement  has  been 
or  can  be  verified  by  us,  or  by  any  one  to-day,  but  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  word  of  God,  because,  as  the  West- 
minster Confession  states  it,  "the  heavenliness  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style, 
the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which 
is  to  give  glory  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the 
only  way  of  man's  salvation,  the  many  other  incompara- 
ble excellencies,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof,  axe  ar- 
guments whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be 
the  word  of  God." 

Such  objections  to  this  conclusion  as  are  based  upon  a 
theory  of  the  nature  of  God  which  would  forbid  him  to 
give  a  revelation  which  was  not  equally  accessible  to  all 
men,  or  on  a  theory  of  his  method  of  working  in  the  world 
which  would  find  any  special  revelation  intolerably  incon- 
sistent, need  no  prolonged  discussion.  If  the  Scriptures  can 
evidence  themselves  as  the  word  of  God,  then  a  priori  con- 
siderations must  here,  as  everywhere,  make  way  for  facts ; 
if  they  cannot  thus  evidence  themselves,  these  considera- 
tions are  needless. 

It  is  perhaps  important,  however,  to  notice  the  objection 
which  has  been  raised  against  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  reason.  But  the  old,  subtle  fallacy  is  here  lurking  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "reason."  To  make  this  argument 
really  valid,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  what  is  logically  absurd,  and  this  has  never 
been  done.  What  is,  in  fact,  intended  by  the  phrase,  is, 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  what  men  had  never  thought  out 
for  themselves,  which  is  also,  in  some  cases  at  least,  unver- 
ifiable,  and  perhaps  to  some  minds,  apart  from  Scripture, 
improbable.  But  in  this  fact  lies  no  inconsistency  with 
reason,  only  a  correcting  and  supplementing  of  the  results 
of  reasoning,  and  this,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  of 
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a  divine  revelation,  is  no  real  objection  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  but,  rather,  a  confirmation  of  it.^ 

The  religious  authority  of  Scripture  is  further  attacked 
on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  inconsistency  with  the  present 
results  of  scientific  investigation.  The  science  of  our  day 
is  set  over  against  Scripture,  and  the  alleged  inconsistency 
is  considered  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  latter.  But  the 
examples  cited  to  demonstrate  this  inconsistency  belong  to 
one  or  the  other  of  two  classes.  Either  they  belong  to  the 
domain  of  nature  and  history,  in  which  case  they  dp  not 
conflict  with  the  authority  of  Scripture,  for  this  authority 
is,  as  has  already  been  noted,  not  scientific  or  historical, 
but  motal  and  religious:  or  these  difficulties  belong  in  the 
realm  of  the  unverifiable,  in  which  case  they  lie  outside 
the  domain  of  science.  For  example,  objection  has  some- 
times been  raised  on  supposedly  scientific  grounds  to  the 
Bible  teaching  as  to  the  relation  between  death  and  human 
sin,  and  as  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  future  life, 
but  these  are  matters  which,  by  their  very  nature,  are  such 
as  to  lie  outside  the  realm  of  science ;  and,  as  science  can 
have  no  knowledge,  and  therefore  can  furnish  no  results 
regarding  them,  there  can  be  no  possible  inconsistency  on 
these  points  between  science  and  Scripture. 

*  Compare  George  T.  Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scriptiire,  p.  532:  "  Ra- 
tionalism needs,  then,  perpetuaUy  to  be  reminded  of  its  own  irrational- 
ity. When  it  sets  reason  up  as  an  independent  critic  and  judge  of  all 
revelation,  it  divides  reason  against  itself.  The  very  reason  which  ra- 
tionalism would  thus  exalt  has  been  informed  and  developed  by  a  pro- 
cess of  divine  self-revelation.  In  its  own  development  it  must  always, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  feel  its  dependence  upon  the  objective 
and  definite  forms  of  truth  which  it  has  had  made  known  to  it  in  the 
post  course  of  its  own  development.  It  goes  safely  when  it  goes  himibly, 
leaning  on  the  divine  hand  which  has  helped  it  hitherto.  And  when  it 
walks  arrogantly,  or  runs  heedlessly,  it  uses  the  strength  derived  from 
the  very  God  whom  it  forgets  or  abjures.  Only  when  one  man's  reason 
can  assume  to  do,  at  every  moment  of  his  rational  existence,  the  entire 
work  which  God  has  done  in  the  whole  race  during  its  past  history,  can 
that  man  be  safe  in  casting  off  the  recorded  and  organic  reason  of  the  past. '  * 
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Again,  it  has  been  objected  to  the  claim  of  authority  for 
the  Bible,  that  "the  claim  itself  can  only  be  established,  if 
at  all,  by  the  use  of  those  very  faculties  which  this  Divine 
Revelation  is  to  supersede.  If  you  cannot  trust  our  rea- 
soning powers  to  begin  with,  then  neither  can  you  trust 
them  to  establish  this  prodigious  claim  for  the  Christian 
Scriptures."^  But  it  needs  little  consideration  to  see  the 
unfairness  of  this  statement  Without  dwelling  on  the 
fact  that  the  Scriptures,  if  accepted  as  authoritative,  do  not 
supersede  our  powers  as  untrustworthy,  but  furnish  them 
matter  for  their  use,  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  our  powers  may  be  capable  of  recog- 
nizing a  trustworthy  authority,  while  incapable  of  ascer- 
taining all  that  may  be  communicated  by  tliat  authority. 
The  traveler  in  the  Alps  does  not  suppose  that  he  is  dis- 
crediting his  own  intellectual  powers  when  he  engages  a 
guide,  but,  frankly  recognizing  that  he  himself  lacks  the 
knowledge  of  mountain  craft  and  local  conditions  indis- 
pensable if  he  were  alone  to  reach  the  summit,  past  preci- 
pice, glacier,  and  crevasse,  he  seeks  out  one  who,  as  he  is 
convinced  by  his  testimonials,  is  a  trustworthy  guide,  who 
will  be,  in  a  word,  an  authority  for  the  ascent  To  know 
the  pathless  mountain  is  one  thing;  to  choose  a  guide  is 
quite  another.  So,  personally  to  experience,  intuitively  to 
perceive,  or  unerringly  to  infer,  all  needed  truth,  is,  for  the 
individual  man,  simply  impracticable ;  to  accept  the  Scrip- 
tures as  authority,  may  be,  nay,  is,  the  sanest  and  suprem- 
est  act  of  reason. 

Again,  an  antithesis  is  sometimes  forced  between  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  and  the  authority  of  Christ  But  this 
is  needless  and  harmful.  It  was  Jesus  himself  who  said  of 
the  Old  Testament,  "The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken"; 
and  where  shall  we  go  for  Christ's  words  of  eternal  life  but 
to  the  New  Testament?    Were  the  two  in  demonstrated 

'  R.  A.  Armstrong,  God  and  the  Soul,  p.  167. 
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opposition,  we  might  be  compelled  to  choose ;  but,  as  the 
case  stands,  when  the  unfair  question  is  raised,  "Which?" 
the  only  proper  answer  is,  "Both."  To  find  Christ  as  an 
authority  we  must  go  to  the  Bible,  and  the  authority  of 
Christ  certifies  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

Still  another  objection  has  been  raised, — the  only  one, 
indeed,  which  Martineau  develops,^ — namely,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  Bible  are  in  great  part  unknown.  But  even  if 
we  were  constrained  to  accept  his  views  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  this  would  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  authority  of  Scripture ;  for  this  depends  not  on  the  hu- 
man element,  but  on  the  divine,  and  consequently  it  might 
well  enough  happen  that,  as  is  now  the  case  with  some,  many 
books  belonged  to  authors  not  now  known.  It  is  not  be- 
cause any  man  wrote  any  book  of  the  Bible  that  we  assert 
its  authority.  The  Bible  is  authoritative,  because  in  it 
God  recognizably  speaks. 

The  last  objection  which  demands  attention  is,  that  the 
speakers  and  writers  of  the  Bible  do  not  rest  their  claim 
and  demand  for  attention  and  obedience  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  authority,  whence  it  has  been  strangely  enough 
questioned  whether  they  do  indeed  possess  authority.  Now 
it  may  freely  be  granted  that  they  do  frequently  argue  and 
entreat  as  well  as  declare  and  command.  But  this  im- 
plies no  doubt  on  their  part  of  their  authority.  It  only 
shows  a  constant  purpose  to  use  all  means  to  save  some,  to 
try  every  method  to  secure  right  belief  and  behavior.  In 
addition  to  assertion  and  demand,  prophets,  apostles,  the 
Divine  Man  himself,  show  the  sweet  reasonableness  and 
eternal  rightfulness  of  what  they  assert  and  demand,  and, 
by  so  doing,  they  no  more  rob  their  doctrine  of  its  divine 
authority  by  this  appeal  to  reason  than  by  their  no  less 
frequent  appeals  to  gratitude  and  fear  and  love  and  hope. 

The  conviction  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  re- 
>The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  pp.  181-285. 
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ceives  manifold  confirmation.  For  instance,  since  its  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching  reached  with  the  apostles  its  final 
development,  this  teaching  has  been  nowhere  set  aside. 
During  this  time  the  tone  of  the  world's  literature  has  been 
transformed :  the  conceptions  of  sin  and  of  righteousness 
which  have  come  to  be  prevalent  in  modern  times  are  ele- 
vated out  of  reach  of  those  anciently  prevalent,  but  they 
do  not  overtop  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  the  Scripture 
ideal  of  morality  and  the  Scripture  precepts  for  its  prac- 
tice are  nowhere  found  erroneous  or  unworthy.  Again, 
the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  not  proved  errone- 
ous. Of  course  theology  as  a  systematic  science  is  almost 
entirely  absent  from  its  pages ;  but,  unlike  its  natural  sci- 
ence, which  was  no  part  of  the  divine  revelation  which  it 
records  but  only  that  of  its  time,  its  assertions  as  to  spirit- 
ual truth  were  not  of  that  time,  but  for  all  time.  Age 
after  age  has,  in  some  part  at  least,  ignored  them ;  age 
after  age  has,  in  part  at  least,  denied  them ;  but  later  ages 
have  carefully  rescued  the  neglected,  rejected  truths,  and 
no  part  of  the  spiritual  content  of  Scripture  has  been  su- 
perseded. Perhaps,  on  a  narrow  and  unfair  view  of  reve- 
lation, which  overlooked  its  gradual  development,  and  that 
the  ancient  law  was  not  filled  full  to  its  original  purpose 
till  Jesus  came,  error  might  be  claimed,  but  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  what  he  taught  with  his  own  lips  and  through 
his  Spirit-guided  apostles  has  found  no  loosing,  and  has 
needed  no  completion.* 

For,  while,  as  has  just  been  said,  no  part  of  the  religious 
content  of  Scripture  has  been  set  aside,  so  nothing  has  been 
added  to  it.  This  is  not  because  the  attempt  has  not  been 
made.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  particular,  has  in 
fact,  if  not  in  purpose,  greatly  extended  the  teaching  of 
Scripture.  So,  from  age  to  age,  philosopher,  theologian 
and  reformer,  dogmatist,  rationalist  and  mystic,  have  tried 
^  Compare  G.  J.  Romanes,  Thoughts  on  Religion,  pp.  157,  158. 
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over  anpl  over  again  the  same  experiment ;  but,  little  by 
little,  the  unscriptural  accretions  fall  away  again,  so  that 
to-day,  whatever  may  be  true  of  parties,  schools,  and  sects, 
nowhere  does  the  creed  of  the  church  as  a  whole  outmeas- 
ure  the  extent  of  Scripture.  That  theology  has  been  a 
progressive  science  need  not  be  disputed,  but  its  progress 
consists  not  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts  and  truths  out- 
side of  the  Bible,  but  in  the  clearer  recognition  and  better 
statement  of  what  is  found  within  the  Bible.  Christian 
thought  has  greatly  flourished  in  the  ages,  but  all  its  seeds 
are  in  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  the  Scriptures  demonstrate  their  sufficiency  and 
consequent  finality.  As  they  have  found  no  correction  or 
supplement,  so  they  need  none.  Not  that  all  theological 
problems  are  solved,  not  that  all  religious  questionings  are 
set  at  rest,  not  that  a  large  range  does  not  remain  for  the 
investigations  of  reason  as  well  as  for  the  imperative  of 
conscience ;  but,  beyond  the  revelation  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, nothing  further  in  morals  or  religion  is  necessary  for 
salvation  or  indeed  possible,  for,  in  the  clear  phrase  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  "  Beyond  the  revelation,  in  his  Anointed  One,  of  a 
God  of  perfect  love  abiding  in  perfect  truth  and  purity, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  revealed  concerning  him."^ 

Again,  the  harmony  which  exists  between  Christian  ex- 
perience and  the  Bible  is  to  the  believer  a  marvelous  con- 
firmation of  its  divinity  and  consequent  authority.  This 
proof  is  thus  stated  by  Herrmann :  "  A  man  learns  how  to 
see  this  glory  of  the  sacred  Scripture  when  there  has  be- 
gun in  him  the  same  life  whose  rise  and  whose  perfection 
are  there  so  incomparably  described.  .  .  .  Before  that,  the 
thought  that  he  is  to  treat  the  Bible  otherwise  than  as  he 
treats  all  other  literature  is  to  him  intolerable,  or,  at  least, 
utterly  strange.  Afterward  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  actual 
miracle  in  history  standing  there  before  his  eyes,  that,  as 
*  Lyman  Abbott,  The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,  p.  66. 
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he  opens  the  Scriptures,  he  finds  there  a  new  world,  a  new 
home  for  the  new  personal  life  that  has  begun  in  himself.'*' 
The  conviction  that  the  Scriptures  are  from  God,  because 
they  correspond  so  wonderfully  to  results  of  divine  activity 
in  the  soul,  a  conviction  doubtless  wrought  and  confirmed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  is  of  course  incommunicable ; 
but  its  general  existence,  proved  by  the  testimony  of  be- 
lievers inexplicable  if  untrue,  is  no  weak  argument  for  the 
divine  origin,  and  hence  for  the  authority,  of  the  Bible, 
while  to  the  soul  which  shares  this  conviction  it  is  con- 
clusive beyond  argumentation. 

It  is  a  development  of  this  conviction  wrought  in  the 
soul  of  the  individual  believer,  that  the  belief  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  absolute,  sufficient,  final,  has  al- 
ways been  firmly  held  by  the  church  in  all  ages.  To  find 
the  value  of  this  agreement,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  to 
the  infallibility  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  general, 
or  of  the  creeds  of  the  churches,  even  when  accordant  To 
him  who  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  present  to 
guide  the  church,  it  is  incredible  that  on  such  a  point  the 
church  universal  should  always  have  been  in  error,  and  the 
crowning  confirmation  of  his  own  faith  in  the  divine  and 
hence  absolute  and  final  authority  of  Scripture  will  be  the 
unanimity  of  the  universal  faith  in  the  same  truth.  The 
prophecy  of  Augustine,  "Faith  will  reel  when  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture  wavers,"  must  be  far  from  fulfillment,  for 
where  is  there  a  confession  which  touches  the  place  of  the 
Bible  and  does  not  make  it  authority?  From  the  great 
mass  of  such  credal  statements  which  almost  monotonously 
reiterate  the  thought  of  the  single  and  supreme  authority 
of  Scripture,  two  may  not  unfitly  be  quoted  in  conclusion, 
which  correspond  very  closely  to  the  Congregational  creed, 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.     The  Walden- 

*W.  Herrmann,  The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God   (Eng. 
trans.),  p.,  36. 
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sistns  \on^  ago  declared  "that  we  ought  to  receive  the 
Holy  Scripture  (as  we  do),  for  divine  and  canonical,  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  constant  rule  of  our  faith  and  life,"  and  the 
Free  Christian  Church  in  Italy  now  echoes  the  statement, 
saying,  "  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  has  mani- 
fested his  will  in  Revelation,  which  is  the  Bible,  the  alone 
perfect  and  immutable  rule  of  faith  and  conduct." 
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ARTICLE    III. 
\y     TENNYSON'S   ** IDYLLS   OF  THE  KING." 

BY  PROFESSOR  THEODORE  W.  HUNT,  PH.D. 

Every  critic  of  Tennyson  raises,  at  the  outset,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  term  "Idyll"  as  used 
by  the  poet.  Meaning,  in  its  Greek  form,  a  little  image 
or  representation,  it  is  then  applied  to  a  short,  descriptive 
poem  of  the  lyric  order,  and  especially  adapted  to  pastoral 
themes.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  such  a  poem 
should  not  be  long  as  well  as  short;  any  more  than  that 
the  lyric  should  always  take  the  form  of  the  sonnet,  and 
never  that  of  the  extended  poem,  as  "L' Allegro"  or 
"Comus."  What  Tennyson  evidently  emphasizes  in  the 
poem  before  us  is  the  quality,  or  literary  type  of  the  verse, 
rather  than  its  length — its  descriptive,  symbolic,  or  pictorial 
character,  while  the  term  "  Idyll "  that  he  uses  is  all  the 
more  appropriate,  in  that  the  poem  is  made  up  of  a  series, 
a  gallery  of  word  pictures,  each  in  itself  being  entitled  to 
the  name  "  Idyll,"  applied  to  the  poem  as  a  whole.  The 
-  name  "The  Divine  Comedy,"  given  by  Dante  to  his  cele- 
brated poem,  is  far  more  rightfully  open  to  criticism  as  to 
literary  adaptation. 

I.  We  notice,  first,  the  Origin  of  the  Poem,  This  is 
partly  historical  and  partly  traditional.  We  are  taken  back 
at  once  to  the  name  of  the  notable  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  the 
Welshman,  whose  "La  Morte  d' Arthur"  was  finished  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  Eng- 
land, and  based  on  the  legends  and  traditions  gathered  up 
in  the  French  Romances  of  the  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
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centuries.     There  are  the  so-called  Arthurian^ 


Merlin  and  Tristan,  and  Lancelot  and  the  Round  '^^'^ 
Malory's  work  is,  of  course,  a  modification  or  free  compila- 
tion of  the  material  which  he  had  in  hand  from  these 
earlier  sources  in  foreign  literature ;  and,  yet,  it  is  so  well 
executed  that  Saintsbury,  in  his  "  Specimens  of  English 
Prose  Style,"  begins  with  Malory  as  rightly  entitled  to 
open  the  illustrious  list  of  English  Prose  Writers.  He 
speaks  of  the  version  as  "  having  caught  the  whole  spirit 
and  beauty  of  the  Arthurian  Legends,  and  as  one  of  the 
first  monuments  of  accomplished  English  Prose."  His 
selections  open  with  "The  Death  of  Lancelot."  The  issue 
of  this  work  from  Caxton's  press  in  1485,  and  its  immediate 
and  continuous  popularity  evince  the  esteem  in  which  it 
was  held  by  scholars  and  the  general  public.  An  edition 
by  Southey,  as  late  in  English  literary  history  as  1817, 
confirms  the  same  opinion  as  to  its  comparative  merits. 

As  Malory's  version  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  Chau- 
cer, we  must  go  still  further  back  to  11 38,  to  the  days  of 
the  old  Welshman,  GeoflFrey  of  Monmouth,  the  idol  and 
the  butt  of  later  chroniclers,  as  he,  in  turn,  takes  us  back 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Be  his  character  what  it 
may,  it  is  well  known  that  at  this  time  King  Arthur  was 
a  commanding  personage  in  history  and  legend,  the  syn- 
onym for  all  the  virtues,  the  representative  of  the  medieval 
and  chivalric,  and  so  portrayed  in  prose  and  song  down  to 
•  the  days  of  Malory  and  Elizabeth. 

In  this  mass  of  data,  as  revised  and  adorned  by  Malory, 
Tennyson  found  the  occasion  and  subject-matter  of  his 
poem,  bringing  to  Malory's  version  a  far  defter  hand  than 
Malory  brought  to  the  story  of  Geoffrey.  One  of  the 
Idylls,  "Geraint  and  Enid,"  is  taken,  as  we  learn,  from 
"The  Mabinogion,"  a  translation  of  old  Welsh  legends,  pub- 
lished in  1838.  As  Malory  with  Geoffrey  and  Walter 
Map,  so  Tennyson  with  Malory,  took  his  own  way  in  the 
VOL,  LV.  No.  219.       4 
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j^xiiaterial  at  hand,  and,  moreover,  may  be  said  so 
tSSroughly  to  have  modernized  it,  as  to  make  it,  in  a  sense, 
a  poem  of  the  present  age.  Without  entering  into  the 
precise  form  and  measure  of  these  changes  made  by  the 
Laureate  in  the  re-casting  of  the  story,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  his  two  leading  objects  seem  to  have  been  to  put  the 
story  into  better  artistic  shape,  by  omission,  modification, 
and  addition,  and  to  give  to  it  a  more  pervading  ethi<Sal  pur- 
pose, doing  here  somewhat  as  Chaucer  and  Spenser  did 
with  the  Italian  Romances  which  they  consulted.  He 
aimed,  indeed,  so  to  reconstruct  it  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
appropriate  to  the  nineteenth  century,  just  as  Spenser  in 
his  semi-medieval  poem,  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  treats  of 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Leicester,  and  the 
leading  historical  events  of  the  day.  The  exception  taken 
by. Swinburne  and  others  to  the  liberties  which  Tennyson 
has  assumed  with  Malory  would  be  more  timely,  were 
Malory's  story,  as  based  on  GeoflFrey,  unmixed  historical 
fact.     • 

2.  The  Structure  or  Plan  of  the  Poem  should  next  be  con- 
sidered. The  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  made  up  of  twelve  dis- 
tinct parts,  corresponding,  in  this  respect,  to  the  twelve 
books  of  the  "-^neid''  and  "Paradise  Lost"  and  the  twelve 
contemplated  books  of  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  These 
twelve  Idylls  are  made  up  of  "  The  Introduction,"  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  and  the  conclusion, 
called  "The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  including,  in  lines* 
170-440,  "Morte  d' Arthur," -the  first  part  of  the  Idylls 
that  was  composed,  appearing  in  1842.  Between  these 
opening  and  closing  Idylls  are  the  ten  Idylls  pertaining 
but  indirectly  to  King  Arthur.  They  are  as  follows: 
"The  Marriage  of  Geraint,"  "Geraint  and  Enid,"  "Merlin 
and  Vivien,"  "Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  "Guinevere,"  "The 
Holy  Grail,"  "Pelleas  and  Ettarre,"  "The  Last  Tourna- 
ment," "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "Balin  and   Balan."     It 
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will  thus  be  seen  that  the  time  of  the  poem's  preparation 
runs  from  1842,  the  date  of  the  fragment,  "Morte 
d' Arthur,"  to  1885,  the  date  of  "Balin  and  Balan,"  a  pe- 
riod,  in  all,  of  forty-three  years,  as  compared  with  the 
seventeen  years  of  the  preparation  of  "In  Memoriam." 
When  critics  speak  of  the  "  Idylls"  as  covering  "more  than 
half  a  century "  in  preparation,  reference  is  made  to  such 
a  poem  as  "The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  published  in  1832,  as  it 
prefigured  the  story  of  Elaine.  The  poem  thus  covers  the 
best  years  of  the  author's  life  and  work,  and  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  embody  the  best  elements  of  his  mental  and 
poetic  power. 

What  Elsdale  has  called  "the  growth  of  the  Idylls"  is 
here  worthy  of  note.  As  already  stated,  the  poem  opens 
in  1842  with  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  which  the  poet  calls  the 
Fragment,  the  eleventh  book  of  a  young  poet's  epic,  King 
Arthur,  the  remaining  books  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  just  as  the  six  closing  books  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene" 
are  supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  been  lost.  This  ref- 
erence is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  figuratively,  as  indicating 
that  the  author  had  prospectively  in  mind  the  composition 
of  such  an  elaborate  work,  without  having,  as  yet,  realized 
it  To  him  it  seemed  in  a  sense  as  real  as  if  it  had  been 
written  and  published.  Several  years  later,  in  1859,  ^^ 
actual  development  of  the  poem  began  in  the  preparation 
of  four  separate  Idylls:  "Enid,"  "Vivien,"  "Elaine,"  and 
"Guinevere";  "Enid"  being  divided  into  two  parts  or 
poems:  "The  Marriage  of  Geraint,"  "Geraint  and  Enid." 
In  1869,  what  is  now  the  Introduction,  "The  Coming  of 
Arthur,"  appeared,  as  also  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "Pelleas 
and  Ettarre,"  and  what  is  now  the  Conclusion,  "  The  Pass- 
ing of  Arthur,"  including  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  the  first  frag- 
ment- 
In  1871,  1872,  and  1875,  respectively,  there  appeared 
the     remaining     portions:     "The     Last    Tournament," 
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**Gareth  and  Lynette,"  and  "Balin  and  Balan,"  this  last 
Idyll  being  included  in  the  Collection  "Tifesias  and  Other 
Poems." 

One  of  the  singular  features  of  the  poem  as  to  structure 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  order  of  original  composition 
is  by  no  means  the  order  of  later  arrangement,  the  Intro- 
duction appearing  in  1869,  ^^^  ^^e  Conclusion  in  1869, 
a  portion  of  it,  "  The  Death  of  Arthur,"  having  been  the 
first  part  published,  1842.  There  is  absolute  correctness, 
therefore,  in  the  statement  of  critics  "that  he  began  with 
the  end  ('Morte  d' Arthur'),  and  continued  with  the  ban- 
ning ('The  Coming  of  Arthur'),  and  ended  with  the  middle 
of  the  story"  ("Balin  and  Balan"  and  "Gareth  and  Lyn- 
ette").  He  thus  made  it  evident,  that,  while  he  had  the  en- 
tire content  of  the  poem  in  mind,  it  was  only  in  the  most 
general  way  and  without  any  very  definite  idea  as  to  just 
how  the  different  sections  or  Idylls  were  to  stand  related  to 
each  other  and  to  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

Hence,  the  open  discussion  as  to  the  Unity  of  the 
Idylls,  the  safest  position  being,  that,  while  there  is  enough 
sequence  and  symmetry  to  afiirm  that  the  various  Idylls 
have  a  common  idea,  and  constitute  one  poem  rather  than 
twelve  poems,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  freedom 
of  adjustment  and  commingling  of  facts  and  truths,  that 
the  principle  of  unity  cannot  be  pressed  to  its  logical  full- 
ness. There  is,  as  Aristotle  demands,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end,  but,  this  said,  all  is  said,  while,  as  already  seen, 
these  very  parts  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  as  the  poem 
now  stands,  do  not  express  the  original  order  of  composition. 

It  is  not  improbable,  moreover,  that  some  portions  of 
the  poem,  such  as  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  w^re  after- 
thoughts, nor  is  there  such  an  absolute  need  of  each  of  the 
twelve  parts  to  complete  the  supposed  unity,  that  one  or 
more  of  them  could  not  be  spared  and  the  logical  unity  of 
the  poem  be  preserved. 
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Still  further,  as  to  poetic  structure,  the  excellence  of 
Tennyson's  Blank- verse  as  seen  in  the  "Idylls"  should  be 
emphasized.  Having  the  benefit  of  all  the  preceding  use 
of  it  by  English  authors,  from  the  time  of  Surrey  and 
Milton  to  his  own  day,  he  so  brought  to  the  application  of 
it  his  own  poetic  genius  and  sense  of  beauty  that,  as  Sted- 
man  states  it,  "  it  impressed  itself  upon  the  English  mind 
as  a  new  and  vigorous  form  of  our  grandest  English  meas- 
ure." It  is,  moreover,  noticeable  that  his  use  of  it  in  the 
earlier  portions  is  superior  to  that  of  the  later,  and  this,  in 
part,  from  the  fact  that  the  four  Idylls  of  1869,  taken  to- 
gether, are  of  such  poetic  excellence  as  to  have  evoked  the 
poet's  best  ability  as  a  mechanician  in  verse.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  evident  that  the  better  the  poetry  is  in  its 
essential  quality,  the  better  is  the  external  structure  that 
it  may  be  made  to  assume. 

3.  We  may  now  inquire  as  to  the  Central  and  Subordi- 
nate Teachings  of  the  Poem. 

As  to  its  main  teaching,  the  poet  himself  has  not  left  us 
in  doubt,  as  he  states  it  in  the  "Dedication  to  the  Queen" 
at  the  close  of  the  Collection — 

**  Accept  this  old,  imperfect  tale, 
New-bid,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul.** 

It  is,  thus,  subjectively,  the  old  and  ever  new  struggle 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ;  the  lower  and  the  higher 
nature,  tKe  essence  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  represented  in 
legend  and  song. 

On  tte  objective  side,  the  central  truth  may  be  said  to 
be  the  fortunes  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights ;  the  glory, 
decline,  and  downfall  of  the  Round  Table,  its  dissolution 
and  ruin  being  caused  by  the  grievous  sin  of  Queen 
Guinevere  in  her  relation  to  Launcelot  It  is  to  this 
external  teaching  that  the  poet  especially  refers  at  the 
opening  of  the  "Idylls,"  as  he  dedicates  them  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Prince  Albt;rt,  the  Good,  and  consoles  the  sorrowing 
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queen  by  comparing  him  to  Arthur,  the  ideal  knight 
Critics  have  spoken  of  this  dominant  teaching  under  va- 
rious forms,  as — "Man's  conflict  with  sin  and  fate,"  as  the 
protest  in  man  against  the  supremacy  of  the  bestial ;  as 
the  mission  of  man  to  his  fellows,  or,  in  the  words  of  Els- 
dale,  "as  one  long  study  of  failure."  Whatever  the  form, 
the  primal  principle  is  the  same,  and  makes  the  poem  a 
great  object-lesson  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  its  evil  and 
good ;  its  rewards  and  punishments. 

Closely  connected  with  this  central  teaching  are  others 
of  subordinate,  and  yet  important,  interest;  such  as,  the 
poet's  lofty  ideal  of  womanhood,  given  us  in  "Enid"  and 
"Elaine";  his  devotion  to  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world, 
as  seen  in  Lynette's  spontaneous  outbursts  to  stars  and  sun 
and  birds  and  flowers ;  the  vanity  of  fame  and  wealth ;  the 
mighty  power  of  evil  in  the  soul  and  in  the  world ;  the 
sureness  of  Nemesis  to  the  guilty ;  the  temptations  of  youth 
and  manhood  and  old  age ;  the  evil  workings  of  suspicion, 
as  in  Geraint's  attitude  toward  Enid ;  passion  and  retribu- 
tion, as.  in  Elaine ;  the  glory  of  fidelity  to  simple  duty,  as 
in  the  Holy  Grail,  and  so  on  from  one  teaching  to  another 
through  the  series  as  a  whole. 

In  fine,  we  see  here  a  great  ethical  or  meditative  poem, 
evincing  all  that  variety  of  truth  which  naturally  belongs 
to  so  profound  and  fruitful  a  topic  in  the  hands  "**  of  one 
who  is  aware  of  the  profound  realities  .  .  .  lying  every- 
where beneath  the  visible  surface  of  things  in  this  world." 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  gathered  up,  in  an  interesting  way,  "A 
List  of  Biblical  Allusions  and  Quotations  in  the  Works  of 
Tennyson."  Not  a  few  of  thes.e  are  from  the  "  Idylk";  so 
much  so  as  to  give  to  the  poem  a  decidedly  devout  tone, 
and  make  its  final  purpose  conducive  to  the  development 
of  conscience  and  character.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive merits  of  the  poem,  that  the  author  has  taken  this 
confused  mass  of  earlier  legend  and  conjecture,  and,  on  the 
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basis  of  it,  constructed  a  poem  of  an  elevated  order.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which,  in  this  particular,  there  is  a  strong  re- 
seml;)lance  in  the  finaj  purpose  of  the  "Idylls"  and  of  "The 
Faerie  Queene."  Just  as  Spenser  aimed  to  set  forth  the 
character  and  life  of  an  English  gentleman  in  the  most  ex- 
alted meaning  of  the  teim,  for  a  pattern  to  the  youth  of 
Bngland,  so  Tennyson  has  pictured  an  "ideal  knight,"  if 
so  be  English  youth  might  be  stimulated  thereby  to  high 
endeavor  and  worthy  living.  Here,  also,  the  "Idylls"  and 
**  In  Memoriam  "  agree,  in  that,  with  all  their  many  diflFer- 
ences,  they  exalt  the  supremacy  of  truth  and  right  and  jus- 
tice and  love ;  the  triumph  of  beauty  over  the  beast ;  the 
incoming  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Son  of  man. 

4.  We  are  now  prepared  to  note  the  Characteristics  or 
Salient  Features  of  Style,  Method,  Scope,  and  Content,  by 
which  the  "Idylls"  are  best  judged,  and  through  which 
they  have  obtained  that  place  in  English  Letters  which 
they  may  now  be  said  to  hold. 

(a)  First  of  all,  the  Diction  of  the  poem  is  noteworthy. 
Tennyson's  English  in  this  poem,  as  elsewhere,  has  evoked 
the  highest  eulogium  of  all  literary  critics ;  so  that  the 
text  of  such  a  work  would  form  a  good  basis  for  the  study 
of  poetic  usage,  and  reveal  the  wealth  of  the  English  Ian- 
guage  in  this  regard. 

We  may  view  the  subject  in  several  phases.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  pronounced  Old  English  element  in  the 
"Idylls."  G.  C.  Macaulay,  in  his  study  of  "Gareth  and 
Lynette,"  has  called  the  attention  of  students  to  this,  re- 
marking that  the  poet,  in  this  respect,  follow^  Spenser  as 
Spenser  followed  Chaucer,  using  such  words  as  "  ruth " 
and  "clomb,"  "bought,"  in  the  sense  of  "fold,"  and  "wor- 
ship," in  the  sense  of  "honor,"  carrying  out,  thus,  the  gen- 
eral method  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  as  indicated  by 
Abbott  and  others.     The  use  of  such   terms  as  "  incres- 
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cent''  and  "decrescent"  exhibits  a  strict  etymological 
sense.  The  simplicity  .and  strength  of  Tennyson's  English 
are  thus  among  its  notable  features,  seen  not  only  in  his 
preference  for  shorter  words  and  native  words,  but  in  his 
selection,  among  foreign  words  themselves,  of  the  simplest 
forms  and  those  most  akin  to  the  vernacular.  So  manifest 
is  this,  that  it  may  be  clearly  confirmed  by  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  separate  Idylls  and  sections  taken  almost  at 
random.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  given  us 
the  results  of  such  an  examination  of  one  hundred  lines 
from  different  poems,  comparing  the  percentage  of  foreign, 
and,  especially,  Latin  words,  with  that  found  in  other 
writers,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth. 
The  result  is  reached,  that  Tennyson  ranks  with  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  in  the  nativeness  of  his  diction,  secured, 
on  his  part,  by  a  definite  purpose  to  keep  within  the  lines 
of  his  own  speech,  and  thus  reveal  what  could  be  done 
therein.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  there  is  noticeable  a 
peculiar  usage  of  words,  purely  Tennysonian,  of  words  ob- 
solete and  obsolescent,  or  of  words  and  phrases  in  special 
senses.  Thus,  the  word  "spate,"  in  "Gareth  and  Lynette," 
meaning  "  flood- water,"  and  "wit,"  in  the  sense  of  "  knowl- 
edge." Thus,  the  phrase  "made  it  spire  to  heaven," 
spoken  of  Merlin.     So,  in  the  same  poem, 

**  Oilily  bubbled  up  the  mere.** 

So,  in  the  scene  between  Tristram  and  Iseult,  it  is  said — 

*'  And  after  these  had  comforted  the  blood.** 

In  these  and  similar  passages,  the  poet  insists,  and 
rightly,  that  the  departure  from  the  established  usage  is 
exceptional,  and  justified  on  the  grounds  of  variety  and 
poetic  interest. 

The  alliteration  of  his  verse  is  apparent  on  every  page; 
so  much  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  poet's  poetic  nature  and  method,  often  carried,  it  must 
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be  conceded,  to  the  extreme  of  studied  eflFort  and  mech- 
anism.    Thus,  in  "Gareth  and  Lynette" — 

"And  tallest,  Garetb,  in  a  showerful  spring 
Stared  at  the  spate.    A  slender-shafted  pine 
Lost  footing,  feU,  and  so  was  whirled  away.** 

Again,  in  "Enid" — 

"  But  when  a  rumor  rose  about  the  Queen, 
Touching  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot** 

So,  of  Arthur — 

**  There  on  a  day,  he  sitting  high  in  hall. 
Before  him  came  a  forester  of  Dean, 
Wet  from  the  woods.  '* 

So,  in  "Elaine "— 

"Lightly,  her  suit  allowed,  she  slipt  away, 
And  while  she  made  her  ready  for  her  ride. 
Her  father's  latest  word  humm*d  in  her  ear.** 

So  regular,  indeed,  is  the  alliteration,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  lines  may  be  chosen  in  which  the  Old  English 
formula  of  sub-letters  and  chief  letters  is  exactly  carried 
out ;     as  in  "Gareth  and  Lynette  "-r- 

"And  then,  when  turning  to  Lynette,  he  told 
Thetaleof  Gareth.'* 

Tennyson's  compound  epithets  are,  also,  a  striking  feat- 
ure of  the  Diction,  special  attention  being  called  by  Van- 
Dyke  to  a  similarity  of  usage  here  of  Tennyson  and  Milton* 
Thus  we  note,  "autumn-dripping,"  "tip-tilted,"  "many- 
knolled,"  "  ruby  -  circled,"  "  gloomy  -  gladed,"  "  silver- 
misty,"  "  princely-proud,"  "  crag-carven,"  "  ever-higher- 
ing,"  "tourney-falls,"  "kitchen-knaves,"  "life-bubbling," 
** wan-sallow,"  "Lent-lily,"  "co-twisted,"  and  so  on — a 
feature  common  to  Tennyson  and  Homer,  Spenser  and 
S¥dnbume. 

In  fine,  the  diction,  as  the  style,  is  marked  by  what 
Swinburne  has  called  "synthetic  perfection,"  by  a  choice 
selection  and  use  of  words,  by  beauty  of  form  and  a  due 
relation  of  sound  to  sense,  by  the  specifically  artistic  or 
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aKrhitectural  side  of  verse ;  so  that  all  is  resonant  and 
rhythmic,  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  taste  and  every  cultivated 
sense. 

{b)  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  Dramatic  Element 
in  the  Idylls.  The  poem  cannot  consistently  be  said  to  be 
a  drama,  as  Elsdale  has  termed  it,  certainly  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  " Harold "  and  " Queen  Mary"  are  such; 
but  it  has,  from  first  to  last,  a  dramatic  cast  and  purpose, 
with  here  and  there  distinct  dramatic  passages.  Though 
the  poem  is  not  presented  in  the  regular  form  of  acts  and 
scenes,  and  though  not  histrionic  in  its  character,  it  has 
definite  dramatic  and  scenic  features. 

This  appears  especially  in  the  personages  and  scenes 
brought  vividly  to  view ;  as,  Arthur,  Lancelot,  and  Guine- 
vere, the  three  leading  dramatis  personae,  to  whom  must  be 
added  Enid,  Elaine,  Vivien,  Tristram,  Pelleas,  Ettarre,  Ga- 
reth  and  Lynette,  Bedivere,  Sir  Bevis  Isolt  and  Dagmet, 
the  seneschal  and  the  sons,  Gawain  and  Modred.  Here  we 
have  characters  and  types  of  character ;  high  and  low,  in- 
nocent and  crafty ;  playing  each  a  part,  and  together  con- 
tributing to  the  sum-total  of  the  effect  of  the  Play  as  a 
vivid  presentation  of  human  life. 

So,  as  to  Scenes;  such  as  the  Coronation  Scene  in  "The 
Coming  of  Arthur";  the  Oriel  Scene,  in  "Elaine";  the 
Diamond  Scene  and  Castle  of  Astolat ;  the  Conferences  of 
Guinevere  and  Lancelot,  especially  the  last,  in  "Guine- 
vere" ;  the  Parting  Scene  between  Arthur  and  Guinevere; 
the  Ghost  of  Gawain,  as  it  appears  to  Arthur  slee^nng,  and 
calls  aloud;  the  Battle  Scene,  in  "The  Passing  of  Arthur," 
and  so  on,  till  the  visions  disappear. 

In  these  and  other  respects,  there  is  here  seen  an  abtm- 
dance  of  dramatic  material,  though  not  in  dramatic  form, 
the  poet's  limitations  being  thus  evinced,  as  in  his  "  Prom- 
ise of  May"  and  "The  Cup  and  the  Falcon,"  His  forte 
was  not  here ;  and  yet  that  criticism  is  certainly  astray 
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which  insists  that  we  have  in  the  "Idylls"  no  conspicuous 
dramatic  element 

{c)  Another  marked  feature  of  the  Idylls  is  seen  in  the 
happy  combination  of  the  medieval  and  the  modern,  the 
old  and  the  new,  the  mythical  and  the  real.  The  vexed 
question  as  to  just  in  what  sense  and  to  what  degree  the 
"  Idylls "  may  be  called  an  Allegory  need  not  detain  us. 
Those  critics  are  wrong  who  say  that  the  poem  is  virtually 
a  Parable,  or  that  it  is  in  all  its  parts  and  meanings  alle- 
gorical. This  element  is  undoubtedly  present,  and  the 
skill  of  the  poet  lies  in  the  fusion  of  the  sjonbolic  and  real 
without  their  confusion.  The  central  personage,  Arthur, 
illustrates  the  principle,  in  that  it  is  still  an  open  question 
among  critics  whether  he  was  a  real  Celtic  character  or 
merely  a  symbol  of  heroism  and  virtue  in  the  early  age. 
That  old  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  believed  him  to  be  a  his- 
toric personality  is  by  no  means  sufficient  evidence ;  while 
in  him,  as  in  the  other  characters,  we  feel,  as  we  read,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  something  more  than  the  visionary 
and  phenomenal. 

This  skill  in  combination  is  especially  seen  in  the  way 
in  which  the  poet  puts  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
nineteenth  century  into  the  language  of  the  sixth,  twelfth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Romance  and  reality ;  knights, 
lords,  and  ladies,  meet  and  interchange  ideas  with  the  mod- 
em thinker.  The  literal  and  the  figurative  alternate,  and 
we  pass  without  a  warning  from  Faery  Land  and  joust  and 
tournament  to  Cheapside  and  the  Strand  and  Temple  Bar. 

In  all  this  the  poet  has  subjected  himself,  as  we  know, 
to  severe  criticism,  and,  in  some  respects,  justly,  as  being 
guilty  of  anachronism,  and  double-dealing  with  words;  and 
yet  we  must  emphasize  the  fact,  that  such  combinations  in 
their  best  form  are  a  mark  of  poetic  genius,  and  in  the 
"Idylls"  are  presented  with  unwonted  skill. 

{d)  The  Lyric  Excellence  of  the  Idylls  should  be  noted. 
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The  author  calls  the  earliest  portion  of  tlic  poem,  "  Morte 
d' Arthur,"  a  fragment  of  an  epic  of  Kinj;:  Arthur;  and 
still  the  battle  rages  among  the  critics,  as  to  whether  the 
''Idylls"  constitute  an  epic,  and,  if  so,  in  what  sense; 
whether  the  author  at  first  so  planned  the  poem,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  an  after-thought,  or  whether,  perchance,  the 
poem  unwittingly  assumed  an  epic  form.  When  we  note 
that  there  is  a  hero;  that  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  "that 
no  language  has  surpassed  in  epic  dignity  the  English  of 
these  poems";  that  they  have  "epic  singleness  of  move- 
ment," and  are  "an  admirable  example  of  the  grand  style," 
— ^this  is  not  to  say  that  the  poem  is  an  epic,  but  that  it  is 
epical,  as  it  is  dramatic,  having  the  heroic  tone  and  quality 
and  effect,  but  not  the  epic  type  and  structure.  As  to  the 
lyric  element,  however,  all  doubt  disappears.  From  first 
to  last,  this  is  a  dominant  feature ;  so  much  so,  that  a  vol- 
ume of  English  lyrics  might  be  gathered  from  these  twelve 
Idylls,  on  the  basis  of  which  lyric  verse  might  be  studied 
both  as  an  inspiration  and  an  art.  Hence  the  just  compari- 
son made  by  Stedman  between  Tennyson  and  Theocritus ; 
as  also,  by  Van  Dyke,  between  Tennyson  and  Milton. 
Hence  the  correctness  of  the  judgment,  that  the  ** Idylls" 
are  lyric,  rather  than  philosophic  or  creative,  full  of  idyllic 
and  descriptive  sweetness,  and  representing  in  numerous 
passages  the  highest  reach  of  poetic  art  in  these  directions. 
The  " Idylls"  are  not  without  their  faults.  Vt^pa  their 
first  appearance,  critics  have  not  been  slow  to  note  them. 
Taine  compares  Tennyson  with  De  Musset,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter.  "Mr.  Tennyson,"  writes  another,  "has 
no  sound  pretensions  to  be  called  a  great  poet"  Swin- 
burne takes  strong  exceptions,  at  many  points,  to  the 
"Idylls,"  the  "Morte  d' Albert,"  as  he  calls  them,  object- 
ing especially  to  Arthur  as  the  central  character.  Devey, 
in  his  "Modern  English  Poets,"  continues  the  adverse 
comment;  while  Elsdale,  in  his  "Studies,"  devotes  a  chap- 
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ter  to  the  anachronisms  in  the  "  Idylls,"  and  to  what  he 
calls  their  "Drawbacks  and  Defects."  His  exceptions  are 
all  included  in  the  one  sweeping  ccanment,  that  they  ex- 
hibit lack  of  breadth,  accretion  rather  than  growth.  '  He 
insists  that  they  are  fragmentary ;  that  the  allegory  is  par- 
tial ;  that  the  characters  are  inconsistent ;  that  the  concep- 
tion of  character  is  superficial,  and  that  episodes  and  di- 
gressions mar  the  unity  of  the  work. 

More  justly,  it  may  be  said,  the  great  defects  of  the  poem 
are  want  of  epic  and  dramatic  grasp  and  of  profound  and 
soul-moving  passion.  The  defect  of  the  ** Idylls"  is  the 
signal  defect  of  Tennyson's  poetic  work  as  a  whole,  the 
"InMemoriam"  excepted,  the  subordination  of  the  poet 
to  the  artist,  the  supremacy,  as  in  Macaulay,  in  prose,  of 
the  antithetic^  Just  as  Macaulay  did  not  hesitate  to  modify 
an  idea  in  order  to  construct  an  antithesis,  so  Tennyson 
often  modified  an  idea  to  construct  an  alliteration  or  a  ver- 
bal harmony.  He  is  a  master  of  words  in  poetry,  as  Peter 
Lombard  was  a  master  of  sentences  in  prose,  a  literary  ar- 
chitect, and  herein  lies  the  open  question  of  his  prospective 
fame  as  transient  or  permanent  No  one  of  his  poems  rep- 
resents as  clearly  and  fully  as  the  "Idylls"  his  merits  and 
limitations.  It  is  because  of  the  pronounced  character  of 
the  latter  that  the  "Idylls"  must  give  place  to  "In  Me- 
moriam,"  while  it  is  because  of  the  pronounced  character 
of  the  former  that  tjhe  "Idylls"  must  be  called  his  second 
great  poem.  A  recent  critic  is  not  far  astray  when  he 
writes,  "that  the  mind  of  Tennyson  is  of  a  somewhat  fem- 
inine type."  It ,  is  not  possessed  of  masculinity  in  the 
sense  of  original  force  and  scope.  Hence,  the  superiority 
of  his  female  characters,  and,  hence,  the  prominent  excel- 
lence of  the  more  subdued  qualities  of  literary  style,  such 
as  grace,  finish,  symmetry,  propriety,  charm  of  word  and 
manner,  and  general  aesthetic  attraction. 

Tennyson  is  a  gracious  presence  in  literature,  but  not  a 
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force,  as  Goethe,  Milton,  and  Emerson  are  forces.  His 
gifts  are  rare,  but  not  plenary  and  potent.  His  passion  is 
pure,  but  not  profound  and^  elemental,  nor  the  eflFect  of  his 
work  upon  us  reorganizing  and  irresistible. 

We  reverted,  at  the  outset,  to  the  propriety  of  his  use  of 
the  word  "Idylls,"  and  herein  the  poet  made  a  safe  esti- 
mate of  his  own  gift  and  range.  - 

Odes  and  sonnets,  ballads,  elegies,  and  idylls  are  the  sta- 
ple of  his  art,  and  mark  his  scope.  When  we  speak  of 
"The  Princess"  as  an  epic,  and  of  "Harold"  as  a  drama, 
it  is  by  way  of  verbal  accommodation,  and  in  deference  to 
the  general  merits  of  the  author. 

It  is,  indeed,  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  "  that  has  made 
it  possible  to  assign  him  to  a  higher  rank  than  any  of  his 
other  poems  would  justify.  This  poem  is,  in  every  sense, 
great,  and  marks,  the  master ;  so  great,  indeed,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "Idylls,"  as  to  give  a  higher  place  to  all  his 
work  and,  despite  his  faults  of  mind  and  art,  make  it  pos- 
sible to  assign  him  among  England's  Immortals  in  the 
field  of  letters. 

As  the  years  go  on,  his  name  and  fame  are  widening;  so 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  special  estimate  of  his  genius  or 
his  work,  as  compared  witph  that  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  unique,  conspicuous,  and  indis- 
pensable poet  of  the  Victorian  age.  To  have  written  "In 
Miemoriam"  and  "The  Idylls  of  the  King"  is  enough  to 
make  an  author  permanently  famous.  There  is,  therefore^ 
a  high  sense  in  which,  in  view  of  modem  poetic  tenden- 
cies, we  may  say  of  Tennyson  as  Wordsworth  sang  of 
Milton, — 

**  Thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour. 
England  hath  need  of  thee.'* 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
PROOFS  OF  DIVINE  EXISTENCE.  \/^ 

BY  PROFESSOR    CORNKI*IUS  WAI^KER,   D.D. 

In  a  late  theological  publication,  account  is  given  of  the 
prevalent  drift  of  opinion  just  now  in  Germany,  as  to  the 
validity  of  previously  accepted  proofs  of  the  Divine  Exist- 
ence. This  prevalent  current  of  thought,  part  of  the  reac- 
tion of  Ritschlianism  from  the  dogmatic  and  positive  in 
theology, — good,  in  certain  respects,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
reactions, — has  also  its  extreme ;  and  the  question  may  be 
asked,  whether  such  is  not  the  result  in  this  particular  in- 
stance? The  subject  is  so  important  that  its  discussion 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  language  of  the  article  in 
question  is  singularly  loose  and  indefinite  in  its  use  of 
terms;  as  also  in  its  confusion  of  the  two  questions  of 
the  Divine  Existence  and  the  Divine  Perfection.  If 
there  be  the  same  confusion  of  thought  and  of  expression 
in  the  writers  spoken  of,  there  need  be  no  surprise  at  the 
result  of  their  speculations. 

"  Efforts,"  it  says,  "  are  constantly  made  to  find  some 
mathematical,  scientific,  or  philosophical  demonstration 
that  God  exists."  What  is  here  meant  by  demonstration? 
Properly  speaking,  this  word  has  reference  to  only  one  of 
three  thus  mentioned,  the  mathematical.  It  is  only  here 
that  demonstration  is  possible;  and  mathematics  cannot 
demonstrate  a  fact.  Science  or  induction,  in  parts  of  its 
material  and  processes,  deals  not  with  demonstration,  but 
in  the  probable.  Philosophy,  as  in  the  region  of  first  prin^ 
ciples,  self-evident  or  assumed  to  be  so,  cannot,  in  its  very 
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nature,  demonstrate  them,  especially  the  Principle  of  All- 
suflScient  Reason,  without  which  philosophy  is  not  ration- 
ally possible.  Truths,  facts  like  that  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence, if  proved  as  facts,  must  be  by  scientific  or  probable, 
not  demonstrative  evidence.  Through  such  evidence,  facts 
may  be  known,  rationally  certified,  and  made  evident  The 
certitude,  in  the  mind,  from  such  evidence,  the  knowledge 
in  such  case,  is  as  real,  as  rationally  valid,  as  that  from  a 
mathematical  process.  Certainty,  a  state  of  mind,  rational 
certitude,  does  not  depend  upon  strict  demonstration.  The 
fact,  thus  proved  and  known,  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  dem- 
onstration, in  one  direction,  so  it  is  not  that  of  faith,  in  an- 
other. Between  these,  there  is  an  intermediate.  Distinct, 
on  the  one  side,  from  demonstration,  and  on  the  other 
from  faith,  there  is  rational,  scientific,  historical  proof,  and 
the  certainty  following.  Such  scientific  proof  and  certain- 
ty, moreover,  are  not  confined  to  the  domain  of  physics. 
They  belong,  alike,  to  the  psychological,  the  moral,  the 
historical,  and  the  theological. 

And  here  we  find  the  confusion  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  Wundt,  one  of  the  German  theologians 
quoted,  says,  "  We  cannot  prove  a  God.  Rational,  moral, 
and  religious  notions  impel  us  to  the  idea  of  God,  so  there 
is  valid  ground  for  faith  in  him."  Here  the  word  "proof," 
covering  all  kinds,  but  just  here  meaning  demonstration, 
is  set  over  against  rational,  moral,  and  religious  notions, 
proof  probable.  How  in  the  absence  of  proof  or  evidence 
a  rational,  moral,  or  religious  notion  can  impel  to  an  idea, 
so  as  to  afford  ground  for  faith,  in  a  fact  without  proof,  is 
not  explained.  If  rational  or  any  other  notions  impel  to 
an  idea,  the  demand  of  reason,  as  of  intelligent  faith,  is, 
How  have  we  evidence,  or  proof,  that  this  notion  has  its 
corresponding  reality?  Can  it  be  verified?  If  so,  it  is  the 
proper  ground  of  faith.  If  not,  the  faith  in  it  is  credulity. 
While  faith  is  distinguished  from  knowledge,  it  does  not 
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imply  the  absence  of  knowledge.  The  man  in  the  Gospel 
"saw  and  believed."  His  actual  knowledge  of  facts  visi- 
ble to  observation  led  to  faith  in  the  proper  inferences  from 
such  knowledge.  Those  who  saw  and  did  not  believe  had 
the  same  proof ;  and  their  want  of  faith  was  in  the  moral 
and  rational  failure  to  give  that  proof  its  proper  consider- 
ation. 

So  again,  as  illustrative  of  the  same  indefiniteness  of  ex- 
pression, Kant  is  quoted  as  saying,  "It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  conviction  of  God,  but  not  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  fact"  Facts,  as  already  insisted  upon,  are  not  demon- 
strable ;  are  only  established  upon  proof  admitting  of  de- 
grees. Is  not  demonstration  here  used,  as  by  Wundt,  as 
the  sjrnonym  of  proof?  If  so,  what  is  the  ground  of  this 
valid  conviction  of  a  fact,  without  proof?  Is  it  rational  or 
irrational?  Perhaps  a  nice  distinction  will  be  attempted 
here  between  positively  irrational  and  negatively  irration- 
al. Whether  it  helps,  is  another  question.  Is  conviction 
without  proof,  with  a  rational  being,  a  valid  one?  If  not, 
the  faith  grounded  in  it,  as  in  the  case  preceding,  is  only 
credulity.  Those  exercising  such  faith  cannot  give  an- 
swer to  those  asking  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them, 
and  the  faith  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

"It  is  admitted,"  is  another  of  these  statements,  "it  is 
admitted  that  God  is  an  object,  of  faith,  not  of  absolute 
knowledge."  Absolute  knowledge  is  unrelated  knowledge. 
As  no  finite  being  can  have  such  knowledge  in  reference  to 
any  object,  so  no  such  being  can  have  such  knowledge  as 
to  God.  And  this  statement,  in  appearance  of  such  im- 
measurable profundity,  if  not  nonsense,  is  a  mere  truism. 
The  real  issue  in  this  matter  is  not  that  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge, but  of  real,  positive  knowledge,  knowledge  resting 
upon  sufficient  rational  evidence.  Faith  which  is  thus 
contrasted  with  absolute  knowledge  is  trust  or  confidence, 
not  in  arguments  proving  the  existence  of  God,  not  in  the 
VOL.  LrV.  No.  219.        5 
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knowledge  of  God  supposing  him  known,  but  in  God  him- 
self,— in  his  Person  and  character.  Faith  without  knowl- 
edge or  proof  of  the  object  of  reliance  and  trust  is  faith  in 
what?  Men,  it  is  to  be  said,  have  erected  altars  to  an  un- 
known God.  The  sort  of  faith  which  they  had  in  him, 
was  of  no  practical  value. 

"But  there  is  room,"  we  are  further  told,  "in  Christian- 
ity for  an  agnosticism  which  denies  that  God  is  an  object 
of  science,  strictly  so-called,  but  which  does  not  deny  that 
he  may  be  an  object  of  faith."  Science  is  science,  whether 
strictly  so-called  or  not.  Some  people  would  say  that  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  biology,  etc.,  are  sciences  strictly  so-called, 
that  psychology,  ethics,  theology  are  loosely  so-called ;  in 
other  words,  are  not  sciences  at  all.  When  a  theologian 
says  this,  he  really  says  that  the  term  theology  is  a  mis- 
nomer, and  that  he,  the  theologian,  is  a  humbug.  Real 
science  is  truth  certified,  systematized,  and  unified.  In  all 
its  fields,  and  in  all  its  processes,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  its 
degrees  of  evidence,  is  not  demonstrative,  but  satisfactorily 
provable.  How  God,  or  any  other  being,  can  be  an  object 
of  faith  is  the  difiiculty  with  all  these  forms  of  so-called  ag- 
nosticism. Can  such  Christianity  say,  with  the  Apostle, 
"  I  know  him  whom  I  have  believed  "  ?  If  it  be  urged  that 
children  and  ignorant  people  have  faith,  the  reply  is,  un- 
doubtedly they  do  have  it.  But  it  is  preceded,  even  in 
these,  by  some  knowledge  of  God  as  the  object  of  faith; 
upon  evidence,  rational  grounds,  the  highest  which,  in 
their  capacity,  can  be  placed  before  them.  "  He  that  Com- 
eth" in  such  act  of  faith  to  God,  "must  believe  that  he  is,*^ 
that  he  exists.  How?  By  an  evolution  of  the  idea,  with- 
out reason  or  evidence ;  and  then  by  an  act  of  the  will 
believing  in  it?  Is  it  not  rather  as  he  manifests  himself, 
or  is  manifested  in  nature,  in  his  word,  or  in  the  experi- 
ence and  through  the  testimony  of  others?  As  thus,  to 
some  degree,  an  object  of  knowledge,  he  can  become  one 
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of  trust,  of  faith,  of  confidence.  The  needed  degree  of  that 
knowledge  will  be  different,  in  different  cases.  But  in 
none  will  it  be  demonstration ;  in  all,  the  faith  resting  up- 
on it  may  be  thoroughly  rational. 

But  we  are  told  again,  "philosophy  can  show  the  neces- 
sity of  faith;  but  it  cannot  transfer  faith  into  knowledge." 
Perhaps  not.  But  if  philosophy  proves  the  necessity  of 
faith,  in  so  doing,  it  also  proves  the  necessity  of  some  kind 
of  truth  or  knowledge  of  it,  in  which  such  faith,  if  that  of 
a  rational  being,  must  be  grounded.  That  material,  if  not 
provided  for  in  philosophy,  is  so  elsewhere. 

Again,  "we  must  postulate  God,  as  the  basis  of  order, 
and  the  highest  good.  For  reason,  for  conscience,  and  for 
all  that  is  good  in  human  association,  the  world  without 
God  is  unmeaning."  "Christian  knowledge  of  God  is 
based  in  Christian  faith  in  him.  Faith  would  lose  its  valid- 
ity, if  knowledge  could  be  substituted  in  its  place."  Of 
course  it  would,  or  rather  it  would  cease  to  be  faith.  But 
what  the  necessity,  either  of  conflict  or  substitution?  They 
both  have  their  divinely  established  place  and  function ; 
and  in  that  Divine  order  one  precedes  the  other.  When  a 
man  says,  "  Credo  ut  intelligam^'*  he  means,  "  I  accept 
facts,  that  I  may  understand  them."  But  he  must  know 
them,  as  facts,  thus  to  understand  them.  The  apostles  held 
up  Christ  to  the  faith  of  men.  And  they  endeavored  to 
call  that  faith  into  existence  and  exercise,  by  exhibiting,  to 
their  knowledge,  the  facts  of  his  personal  character  and 
works.  Demonstration  does  not  exclude  faith.  Newton's 
demonstration  of  Divine  power  and  presence,  in  every  par- 
ticle of  matter,  did  not  interfere  with,  his  faith,  either  in 
the  Divine  personality  or  his  perfection.  *  So  again  visible 
evidence,  and  knowledge  derived  therefrom,  have  no  such 
destructive  power.  Our  Lord's  disciples  and  followers,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  such  knowledge  and  evidence.  Their 
faith  was  called  forth  and  confirmed  by  it.     On  the  other 
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hand,  others,  with  the  same  knowledge  and  evidence,  went 
no  further,  did  not  attain  to  faith.  Knowledge,  demonstra- 
tion, proof  if  you  choose  to  call  it,  of  the  existence  and 
claims  of  a  person,  and  faith  in  that  person,  are  very  differ- 
ent things.  But  if  the  latter,  it  must,  to  some  degree,  be 
preceded  by  the  former. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  whole  style  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion, which  we  are  examining,  is :  faith  is  treated  as  a 
weak  form  of  knowing;  a  conviction,  not  justified  upon 
suflBciency  of  evidence  or  information,  but  meritorious,  in 
its  voluntary  reception  and  action  upon  certain  great  truths, 
irrespective  of  their  proper  evidence.  If  those  truths  do 
not  in  themselves,  or  in  their  evidence,  afford  rational 
ground  for  such  faith,  it  can  only  be  called  credulity. 

While,  therefore,  heartily  agreeing  with  one  of  these 
statements,  "A  firm  faith  in  a  personal  God  is  the  funda- 
mental need  of  the  day,"  it  must  be  added,  This  want  will 
never  be  met  by  any  faith  which  cannot  say,  "I  know 
him  whom  I  believe.'*  I  know  him  in  the  manifestations 
be  has  made  of  himself  in  his  world,  and  in  his  word,  to 
my  rational  and  moral  nature ;  in  the  revelations  of  that 
word,  to  my  spiritual  nature ;  in  the  experimental  tests  of 
such  faith,  afforded  in  his  promises  and  dealings. 

But  the  point,  thus  far,  at  issue,  is  often  transferred,  in 
this  discussion,  to  another,  and  yet  treated  as  if  it  were  the 
same :  not,  whether  we  can  know  the  fact  of  the  Divine 
existence,  but  whether  we  can  comprehend  the  Divine  per- 
fection. And  the  inference  implied,  if  not  the  latter,  not 
the  former.  "The  attributes  we  ascribe  to  God,"  it  is 
said,  "are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  full  comprehension. 
Our  sphere  is  the  relative,  the  limited,  while  we  speak  of 
God  as  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite.  In  the  Bible  such  at- 
tempts are  recognized  as  futile." 

The  reply  to  this  is  twofold.  First,  we  may,  and  do, 
take  rational  cognizance  of  ideas  and  facts  which  are  be- 
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yond  our  comprehension.  As  has  been  said,  while  we  may 
not  comprehend,  we  do  apprehend  them.  We  speak  of 
the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite.  Do  we  mean  temporal  and 
finite;  or  do  we  mean  a  positive  of  which  they  are  nega- 
tives? We  do  not  fully  comprehend  them.  But  so  too  it 
is  with  many  other  things  of  which  we  speak,  and  have 
knowledge.  Do  we  fully  comprehend  anything?  ^^  Om- 
nia exeunt  in  mysterium^^  in  incognitum.  Who  fully 
comprehends  an  atom  or  a  molecule?  Who  fully  compre- 
hends himself,  the  facts  of  his  own  being,  or  that  of  those 
around  him  ?  Does  he  not  therefore  know  them ;  know 
them  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  questioning? 

So  again,  when  it  is  said,  "  that  in  the  Bible  all  efforts 
to  comprehend  God,  in  the  infinitude  of  his  perfection,  are 
treated  as  futile,"  it  is  also  to  be  said,  that  men  are  told  to 
know  him,  and  to  reduce  their  knowledge  to  practice. 
While  the  question  is  asked  in  one  place,  "  Who  by  search- 
ing can  find  out  God  to  perfection?"  the  precept  is  urged, 
in  another,  "Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  and  be  at  peace 
with  him ;  thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee."  There  is 
no  inconsistency  in  these  passages.  The  first,  while  it  im- 
plies a  limitation  to  the  capacity  of  the  human  searcher  to 
know  fully  the  object  of  his  search,  at  the  same  time  im- 
plies the  existence,  to  some  degree,  of  that  capacity.  The 
second  indicates  the  obligation  to  use  and  exercise  that 
capacity  in  a  proper  manner.  So,  too,  when  the  Apostle 
says,  "The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  he  says,  that 
"when  they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God."  As 
showing,  moreover,  how  they  knew  him,  he  says,  in  the 
same  connection,  "The  invisible  things  of  him  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  in  the  things  that  are  made,"  i!e., 
in  the  works  of  creation.  There  is  the  same  contrast  in 
these  two  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  as  in  those 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament.  One  of  them  affirms  hu- 
man incapacity  to  discern  and  to  sound  all  the  depths  of 
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the  Divine  counsels  j  the  other,  the  capacity,  and  conse- 
quent obligation,  to  recognize  and  know  the  Author  of 
those  counsels. 

The  two  things  are  ever  to  be  kept  apart.  To  treat  them 
as  identical  is  itself  confusion,  and  can  be  productive  only 
of  its  increase.  The  question  of  the  proof,  or  evidences, 
of  the  Divine  existence  has  to  do  with  only  one  of  these 
passages;  those  which  affirm  that  God,  as  existent, 
can  be  known ;  that  he  ought  to  be  known ;  that  men,  not 
thus  knowing,  are  morally  delinquent.  To  whom  do  "the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God"?  To  whom  does  the 
firmament  manifest  his  handiwork  ?  To  angels  and  arch- 
angels? Yes;  but  also  to  men.  And  men  are  morally  and 
spiritually  criminal  in  not  seeing  them ;  in  not  recognizing 
and  honoring  the  Divine  Author  from  whom  they  proceed. 

In  some  form  or  other,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  said ;  and 
whether  by  proof  or  not,  this  fact,  as  a  fact,  not  only  of 
faith  but  of  professed  knowledge,  is  widely  accepted ;  and 
this,  too,  by  every  variety  of  capacity  and  cultivation. 
Whatever  the  prevalent  view  and  opinion  of  German  theo- 
logians, just  now,  as  to  this  fact,  and  the  validity  of  its 
proofs,  there  was  a  different  one  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
not  hazardous  to  say,  that  there  will  be  still  another  twen- 
ty years  hence.  It  is  very  often  said,  indeed,  depreciative- 
ly,  that  men  receive  this  truth,  not  upon  rational  evidence 
or  because  they  have  verified  it  themselves,  but  tradition- 
ally, and  in  faith,  from  the  parent,  or  teacher,  or  current 
opinion.  Doubtless  it  is  often  thus  received.  But  is  it 
thus  necessarily  held?  Does  its  reception  in  that  way  at 
all  interfere  with  their  own  subsequent  verification  of  such 
trtith,  and  by  strictly  scientific  processes?  It  is  traditional, 
and  first  known  to  the  pupil  in  that  way,  that  the  squares 
of  the  two  sides  are  equal  to  that  of  the  hypothenuse.  Is 
the  validity  of  his  subsequent  demonstration  at  all  affected 
by  his  previous  traditional   acceptance?    So,  also,  as  to 
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facts  of  history.  The  manner  in  which  one  first  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  truth,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  he 
finally  verifies,  accepts,  and  rests  upon  it,  need  to  be 
carefully  distinguished.  Specially  is  such  distinction 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  these  proofs  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence. 

We  thus  come  to  the  issue  of  these  proofs  or  evidences. 
The  fact  itself,  as  one  of  human  belief  and  conviction,  of 
open  acceptance,  is  undeniable.  Men,  in  some  way  or 
other,  rationally  or  irrationally,  logically  or  illogically, 
know  of  it  everywhere;  affirm  their  conviction  of  it;  and, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  regulate  their  lives  by  it.  Such 
conviction,  moreover,  is  not  the  inheritance  of  a  special 
class  or  condition.  It  is  common,  alike,  to  the  civilized 
and  savage,  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  the  highest 
and  lowest  forms  of  intellectual  capacity  and  acquisition. 
There  are,  indeed,  numberless  diversities,  as  to  certain 
things  connected  with  this  accepted  fact  of  the  Divine  ex- 
istence ;  as  to  his  unity,  his  perfections,  his  manifestations 
to  human  knowledge  and  apprehension.  "  How  comes  it 
to  pass,"  says  a  theological  writer,  speaking  of  one  of  these 
facts,  the  Divine  unity,  "that  so  many  nations,  even  of 
those  possessed  of  the  highest  culture,  should,  with  their 
clear  and  comprehensible  view  of  the  Divine  existence, 
have  been  so  obstinately  polytheistic?  Much  indeed  of 
this  polytheism  was  pantheistic;  and  some  of  it  consistent- 
ly would  have  been  monotheism.  But,  however  as  to  these 
points,  this  truth  of  the  Divine  Existence  was  and  is  ac- 
cepted." Was  and  is  that  acceptance  rational?  Did  the 
faith,  grounded  in  it,  have  a  suflScient  reason?  Is  it  capa- 
ble of  satisfactory  proof,  of  rational  verification  ? 

Of  course,  as  already  intimated,  there  are  two  distinct  is- 
sues in  this  matter.  How  do  we  actually  get  this  idea ; 
how  do  we  rationally  verify  it?  As  to  the  first,  is  it  by 
communication  or  by  rational  intuition?    If  the  former. 
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we  may  go  back  to  a  primitive  communication,  from  a  Di- 
vine source  or  in  some  other  way.  This,  to  the  first  gen- 
eration, would  have  been  a  necessity.  If  not  thus,  by  com- 
munication, is  it  by  rational  process,  and  intuition?  This 
intuitive  capacity,  it  is  to  be  noted,  demands  for  its  exer- 
cise something  as  an  occasion.  As,  for  instance,  we  cog- 
nize the  world  objective,  to  ourselves  subjective,  and  there 
comes  the  intuition  of  being.  As,  again,  we  find  our  bod- 
ies extended  surface  and  with  dimensions,  there  comes  the 
further  intuition  of  space.  As,  again,  we  know  ourselves, 
in  these  successive  experiences,  there  comes,  through  these, 
those  of  duration  and  personal  identity.  Is  there  any  oc- 
casion in  which  an  intuition  of  God  is  thus  presented? 
How  far  do  the  facts  of  cause  and  effect,  of  responsibility, 
of  dependence,  become  occasions  to  the  emergence  of  this 
idea?  Dependence,  it  is  said,  looks  for,  and  in  him  finds 
its  object.  Accountability  implies  some  being  to  whom  it 
has  regard ;  as  effects,  in  their  very  nature,  find  a  cause. 
That  the  ultimate  inference^  in  these  cases,  is  rationally  le- 
gitimate, we  may  not  hesitate  to  affirm.  That  these  facts 
of  human  nature  itself,  as  an  effect  as  accountable,  as  de- 
pendent, do  by  rational  necessity  imply  a  Cause  adequate, 
and  independent,  may  be  safely  asserted. 

But  what  may  possibly  be  done  rationally,  by  human 
capacity,  and  what  is  done  actually,  are  very  different 
things.  The  conviction  and  feeling  of  dependence,  as 
those  of  accountability  and  imperfection,  have  probably 
been  the  occasion  of  the  intuition  of  God.  More  frequent- 
ly they  have  verified,  and  quickened  into  practical  activity, 
the  truth  of  God,  already  known,  and  in  a  different  way. 
There  is,  we  may  say,  an  aptness  in  human  nature  for  this 
truth ;  a  capacity  for  its  reception,  so  that  it  is,  prior  to 
proof,  accepted  and  acted  upon.  Men,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, might  find  God.  Some,  perhaps,  would  actually  do 
so;  and  be  rationally  justified  in  so  doing.     As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  however,  they  usually  receive  this  truth  by  commu- 
nication from  others.  Hijman  nature  thus  finds  God,  prior 
to  argumentative  proof  of  his  existence  and  perfection. 
Those  proofs  have,  at  the  same  time,  their  place  and  value. 
They  sustain  the  conclusion  reached,  and  this  whether  by 
,  intuition  or  communication. 

Most  strikingly  suggestive  are  the  dictates  of  Scripture 
as  to  this  subject.  Its  assertion  is,  that  such  conviction  of 
God  is  not  only  rationally  and  morally  justifiable,  but  that 
the  want  of  it  involves  moral  delinquency.  It  is  "  the 
fool,"  not  the  idiot  and  simpleton,  but  the  perverse  and 
wicked  fool,  who  says  "in  his  heart,"  "his  wish,"  "there 
is  no  God."  The  Nineteenth  Psalm,  as  to  manifestations 
of  God  in  the  natural  world,  ^nd  the  revelation  of  him  in 
his  perfect  law,  and  the  declarations  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond chapters  of  Romans,  are  too  clear  upon  this  point  to 
admit  of  doubt  or  questioning.  Men  are  everywhere  con- 
templated as  knowing  God,  at  least  in  his  existence ;  as 
capable  of  such  knowledge ;  as  morally  and  spiritually  de- 
linquent and  criminal,  if  not  deepening  and  confirming 
such  knowledge,  by  acting  upon  it,  and  thus  making  it  the 
knowledge  of  personal  experience. 

Looking,  then,  upon  some  of  these  proofs  that  have  been 
offered,  we  first  encounter  that  which  has  bee;n  most  ques- 
tioned, and  in  regard  to  which  the  greatest  difficulties  have 
been  made, — the  ontological  or  metaphysical,  usually  des- 
ignated as  the  a  priori  argument.  From  its  very  nature, 
it  is  an  argument  for  the  few,  rather  than  for  the  many ; 
requires  habits  of  thought  to  which  few  are  accustomed. 
This  of  course  does  not  interfere  with  the  fact  of  its  valid- 
ity. As  in  the  higher,  and  even  indeed  in  the  ordinary, 
mathematics,  the  many,  ex  necessitate^  accept  and  act  ra- 
tionally upon  the  conclusions  of  the  few.  The  simple 
question  is,  are  the  processes  rational?  can  the  result  be 
rationally  validated?     Is  there  in  the  fact  of  perfect  being,, 
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the  cause  of  all  other  beings  as  effects,  that  which  proves 
its  actuality  ? 

One  form  of  this  argument,  known  as  the  Anselmic,  de- 
rives its  conclusion,  of  actual  being,  from  the  fact  that  this 
idea  is  one  not  only  of  rational  conception  to  finite  capaci- 
ty, but  that  in  this  idea,  validating  itself  as  rational,  is  nec- 
essarily included  the  particular,  or  attribute  of  existence. 
I  can  think,  satisfy  myself,  of  the  rationality  of  this  idea 
of  Perfect  Being.  In  that  idea  is  included  the  fact  of  ac- 
tual existence.  To  think  a  being  dependent,  or  non-exist- 
ent, is  to  think  him  imperfect  Perfect  Being  non-existent 
at  any  time  is  unthinkable,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Does  this  fact  of  necessary  thought,  included  in  this  con- 
ception, justify  the  affirmation  of  the  corresponding  reality, 
or  Perfect  Being  actually  existing  ?  Upon  the  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of  Realism,  that  valid  conceptions  have 
their  corresponding  reality,  somewhere  and  somehow,  the 
reply  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  The  necessity  of  the 
particular  actual,  in  the  general  idea,  would  of  course  go 
to  sustain  such  conclusion. 

But,  apart  from  this  philosophy  of  realism,  there  are  dif- 
ficulties. The  idea  of  a  thing  in  many  cases  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  proof  of  its  actual  existence.  Is  there  that,  in 
this  idea  of  Perfect  Being,  that  carries  with  it  this  conclu- 
sion? What  is  there  in  it  which  constrains  to  its  accept- 
ance as  a  reality?  Here  we  are  led  to  note  its  peculiarity 
already  mentioned,  its  necessity.  That  necessity  is  not, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  men,  everywhere,  necessarily 
think,  or  come  to  a  distinct  conception  of  it  Hundreds, 
thousands,  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race,  never  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  with  those  that  do,  wherever 
and  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  thought,  this  necesaty 
of  thought  is  included  in  it.  As  already  noted,  to  think 
Perfect  Being,  intelligently  and  consistently,  is  to  think 
actually  Existent   Being.     Perfect  Being  non-existent  is 
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unthinkable, — 2&  unthinkable,  as  much  a  contradiction  in 
terras,  as  a  round  triangle,  or  intersecting  parallels.  Athe- 
ism and  agnosticism  do  not  accept  this  idea ;  the  former 
subtracting  the  fact  of  actual  existence,  the  latter  the  ca- 
pacity of  self-manifestation.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  all 
materialistic  conceptions  of  the  author  of  nature.  The  Be- 
ing, the  God,  of  such  systems,  is  imperfect.  He  may, 
therefore,  in  this  fact,  be  non-existent.  But  not  so  with 
Perfect  Being. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  moreover,  when  such  idea  is  accept- 
ed, it  is  never  as  a  mere  idea,  but,  as  a  truth,  that  of  such 
a  Being  existing  and  working.  This  is  not,  as  urged  by 
some,  an  abstraction.  It  is  not  through  perception.  It  is 
not  an  innate  idea.  It  is  rather  the  operation  of  an  innate 
or  connate  rational  capacity,  the  cognition,  under  certain 
conditions,  by  that  capacity,  of  its  proper  object.  Inde- 
pendent alike  of  abstraction  and  perception,  the  idea,  under 
these  its  proper  conditions,  is  intuitively  known,  validates 
itself,  as  a  rational  conception.  Kant  objected,  to  this  ar- 
gument, that  thinking  a  triangle  did  not  involve  an  actual- 
ly existing  one.  Not  one  of  iron,  or  brass,  or  wood,  it  may 
be  replied.  But  one  as  a  mathematical  reality.  Think 
three  straight  lines,  of  equal  length,  touching  at  their 
points,  and  a  triangle  is  the  necessary  result.  So  here  in 
Perfect  Being,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  included 
the  particular  of  actual  existence. 

But  there  is  another  necessity  of  human  thought,  in 
which  this  same  idea  of  Perfect  Being  finds  its  validity. 
We  cannot  consistently  think  on  certain  subjects,  or  in 
certain  directions,  without  aflSrming  or  implying  it.  All 
finite  and  limited  thought,  for  its  existence  and  explana- 
tion, goes  back  to  that  which  is  infinite  and  unlimited ;  a 
Perfect  Mind  or  Being,  of  thought  and  of  action.  Just  as 
in  thinking  and  knowing  space,  we  cognize  the  idea  or 
fact  of  its  infinitude,  just  as  in  that  of  succession,  we  get 
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that  of  endless  duration ;  so  in  that  of  the  finite  thinking- 
being,  we  recognize  its  implication,  the  thinking  Mind  or 
Being  Infinite.  So  too  with  the  ideas  of  the  right  and  the 
good.  With  their  intuition  is  that  of  their  perfection ;  and 
this,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  the  thinker,  but  a  neces- 
sity of  his  rational,  thinking  capacity.  That  which  the 
mind  thinks,  and  cannot  avoid  thinking,  must  be  accepted 
as  objectively  true.  Otherwise  all  knowledge  is  unattain- 
able, whether  in  physics  or  metaphysics.  Necessary  con- 
viction is  conviction  in  its  highest  possible  form,  the 
ground  of  rational  thinking,  of  all  rational  action. 

Unconsciously  this  idea  goes  with  us,  and  is  implied  in 
all  rational  processes.  Such  idea,  it  may  be,  is  first  given 
by  tradition,  or  otherwise.  Thus  given,  in  various  modes 
is  sought  its  rational  verification.  The  language  of  the 
Patriarch  describes  the  two  stages  of  human  experience  in 
this  matter:  *'I  have  heard  of  thee,"  traditionally  and  in 
other  ways  from  others,  "by  the  hearing  of  the  ear."  But 
now,  "  mine  eye,"  the  eye  of  my  spiritual  and  moral  being, 
in  the  light  of  these  truths  of  thy  necessary  existence, 
"seeth  thee,"  gives  me  assurance  of  the  existence  and  per- 
fection. 

Thus  far,  the  proof  ontological,  or  a  priori.  How  as  to 
that  more  frequently  urged,  and  more  within  the  sphere  erf 
popular  apprehension,  the  a  posteriori^ — that  from  eflFects 
to  causes?  These  latter,  in  the  history  of  human  specula- 
tion, stood  first,  were  urged  by  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  long^ 
before  the  a  priori  had  been  exhibited,  or  even  thought  of. 
Their  value,  too,  as  standing  by  themselves,  can  be  easily 
estimated  and  understood. 

Take  that,  first  of  all,  from  contingency,  change,  move- 
ment, succession;  dependence,  in  these,  one  upon  the 
other,  manifestly  going  on  in  the  world  around  us.  "  All 
things,"  is  the  language  of  atheistic  unbelief,  alike  in  the 
sphere  of   irreligious   blasphemy  and  in  that  of  scientific 
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and  philosophical  speculation,  "all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning."  Then  there  was  a  beginning; 
whether  by  creation  or  by  material  evolution,  so  far  as  this 
argument  is  concerned,  we  do  not  stop  to  dispute.  There 
was  change,  movement,  succession.  In  numberless  forms 
and  varieties  they  have  continued,  and  are  continuing.  All 
such  change,  movement,  beginning,  has  explanation,  its 
only  satisfactory  explanation,  in  some  suflBcient  cause,  in 
some  originating  eflScient  The  only  such  originating  ef- 
ficient known  to  us,  or  conceivable,  and  that  in  general 
experience,  is  a  will,  that  of  personality.  The  opening 
words  of  Genesis  meet  this  necessity  of  human  thought : 
**  In  the  beginning  God."  If  no  God,  rationally  no  begin- 
ning. Nothing  here  need  be  urged,  as  to  the  character  of 
these  changes,  their  extent,  the  indications  in  them  of 
wide-reaching  intelligence,  wisdom,  or  benevolence.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  argument  at  this  point,  no  such  indica- 
tions may  be  found ;  all  may  be  inextricably  complicated. 
But  still,  in  their  existence  and  changes,  they  demand  an 
originating  efficient,  such  as  is  only  to  be  found  in  person- 
ality, their  adequate  cause. 

The  world  is  thus  full  of  energies  and  forces,  of  various 
kinds,  or  rather  forms  of  substances,  material,  physical, 
vital,  muscular,  nervous,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
Even  in  its  minutest  elements,  the  atomic  and  molecular, 
there  is  movement,  action,  and  interaction.  But  no  one  of 
them  has  that  in  itself  that  accounts  for  its  first  movement, 
or  for  its  capacity  of  continuance.  Those  elements,  as  are 
all  their  various  forms  and  modifications,  in  the  previous 
ages  of  our  globe,  the  changes  that  are,  and  have  been,  and 
are  to  be,  demand  a  cause  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  and 
the  anticipated  future,  for  their  beginning  and  continuance. 
None  of  them,  in  themselves  or  in  their  collocations  with 
the  others,  constitute  anything  of  this  originative  character. 

Let  the  inquirer  start  where  he  may,  with  gravity,  affin- 
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ity,  vitality,  muscular  energy,  or  nerve  or  brain  force,  he 
has  something  back  of  them  all  for  which  he  must  give 
account,  and  of  which  none  of  them  can  be  the  final  ex- 
planation. Supposing  him  to  rise  above  these,  to  mind, 
to  intelligent  and  rational  personality,  but  only  such  as  he 
knows  it,  mind  beginning  to  be,  limited  and  transitory,  and 
he  is  still  without  the  object  of  his  search.  In  other  words, 
we  have  events,  changes,  the  beginnings  of  existence  and  of 
movement,  of  which  there  is  no  account,  no  reasonable 
explanation,  except  in  the  prior  existence  and  action  of  un- 
caused intelligent  personality.  The  question  as  to  the  in- 
finitude of  that  Being  as  to  duration,  unbeginning  as  the 
necessary  ground  of  all  beginnings,  is  of  course  implied. 
Whether,  as  to  immensity,  this  can  only  be  asserted,  as 
commensurate  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  phenom- 
ena, of  which  it  is  the  ground  and  explanation.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  it  is  infinitude  and  immensity  to  onr 
capacity  of  comprehension.  But,  as  to  this,  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  postpone  specific  examination. 

But,  in  these  events  and  changes,  beginnings  and  con- 
tinuances, there  is  something  more, — certain  features  and 
characteristics,  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  height- 
ening its  significance.  These  numberless  phenomena,  of 
change  and  movement,  are  not  isolated  and  disconnected. 
They  constitute  a  cosmos,  an  orderly  arrangement  and  con- 
nection :  orderly,  not  only  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
in  space,  but  in  time.  Amidst  numberless  diversities, 
there  are  controlling  unities;  these  indicating  a  central 
unity,  all  continuing  from  moment  to  moment  in  a  series 
of  uniformities,  comprehended  under  others,  of  wider  ex- 
tent and  operation.  All  this  implies  control,  supervision, 
arrangement, — multiplies  the  evidence  of  intelligence,  in 
the  originating  and  controlling  agency.  Mere  change  and 
changes,  as  we  have  seen,  necessitate  a  power  originative 
The  extent,  in  duration  and  space,  of  such  changes,  their 
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number  and  myriadfold  variety,  as  further  seen,  necessitates 
intelligence  and  power,  a  commensurate  originative  agency ; 
and  this  irrespective  of  the  character  of  such  changes, 
whether  orderly  or  not,  whether  intelligible  or  not,  in 
their  connections.  Such  extent  and  variety  of  material^ 
even  as  a  chaos,  would  demand  its  adequate  ground  and 
explanation. 

Contemplated,  however,  in  the  additional  aspect  of  Cos- 
mos, of  orderly  arrangement  and  connection ;  of  laws  and 
controlling  forces,  of  unifying  principles  and  operations, 
as  manifestly  a  system,  and  as  related  to  a  wider  system, 
lying  outside  of  and  beyond  our  globe,  the  evidence  of  in- 
telligence and  power  is  increased.  There  is  manifested  an 
extent  of  resources,  a  capacity  of  dealing  with  them,  be- 
yond our  capacity  of  comprehension ;  and  yet,  within  our 
range  of  undoubted  apprehension.  I  look  at  a  piece  of 
complicated  human  mechanism,  many  parts  of  which,  in 
their  exact  relation  to  others,  as  to  the  whole  structure,  I 
do  not  understand.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize,  with- 
out difficulty  or  doubt,  the  object  of  that  machine  as  a 
whole,  can  see  that  it  is  eflFectively  working,  to  its  attain- 
ment We  may  know  only  in  part.  But  that  implies  a 
whole,  and  that  so  far  we  know  it.  In  that  part,  as  thus 
known,  are  involved  certain  rational  presuppositions,  an 
originating  efficient, — a  personality. 

But  there  are  stages  beyond  this.  Thus  far  we  have 
found  the  facts  of  beginnings,  of  change,  movements  in 
numberless  forms,  extending  through  long  periods  of  ex- 
istence. Further,  in  and  with  them,  are  the  facts  of  orderly 
arrangement,  controlling  principles,  unifying  agencies,  an 
agency  in  which  alone  they  find  such  unity.  We  pass  now 
to  another  indication,  that  of  specific  purpose,  manifest  in- 
tent and  design,  to  the  attainment,  through  these  changes 
and  movements,  of  a  certain  object  or  objects.  The  Cos- 
mos itself  implies  the  intent  and  purpose  of  its  origin  and 
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existence.  "A  fortuitous  Cosmos,"  to  use  the  language  of 
a  scientist,  "is  to  most  persons  utterly  inconceivable;  yet 
there  is  no  other  alternative  than  a  designed  Cosmos.  To 
accomplish  anything  by  process,  or  by  an  instrument, 
argues  greater  not  less  power,  than  to  do  it  directly ;  and 
even  if  we  knew  to-day  all  the  causes  of  variation,  and  un- 
derstood more  thoroughly  than  we  do  the  method  of  evo- 
lution, we  should  only  carry  the  sequence  of  causes  a  step 
further  back,  and  get  no  nearer  to  the  Infinite  or  Original 
Cause."  But  there,  in  this  general  result,  the  evidence  of 
purpose  might  terminate. 

We,  therefore,  beyond  this  general  object,  look  for  others 
of  a  more  special  character.  And,  in  all  directions,  they 
make  themselves  manifest.  Whether  intended  or  not,  the 
Cosmos  is  not  only  an  arrangement,  but  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement, to  the  attainment,  in  its  parts,  of  certain  mani- 
fest purposes.  The  organic  world,  for  instance,  did  not 
precede,  in  order  of  existence,  the  inorganic  The  animal, 
again,  did  not  precede  the  vegetable.  The  higher  animal 
life  did  not  precede  the  lower.  Why  not?  Was  it  all  just 
so,  and  without  a  reason  or  purpose?  Or,  as  a  purpose,  or 
the  result  of  a  purpose,  was  actually  attained,  was  not 
such  purpose  had  in  view,  and  distinctly  contemplated? 
So,  too,  as  to  the  numberless  adaptations  of  the  various 
natural  forces,  in  their  interconnections,  physical,  chemi- 
cal, vital,  instinctive,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual. How  is  it,  in  these,  that  the  lower  isanade  the  con- 
dition of  the  higher :  that  the  higher  has  the  capacity  of 
appropriating  the  lower,  and  using  it  for  its  purposes?  So 
again  in  the  spheres  of  vegetable  and  animal  structure, 
their  relation  to  each  other,  the  adaptations  in  themselves, 
as  in  each  to  the  other,  to  certain  manifest  purposes  of  ex- 
istence. A  modern  scientist  has  informed  us  that  the  eye 
is  not  a  perfect  instrument.  In  one  sense  it  is  not  A 
perfect  instrument  of  vision  would  enable  its  owner  to  see 
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microbes  in  one  moment,  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or 
of  Saturn  in  the  next  But  what  use  would  one  man  in  fifty 
millions  have  for  Such  an  instrument?  And,  with  its  nec- 
essary complications,  if  damaged,  how  and  at  what  ex- 
penditure of  trouble  could  such  damage  be  repaired?  So 
the  scientist,  alluded  to,  tells  us,  after  all,  that  it  is  perfect, 
in  another  sense ;  that,  in  the  actual  eye,  and  with  its  actual 
arrangement,  we  have  the  best  instrument  for  practical 
purposes,  i.e.  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed, — 
the  perfection  of  adaptation.  As  with  the  eye,  so  with  the 
ear,  so  with  the  hand,  so  with  every  bodily  organ  of  the 
system,  human  or  animaL  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this 
argument  of  design,  that  when  investigators  begin  to  look 
and  inquire  for  it,  they  have  already,  in  their  minds,  that 
for  which  they  are  seeking.  Of  course  they  have.  But 
docs  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  specific  ideas  in  the 
mind  afiFect  the  question  of  its  validity,  as  related  to  any 
particular  object?  The  teleologist  is  not  seeking  to  origin- 
ate the  idea  of  intelligence,  of  purpose,  or  design.  As 
himself  a  consciously  designing  and  purposing  agent,  he 
already  has  it.  His  inquiry  is,  can  this  idea,  in  certain 
phenomena,  be  found  and  verified?  Sidney  Smith,  one 
very  hot  evening,  expressed  the  wish  that  *'he  could  go 
out,  in  some  cool  spot,  and  sit  in  his  bones."  The  men 
who  make  this  objection  would  have  the  teleologist  do  as 
Sidney  wanted  to  do,  if  indeed  his  bones  would  be  left 
him.  Quite  as  little  to  the  purpose  is  the  objection,  of 
late  so  frequently  referred  to,  in  connection  with  Paley's 
argument :  that  it  is  mechanical,  in  its  nature  and  modes 
of  illustration.  But  this  is  only  saying,  that  a  fact  myriad- 
fold  in  the  modes  and  particulars  of  its  illustrations  was, 
in  this  case,  illustrated  in  only  one  particular  way.  Paley's 
stone,  now  to  the  intelligent  geologist,  afEords  evidence  of 
order  and  design,  as  well  as  his  watch.  But  the  evidence 
of  the  watch  is  not  thereby  at  all  diminished.  It  is  to  be 
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said,  that  some  who  have  faulted  Paley,  and  have  taken 
their  better  way,  have  not  succeeded  half  as  well,  or  pre- 
sented anything  like  as  effective  argument  To  the  plain  un- 
sophisticated reader,  open  to  conviction, — and  arguments  are 
of  little  real  value  to  any  others, — it  will  always  conunend 
itself  as  forcible  and  successful.  The  advance,  indeed,  of 
physical  and  other  sciences,  has  greatly  enlarged  the  ma- 
terial of  such  argument;  increased  ten-thousand-fold  this 
evidence  of  design  in  the  worlds  of  matter,  of  life,  and  of 
mind ;  is  found,  in  what  may  be  called  raw  material,  as  in 
structures.  But  it  is  substantially  the  same  fact,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  which  they  all  exhibit;  that,  every- 
where of  purposing  intelligence; — design,  moreover,  not 
only  of  all  comprehending  intelligence,  but  of  wisdom,  of 
benevolence, — actually  securing  benefit  and  welfare. 

As  has  been  urged,  it  does  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
information,  or  material  of  fact,  to  make  manifest,  in  ob- 
jects, this  feature  of  design,  of  intended  purpose.  The  im- 
perfectly shaped  donkey,  chalked  out  by  a  boy  on  a  board 
fence,  the  arrangement  of  the  mud  pies  in  a  baby  house, 
or  that  of  the  ribbons  on  a  dolPs  bonnet,  may  put  it  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  questioning.  The  question,  at  is- 
sue in  this  case,  is,  not  only  that  of  purpose,  but  of  its 
character  and  extent :  is  it  wise  and  beneficial,  or  malig- 
nant ;  is  it  measurable  or  immeasurable, — ^in  other  words 
finite  or  infinite?  The  diflSculty,  with  some  minds,  seems 
to  be  its  extent  and  superabundance.  In  other  words,  as 
it  is  everywhere,  it  loses  its  significance ;  and,  with  this, 
its  evidential  value.  Millions  upon  millions  of  arrange- 
ments and  adaptations,  running  through  millions  of  years, 
securing  the  survival  of  races  and  organisms,  with  no  pur- 
pose or  intent  to  that  eflFect  beforehand.  Why  accept  the 
fact,  upon  such  slight  evidence,  in  one  case,  and  refuse  ac- 
ceptance, with  such  myriadfold  evidence,  in  the  other? 

This  argument,  the  teleological,  that  of  an  adequate  or- 
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iginating  and  purposing  Cause,  as  the  rational  ground  and 
explanation  of  all  finite  existences  as  eflFects,  is  capable,  in 
various  respects,  of  expansion  and  elevation.  Take  it,  for 
instance,  in  its  relation  to  the  conscious  human  facts,  of 
intelligent,  rational,  and  moral  existence.  Unconsciously, 
at  each  stage  of  the  argument  already  urged,  this  relation 
has  been  assumed.  As  we  have  found  beginnings,  changes, 
movements,  an  originating  power,  that  is,  will,  personality, 
explains  them.  As  we  have  seen  in  them  the  indications 
of  order,  a  cosmical  arrangement,  so  an  intelligence  and 
will  have  been  accepted  as  their  explanation.  As  we  have 
found  purpose  and  design  in  such  order,  we  have  risen,  in 
the  analogue  of  our  nature,  to  a  rational  Agent,  thus  pur- 
posing and  accomplishing.  And,  thus  in  these  outward 
indications,  as  in  the  inward  fact  of  ourselves,  personal 
agents,  we  are  led  to  a  Personal  Agent,  not  less,  but  more, 
as  the  explanation  of  the  fact  of  our  personal .  existence. 
The  adequate  Cause  of  the  human  personality  cannot  be 
less  than  that  personality,  one  of  its  effects.  In  that  eflFect, 
an  intelligence,  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  personality, 
a  being  capable  of  knowing,  purposing,  and*  doing,^-of 
thus  purposing,  and  as  right  or  wrong,  of  referring  such 
action  or  doing,  in  its  results,  to  a  moral  law  or  system  rec- 
ognized as  in  operation.  Man,  thus  formed  in  the  image 
of  God,  is  the  proof  of  God ;  that  God,  the  Supreme  and 
adequate  Cause  and  Former,  is  the  satisfactory  explanation 
of  such  effect  These,  and  similar  facts,  reveal  him  as 
alone  suflScient  to  their  production  and  existence.  In  this 
existence  and  nature,  of  the  dependent  and  finite  being,  is 
the  proof  and  evidence,  the  rational  necessity,  for  that  of 
the  Infinite  and  Self-existent.  "In  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  are."  Only  in  him  is  the  sufficient  Cause  of 
such  existence,  of  its  continued  perpetuation. 

But  supposing  it  accepted,  as  it  sometimes  unwillingly 
is,  there  is  immediately  urged  the  further  difficulty :  What 
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evidence,  in  this  or  in  what  has  been  previously  urged,  (rf 
.  the  infinitude  of  this  originating,  ordering,  and  purposmg 
Being  and  Author?  The  universe  is  finite.  This,  an  ef- 
fect, "if  not  a  full  measure  of  its  cause,  is  the  limit  of  our 
knowledge  of  such  cause.  There  is  no  leap  from  the  finite 
universe  to  an  Infinite  Author.  In  one  way,  perhaps,  not 
But  if  there  be  no  stopping-point  short  of  that  Infinite  Au- 
thor, the  leap  can  be  made.  And  the  result  may  show  that 
it  is  the  only  rational  course  to  be  pursued.  What  do  we 
mean  by  finite?  So  far  as  we  are  capable  of  looking  at 
the  universe,  it  is  infinite  to  us.  And  it  is  really  contrast- 
ed, as  a  negative  effect,  from  an  idea  positive,  that  of  the 
Infinite  as  its  necessary  opposite.  In  other  words,  we  have 
this  idea  of  the  Infinite,  however  we  get  it;  this,  loo, 
as  positive,  as  the  finite  is  negative.  By  no  possibiUt)^ 
can  we  contemplate  the  space  in  which  this  universe  is 
contained,  as  anything  but  infinite.  The  duration  in 
which  it  exists  is  without  end  or  beginning.  Is  the  Per- 
sonal intelligence  and  Power,  filling  them  and  working  in 
them,  less  than  coexistent  and  coextensive?  If  not,  what 
less  than  the  Infinitude  of  his  Being  can  be  the  ground  of 
his  existence  and  working?  Supposing,  however,  an  orig- 
inating, ordering,  and  designing  agent  less  than  infinite, 
can  we,  under  the  law  of  adequate  causation,  stop  short  of 
an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being,  as  the  ground  of  that  finite 
agent's  existence ;  as  of  any  and  of  every  higher  finite  be- 
ing intermediate  giving  him  existence? 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said  there  is  no  leap  from  the  finite 
to  the  infinite,  from  the  dependent  existent  to  the  indepen- 
dent Self-existent,  the  reply  may  be  made,  such  leap  is  not 
necessary.  The  ideas  are  given  together.  You  cannot 
have  the  negative  finite  intelligently,  and  avoid  having  the 
positive  infinite.  The  only  possible  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  former,  is  the  preexistence  of 
the  latter.     This  necessary  Cause  and  ground  of  all  exist- 
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ence,  as  a  Personality,  originating,  controlling,  and  pur- 
posing, has  in  himself  all  and  more  than  is  in  any  and  all 
finite  personalities,  called  by  him  into  existence.  Taking 
away  from  him  all  defect  and  imperfection  of  which  we 
ourselves  have  knowledge,  attributing  to  him  all  perfec- 
tion and  excellence  which  we  can  conceive,  and  we  have, 
by  necessity  of  thought,  the  Infinitude  of  Personality :  in- 
telligence, will,  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  Perfection.  * 
Thus  reaching  our  conclusion,  let  us  briefly  retrace  the 
steps  leading  to  it  First,  in  the  very  structure  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  rational  nature  is  embedded,  so  to  speak, 
this  idea  of  the  infinite  and  perfect  The  finite,  the  im- 
perfect, negations,  cannot  be  thought  or  spoken  without 
implying  the  infinite  and  perfect,  their  positives.  This 
idea,  which  cannot  be  consistently  thought,  but  as  a  reality, 
accepted  as  a  reality,  validates  all  rational  operations,  goes 
with  us  into  all  investigations  of  phenomena,  their  origin, 
and  modes  of  existence.  Starting  with  this  a  priori^  we 
encounter,  a  posteriori^  the  distinct  fact  of  change,  changes, 
manifest  beginnings,  in  these  changes,  the  necessitated 
fact  of  a  cause,  a  power  originant,  and  adequate  to  their 
production.  With  the  agnostic,  at  this  point,  we  recognize 
this  adequate  originative  cause,  even  if  we  know  nothing 
of  his  or  its  essential  nature.  But,  further,  these  changes 
are  not  mere  changes  and  beginnings,  fortuitous  and  unre- 
lated. They  constitute  a  connected  system.  There  is,  in 
them,  orderly  arrangement  of  part  to  part,  of  these  various 
parts  to  a  whole.  It  is  not  a  chaos,  but  a  cosmos.  The 
adequate  cause  already  demanded  for  movement,  changes, 
and  beginnings,  in  the  nature  of  those  movements  and 
changes,  is  further  revealed,  as  an  intelligence ; — as  having 
the  knowledge  as  well  as  power  of  originating  and  sustain- 
ing these  forces  and  movements  to  their  unified  result. 
But,  still  further,  in  this  cosmos  of  orderly  system  and  ar- 
rangement, are  to  be  found  specific  indications  of  design 
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and  purpose,  having  manifestly  in  view  certain  ends  or 
purposes  of  welfare,  and  benefit  to  vegetable  and  animal 
existences,  revealing  and  necessitating  purpose  and  will,  in 
its  Author  and  Controller.  Last  of  all,  as  this  originating 
Author  of  all  these  effects  is  adequate  to  their  production 
and  continuance,  so,  as  such  Author,  he  is  personal, — all 
that  is  in  finite  personality  and  more,  the  Infinite  Personal 
Cause  and  Self-existing  Being.  As  the  physical  energy 
and  law  is  the  image  of  his  power,  as  the  cosmical  arrange- 
ment is  that  of  his  skill,  as  the  teleological  is  that  of  his 
wisdom  and  goodness ;  so  is  the  personal  finite,  that  of  his 
Personality  Infinite.  He,  the  Author  and  Originator  of 
the  universe,  suflScient  to  its  production  and  sustenance,  is 
the  Self-existent  and  Infinite, — ^the  necessary  ground  of 
that  universe,  as  of  any  and  every  finite  being,  intermedi- 
ate to  its  production.  "Of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him  are  all  things." 

And  here  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  point  urged  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  discussion :  the  difference  between  per- 
fect comprehension, — and  distinct  apprehension.  It  is  some- 
times urged,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  arguments  pre- 
sented, of  order  and  design,  that  it  is  anthropomorphic,  con- 
strued after  the  analogies  of  finite  human  personalities. 
Could  it  be  rationally  construed  in  any  other  way?  If  we 
were  divine,  or  angelic,  or  beastly,  we  might  take  another 
course.  But  not  otherwise.  The  theomorphic  is  above  us. 
So  is  the  angelomorphic.  The  theriomorphic,  the  botano, 
the  chemico,  the  physico,  is  below  us.  If  we  possessed 
divine  or  angelic  capacities,  we  might  use  them.  If  we 
construe  ourselves,  much  more  Deity,  by  those  below  us, 
we  degrade  ourselves  and  degrade  him,  in  our  conceptions. 
This  last  effort  indeed  is  often  made;  and  we  have  con- 
structions of  the  universe  out  of  mere  physical,  cheniical, 
or  vital  forces,  and  upon  their  analogies.  How  the  per- 
sonal human  constructor  came  to  exist,  in  such  case,  be- 
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comes  the  problem :  a  problem  solved,  in  too  many  cases, 
by  the  abdication  of  moral  and  spiritual  personality,  the 
hopeless  plunge  of  the  speculator  and  constructor  himself 
into  the  slough  of  materialism.  This  is  the  difficulty 
with  all  kinds  of  evolution,  not  preceded  by  the  involution 
of  intelligent  purpose.  The  muddle,  in  this  whole  evolu- 
tion discussion,  has  been  the  application  of  a  term  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  vitality,  biology,  to  that 
of  chemistry  and  physics  below,  and  to  that  of  intelligence 
and  volition  above.  Facts  and  processes,  loosely  analo- 
gous, are  thus  construed,  as  strictly  identical.  The  re- 
sult is,  of  course,  hopeless  confusion.  The  word  "devel- 
opment," in  fashion  forty  years  ago,  while  often  running 
into  the  same  confusion,  did  not  have  the  material  associa- 
tions of  this  last  word,  "evolution."  The  beginning  here 
must  be  from  above.  In  our  own  personality  we  have  the 
highest  known  form  of  beginning.  In  the  necessity  of  an 
adequate  Cause  for  this  finite  personality,  as  in  the  nature 
and  capacities  of  that  personality,  we  are  led  to  the  truth 
of  Infinite,  Self-existent  Personality.  There  is  not  in  this 
full  comprehension.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  distinct 
and  satisfactory  apprehension.  The  proofs  and  conclusions 
are  such  as  aire  accepted  and  acted  upon  in  other  matters, 
and  with  reference  to  all  forms,  whether  of  human  specu- 
lation or  of  action.  To  refuse  such  acceptance,  in  other 
matters,  would  be  irrational.  Why  not  so.  here?  Thus  it 
might  be  argued,  looking  at  the  matter  as  one  of  mere 
speculation.  How  much  more  so,  in  view  of  the  immeas- 
urable interests  and  obligations,  involved  in  a  right  decis- 
ion! 

As  an  instance  of  hypothetical  induction,  the  argument 
may  be  thus  stated : — 

Problem :  Universe  in  its  phenomena,  material,  organ- 
ic, instinctive,  rational,  and  moral,  its  adequate  explana- 
tion. 
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A.  Hypothesis  of  matter,  atoms,  molecules,  vortices,  ma- 
terial energy.  Fails  to  account  for  life,  or  mind,  or  the 
order  and  purpose  manifest. 

B.  Hypothesis  of  cohesion,  aiffinity,  and  vitality.  Either 
one,  or  all  combined,  fail  to  account  for  the  most  impor- 
tant phenomena. 

c.  Hypothesis  of  natural  law.  Law,  in  the  sense  either 
of  force,  or  of  mode  of  sequence,  accounts  for  nothing.  In 
one  of  these  senses  it  is  the  way  in  which  a  thii^  goes  on. 
In  the  other,  the  energy  or  operative  power.  But  in  nei- 
ther is  there  properly  Cause,  adequate  and  originant 

D.  Hypothesis  of  finite  Personality.  No  finite  intelU- 
gence  or  personality,  of  which  we  can  have  conception,  is 
adequate  either  to  the  origination  or  perpetuation  of  this 
union  of  matter  and  of  mind. 

E.  Hypothesis  of  Infinite  Personality.  Adequate,  satis- 
factory. It  is  so  in  itself,  so  in  its  exclusion  of  any  and 
all  others  inferior. 

Thus  meeting  all  the  demands  of  the  problem,  and  doing 
it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  solution,  it  claims 
rational  acceptance. 
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ARTICLE   V. 
DIVINE  GOODNESS  IN  SEVERITY. 

BY  I^HB  RBVKRBND  HENRY  M.  T9NNEY,  D.D. 

Truth  is  spherical.  To  see  both  hemispheres  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  to  each  its  relative  value  and  to  under- 
stand their  relations  to  each  other,  is  difficult  Regarding 
the  one  hemisphere  we  lose  sight  of  the  other.  If  the  good- 
ness of  God  is  prominently  before  our  minds  we  fail  to  rec- 
ognize his  severity.  If  the  severity  of  God  is  manifest  we 
forget  his  goodness  and  grace.  This  disposition  leads  us  to 
put  our  own  estimate  upon  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  Old  Testament  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  the 
divine  goodness;  but  the  law,  with  its  stem  "thou  shalt 
not,"  is  prominent;  and  in  its  histories,  judgments  and  ret- 
ributions so  appear  that  popularly  the  Old  Testament  seems 
to  be  the  book  of  the  severity  of  God;  while,  because  of 
its  revelation  of  saving  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  New 
•  Testament  seems  to  be  the  book  of  the  divine  goodness. 
We  forget  that  it  was  foretold  that  Jesus  would  be  for  the 
fall,  as  well  as  for  the  rising  again,  of  many  in  Israel ;  that 
he  himself  declared  that  he  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but 
a  sword ;  and  that  if  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  we 
have  the  beatitudes,  we  have  the  woes  and  the  judgment 
scenes  and  the  "  depart  from  me"  at  its  close. 

In  the  stem  days  of  our  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  fathers^ 
when  they  were  face  to  face  in  a  death-grapple  with  the 
forces  of  oppression  and  evil,  it  was  an  easy  thing  for 
them  to  recognize  the  divine  severity.     They  believed  in 
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it  both  as  a  fact  and  as  a  necessity.  The  imprecatory 
Psalms  did  not  read  to  them  just  as  they  do  to  the  ease- 
loving  and  pleasure-seeking  and  conscienceless  of  our  time. 
They  read  differently  now  to  those  who  are  trying  to  live 
as  Christians,  and  to  make  others  Christians,  in  the  heart 
of  Turkey  and  Cuba,  and  to  those  who  have  to  do  with 
Turkey  and  with  Spain.  But  to  those  who  are  living  out 
of  the  conflict,  in  circumstances  of  ease,  the  divine  good- 
ness so  fills  the  vision  that  severity  seems  incongruous 
and  contradictory.  It  hardly  seems  possible  to  such  that 
love  can  have  a  stem  aspect  and  that  it  can  deliver  blows. 
We  call  the  fathers  Old  Testament  Christians,  and  in  so 
doing  we  discount  their  religion ;  and  in  our  own  practical 
religious  life  we  find  very  little  place,  it  may  be,  for  the 
Old  Testament.  We  boast  ourselves  New  Testament 
Christians,  not  realizing  what  New  Testament  Christianity 
in  its  fullness  really  is. 

It  cannot  be  amiss  for  us,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon  these 
two  characteristics  of  the  ways  of  God  with  men,  and  to 
note  the  relation  which  the  divine  goodness  and  the  divine 
severity  sustain  to  each  other. 

But  is  God  severe?  Is  the  divine  severity  a  fact?  We 
shrink  from  asserting  it;  and  yet,  if  it  is  a  fact,  it  becomes 
us  to  face  it,  and  understand  it,  and  adjust  ourselves  to  it 
To  ignore  an  important  fact  is  to  prove  one's  self  the  fool 
that  the  Bible  declares  such  to  be. 

If  we  believe  in  a  divine  being  at  all,  if  we  are  not 
sheer  atheists,  and  if  we  admit  that  God  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  ordering  of  things  in  this  world,  we  have  but 
to  look  out  upon  the  world  to  be  compelled  to  see  the  di- 
vine severity  revealed  on  every  hand.  The  volume  erf 
human  suffering, — ^how  stupendous  and  appalling  it  is  I 
And  God  permits  it  to  be.  The  world,  and  man,  are  so 
constituted  that  under  certain  Conditions  tremendous  suffer- 
ing is  a  necessary  incident.     And  this  suffering  is  not  due 
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chiefly  or  largely  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  finite  world,  and 
that  we  are  finite  and  limited  beings  in  it.  There  is  sufiFer- 
ing  that  is  due  to  these  limitations.  Our  bodies  are  frail. 
They  are  liable  to  accidents  and  unpreventable  diseases. 
Age  brings  weakness  and  the  decay  of  the  powers,  and 
consequent  hardship.  But  leaving  out  of  the  account 
these  disabilities  which  are  strictly  incidental  to  such  a  life 
as  this  is  in  the  flesh,  taking  account  only  of  preventable 
sufferings,  how  vast  is  their  volume !  Why  does  not  the 
Almighty  prevent  them? 

These  sufferings  as  we  analyze  them  are  seen  to  be  of 
two  kinds.  The  one  kind  comes  by  way  of  deprivation. 
Men  are  deprived  of  so  much  of  the  blessing  and  happi- 
ness of  life  that  it  seems  easily  possible  for  them  to  be 
made  to  enjoy !  We  lose  and  miss  so  much  that  we  feel 
that  we  ought  to  have.  Is  there  not  a  divine  severity  in 
the  withholdings  of  providence?  How  are  we  to  recon- 
cile this  with  the  fatherhood  of  God  ?  And  then  there  are 
the  sufferings  of  infliction — ^the  more  positive  pangs  of 
body,  and  mind,  and  conscience ;  the  social  and  national 
alienations  and  separations  and  bitternesses  and  conflicts, 
with  the  multiplied  and  endless  woes  which  they  involve. 
Is  not  God  awfully  severe  in  his  inflictions,  as  well  as  in 
his  withholdings?  Is  there  not  reason  for  the  universal 
fear  of  God  which  exists  outside  of  Christian  lands?  Is 
not  our  God  indeed,  as  Paul  declares,  a  consuming  fire? 
Take  as  an  example  a  single  individual.  Here  we  are 
with  these  bodies,  and  with  their  physical  cravings  and 
appetites.  These  appetites  are  essential  to  both  individual 
and  social  life  and  health  and  well-being. 

We  want,  and  we  must  have,  food  and  drink.  There  is 
abundance  in  the  world  that  is  wholesome.  But  let  there 
be  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  or  narcotics, — and  often 
there  is  a  craving  for  these, — with  what  tremendous 
severity  is  the  victim  handled !     How  does  the  appetite  in- 
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crease  and  become  inflamed  and  imperious !  How  does  it 
rob  the  man  of  the  desire  for  that  which  is  nutritious  and 
healthful,  and  bind  him  and  goad  him  as  a  very  slave  to 
its  own  gratification !  How  does  it  corrupt  and  disorder 
his  whole  physical  being,  and  harden  his  heart  also,  and 
deaden  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of  his  nature !  How  does 
it  reach  out  also  in  its  retributions  and  destroy  for  him  all 
the  blessedness  and  prosperity  of  home,  and  rob  him  of  the 
respect  of  his  fellowmen,  and  of  his  self-respect  as  well! 
How  does  it  isolate  and  imprison  him,  and  torture  and  de- 
stroy him!  He  becomes  an  Ishmaelite.  Every  man's 
hand  is  turned  against  him,  as  though  war  were  declared 
against  him.  Men  who  want  service,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  advertise  that  for  him  they  have  no  use.  The 
great  corporations  boycott  him  in  advance.  And  how  do 
all  who  are  associated  with  him  suffer  also  because  of  him ! 
The  man  and  the  woman  who  sin  against  the  law  of  the 
family — ^how  do  nature  and  mankind  together  conspire  to 
poison  and  despise  and  repudiate  them !  With  what  awful 
severity  are  those  treated  first  or  last  who  are  lovers  of 
pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God ! 

And  the  internal  smitings  are  as  severe  as  the  external^ 
and  harder  even  to  bear, — ^the  goadings  of  conscience,  the 
stings  of  remorse,  the  sense  of  degradation,  the  inflamed 
and  heated  imaginations,  the  struggles  and  hopings  and 
despairings!  There  is  a  severity  in  sin,  and  a  bitterness 
in  its  fruits,  which  here  and  now  are  awful.  Escape  from 
life  offers  no  relief;  for  escape  from  life  here  is  not  escape 
from  self,  nor  from  moral  beings  like  ourselves,  nor  from 
God. 

And  this  divine  severity  with  respect  to  individuals  in 
given  conditions  is  only  representative,  as  we  know,  of  the 
severity  of  God  with  respect  to  groups  of  individuals  or- 
ganized in  societies  and  nations  where  like  conditions  exist 

We  look  to  India  as  it  was,  and  as  to  a  great  extent  it 
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still  is.  There  caste  is  to  be  found,  and  infanticide,  and 
cliild-niarriag;e,  and  wife-burning,  and  the  nameless  horrors 
and  sufferings  attendant  upon  the  really  religious  life  of  that 
people.  Why  all  these  horrors?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  error  in  the  spirit  and  truth  and  form 
of  their  religion.  And  into  this  error,  for  the  most  part, 
the  people  were  bom.  They  know  no  better.  Is  not  God 
severe  upon  religious  error,  even  that  which  is  the  result  of 
ignorance?  The  very  worst  forms  of  heathenism,  canni- 
balism itself  even  as  we  are  told,  have  a  religious  founda- 
tion and  significance.  It  is  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
falsehood  in  religion. 

We  look  to  Turkey.  That  country  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Its  people  ought  to  dwell  together  in  unity  and  in  peace. 
Why  is  it  barren  and  waste?  Why  does  the  blood  of  the 
thousands  of  the  massacred  cry  to  God  unavenged  from 
the  ground,  and  the  orphaned  mourn  without  hope  for  their 
martyred  parents?  What  a  position  of  ignominy  and  ab- 
horrence does  Turkey  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth!  Spain  is  hardly  behind  Mohammedan  Turkey. 
Why  are  her  colonies  east  and  west  in  rebellion,  her  peo- 
ples rent  in  warring  factions,  and  her  wealth  squandered 
to  bankruptcy?  Why  have  these  United  States  been 
driven  to  break  the  friendly  relations  of  generations,  to  arm 
to  the  teeth,  spend  wealth  in  warships  and  in  the  equip- 
ment of  armies,  and  give  of  her  sons  for  the  conflict  which 
is  waging?  All  these  things  come  because  of  offenses. 
There  has  been  a  false  or  merely  formal  religion,  the  prac- 
tical denial  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  a  petty  and  puerile  pride,  the  selfish  seeking  of 
personal  and  dynastic  ends  instead  of  the  enlightenment 
and  elevation  and  blessing  of  the  people.  And  certain  it 
is  that  on  such  things,  and  on  such  peoples,  God  is  hard. 
He   is  a  consuming  fire.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
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wrath  of  God.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  drinking  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

When -we  magnify,  as  we  should,  the  love  of  God,  let  us 
not  forget  that  these  are  facts  of  appalling  significance. 
They  are  not  mere  figures  of  speech.  And  all  of  the  ills 
and  evils  which  come  as  consequences  of  human  acts,  are 
they  not  of  the  same  character, — revelations  of  the  severity 
of  God? 

I  know  that  this  fact  of  severity  is  one  that  we  dislike  to 
connect  with  our  thought  of  God,  and  that  there  are  many 
who  are  accustomed  to  deny  that  God  has  anything  to  do 
with  these  withholdings  and  inflictions.  With  the  woe  of 
intemperance  and  immorality,  and  with  the  riot  and  wreck 
of  war,  it  is  said  that  God  has  nothing  to  do.  All  these 
are  but  the  outcome  of  the  wickedness  of  men.  And  there 
is  truth  in  the  disclaimer.  These  ills  do  not  come  from 
God  without  the  agency  of  men.  Men  do  produce  the 
conditions ;  but  when  men  have  produced  the  conditions, 
God,  working  through  the  laws  and  forces  which  he  has 
ordained,  produces  the  results.  It  is  divinely  ordered  that 
if  men  will  cut  themselv^  off  from  the  vine  they  shall 
wither  as  branches  and  be  consumed.  In  a  universe  in- 
stinct with  the  presence  and  power  of  God  these  retribu- 
tory  results  cannot  be  apart  from  him.  They  are  the  ex- 
pression of  his  judgment  of  those  who,  by  what  they  are 
and  by  what  they  do,  are  guilty  of  the  offenses  which  pro- 
voke the  retributions.  They  are  the  revelations  of  God  in 
and  through  the  laws  which  he  has  established  as  the  laws 
of  life.  By  his  judgments  God  gives  expression  to  the 
honor  in  which  he  holds  his  own  laws,  and  to  the  abhor- 
rence in  which  he  holds  those  who  violate  them. 
Such  retributions  are  not  less  the  work  of  God  because 
they  are  inflicted  automatically,  through  the  operations  of 
the  violated  laws  themselves.  The  man  who  plans  and 
sets  his  torpedo  so  that  his  enemy's  ship  shall  strike  it  and 
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be  sunk  by  it  while  he  is  at  a  distance,  is  as  truly  the  des- 
troyer of  the  vessel  as  though  the  work  were  done  by  his 
own  hand.  It  is  done  by  his  mind  and  skill  and  purpose. 
So  also  it  is  with  these  retributions  which  seem  to  us  to  be 
merely  natural.  They  are  inflicted  because  God  in  his 
wisdom  and  skill  has  so  made  this  world  and  us  who  live 
in  it  that  when  the  conditions  are  realized  the  blow  of  ret- 
ribution falls  according  to  his  purpose. 

But,  turning  to  the  side  of  the  divine  goodness,  let  us 
ask  ourselves  if  we  would  be  willing,  all  things  considered, 
to  have  our  heavenly  Father  any  less  severe  than  he  is? 
Were  the  order  of  things  in  this  world  to  be  so  changed 
•that  these  withholdings  and  inflictions  and  retributions 
could  never  be  suffered  by  mankind  under  any  conditions, 
could  we  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  goodness? 

Doubtless  our  first  impulse  is  to  answer,  "  yes,"  to  this 
question.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  sever- 
ity is  shown  only  under  certain  conditions.  What  are 
those  conditions?  Conditions  of  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  our  being,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  always.  It  is 
transgression  upon  the  track  of  which  retribution  follows. 
Obedience  never  brings  woe,  but  always  blessing.  Would 
we  have  it  otherwise?  Would  it  please  us  to  have  a  con- 
dition of  things  in  which  it  would  be  equally  well  with  us 
whatever  we  might  be  or  do, — ^however  carefully  we  might 
keep,  or  flagrantly  we  might  break,  the  laws  of  our  being? 
Would  we  like  to  have  bodies  which  would  be  affected 
alike  by  foods  and  poisons ;  minds  which  would  never 
cause  us  to  suffer  because  of  ignorance ;  consciences  which 
would  never  rebuke  our  wrong-doing;  social  conditions 
in  which  infidelity  and  hatred  would  have  no  other  effect 
than  do  fidelity  and  love ;  and  souls  to  which  it  would  be 
all  the  same  whether  God  is  supreme  with  us  or  repudiated 
altogether? 

If  this  is  our  desire,  it  becomes  us  to  ask  ourselves  what 
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kind  of  persons  we  really  wish  to  be.  Certainly  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  the  moral  and  social  beings  that  we  now  are. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  beings  with  the  powers  and  possibil- 
ities which  we  now  possess.  But  we  must  wish  to  be 
something  very  different  and  less, — moUusks  or  sponges  or 
beings  inconceivable  and  impossible,  instead  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  highest  conceivable  blessing,  both  for  this  world  and 
for  the  world  to  come,  is  for  us  to  be  just  what  we  are  made 
to  be  when  we  obey  in  spirit  and  act  the  laws  of  our  be- 
ing? What  better  thing  is  there  for  us  in  this  life  of  the 
flesh  than  that  which  comes  when  we  are  fed  with  the  food 
that  is  convenient  for  us,  delivered  from  the  peril  and  bond-' 
age  and  suffering  of  poisons  and  narcotics,  and  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  fullness  of  health  and  vigor? 

In  the  possibilities  of  the  social  life,  what  is  there  better 
than  these  relations  and  ties  and  institutions  which  God 
has  ordained,  and  in  which  heart  is  united  to  heart,  and 
life  to  life,  in  fidelity  and  love?  The  suffering  of  the  in- 
nocent because  of  the  guilty,  which  seems  so  hard  and  al- 
most unjust, — ^how  manifestly  is  it  due  to  the  fact  <rf  just 
that  strength  and  solidarity  and  tenderness  of  the  social 
relations  which  make  supreme  social  blessedness  possible 
where  there  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  righteousness  and  love ! 

And  in  all  the  broader  relations  of  men  is  there  anything 
better  conceivable  than  that  which  would  be  realized  were 
the  Golden  Rule  to  become  the  practical  rule  of  life  for  in- 
dividuals and  nations  ?  Where  then  would  there  be  the 
possibility  of  war?  What  marvelous  possibilities  of  peace 
and  universal  prosperity  would  be  opened  up ! 

Then,  as  the  life  and  inspiration  of  all,  let  there  be  obe- 
dience to  the  simple  law  of  the  religious  life, — love  su- 
preme to  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Is 
there  anything  better  conceivable  for  such  beings  as  arc 
we,  and  in  such  a  world  as  this,  than  is  thus  offered?    But 
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it  is  all  conditioned,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  our  obedience 
to  these  laws  of  our  being,  which  are  the  laws  of  God ;  and 
from  these  laws  retributions,  in  case  of  their  violation,  are 
inseparable. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  seem  to  us  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  laws  might  be  changed,  we  ourselves  remain- 
ing as  we  are.  But  this,  again,  is  to  desire  an  impossibil- 
ity. Let  the  laws  of  our  being  be  so  changed  that  their 
violation  would  bring  no  penalty,  what  then  ?  The  order 
of  the  universe  would  be  broken  up,  the  government  of 
God  would  be  destroyed,  and  all  things  resolved  back  into 
anarchy  and  chaos.  A  world  in  which  there  should  be  no 
right  and  no  wrong,  no  friendship  and  no  hatred,  no  food 
and  no  poison,  where  all  should  be  as  each,  and  each  as 
all,  would  mean  the  dethronement  of  God,  the  destruction 
of  the  universe,  and  the  annihilation  of  man  himself.  Such 
are  the  absurdities  into  which  we  find  ourselves  running 
when  we  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  existing  order. 
These  laws  of  God — physical,  social,  moral,  and  spiritual — 
are  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  goodness  and  grace. 
And  the  severity  of  the  Almighty  in  the  infliction  of  suf- 
fering when  laws  are  violated,  the  physical  sufferings 
which  follow  physical  sin,  the  social  disorders  and  woes, 
and  the  strifes  and  awful  wars  with  their  terrible  losses 
and  bereavements,  are  exhibitions  also  of  the  divine  love. 
In  these  severities  God  himself  stands  guard  over  the  stu- 
pendous interests  which  are  involved  in  the  keeping  of  his  . 
commandments.  Retributions  are  divine  warnings.  Suf- 
fering because  of  sin  is  the  danger-signal  which  tells  of 
peril.  It  is  intended  to  lead  us  to  study  to  know  what  is 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  pilot  and  pioneer  to  new  discov- 
eries of  the  hidden  blessings  of  the  divine  storehouse.  And 
in  our  moral  helplessness  and  unwillingness  the  divine  se- 
verity is  intended  to  lead  us  to  Christ  our  personal  Deliv- 
erer and  Saviour. 
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The  most  wonderful  spectacle  which  this  world  presents 
is  the  cross  of  Christ  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  ages,  pro- 
claiming forever  the  gospel  of  hope,  pledging  deliverance 
from  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  sin  through  faith,  and  giv- 
ing the  assurance  of  life  and  blessing  to  whosoever  will  ac- 
cept the  Christ  who  was  dead  and  is  alive  forevermore. 
And  it  is  by  the  sufEerings  which  sin  inflicts  that  men  are 
led  to  look  to  Christ,  even  as  the  serpent-stung  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  were  led  by  their  sufEerings  to  look  to  the 
brazen  serpent  lifted  up  at  God's  command  by  Moses  in 
the  midst  of  the  camp. 

Whatever  may  be  our  use  of  them,  such  are  the  pur- 
poses which  the  chastisements  of  the  Almighty  are  intend- 
ed to  serve.  And  for  them  they  call  upon  us  to  thank 
God.  What  would  this  world  be  were  the  severities  of  it 
so  eliminated  that  men  could  feel  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear?  How  certain  is  it  that  Christ  would  be  ignored,  that 
God  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  laws  of  God  disregarded, 
and  that  society  would  degenerate  into  heathenism !  How 
certain  is  it  that  there  would  be  universal  death,  instead  of 
the  present  hope  and  promise  and  dawn  of  life !  God  is 
love,  but  God  is  not  weak.  God  is  love,  but  he  is  not 
sentimental.  God  pities  and  will  save  unto  the  uttermost 
the  repentant,  but  he  will  not  condone  sin.  Were  God  to 
do  this,  he  would  cease  to  be  love,  and  to  be  God.  Love 
is  kindly,  but  it  is  positive  and  true  to  the  right  It  is 
patient  and  forbearing,  but  it  is  also  stalwart  and  in- 
tense in  its  indignations.  It  can  withhold  the  blow 
when  it  is  right,  but  it  can  also  strike.  Severity  is  the 
divine  protest  against  wrong,  and  the  divine  appeal  for 
obedience  and  righteousness.  It  is  the  severity  of  God 
which  reveals  the  divine  earnestness,  and  which,  being 
lighted  up  and  interpreted  by  his  love,  awes  us  and  hum- 
bles us  and  leads  us  to  a  godly  fear.  And  in  these  days 
of  increasing  lawlessness  and  of  increasing   retributions, 
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have  we,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  a  greater  need  than 
^this,  that  we  increase  in  the  fear  of  God, 

*'  I^est  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 
In  the  face  of  the  forces  of  the  Almighty,  how  puny  is  the 
power  of  man !  How  insignificant  are  the  pomp  and  might 
of  the  greatest  of  the  navies  and  the  strongest  of  the  arm- 
ies I  And  if  we  are  against  the  laws  of  God,  instead  of  for 
and  with  them,  where  is  our  hope  ? 

"Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.  Behold  then  the  good- 
ness and  severity  of  God ;  toward  them  that  fell,  severity ; 
but  toward  thee,  God's  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in  his 
goodness:  otherwise  thou  also  shalt  be  cut  oflF." 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

HOMERIC  ORATORY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  U>RBNZO  SEARS,  I^.H.D. 


No  reader  of  the  Homeric  poems  can  fail  to  observe  the 
prominence  which  is  given  to  the  speech  of  one  and  an- 
other of  the  principal  actors  in  these  stories  of  war  and  ad- 
venture. The  narrative,  to  be  sure,  is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  writer,  but  in  its  movement,  and  contributing  to 
that  movement,  the  element  of  spoken  sentiment,  opinion, 
convictioji,  and  emotion  is  a  large  and  important  factor.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  verses  are  declara- 
tions of  this  hero  or  that  deity  about  other  heroes  and  other 
deities ;  about  events  and  plottings,  about  the  conduct  <rf 
war  and  the  issue  of  battles,  and  about  adventures  by  sea 
and  land. 

The  presumption  is  that  these  speeches  are  mainly  the 
creation  of  a  single  poet,  or  in  any  case  compiled  and  re- 
vised by  him.  But  for  such  composition  there  must  have 
been  examples  and  types  approximating  as  nearly  to  his 
version  as  the  ships  and  chariots,  the  shields  and  speais,  he 
describes,  resembled  those  in  actual  use,  or  as  the  heroes 
he  calls  by  name  resembled  those  of  his  own  or  a  former 
age.  Such  being  the  case,  the  complacent  mind  of  this 
century  is  surprised  that  twenty-seven  hundred  years  ago 
so  good  examples  of  public  speech  were  possible  as  reali- 
ties or  creations  of  literature,  and  the  conceit  of  a  genera- 
tion which  calls  itself  the  inheritor  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  all  time  is  lowered  by  reflections  upon  th^s  attainment  of 
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at  least  one  pristine  people.  Then  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Epics  of  Homer  are  the  surviving  monuments  of 
a  literary  age  unsurpassed  in  vigor  and  beauty,  standing 
apart  in  the  grandeur  of  isolation — a  Mount  St.  Elias  amid 
low  foot-hills  and  surrounding  levels. 

Discussion  of  Homeric  questions  suggested  by  any  allu- 
sion to  the  poems  must  be  waived  for  once.  The  probable 
date  of  the  Trojan  war,  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  the 
time  of  Homer,  the  material  upon  which  he  worked,  his 
relation  to  predecessors  and  successors,  the  very  personal- 
ity of  the  poet  himself, — all  these  and  similar  questions 
must  be  left  to  whom  they  may  most  concern.  For  the 
present  purpose  it  is  enough  that  a  literature  called  by  the 
name  of  Homer  exists,  and  that  in  it  a  certain  form  of  com- 
position abounds,  corresponding  to  the  reputed  character 
of  the  speakers,  and  consistent  with  their  varying  moods 
and  the  differing  occasions  which  inspired  their  speech. 
In  these  respepts  the  epic  poet  surpassed  later  writers  in 
the  dramatic  virtue  of  losing  himself  in  the  individual  pe- 
culiarities of  his  characters,  much  more,  for  example,  than 
the  great  historians  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  whose  re- 
puted or  imputed  orations  of  generals  and  ambassadors  are 
a  prominent  feature  of  their  narrations,  but  betray  consid- 
erable uniformity  of  style  and  structure.  In  Homer,  on 
the  contrary,  the  utterances  of  Achilles  are  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  Agamemnon,  nor  does  Ulysses  speak  like  Nestor. 
Diomed's  manner  is  not  that  of  Ajax  Telamon,  nor  do  Hec- 
tor*s  deeds  surpass  Paris's  exploits  more  than  his  words  ex- 
cel his  brother's  in  nobility  of  spirit. 

The  standards  by  which  the  speakers  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  are  to  be  rated  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
any  subsequent  age.  The  first  canon  of  just  criticism 
should  place  the  listener  by  the  ships  of  the  Argives,  upon 
the  towers  of  IHum,  or  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  and  in  the 
assembly  of  Ithaca.     The  critic  will  step  out  of  .the  town- 
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meeting  of  the  Saxon  into  the  council  of  the  Greeks,  and 
from  parliament  and  congress  he  will  turn  an  historic  im- 
agination back  twenty-seven  centuries  to  the  agora  and  the 
army  by  the  Dardanian  shore  of  the  Hellespont  If,  how- 
ever, he  insists  that  there  are  timeless  tests  which  he  has  a 
right  to  apply  to  the  oratory  of  any  age,  it  may  be  discov- 
ered that  the  speaking  men  of  the  eighth  century  before 
our  era  can  abide  such  tests  as  creditably  as  the  modem 
general  who  is  expected  to  harangue  his  troops  in  the 
field,  join  in  the  council  of  war,  or  possibly  speak  in  the 
legislative  assembly  in  later  years.  For  it  will  be  borae 
in  mind  that  the  Greek  and  Trojan  orators  were  chiefe  of 
the  host,  and  that  an  upstart  speaker  from  the  ranks  would 
not  have  been  in  accord  with  Homer^s  sense  of  propriety, 
The  common  soldier  was  always  a  listener,  or  at  best  a 
critic  who  used  his  voice  chiefly  in  shouting  approbation 
or  murmuring  dissent.  At  his  worst  he  was  Thcrsites, 
whose  scurrility  brought  a  stafE  down  upon  his  shoulders. 
And  in  his  ordinary  capacity  he  was  told  to  "keep  still 
and  hear  what  others  say,  thy  betters  far:  for  thou  art  good 
for  naught,  of  small  account  in  council  or  in  fight"  Such 
was  the  kingly  estimate  of  democratic  babblers.  It  was 
also  Homer's.  Accordingly  he  makes  his  best  oratory  a 
royal  thing,  going  hand  in  hand  with  princely  achieve- 
ment He  thus  voices  a  ruling  idea  of  his  race  and  time, 
that  to  be  good  in  counsel,  as  to  be  valiant  in  battle,  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  men.  More  than  three  cen- 
turies must  elapse  before  the  aristocracy  of  eloquence 
should  be  merged  in  the  popular  discussion  by  all  citizens 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  city.  But  in  the  heroic  age 
the  gift  of  noble  speech  belonged  to  noblemen.  The  use 
they  made  of  it  corresponds  to  the  patrician  character,  and 
also  to  the  personal  traits  of  these  first  gentlemen  of  their 
respective  realms,  coming  from  Pylos  and  Salamis,  from 
Argos  and  Mycenae,  from  Argolis  and  Crete ;  and  on  the 
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Trojan  ^ide  from  Dardanum  and  Abydos,  Arisba  and  Lycia, 
and  Ilium  itself. 

What  these  knightly  men  were  in  battle,  Homer  re- 
counts with  a  realism  which  jars  upon  the  military  taste 
of  an  age  which  murders  the  enemy  at  a  distance  made  re- 
spectful by  the  inventions  of  science.  But  it  cannot  deny 
personal  courage  to  warriors  who  faced  each  other  in  hand- 
to-hand  encounters  with  spear  and  sword  and  stone.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit  appears  in  their  speech,  and  the 
qualities  which  made  them  valiant  in  war  gave  effective- 
ness to  their  words  in  the  military  council  and  before  the 
larger  audience  of  the  assembled  host 

Contributing  to  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  to  be 
presently  mentioned,  is  the  circumstance  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  speeches  are  spoken  in  debate,  or  between 
man  and  man,  or,  less  seldom,  from  a  leader  to  his  imme- 
diate comrades  and  followers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
address  of  one  person  to  an  impressive  audience.  In  these 
debates  may  be  observed  the  characteristics  of  the  best  de- 
liberative oratory.  Each  speaker  contributes  to  the  full 
discussion  of  the  point  at  issue.  What  escapes  one  is 
seized  by  another.  Each  opposing  view  is  met  squarely 
and  without  the  cheap  answer  of  ridicule.  Fallacies  are 
scarce.  Rejoinders  are  numerous  but  weighty,  and,  if 
sometimes  bitter,  they  have  sufficient  cause.  Even  across 
the  line  of  battle,  iEneas  answers  Achilles'  lofty  speech, 
saying:  "Cease  we  now  like  babbling  fools  to  prate;  for 
glibly  runs  the  tongue,  and  can  discourse  at  will  in  every 
vein ;  wide  is  the  range  of  language,  and  such  words  as  one 
may  speak,  himself  may  hear  returned.  What  need  that 
we  should  insults  interchange  like  women  who  some  pal- 
try quarrel  wage,  scolding  and  brawling  in  the  public 
street."     *  He  said,  and  hurled  his  brazen  spear.' 

A  charge  which  is  backed  by  evident  truth  is  accepted 
with  honorable  grace,  and  wordy  war  is  stopped  before  it 
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b^ns  to  lose  dignity  and  descend  to  bickering.  In  the 
great  controversy  of  the  principals  in  the  Iliad,  the  side 
of  justice  and  right  prevails  at  last  by  cordial  agreement 
On  lesser  occasions  the  wiser  counsel  commonly  triumphs, 
whether  advocated  by  few  or  many,  and  receives  the  sup- 
port of  all,  if  not  their  sympathy.  It  is  only  in  ungov- 
emed  Ithaca  that  a  dissenting  party  bolt  from  an  assembly 
which  had  not  been  convened  for  twenty  years. 

From  these  heroic  men,  dealing  at  first  hand  with  friends 
and  foes,  may  be  expected,  as  the  first  note  of  their  speech, 
an  uncompromising  plainness  and  directness.  Having  defi- 
nite opinions  and  beliefs,  they  make  them  clear  by  straight- 
forward expression.  No  ambiguity  is  needed,  no  duplicity 
or  diplomacy  requiring  double-faced  phrases.  Even  the 
wily  Ulysses'  arts  do  not  include  dissembling  speech  with 
his  equals.  These  peers  in  the  Achaean  league  against 
Troy  say  to  each  other  what  they  mean,  and  mean  what 
they  say.  It  is  also  received  in  the  same  spirit.  One  oJ 
Lord  Bacon's  biographers  suggests  that  this  would  be  a 
better  world  if  every  man  should  tell  his  neighbor  what  he 
thinks  of  him.  Probably  no  age  has  come  nearer  than  the 
heroic  to  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  this  recommendation. 
And  yet  evidences  of  friction  on  this  account  are  few,  after 
the  stormy  quarrel  of  the  first  Iliad,  where  Achilles'  re- 
proaches of  Agamemnon  show  the  incompetency  of  words 
to  voice  his  righteous  indignation  for  a  public  and  unmer- 
ited insult.  Later  he  confesses  the  folly  of  perpetuating 
his  resentment  Other  Greeks  accept  personal  criticism  in 
a  heroic  way,  as  Diomed  does  in  silence,  "submissive  to 
the  monarch's  stem  rebuke,"  or  as  Paris  in  his  words  to 
Hector,  "I  own  thy  censure  just"  Ulysses  alone  chafes 
once,  as  becomes  a  prince  who  is  called  "master  of  all 
tricky  arts,"  and  tells  the  king  that  his  words  are  empty 
wind ;  but  Atrides'  smile  and  apology  restore  him.  The 
Trojan  Hector,  too,  makes  no  retort  when  his  wisdom  is 
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compared  unfavorably  with  his  valor  by  Polydamas ;  and 
when  he  himself  loads  Paris  with  contempt,  that  squire  of 
dames  receives  his  scoring  with  his  accustomed  grace  and 
some  humility.  Thus  in  debate  and  in  colloquy  every- 
thing is  free,  straightforward,  and  above-board.  Hard 
blows  may  be  given,  but  they  are  taken  or  returned  with- 
out abiding  resentment  and  cherished  hate.  There  is  the 
truth  and  frankness  of  a  race  in  its  childhood,  made  up  of 
men  in  their  manhood, — the  speech  of  a  nobility  with 
which  is  always  present  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige.  Di- 
omed  considers  it  his  duty  and  his  right  to  confront  the 
folly  <rf  the  king;  Patroclus  charges  his  best  friend,  Achil- 
les, with  hard-heartedness  and  stubbornness;  Nestor  pre- 
sumes upon  his  years  to  tell  Diomed  that,  eminent  as  he  is 
in  war  and  in  council,  his  youth  has  not  apprehended  the 
end  and  object  of  debate,  and  then  with  his  customary  self- 
complacency  declares  that  he  will  go  through  the  entire 
subject  to  the*  satisfaction  of  everybody.  It  may  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  Nestor  is  by  no  means  the  only  exam- 
ple of  a  complacent  self-esteem.  They  all  estimate  them- 
selves highly  with  a  knightly  measure  of  self-respect,  and 
announce  this  sentiment  without  reserve.  Achilles  alone 
confesses  his  inequality  to  others  in  debate, — as  the  chief 
orator  of  the  Iliad  could  afford  to,  since  no  one  would 
agree  with  him  in  his  generous  self-depreciation. 

In  all  the  discussions  of  both  epics  is  exhibited  the  gift 
of  public  speech  at  its  best  in  what  may  be  termed  its  nat- 
ural phase.  Nine  or  ten  generations  must  come  and  go 
before  an  art  should  be  evolved  extending  this  native 
power  to  lesser  men  according  to  their  talents  and  their 
diligence  in  improving  them.  Demosthenes  will  toil  by 
lamplight,  Isocrates  will  labor  ten  years  over  an  artistic 
oration ;  but  in  this  age  of  bronze  each  chieftain  utters  the 
thoughts  of  his  soul  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  Not  in 
simpleness,  however.     If  art  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  or 
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even  an  improvement  upon  it,  the  type  will  have  some 
features  of  the  copy.  These  may  be  idealized  but  not  de- 
stroyed. The  wilderness  must  have  the  hills  and  the  for- 
ests, the  rocks  and  the  streams,  of  the  cultivated  landscape, 
and  natural  oratory  will  contain  the  elements  which  are 
fundamental  in  cultured  eloquence.  Primitive  expression 
is  not  necessarily  privative  and  partial,  weak  and  imperfect 
It  is  of tener  defective  in  manner  than  wanting  in  force  and 
efficiency.  This  has  been  observed  already  in  the  efficacy 
of  straightforward  speech  between  open-hearted  men. 

To  this  directness  may  be  added  a  second  cardinal  virtue 
of  persuasiveness.  According  to  the  later  science,  persua- 
sion to  action  is  the  end  of  all  public  speech  beyond  that 
which  informs  or  amuses.  Included  in  this  is  argumenta- 
tion, but  only  as  a  single  step  toward  conviction,  and  operat- 
ive chiefly  with  cultivated  minds.  Many  of  these  have 
been  logically  convinced  of  obligations  who  have  not  been 
persuaded  to  fulfill  them.  With  a  primitive  people,  there- 
fore, and  even  with  a  cultured,  persuasion,  by  whatever 
methods  accomplished,  has  been  regarded  as  the  triumph 
of  eloquence.  Homer  was  enough  of  an  orator  not  to  need 
a  logician  to  tell  him  this.  Instead,  he  gave  points  to  Ar- 
istotle. And  to  his  heroes  he  gave  the  faculty  of  persua- 
sive speech. 

It  must  suffice  within  the  present  limits  to  illustrate  this 
statement  by  their  efforts  in  the  one  instance  in  which, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  chief  speakers  failed. 
To  persuade  Achilles  to  leave  his  tent  and  join  forces  with 
Agamemnon  was  a  task  greater  than  to  win  over  a  major- 
ity in  council,  or  to  turn  back  homesick  troops  from 
launching  their  ships.  To  this  doubtful  undertaking  the 
best  available  talent  is  deputed.  Nestor  nominates  the  en- 
voys, having  first  by  his  own  prudent  and  authoritative 
counsel  brought  the  king  to  terms,  adding  many  a  direc- 
tion to  the  embassy  "how  best  to  soften  Peleus'  matchless 
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son."  But  lie  himself  stays  behind,  remembering  perhaps 
the  first  day  of  the  wrath  when  his  conciliating  interven- 
tion was  of  no  avail.  He  will  let  Ulysses  and  Phoenix  and 
Ajax  make  a  second  attempt,  being  Achilles'  best  loved 
friends.  Addressing  him  in  the  above  order  upon  the 
crucial  issue  of  the  war,  persuasion  is  their  single  object 
Every  other  form  of  discourse  is  subservient  to  their  direct 
appeal  to  motives  which  lie  nearest  the  will  of  the  stub- 
born chieftain.  First  "the  man  of  many  devices"  tries 
one  and  another  of  them.  Greek  fear  of  Trojans  close  at 
hand,  led  by  raging  Hector  who  can  be  turned  back  by 
Achilles  alone,  should  appeal  to  his  patriotism  and  his 
pride;  his  future  happiness  will  be  destroyed  by  remorse; 
his  filial  sentiment  is  to  be  aroused  by  recalling  a  father's 
words;  his  cupidity  by  Agamemnon's  promised  gifts;  pity 
for  all  other  Greeks  excited ;  honor  even  as  to  a  God  will 
be  paid ;  his  revenge  gratified  in  a  triumph  over  Hector. 
Ulysses  the  many-sided  had  approached  his  friend  on  every 
side,  to  be  rebufEed  in  the  end,  and  told  to  take  back  an 
answer  whose  frank  opening  was :  "  Him  as  the  gates  of 
hell  my  soul  abhors,  whose  outward  words  his  inmost 
thoughts  conceal."  Then  the  aged  Phoenix,  trusting  to 
a  foster-father's  place  near  the  hero's  heart,  reminds  him 
of  boyhood  days ;  that  renowned  men  and  gods  have  been 
mollified;  that  he  who  had  swayed  others'  hearts  should 
himself  be  moved;  by  best  loved  friends;  for  honor's 
sake;  and  "by  love  for  me,  thy  reverend  sire."  It  is  the 
climax  of  persuasive  affection,  and  the  invitation  to  stay 
and  postpone  decision  till  morning  shows  that  Achilles' 
heart  had  been  touched. 

Blunt  Ajax,  in  the  failure  which  he  sees  to  be  immi- 
nent, blurts  out  his  opinion  of  such  obduracy,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  an  ambassage  from  all  the  host,  reminds 
him  once  more  of  the  gifts,  and  of  the  envoy's  friendship. 
Achilles  assures  Ajax  that  his  message  is  full  of  truth,  but 
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is  also  in  vain.  Persuasion  failed,  but  the  power  and  value 
and  variety  of  its  elements  are  enhanced  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking.  By  these  best  qualities  the  greatness 
of  the  wrong  and  the  bitterness  of  the  wrath  were  to  be 
measured  and  emphasized.  And  if  such  persuasiveness 
failed,  of  what  avail  would  have  been  description,  exposi- 
tion, or  argumentation?  The  a  fortiori  is  attempted  once 
or  twice,  but  Achilles  little  recks  of  what  men  or  gods 
have  done.  Just  one  element  was  wanting  to  crown  this 
great  oratorical  episode  with  success,  that  is  the  ethical, — 
the  moral  power  of  justice  done.  When  that  was  accom- 
plished by  the  king's  admission  of  the  wrong  he  had  com- 
mitted, persuasion  was  easy ;  but  the  full  power  of  Homer- 
ic oratory  had  been  put  forth  and  the  glory  of  it  estab- 
lished for  all  generations.  It  could  not  have  been  so  great 
if  the  despair  of  success  had  been  less  than  it  was  when 
the  embassy  returned. 

There  are  other  features  besides  directness  of  address 
and  persuasiveness  of  appeal  in  the  deliberative  oratory  of 
Homer.  Picturesque  description  of  fatherland  and  the 
scenes  of  childhood ;  reminiscent  narration  stirring  ances- 
tral pride ;  adventures  recounted,  stimulating  valor  and  ex- 
citing emulation, — all  working  mightily  on  the  hearts  of 
an  emotional  race, whose  unspeculative  minds  would  have 
wandered  from  the  close-linked  subtleties  of  a  later  logic. 
A  primitive  ad  hominem  in  its  varied  forms,  from  man  to 
man,  was  what  they  employed  freely  and  took  without  re- 
sentment. If  they  could  not  reply  in  kind  they  yielded 
with  grace.  And  about  all  their  interchange  of  views 
there  was  a  largeness  of  comprehension  and  a  natural  dig- 
nity which  belongs  to  an  early  civilization  having  im- 
mense possibilities  in  succeeding  centuries. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  enumeration  of  general  char- 
acteristics it  is  time  to  turn  to  individual  traits  in  the 
speeches  which  constitute  the  larger  part  of  Homeric  elo- 
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quence.  As  in  the  conduct  of  the  War  and  the  Wander- 
ing they  belong  to  a  few  chieftains  of  strong  personality, — 
the  majority  of  whom  the  Poet,  with  a  natural  patriotism, 
ranges  on  the  Grecian  side.  Of  these  Achilles  holds  the 
primacy  in  words  as  in  deeds.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
Contention  of  the  first  Iliad,  the  Rejection  in  the  ninth, 
and  the  Reconciliation  in  the  nineteenth.  In  these  three 
progressive  acts,  bordering  upon  the  tragic,  the  movement 
in  its  beginning,  continuation,  and  conclusion  is  principal- 
ly maintained  by  the  masterly  oratory  of  the  son  of  Peleus 
rather  than  by  his  deeds,  since  he  remained  inactive  all 
this  time  in  his  tent  and  by  his  black  ships. 

To  appreciate  his  utterances  a  just  view  must  be  taken 
of  the  offense  he  resented,  and  this  according  to  the  judi- 
cial and  ethical  standards  of  an  age  long  previous  to  the 
publication  of  a  gospel  of  good  for  evil.  In  that  time  the 
sense  of  injustice  done  was  in  no  danger  of  being  dulled  by 
confounding  it  with  the  later  duty  of  forgiveness.  Repa- 
ration, or  else  retribution,  followed  wrong  as  a  shadow,  and 
atonement  was  not  remitted  in  overlooking  crime  or  ex- 
plaining it  away.  It  was  the  time  when  men  were  learn- 
ing the  antipodal  position  of  right  and  wrong — a  lesson 
which  may  be  forgotten  amidst  maudlin  philanthropies 
and  sheltering  casuistries.  Achilles'  wrath  was  not,  there- 
fore, a  petulant  sulking,  but  a  just  and  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  his  ignominious  and  infamous  disgrace  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief before  the  contending  armies,  and  without 
the  remonstrance  of  his  brother  officers,  Nestor  alone  ex- 
cepted. He  knew  his  natural  superiority  to  the  son  of 
Atreus,  and  that  there  was  no  divine  right  of  kings  to  rob. 
Accordingly  a  godlike  sense  of  outrage  becomes  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  speech,  since  Heaven  forbade  him  to  draw  his 
sword,  but  allowed  him  to  arraign  the  king  with  bitter 
words.  Invective  was  the  natural  form  they  took;  re- 
proach, accusation,  reproof,  censure,  and  scorn,  such  as  has 
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been  matched  since  only  in  the  high  places  of  eloquence. 
"  Cowardly,  plundering  despot  of  slaves,  the  time  shall 
come  when,  bereft  of  troops,  impotent  and  despairing  thy 
soul  shall  mourn  this  dishonor  cast  on  me  thy  bravest  war- 
rior. Take  this  best  prize  of  mine,  but  touch  no  other  lest 
thy  life  blood  reek  upon  my  spear."  Such  are  the  crests 
on  the  torrent  of  indignation  which  rolls  on  with  steadied 
impetuosity,  without  overflow  or  dissipating  shallows. 
There  is  no  frothy  incoherence  in  his  princely  anger.  His 
speech  and  his  vengeance  have  deep  reserves  of  power  in 
things  unsaid  and  undone.  Like  his  half-sheathed  sword, 
his  speech  and  wrath  are  half  restrained.  They  do  not 
shatter  themselves  with  insensate  fury,  but  keep  their 
strength  till  the  wrong  is  righted. 

In  the  Rejection,  another  aspect  of  Achilles'  speech  is 
displayed.  Fifteen  days  have  elapsed  since  the  king's  of- 
fense when  the  Embassy  is  sent  to  deliver  its  carefully 
chosen  words.  The  protagonist's  reply  shows  that  his 
wrath  is  past  its  first  outburst,  but  is  still  flowing  with  full 
banks.  The  method  in  his  madness  is  shown  by  the  frank- 
ness of  his  words  in  declaring  his  hatred  of  duplicity  and 
hypocrisy.  With  fine  irony  he  mentions  the  uselessness  of 
toil  in  battle  for  a  king  who  keeps  its  best  spoils  for  him- 
self, and  asks  if  no  mortals  love  their  wives  save  Atreus' 
sons  alone.  "  Then  let  them  alone,  and  without  Achilles 
devise  how  best  to  save  themselves."  With  mocking 
scorn  he  points  to  the  lofty  wall,  the  deep  trench  and  pali- 
sade which  Agamemnon  has  built  to  be,  instead  of  him- 
self, a  defense  against  Hector  and  the  Trojans,  and  in  a 
climax  of  contempt  he  returns  his  answer :  "  He  hath  de- 
ceived and  wronged  me.  Of  him  enough ;  I  pass  him  by 
whom  Jove  hath  robbed  of  sense.  His  gifts  I  loathe  and 
spurn.  Go  bid  the  chiefs  of  Greece  some  better  counsel  to 
devise  to  save  their  ships  and  men."  The  dignity  and 
majesty  of  his  words  and  bearing  are  another  testimony  to 
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Achilles'  preeminence  among  the  Argive  princes.  He  was 
as  great  in  speech  as  in  action. 

Three  days  later^  great  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  dearest 
friemd  has  overwhelmed  the  hatred  for  his  foe,  and  to 
avenge  Patroclus'  death  he  dismisses  resentment  for  wrong^ 
received.  Noble  in  his  indignation,  he  is  nobler  still  in 
abjuration.  Before  the  chieftains  assembled  at  his  call, 
Agamemnon  among  the  rest,  he  attains  the  third  and  high- 
est plane  of  eloquence  in  saying,  "What  hath  been  the 
gain  to  thee  or  me  in  heart-consuming  strife?  Great  is 
the  gain  to  Troy;  but  the  Greeks  will  long  retain  the 
memory  of  our  feud.  Yet  pass  we  that  and  let  us  school 
our  angry  spirits  down.  My  wrath  I  here  abjure."  The 
height  of  graceful  speech  he  reaches  when  he  indorses  Ag- 
amemnon's weak  apology  for  wrongdoing  in  attributing  it 
to  adverse  facts:  "O  Father  Jove,  how  dost  thou  lead 
astray  our  human  judgments!  Atreus'  son  had  ne'er  filled 
my  bosom  with  wrath,  but  that  thy  will  had  predestined 
many  a  valiant  Greek  to  die." 

The  loftiest  reach  of  Achilles'  eloquence  is  in  the  elegy 
over  Patroclus  slain.  "Ne'er  again  shall  I  such  sorrow 
know,  not  though  I  hear  of  my  father's  death,  nor  of  my 
godlike  son's.  My  hope  had  been  that  here  in  Troy  I  was 
doomed  to  die  alone,  and  that  thou,  returned  home  in  safe- 
ty, should  be  to  Neoptolemus  in  place  of  me  his  father." 
Nothing  in  the  literature  of  the  elegy  outside  Homeric  po- 
ems approaches  the  pathos  of  this  lament,  unless  it  be  that 
of  David  over  the  two  who  were  slain  on  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  and  the  echo  of  it  in  Ambrose's  eulogy  upon  Gra- 
tian  and  Valentinian.  In  the  Iliad  itself  this  lamenta- 
tion is  to  be  reckoned  with  the  dirges  of  the  twenty-second 
and  twenty-fourth  books. 

It  is  often  observed  that  Homer  has  employed  every  re- 
source of  his  art  to  make  Achilles'  preeminence  emphatic. 
Prowess  in  arms  would  of  necessity  be  insisted  upon,  but 
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next  to  this,  if  not  equally  with  it,  his  power  in  speech  is 
emphasized.  Accordingly  its  range  is  made  coextensive 
with  the  opulence  of  his  nature,  running  from  the  sobriety 
of  deliberation  to  intensity  of  invective ;  from  light  irony 
to  impassioned  pathos.  He  is  thus  made  the  first  orator  as 
well  as  the  first  warrior  of  the  Iliad. 

Who  is  the  second?  Is  it  that  hero  who  was  to  be  the 
protagonist  of  another  epic,  the  Odyssey?  If  the  point 
of  estimate  be  changed  from  variety  of  speech  to  number 
of  speeches,  and  from  the  deliberative  assembly  to  the  au- 
dience chamber  of  royalty,  Ulysses  will  stand  next  to 
Achilles,  Homer  seems  to  sanction  this  order  by  giving 
him  command  of  the  propitiatory  expedition  to  Chryses, 
and  appointing  him  to  make  the  conciliatory  address.  So 
in  the  embassy  from  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  it  is  Ulysses 
who  makes  the  speech  of  propitiation,  as  he  had  already 
been  sent  to  Troy  with  Menelaus  as  an  ambassador  to  ask 
the  return  of  Helen  before  the  war  began. 

The  principal  feature  of  his  oratory  is  the  general  one 
which  belongs  to  his  character,  its  adaptive  tact,  always 
suited  to  the  occasion.  He  was  not  so  much  greater  than 
the  occasion  as  to  be  its  creator  and  controller,  as  Achilles 
was,  but  by  going  with  its  current  he  often  found  opportu- 
nity to  direct  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Being  thus  equal  to 
every  occasion^  he  became  the  man  of  many  counsels,  a  di- 
rector rather  than  leader,  steering  men  whither  they  felt 
that  they  were  going  of  their  own  accord.  Hence  when 
they  came  to  themselves  they  called  him  the  sage,  the 
crafty,  the  man  of  many  wiles.  His  speech  is  full  of  art 
He  is  a  prototype  of  later  rhetors  and  sophists.  The 
adaptive  art  is  apparent  in  the  midst  of  great  natural  abil- 
ities. His  pledging  Achilles  and  his  compliment  to  the 
"table  spread  nobly"  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech  and 
its  graceful  transition  is  worthy  of  an  accomplished  ambas- 
sador at  a  state  dinner.     The  succeeding  steps  of  his  ad- 
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dress  have  already  been  indicated.  The  rest  of  his  speeches 
in  the  Iliad  are  shorter,  but  always  in  harmony  with  his 
character.  In  the  Odyssey,  however,  there  is  abundant 
discourse  of  his,  enough  to  make  him  Homer's  chief  spokes- 
man when  the  number  of  his  speeches  is  considered. 

The  nature  of  this  poem  necessarily  gives  a  different 
tone  to  his  oratory.  It  is  narrative  rather  than  delibera- 
tive, or  at  most  the  discourse  of  a  guest  whose  thoughts 
are  upon  his  home.  His  counsels  to  his  companions  are 
with  authority,  his  talk  with  hosts  conciliatory,  the  story 
of  his  wandering  an  unconscious  appeal  to  their  sympathy, 
followed  in  most  instances  by  proffers  of  aid.  Eloquence 
availed  little  with  Cyclops  or  Circe,  but  with  an  assembled 
court  and  company,  its  proper  sphere,  there  was  abundant 
evidence  that  Ulysses  succeeded  in  a  measure  where  Homer 
and  the  Rhapsodists  distinguished  themselves  in  subse- 
quent times.  In  this  character  of  raconteur,  the  poet  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  made  the  Wanderer  his  own  pro- 
totype, reciting  epics  of  war  and  adventure  from  place 
to  place.  If  the  Odyssey  is  a  successor  to  the  Iliad, 
there  may  possibly  be  in  it  a  token  or  perhaps  a  prophecy 
of  a  transfer  of  glory  from  the  sword  to  the  spoken  word, 
which  in  a  previous  age  had  been  evenly  balanced  in  the 
poet's  estimate.  In  any  case,  the  importance  of  his  recit- 
als compares  favorably  with  that  of  his  adventures.  The 
poet  has  preserved  the  orator's  manner  even,  in  Antenor's 
account  of  a  former  embassy,  recalling  Ulysses'  "downcast 
visage  when  he  rose  to  speak  like  one  untaught ;  but  when 
his  deep-toned  voice  sent  forth  words  that  fell  like  flakes  of 
wintry  snow,  no  mortal  could  with  him  compare,  and  lit- 
tle reck'd  we  of  outward  show." 

Besides  these  two  chief  speakers,  there  were  others  in 

the  Iliad    who  are  prominent,   and  also  remarkable  in 

their  distinctive  personality.     Nestor  of  course  cannot  be 

overlooked,  as,  presuming  upon  his  age  and  experience,  he 
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never  allowed  himself  to  be  passed  by.  Moreover  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  reputation  as  "the 
smooth-tongued  chief,  from  whose  persuasive  lips  sweeter 
than  honey  flowed  the  stream  of  speech."  At  least  he  re- 
calls his  reputation  among  men  ''abler  in  council  and 
greater  than  the  heroes  of  this  degenerate  age.''  With  a 
vision  of  the  glory  of  the  former  time  which  always  haunts 
the  aged,  he  asserts  the  prerogative  of  gray  hairs  to  give 
advice  on  all  occasions.  The  assurance  of  his  rebuke  and 
criticism  is  refreshing  when  he  tells  Ulysses  and  the  rest 
that  they  debate  like  children,  or  patronizes  young  Dio- 
med's  creditable  discourse.  Still  the  concurrent  applause 
of  the  host  and  the  constant  reference  to  his  eloquence  tes- 
tify to  its  power,  backed  as  it  is  by  personal  v^or.  "  His 
words  fresh  courage  roused  in  every  breast"  A  sort  of 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  leader  of  the  right  wing,  he  be- 
comes the  prototype  of  all  those  who  at  various  times  have 
borne  the  title  of  "Old  Man  Eloquent"  from  Isocratcsto 
Gladstone. 

Next  to  him,  at  least  as  immortalized  in  a  later  epic,  if 
reference  to  it  is  permitted,  comes  -^neas,  whom  Virgil 
has  made  to  sustain  the  reputation  for  goodly  speech  which 
Homer  bestowed  in  opposing  him  to  Achilles,  first  in  the 
war  of  words  and  then  in  the  strife  of  arms.  It  must  be 
allowed  in  this  encounter  that  -Eneas'  words  are  a  digni- 
fied reply  to  Achilles'  taunt,  although  for  the  poet's  pur- 
poses he  is  betrayed  into  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  no- 
bility of  his  descent,  foreshadowing  his  long  recital  in  the 
second  and  third  -^neid.  But  he  comes  to  himself  direct- 
ly, and  is  the  first  to  propose  to  fight,  and  first  to  cast  the 
spear.  In  other  places  his  speech  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  Argive  chiefs  and  counsellors,  a  testimony  to  Ho- 
mer's fairness  toward  the  enemy. 

Menelaus  is  another  orator,  whose  speeches  Homer  has 
supplemented  by  characterization  of  his  appearance.^  "  High 
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over  Ulysses  standing,  with  broad  set  shoulders  Menelaus 
in  fluent  language  spoke,  his  words  though  few  yet  clear ; 
though  young  in  years,  no  wordy  babbler,  wasteful  of  his 
speech."  This  laconic  ease  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
speeches  which  are  incident  to  the  challenge  of  Paris,  and 
the  championship  duel.  Even  Paris,  butt  as  he  is  of  Hec- 
tor's banter,  is  able  to  make  answer  for  himself,  like  a  gen- 
tleman, sometimes  admitting  the  justice  of  his  brother's 
taunts,  but,  while  allowing  his  greater  prowess,  defending 
his  own  valor  with  such  grace  and  dignity  that  "  the  hero's 
words  wrought  on  his  brother's  mind."  As  for  Hector 
himself,  his  speech  has  that  quality  which  has  come  to  bear 
his  name.  He  is  always  nagging  Paris ;  Ajax  he  accosts 
as  a  "babbling  braggart,  vain  of  speech";  he  tells  Polyda- 
mas,  "  I  know  how  unapt  thou  art  to  hearken  to  advice — 
thy  wisdom  does  not  surpass  all  other  men's."  And  yet 
when  his  fate  draws  near  and  beholds  communion  with  his 
warlike  soul,  there  is  that  in  his  soliloquy  which  might 
have  suggested  Cato's  and  Hamlet's.  "  Better  to  dare  the 
fight,  and  know  at  once  to  which  the  victory  is  decreed  by 
Heaven."  And  what  more  nobly  tender  than  his  parting 
with  Andromache?  As  for  Telamon  Ajax  his  speech  has  a 
martial  quality  which  is  emphasized  by  unimpeachable  val- 
or. The  note  of  his  harangue  to  comrades  and  the  host  is, 
"  Quit  you  like  men,"  and  his  prayer  to  Jove,  "  Clear  the 
sky  that  we  may  see  our  fate  and  die  in  the  open  light  of  day." 
Equaling  him  in  bravery,  and  surpassing  him  in  men- 
tal power,  is  Diomed  the  valiant  youth,  dear  to  Homer. 
It  is  he  who  first  confronts  the  king  when  he  proposes 
the  homeward  flight,  and  tells  him  to  his  face  that 
Heaven  had  not  conferred  valor  upon  him  together  with 
the  throne.  For  boldness,  directness,  and  effectiveness,  his 
short  speech  is  not  matched  by  any  similar  utterance  in  the 
councils  of  the  Iliad,  and  "with  loud  applause  the  sons 
of  Greece  his  words  confirmed."     So,  too,  when  the  Em- 
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bassy  returns  from  its  bootless  errand  to  Achilles,  it  is  Di- 
omed  who  breaks  the  silence  that  fell  on  the  disheartened 
assembly,  telling  Agamemnon  to  let  the  over-proud  chief- 
tain go  or  stay  according  to  his  wayward  will,  and  mean- 
time to  prepare  for  to-morrow's  battle.  Again  the  chiefs 
confirmed  his  speech  with  loud  applause.  What  such  ap- 
plause was  like,  the  poet  states  in  the  second  book,  after 
the  king  himself  had  spoken, — "  a  loud  sound  as  when  the 
ocean  wave  driven  by  the  wind  dashes  against  a  crag  ex- 
posed to  blasts  from  every  storm  that  roars  around."  Dio- 
med,  moreover,  is  not  unskilled  in  conciliatory  speech  also, 
as  Glaucus  found  to  his  cost  on  that  day  when  they  com- 
pared pedigrees  and  exchanged  armor  in  an  excess  of  good 
feeling,  "gold  for  brass,"  however,  "a  hundred  oxen's 
worth  for  that  of  nine" ! 

There  were  other  warriors  whose  brief  harangues  or  ex- 
ultant boasts  of  victory  carry  with  them  a  tone  as  personal 
as  their  mode  of  warfare  or  their  names.  Polydamas, 
frank,  generous,  and  critical,  sends  after  his  flsdng  spear 
the  ironical  assurance  that  it  shall  be  to  some  Greek  for  a 
staff  to  Pluto's  realm.  Sarpedon's  death-cry  is  an  appeal 
to  save  him  from  the  reproach  of  being  spoiled  of  his  ar- 
mor, and  Glaucus  begs  Hector  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Pa- 
troclus  on  the  other  side  conjures  the  Ajaces  to  seize  the 
prize  with  the  same  ardor  with  which  he  had  upbraided 
Achilles  for  withdrawing  from  the  fight  Exulting  in  car- 
nage, he  jests  bitterly  over  his  stricken  enemy's  headlong 
plunge  from  the  chariot,  calls  him  an  accomplished  tum- 
bler and  diver  for  oysters;  but  when  his  own  turn  comes 
he  reviles  Hector  his  slayer,  and  prophesies  his  doom  by 
an  avenging  hand.  Lysaon,  far  from  the  home  he  fondly 
remembers  and  the  steeds  he  left  behind,  upbraids  the  bow 
that  has  failed  him,  and  rushes  to  his  death  with  boastful 
words.  Automedon  over  Aretus  fallen  exclaims  that  his 
heart  is  relieved  of  some  small  portion  of  its  grief  for  Pa- 
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troclus  slain.  Thus  they  fight  on  and  speak  on,  each  out* 
of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  and  the  bent  of  his  nature,  the 
words  that  show  what  sort  of  spirit  reigned  in  each  in  that 
age  of  untrammeled  thought,  free  action,  and  unbridled 
speech. 

It  would  add  to  the  reputation  of  Homer  as  a  rhetorician 
if  the  discourse  of  his  deities  could  be  estimated;  but  he 
esteems  them  so  slightly  above  heroes  in  mental  and  eth- 
ical directions,  that  the  gain  would  be  chiefly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  variety*  The  Thunderer  himself  excels  mortals  in 
voice  more  than  in  sense  or  language,  while  Juno's  billings- 
gate to  Diana  is  worthy  of  a  fishwife  brawl,  to  say  nothing 
of  boxing  the  huntress'  ears.  Not  all,  to  be  sure,  followed 
these  high  examples,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  made 
no  choice  reserves  of  oratory  for  the  dwellers  on  Olympus. 
He  had  not  the  advantages  which  Milton  enjoyed  of  a  later 
revelation,  nor  of  a  still  later  Calvinism  to  furnish  him 
with  "freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute,"  and  predestina- 
tion, although  "fixed  fate"  was  probably  an  article  of  his 
creed.  This  is  left  for  warriors  to  discuss  on  the  battle- 
field. 

As  we  read  the  two  finished  epics  with  which  Greek  lit- 
erature began  its  full-grown  life,  the  truth  is  forced  home 
which  a  guest  announces  in  Xenophon's  Symposium :  "If 
any  of  you  wishes  to  become  an  orator  or  a  general,  let 
him  study  Homer."  In  the  suddenness  of  his  unheralded 
appearance,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  where  he  found  exam- 
ples for  an  eloquence  which  he  could  not  have  created ; 
but  it  may  reasonably  be  wondered  that,  amid  the  com- 
ments and  annotations  of  all  the  centuries,  so  little  heed 
has  been  paid  to  so  large  an  element  as  the  oratorical.^ 
These  speeches  are  not  mere  rhetoric.     Deliberative  de- 

1  For  instance,  out  of  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  review  articles  on 
Homeric  topics,  none  appear,  judging  by  their  titles,  to  discuss  at 
length  the  speeches  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  poems. 
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bate,  military  address,  the  formalized  converse  of  man  with 
man,  friend  with  friend,  and  foe  with^f oe ;  solid,  dignified, 
earnest,  they  betoken  a  great  orator-poet  and  the  existence 
of  a  pristine  age  of  speaking  men.  Judicial,  commemora- 
tive, and  advisory  in  form,  in  spirit  they  are  sincere  and 
sagacious,  emotional  and  persuasive.  Their  ethical  tone 
is  high,  their  atmosphere  self-respecting,  their  diction  that 
of  gentlemen  and  noblemen.  Therefore  there  is  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  courtesy,  the  honesty,  and  the 
skill  of  an  age  whose  attainments  in  debate  and  discussion, 
in  conference  and  personal  address,  have  not  been  sur- 
passed in  all  the  centuries  since  Homer  made  speech  the 
stay  of  the  state,  as  the  sword  was  its  defense. 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

DR.  DRIVER'S  PROOF-TEXTS 


^x.  ■ . 


BY  G.   FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

The  demand  for  a  sixth  edition  of  Dr.  Driver's  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament"  indicates 
an  interest  in  the  subject  which  warrants  renewed  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  upon  which  his  conclusions  are 
based.  The  ability  of  the  volume  also  amply  accounts  for 
the  interest  which  it  has  aroused  in  Old  Testament  crit- 
icism; for  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  ablest  defense 
which  has  yet  been  made  in  the  English  language  of  the 
inferences  concerning  the  Old  Testament  which  have  been 
drawn  by  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  of  critics  ;  while  the 
studious  effort  made  by  the  author  so  to  minimize  the 
destructive  tendencies  of  the  German  school  as  to  allay 
the  alarm  produced  by  their  radical  and  extreme  state- 
ments does  much  to  win  public  favor.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  Dr.  Driver  is  really  successful  in  removing  objec- 
tions we  will  speak  later. 

From  much  which  is  appearing  in  current  literature  up- 
on this  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  conclusions  of  this 
school  of  critics  are  already  rapidly  passing  into  the  tra- 
ditional stage,  in  which  the  statements  are  accepted  upon 
authority,  with  little  attempt  to  verify  the  references  by 
which  they  are  supported.  The  mass  of  readers  will  be  in 
danger  of  accepting  Dr.  Driver's  book  as  they  have  former- 
ly done  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  the  Catholic  Church 
or  of  the  general  assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
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ascribing  to  them  such  infallibility  that  any  questioning  of 
the  results  seems  presumptuous,  and  indeed  scarcely  less 
than  sacrilegious.  To  question  the  correctness  of  conclu- 
sions agreed  upon  by  so  many  eminent  critics,  and  sup- 
ported by  such  an  array  of  references  as  darken  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Driver's  volume,  is  to  incur  an  odium  criticum 
which  is  coming  to  be  no  less  effective  in  the  suppression 
of  independent  investigation  than  the  odium  theologicum 
has  been  in  past  times. 

Nevertheless  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  the  right  of  private 
judgment  demands  that  each  one  of  us  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  only 
to  what  is  good ;  for,  the  conclusions  of  critical  investigators, 
like  those  of  Congregational  councils,  should  have  no  more 
weight  than  there  is  in  the  reasons  underlying  them.  This 
responsibility  is  all  the  more  imperative  from  the  fact,  that 
the  conclusions  of  the  prevalent  critical  school  concerning 
the  Old  Testament  do  not  depend  upon  newly  discovered 
facts  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  students,  but 
are  arrived  at  by  examination  and  analysis  of  documents 
which  are  in  possession  of  all.  We  have  the  high  author- 
ity of  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  preface  to  Well- 
hausen's  "  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,"  for  say- 
ing that,  "  The  matters  with  which  Professor  Wellhausen 
deals  are  such  as  no  intelligent  student  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment can  afford  to  neglect;  and  the  present  volume  [the 
Prolegomena]  gives  the  English  reader  an  opportunity  to 
form  his  own  judgment  on  questions  which  are  within  the 
scope  of  any  one  who  reads  the  English  Bible  carefully, 
and  is  able  to  think  clearly  and  without  prejudice  about 
its  contents."  The  praise  here  bestowed  upon  Wellhau- 
sen's  "Prolegomena"  is  still  more  applicable  to  Driver's 
"  Introduction."  To  the  most  salient  portions  of  this  work 
we  will  now  give  attention. 

On  page  124,  Dr.  Driver  presents  his  formal  proof  of  the 
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position  maintained  by  him  and  his  associates,  that,  when 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  written,  "the 
period  of  the  Exodus  lay  in  the  past  [that  is,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  in  the  remote  past^],  and  that  Israel  is  estab- 
lished in  Canaan."  Whereupon  he  cites  certain  passages 
which  he  says  cannot  all  be  treated  as  glosses,  and  in  which 
language  is  used  certainly  implying  the  correctness  of  this 
proposition,  that  is,  these  passages  carry  to  Dr.  Driver's 
mind  convincing  proof  that  even  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  written  at  a 
time  long  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Moses.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  passages : — 

(i)  Gen.  xii.  6:  "And  Abram  passed  through  the  land 
unto  the  place  of  Shechem,  unto  the  oak  of  Moreh.  And 
the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land." 

(2)  Gen.  xiii.  7:  "The  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelt  in  the  land." 

The  inference  from  these  passages  is,  that  the  statement 
that  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  were  then  in  the  land 
would  not  have  been  made  until  after  they  had  been 
driven  out,  and  hence  the  passages  could  not  have  been 
written  until  after  Moses'  time.  But  this  is  a  gratuitous 
and  incorrect  assumption.  The  period  referred  to  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  was  four  or  five  hundred  years  previous 
to  Moses,  and  the  statement  is  that  the  Canaanites  and  the 
Perizzites,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  about  to  ex- 
pel from  the  land,  had  been  there  from  that  time  on,  a  fact 
which  is  amply  supported  by  recent  archaeological  discov- 
eries. These  first  proof -texts  of  Dr.  Driver,  therefore,  are 
wholly  without  weight,  and  fit  in  with  the  ordinary  theory 
of  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch  better  than  into  his. 

(3)  His  third  proof-text  is  Gen.  xxxiv.  7,  where  there 
occurs  the  phrase  "he  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel."  In 
parenthesis  we  are  referred  to  Deut  xxii.  21 ;  Judges  xx.  6 

1  Elsewhere  l^e  assigns  the  date  to  that  of  the  early  kingdom. 
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and  lo;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12.  The  inference  is  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  would  not  have  been  called  "Israel" 
during  the  time  of  Moses.  But  according  to  the  account, 
Jacob's  name  was  changed  to  Israel  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  Moses,  and  there  is  no  literature  with 
which  to  compare  the  Pentateuch  from  which  any  adverse 
conclusion  can  be  drawn.  That  the  name  Israel  in  passa- 
ges quite  similar  to  this  was  used  in  Judges  and  Second 
Samuel  is  no  proof  that  it  had  not  been  used  earlier.  The 
little  positive  evidence  we  have  is  the  inscription  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  which  Merenptah,  who  is 
probably  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  enumerates  the  people 
of  YsiRAAL  among  others  whom  he  had  spoiled.^ 

(4)  The  next  reference  is  Gen.  xl.  15,  where  it  is  inti- 
mated, by  Dr.  Driver,  that  the  phrase  "  land  of  the  Hebrews," 
put  into  Joseph's  mouth  while  interpreting  Pharaoh's 
dream,  is  a  phrase  that  could  not  have  been  used  by  Joseph 
or  in  the  time  of  Moses,  but  only  after  Israel  was  estab- 
lished in  Canaan.  But  we  would  like  to  know  what  reason 
he  has  for  affirming  that  this  phrase  might  not  have  been 
in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Moses.  In  Gen.  xiv.  13,  a 
passage  which  the  critics  cannot  well  put  at  a  late  date, 
Abram  is  called  a  Hebrew.  The  patriarchs  were  recog- 
nized as  men  of  eminence  with  a  large  following  of  retain- 
ers, and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  children 
of  Israel  should  not  have  been  called  Hebrews  either  in 
the  time  of  Moses  or  of  Joseph. 

(5)  Dr.  Driver's  next  reference  is  Num.  xxxii.  41  (adding 
in  parenthesis  "as  Dent.  iii.  14:  see  Judges  x.  4").  The 
references  here  relate  how  "  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  went 
and  took  the  towns  thereof,  and  called  them  Hawoth- 
jair,"  or  the  towns  of  Jair,  as  given  in  the  margin  of  the 
Revision.  In  Deuteronomy  and  Judges  it  is  related  that 
these  are  called  Havvoth-jair  unto  this  day.     Dr.  Driver's 

^  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oct.  1896),  Vol.  liiu  p.  746, 
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inference  is  that  it  would  not  have  been  said  "these  are 
called  Havvoth-jair  unto  this  day,"  unless  a  long  time  had 
elapsed,  and  Israel  were  already  established  in  Canaan. 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  plausible  theory  (in  analogy 
with  the  facts  illustrating  the  minor  corruptions  of  the 
text  in  the-  New  Testament),  that  this  phrase  may  be  a 
gloss  subsequenly  added  to  the  text,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  the  account,  the  villages  in  Bashan 
here  named  had  been  captured  some  months  before  the  al- 
leged date  of  Moses'  address,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
Jair's  victories,  the  names  had  been  changed  to  commemor- 
ate the  event  There  is  no  reason  why  Moses  should  not 
have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  villages  were  still 
called  by  Jair's  name  some  months  after  the  conquest  It 
was  a  period  when  history  was  rapidly  made,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  name  during  several  months  of  active  con- 
quest was  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  event 

(6)  Dr.  Driver's  next  reference  relates  to  another  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  supposed  to  be  among  the 
most  ancient,  namely,  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  is  put  in  a  color  by  itself, 
and  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  i,  in  both  of  which  the  town  of  Dan 
is  referred  to  by  that  name,  while  in  Josh.  xix.  47  and  in 
Judges  xviii.  29  it  is  said  that  the  original  name  of  the 
town  was  I^eshem  or  Laish,  and  that  the  name  Dan  was 
given  to  it  during  the  conquest  of  Joshua.  From  this, 
Dr.  Driver  infers  that  both  these  sources  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  written  after  Israel  was  established  in  Canaan.  But 
this,  too,  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  substitution  of  a 
later  name  for  an  earlier  in  the  processes  of  textual  trans- 
mission would  be  both  natural  and  easy.  The  ordinary 
view  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  document  as  a  whole  is 
not  disturbed  by  such  a  slight  and  natural  change  in  text 
as  that  would  be.  It  may  also  be  maintained  that  in  the 
case  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  by  no  means 
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certain  that  the  same  town  is  had  in  view.  It  should  be 
remarked  also,  in  passing,  that  this,  like  most  of  the  other 
of  Dr.  Driver's  strong  points,  is  not  new,  but  has  been  con- 
sidered by  biblical  critics  from  the  earliest  times,  and  gen- 
erally regarded  as  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  enter- 
taining the  ordinary  view. 

(7)  The  next  reference  of  Dr.  Driver  is  Gen.  xxxvi.  31, 
"These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel" 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  it  must  have  been  written  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  Israel.  There  is, 
however,  no  solid  ground  for  such  an  inference.  The 
promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  6)  was  that  kings  should 
come  out  of  his  loins,  and  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  11)  that  "a 
nation  and  a  company  of  nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and 
kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins" ;  while  Balaam  foretold 
(Num.  xxiv.  7)  that  Israel's  king  "  shall  be  higher  than 
Agag."  In  Deuteronomy,  likewise,  explicit  cautions  are 
given  against  the  abuses  that  should  creep  in  when  the 
children  of  Israel  should  set  up  a  king  over  them.  From 
Isaac's  blessing  upon  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  29),  and  from  the 
announcement  of  the  Lord  to  Rebecca  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  Moses  could  scarcely  help  fore- 
seeing that  Israel  was  to  become  a  kingdom,  and  would  find 
it  difficult  to  refrain  from  mentioning  the  kings  and  dukes 
that  had  already  reigned  in  Edom  among  the  descendants 
of  Esau.  Many  considerations  point  to  the  last  king  in 
this  list  as  a  contemporary  of  Moses.  So  that  it  may  be 
maintained  with  a  fair  degree  of  probability,  that  the  form 
of  the  expression  in  this  verse  is  perfectly  appropriate  to 
Moses  and  his  time.  The  very  logic  of  events  would  lead 
a  great  statesman  to  foresee  such  an  ordinary  coming  po- 
litical danger. 

(8)  The  next  reference  is  Lev.  xviii.  27  foil.,  "For  all 
these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the  land  done,  which 
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were  before  you."  The  same  phrase  "which  were  done  be- 
fore you "  occurs,  also,  in  the  two  following  verses.  Dr. 
Driver,  however,  is  not  warranted  in  inferring  from  this 
that  the  Exodus  was  long  past,  and  Israel  already  estab; 
lished  in  Canaan ;  for  Moses  could  well  look  upon  the  fate 
of  these  nations  as  ajready  sealed.  Their  history  was  prac- 
tically closed.  The  whole  conception  throughout  the  book 
of  Leviticus  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  nations  of 
Palestine  are  doomed,  and  that  the  children  of  Israel  are 
sure  to  possess  the  land,  "for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it."  The  cup  of  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites  was  al- 
ready full,  and  in  the  counsel  of  God  the  land  was  already 
prepared  to  vomit  out  the  nations  now  in  possession  of  it. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  in  the  first  reference  (ver. 
25)  the  present  tense  is  used,  the  words  being,  "I  do  visit 
the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  vomiteth  out  her 
inhabitants,"  a  phrase  that  would  scarcely  have  been  used 
several  hundred  years  after  the  transaction.  ^ 

(9)  The  next  references  are  Num.  xxii.  i;  xxxiv.  15, 
and  (referring  back  to  page  84)  Dent.  i.  i,  5;  iii.  8;  iv.  41, 
46-49,  passages  in  which  the  phrase  "beyond  Jordan" 
(pn^n  naya )  refers  to  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  imply- 
ing that  the  writer  was  at  the  time  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan ;  while,  according  to  the  account  itself,  Moses  was 
still  on  the  east  side.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  Moses 
could  not  have  used  the  phrase.  To  him,  at  that  time,  it 
is  inferred,  "beyond  Jordan"  would  mean  west  of  Jor- 
dan. Parallel  instances,  where  the  phrase  "beyond  Jor- 
dan" clearly  refers  to  a  region  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
river  from  the  writer  are  Josh.  ii.  10;  vii.  7;  ix.  10,  etc.; 
Jud.  V.  17  and  x.  8.  Before  accepting  Dr.  Driver's  oracu- 
lar statements  on  this  point,  however,  it  is  well  to  examine 
the  facts  for  ourselves,  when  we  shall  find  that  there  are 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  phrase  clearly  refers  to 
the  same  side  on  which  the  writer  is  known  to  be.     In 
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Num.  xxxii.  19,  the  phrase  occurs  twice,  once  referring  to 
the  east  side  and  once  to  the  west  In  both  cases,  also, 
qualifying  adjectives  are  coupled  with  it,  showing  that  the 
phrase  itself  was  not  sufficient  to  define  the  situation.  The 
'passage  reads,  "For  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  and  forward ;  because  our  inheritance  is 
fallen  to  us  on  this  side  Jordan  eastward."  Here  the  same 
phrase  evidently  refers  in  the  same  breath  to  opposite  sides 
of  the  river.  Clearly,  then,  in  itself,  the  preposition  means 
no  more  than  "  beside,"  leaving  which  side  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  understood  mental  point-of-view  of  the 
writer.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  expression  is  plainly 
shown  in  Deut.  iii.  20,  25;  and  xi.  30;  where  in  Moses' 
mouth  the  phrase  evidently  means  west  of  Jordan,  instead 
of  east,  as  in  so  many  other  places.  Lest  the  reader  shall 
not  take  pains  to  verify  these  references,  we  will  quote 
them.  Deut.  iii.  20,  25 :  "Until  the  Lord  give  rest  unto 
your  brethren,  as  unto  you,  and  they  also  possess  the  land 
which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  them  beyond  Jordan: 
then  shall  ye  return  every  man  unto  his  possession,  which 
I  have  given  you.  .  .  .  Let  me  go  over,  I  pray  thee,  and 
see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountain,  and  Lebanon."  Deut  xi.  30:  "Are  they  not 
beyond  Jordan,  behind  the  way  of  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  which  dwell  in  the  Ara- 
bah,  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  oaks  of  Moreh?" 

In  the  following  four  passages  from  Joshua,  also,  while 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  writer  is  on  the  west  side 
of  Jordan,  yet  the  phrase  "beyond  Jordan"  in  every  case 
refers  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  upon  which  the  writer 
is.  And  again,  lest  the  reader  shall  fail  to  verify  the  ref- 
erences, we  will  quote  them  in  full,  adding  one  from  Sam- 
uel and  one  from  Chronicles,  which  are  to  the  same  effect 
Josh.  V.  i:  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  of 
the  Amorites,  which  are  beyond  Jordan  westward,  and  all 
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the  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  which  were  by  the  sea,  heard 
how  that  the  Lord  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  were  passed  over, 
that  their  heart  melted,  neither  was  there  spirit  in  them 
any  more,  because  of  the  children  of  Israel."  Josh.  ix. 
I,  2:  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  which 
were  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  hill  country,  and  in  the  lowland, 
and  all  the  shore  of  the  great  sea  in  front  of  Lebanon, 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Amorite,  the  Canaanite,  the  Perizzite, 
the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite,  heard  thereof;  that  they 
gathered  themselves  together,  to  fight  with  Joshua  and 
with  Israel,  with  one  accord."  Josh.  xii.  7 :  And  these 
are  the  kings  of  the  land  whom  Joshua  and  the  children 
of  Israel  smote  beyond  Jordan  westward,  from  Baal-gad 
in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  even  unto  Mount  Halak,  that  go- 
eth  up  to  Seir ;  and  Joshua  gave  it  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel 
for  a  possession  according  to  their  divisions."  Josh.  xxii. 
7:  "Now  to  the  one-half  tribe  of  Manasseh  Moses  had 
given  inheritance  in  Bashan;  but  unto  the  other  half  gave 
Joshua  among  their  brethren  beyond  Jordan  westward." 
I  Sam.  xxxi.  7:  "  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  that  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and  they  that  were  beyond 
Jordan,  saw  that  the  men  of  Israel  fled,  and  that  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  dead,  they  forsook  the  cities,  and  fled ;  and 
the  Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in  them."  i  Chron.  xxvi. 
30:  "Of  the  Hebronites,  Hashabiah  and  his  brethren, 
men  of  valor,  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred,  had  the  over- 
sight of  Israel  beyond  Jordon  westward ;  for  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Lord  and  for  the  service  of  the  king." 

Here,  again,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  difficulty  is 
not  new,  but  one  that  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  Dr.  Driver's  discussions  have  added 
nothing  to  the  old  argument  Dr.  Driver's  error  in  the 
premises  only  illustrates,  as  did  a  similar  monumental  er- 
ror in  the  reasoning  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith  concern- 
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ing  the  Hebrew  word  for  "south,"  that  extensive  scholar- 
arship  and  sound  exegetical  judgment  are  not  always  com- 
bined in  the  same  individual.  Robertson  Smith,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  most  contemptuous  manner  declared  *  that  the 
word  Negeb  (which  primarily  means  "  parched  land,"  and, 
because  that  was  the  character  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Palestine,  became  the  general  Hebrew  word  for  "south") 
could  not  have  meant  south  when  used  by  a  writer  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  region  at  Mount  Sinai.  "  Moses," 
he  says,  "could  no  more  [Ex.  xxvii.]  call  the  south  side  the 
Negeb  side  of  the  tabernacle  than  a  Glasgow  man  could  say 
that  the  suti  set  over  Edinburgh."  Any  other  view  than 
this  he  asserts  "is  nonsense.  When  a  man  says  *  towards 
the  sea'  he  means  it." 

That  so  learned  a  man  as  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
could  lay  such  emphasis  on  so  absurd  a  statement  as 
this  gives  the  ordinary  reader  just  grounds  for  losing  con- 
fidence in  the  correctness  of  many  of  Professor  Smith's 
other  equally  oracular  statements,  and  those  of  others  who 
blindly  follow  him  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts 
in  the  study  of  language,  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  in 
common  use  has  little  relation  to  its  etymology.  "Trans- 
alpine "  Gaul  means  the  Gaul  which  is  north  of  the  Alps 
wherever  the  speaker  may  be  who  now  uses  the  phrase. 
"  Ultramarine "  when  used  as  descriptive  of  a  color  no 
longer  has  any  reference  to  the  region  "  beyond  the  sea " 
from  which  the  color  was  originally  obtained.  Now,  we 
suppose,  ultramarine  colors  are  chiefly  made  from  coal  oil. 
"The  Orient"  was,  to  the  classic  nations,  the  region  over 
which  the  sun  rose,  the  word  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  orior^  "to  rise."  But  here  in  America  the  great  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railroad  is  flooding  the  country  with  illus- 
trated pamphlets  headed  "A  New  Route  to  the  Orient" 
The  magnificently  equipped  trains  which,  on  that  road, 
*  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  323. 
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carry  you  to  the  Orient,  are,  however,  moving  westward 
toward  the  sun-setting.  What,  therefore,  are  we  to  think 
of  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  could  make  such  confident 
statements  as  Professor  Robertson  Smith  did  in  disregard 
of  this  principle?  The  case  may  not  be  quite  so  clear  in 
connection  with  the  phrase  "over  Jordan."  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain  2  that  its  usage  was  not  so  well  estab- 
lished as  Professor  Driver's  confident  assertions  assume  it 
to  have  been.  The  loose  usage  of  the  term  manifested  in 
the  passages  we  have  quoted  clearly  removes  the  phrase 
from  the  list  of  those  which  have  any  important  bearing 
upon  the  date  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was  written. 

But  space  compels  us  to  pause  here.  In  a  future  com- 
munication we  will  take  up  the  other  passages  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Driver  in  support  of  his  theory,  and  consider  them 
one  by  one.  What  we  have  already  done,  however,  is  suf- 
ficient "  to  give  us  pause,"  and  compel  us  to  ask.  How  is 
it  possible  for  a  learned  man  who  is  essaying  to  lead  the 
thought  of  the  Christian  public,  to  put  forth  such  an  array 
of  weak-  arguments  in  support  of  his  revolutionary  posi- 
tions? If  there  are  stronger  arguments  to  come,  why  does 
he  not  rely  upon  them  ?  If  his  theory  is  in  need  of  such 
supports  as  are  derived  from  these  passages,  it  must  rest 
upon  a  flimsy  foundation.  If  he  has  anything  better  we 
shall  see. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 
TAXATION  OF  CHICAGO   BANKS. 

BY  Z.  SWIFT  HOI3ROOK. 

The  Act  of  Congress  creatipg  national  banks  is  explicit 
as  to  how  such  banks  shall  be  taxed  in  their  respective 
states.  This  is  its  language:  "The  Legislature  of  each 
state  may  determine  and  direct  the  manner  and  place  of 
ta^ng  all  the  shares  of  national  banking  associations  lo- 
cated within  the  state,  subject  only  to  two  restrictions, 
that  the  taxation  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  as- 
sessed upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals citizens  of  such  state,  and  that  the  shares  of  any  na- 
tional banking  association  owned  by  non-residents  of  any 
state  shall  be  taxed  in  the  city  or  town  where  the  bank  is 
located,  and  not  elsewhere.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  the  real  property  of  associations  from  ei- 
ther state,  county,  or  municipal  taxes,  to  the  same  extent, 
according  to  its  value,  as  other  real  property  is  taxed."* 

The  statutes  of  the  state  of  Illinois  echo  the  federal 
statute,  for  they  expressly  provide:  "The  taxation  of  such 
shares  [of  bank  stock]  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than 
is  assessed  upon  any  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of 
individual  citizens  of  the  state,  in  the  county,  town,  dis- 
trict, village,  or  city  where  such  bank  is  located."^  Chi- 
cago's largest  banks  are  in  what  is  known  as  the  South 

1  National  Banks,  Sec.  5219.    Of  Act  of  June  3,  1864,  as  amended  Feb. 
10,  1868. 
*  Starr  and  Cmtiss'  Annotated  Statutes  Revenue,  ch.  120,  p.  35. 
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Town,  and  the  assessor  elected  for  this  town  in  1897  was 
one  who,  before  he  was  elected  assessor,  had  been  twice 
nnder  indictment  for  alleged  offenses,— once  for  illegal  vot- 
ing, and  once  for  running  a  bucket  shop. 

No  sooner  had  he  been  elected,  than  a  large  number  of 
middlemen,  or  go-betweens  so-called,  began  soliciting  mer- 
chants, banks,  and  business  men  to  have  their  taxes  re- 
duced by  paying  bribes.  Many  large  and  reputable  firms 
and  corporations  acted  in  accordance  with  their  usual  prac- 
tice, and  bought  justice  with  injustice,  thinking  such  an 
exchange  no  robbery.  Many  bribed  their  assessments 
down  to  a  point  far  below  justice,  some  not  being  found  on 
the  tax  list  at  all,  while  thousands  yielded  for  the  first 
time  to  temptation,  being  afraid  of  the  assessor  and  his  al- 
most unlimited  power  to  destroy.  Some  refused  to  bend 
the  knee  to  this  uncrowned  king,  and  suffered  for  their  te- 
merity. Among  these  were  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
honorable  banks  in  Chicago.  The  assessment  of  the  banks 
was  as  follows : — 

Nationai.  and  State  Banks— Comparative  Tabi^  of  Assessments, 
nationax  banks. 

Total  Value.        Assessment.        Per  Cent. 

First  National $4,652,274  $770,400  16.5 

Port  Dearborn 5841635  87,900  15. 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic    1,082,649  160,000  14.7 

Commercial 2^59,604  300,000  14.5 

Northwestern 1,506,073  215,000  14.2 

American i>23i,359  I75i«x>  14.2 

Hide  and  Leather 374»7oi  50,000  13.3 

Union 2,030,203  270,000  13.2 

Merch^its 2,369,8^2  300,000  12.6 

Continental 2,413,495  300,000  12.4 

Globe i|073i863  130,000*  12.1 

Chicago 1,100,688  130,000  II. 8 

Home 346,744  40i5oo  11.6 

Bankers 1,102,169  120,000  10.8 

Metropolitan •  3,081,450  325,000  10.5 

American  Exchange 1,231,760  115,000  0.3 

Drovers 382,661  3I1248  8.1 

livestock 1,833,602  150,000  8.1 

First  Englewood 111,129  5iO«>  4-4 

Lincoln 204,825  8,000  3.9 

Total 128,773,766  13,583.046  12.452 
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STATE  BANKS. 

Total  Value.        Assessment.        Per  Cent 

niinois  Trust  and  Savings |4»569,353  $458,000  10. 

Ro^al 676,870   •  67,700  10. 

Prairie  State 263,771  25,000  9.4 

State  Bank  of  Chicago 746,495  60,000  8. 

Bank  of  Commerce 504i986  40,000  7.9 

Northern  Trust 1,682,257  120,000  7.1 

Garden  City 567.142  40,000  7. 

American  Trust  and  Savings. .  1,102,660  75.ooo  6.8 

Commercial  Loan  and  Trust. . .  593,514  40,000  6.7 

Corn  Exchange 2,  i44,o95  i45.o«>  6.7 

Hibernian 464,834  30,000  6.4 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust. . . .  3,439,657  200,000  5.8 

Western  State 231,882  10,000  4-3 

International 745,468  30,000  4. 

Forman 1,022,012  35,ooo  3.4 

Union  Trust 1,447,298  50,000  3.4 

Milwaukee  Avenue 289,602  10,000  3.4 

Chicago  City 180,260  6,000  3.3 

West  Side 52,763  0,000  0.0 

Total 120,724,919  11,441,700  6.956 

10. 15 1  per  cent  of  assessment  on  all  Banks. 

The  tax  was  8.922  per  cent  on  the  assessment  after  the 
state  board  of  equalization  had  added  24  per  cent  to  per- 
sonal property,  21  per  cent  to  lots,  and  29  per  cent  to 
lands.  Six  of  the  national  banks  that  were  over-assessed 
retained  the  Taxpayers'  Defense  League  to  resist  the  tax 
on  such  a  basis.  The  League  secured  indictments  of  the 
assessor  for  soliciting  bribes,  for  conspiracy,  and  for  mal- 
feasance in  office.  It  secured  a  mandamus  from  Judge  John 
Barton  Payne  ordering  the  assessor  to  meet  with  the  Board 
of  Review  as  the  law  requires  to  revise  and  correct  assess- 
ments. This  he  appealed,  and  thus  temporarily  escaped 
its  mandate.  The  appeal  has  been  heard  by  the  Apellate 
court  and  the  appeal  dismissed,  which  leaves  the  mandate 
operative. 

The  next  step  in  the  legal  procedure,  as  the  law  pro- 
vides, was  to  petition  the  county  commissioners  to  revise 
and  equalize  assessments.  But  so  great  was  the  number  of 
applications  before  this  board,  and  so  onerous  were  its  r^- 
ular  duties,  that  it  adjourned  without  taking  action,  claim- 
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ing  want  of  time  and,  in  cases  where  assessments  were  to 
be  raised,  want  of  jurisdiction. 

The  next  appeal  was  to  the  court,  with  preliminary  in- 
junctions, and  two  of  the  fairest  judges  on  the  bench, 
whose  integrity  is  unquestioned,  heard  the  complaint,  but 
sustained  a  demurrer  to  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the 
county  board  should  have  been  mandamused  to  do  its  duty 
when  it  complained  that  it  had  not  sufficient  time.  In 
other  words,  it  should  have  been  compelled  to  take  more 
time  than  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  provided 
for.  A  court  of  equity  is  supposed  to  be  broader  in  its  vis- 
ion than  a  court  of  legality,  for  it  follows  the  common  law, 
which  is  common  sense.  The  injunction  being  dissolved, 
the  collector  of  taxes,  accompanied  by  some  associates  who 
resembled  in  no  particular  college  graduates  or  doctors  of 
divinity,  went  to  each  protesting  bank  in  turn  and,  upon 
threat  of  closing  the  doors  of  the  bank,  collected  the  ille- 
gal tax  under  protest  The  •  levy  was  illegal,  for  the  Illi- 
nois statute  clearly  provides  how  taxes  on  bank  shares  of 
stock  shall  be  collected.     It  provides : — 

1.  A  list  of  stockholders  shall  be  kept  by  each  bank  and 
the  number  of  shares  owned  by.  each. 

2.  The  county  clerk  shall  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
assessor  a  correct  list  of  such  names  and  their  residences 
and  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  owned  by  each. 

3.  The  assessor  shall  assess  the  valuation  of  such  shares 
in  the  tax  lists  in  the  names  of  the  respective  owners,  and 
the  county  clerk  shall  extend  the  tax  on  the  same. 

4.  The  collector  of  taxes  may  sell  such  shares  of  stock, 
upon  which  the  tax  is  not  paid,  and  the  tax  shall  remain 
a  lien  upon  such  shares  till  the  payment  of  said  tax. 

5.  Officers  of  banks  must  retain  dividends  on  such  shares 
of  stocks,  upon  which  tax  has  not  been  paid,  and  the  bank 
is  liable  only  for  dividends  paid  contrary  to  this  act. 

6.  The  collector  of  taxes  shall  sell  said  shares  of  stock 
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to  pay  taxes  thereon  like  other  personal  property.     Stock 
cannot  then  be  transferred  until  such  tax  is  paid. 

The  amount  of  money  illegally  extorted  from  the  banks 
was  as  follows,  estimating  one-tenth  as  a  fair  basis  of  as- 
sessment, which  is  what  the  new  law,  operative  in  1899, 
provides. 

Name  of  Bank.  Subject  to       Assessed.    CoUected  by     Excess 

Assessment.  Bmst.  of  Tax. 

First  National $4,652,274        $770,400       $85,274  87 

Should  have  been  assessed 465,227 

Taxes  should  have  been 5i»454  10 

^|33»820  77 

Port  Dearborn  National..      584,635  87,900  9172639 

Should  have  been  assessed. . ........     58,463 

Taxes  should  have  beeh 6,466  00 

3.26039 

Northwestern  National...  1,506,073        215,000  24,42913 

Should  have  been  assessed. 150,607 

Taxes  should  have  been 16,657  ^3 

7.772  a> 

National  Bank  of  America  1.231,359        175,000  18,949  31 

Should  have  been  assessed 123,135 

Taxes  should  have  been 13,618  73 

5,33©  58 

Globe  National  Bank 1,073,863        130,000  14,39014 

Should  have  been  assessed 107,386 

Taxes  should  have  been 11,876  89 

2,513  25 

Bankers  National  B^mk..  1,102,169        120,000  13,151  48 

Should  have  been  assessed 110,216 

Taxes  should  have  been 12,189  88 

961  60 

Total  excess $53,758  59 

The  final  step  in  this  legal  medley  is  now  a  suit  on  the 
collector's  bondsmen  or  sureties  for  damages  resulting  from 
his  actions  in  extorting  money  under  threat  of  violence, 
and  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  amount  in  excess  of 
what  both  the  federal  and  state  statutes  provide  was  a  law- 
ful tax. 

The  assessor  who  was  the  original  sinner  in  this  itiiqui- 
tous  proceeding  was  the  joint  product  of  the  machine  and 
the  primary ;  he  kept  about  him  for  legal  advisers  men 
whose  whole  study  was  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  defeat 
the  law. .  This  man  was  clothed  by  the  statutes  with  a  dig- 
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nity  and  power,  the  right  to  estimate  values  of  others' 
property,  that  belongs  to  no  autocrat  or  king  on  earth. 
The  law  says  he  shall  estimate  property  at  a  fair  cash  val- 
ue, which  may  mean  at  full  cash  value;  in  which  case  it 
means  confiscation,  for  the  percentum  of  tax  was  nearly 
nine  per  cent  Such  a  revenue  system  as  Illinois  has  had 
would  compel  merchants  to  become  bribers,  tax-dodgers,  or 
bankrupts;  for  no  man  can  remain  in  business  and  pay 
taxes  on  his  personal  property  at  a  rate  nine  times  that  of 
his  competitors. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  court  of  Illinois  have  usu- 
ally sustained  assessors,  and  have  boen  founded  on  the 
monstrous  falsehood,  that  assessors  are  usually  honest,  and 
taxpayers  usually  dishonest.  The  assessor  told  the  writer, 
when  asked  to  adjust  an  assessment  on  a  fair  basis:  '^I 
am  here  for  what  there  is  in  it" 

After  these  unfair  and  illegal  assessments  on  the  banks 
had  left  the  assessor's  hands,  not  an  o£Scer  of  the  law  could 
be  found  to  stay  the  injustice.  The  county  commissioners 
were  too  busy.  The  county  attorney  did  not  stop  to  ask 
"  what  is  right  and  just  for  these  banks  to  pay  compared 
with  others,"  which  is  just  what  the  statute  provides.  He 
was  hired  to  contest.  Not  justice,  but  a  fight  was  what  he 
wanted.  He  secured  the  assistance  of  a  well-known  quib- 
bler,  and  the  judges  listened  with  patience,  and  a  solemnity 
that  was  humorous,  if  it  were  not  so  serious,  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  an  attempt  at  highway  robbery.  Their  decision 
that  a  court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  revenue 
only  in  case  of  fraud,  and  that  they  therefore  had  no  juris- 
diction, overlooked  the  fact  that  the  inequality  presented 
in  the  percentages  of  the  banks  was  itself  presumptive 
fraud,  and  they  well  knew  that  the  assessor  was  under  sev- 
eral indictments  for  alleged  fraud  in  other  cases. 

A  peculiar  fact  must  here  be  recorded.  It  is  usual  for 
judges  to  notify  the  attorneys  in  a  case  when  they  are  to 
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render  a  formal  decision.  But  in  these  bank  cases,  involv- 
ing nearly  $20o,ocx),  the  judges  simply  told  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  enter  their  decision,  and  then  to  notify  the  at- 
torneys in  the  case.  The  clerk  proceeded  to  do  so  with 
rare  skill  and  fidelity.  He  found  the  attorney  for  the  town 
.  collector  waiting  in  the  hallway  and  at  once  told  him  of 
the  decision,  but  he  claims  that  the  attorneys  for  the 
League  were  not  notified  because  their  telephone  was  busy. 
The  collector,  therefore,  was  given  full  opportunity  to 
make  his  illegal  levy  before  amended  bills  could  be  filed 
alleging  actual  fraud.  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law.  Not  a  protest  has  appeared  from  judge,  clerk,  attor- 
ney, commissioner,  collector,  assessor,  or  any  other  oflBcial 
for  this  raid  upon  the  banks.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  the 
machinery  for  taxing  is  so  sacred  that  there  are  evils  which 
a  court  of  equity  cannot  remedy ;  that  in  triumphant  de- 
mocracy a  corrupt  assessor  may  resemble  Charles  I.,  who 
said,  "I  am  the  state,"  and  that  when  an  assessor  wants  fa- 
vors from  a  bank  it  is  folly  to  refuse  him. 

The  political  science  of  the  founders  of  this  republic  was 
simple,  but  it  has  been  the  admiration  of  students  for  two 
hundred  years.  It  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation ;  it  made  the 
state  simply  the  conservator  of  these  individual  rights,  be- 
cause each  man,  no  matter  how  humble,  is  the  equal  of 
every  other  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  state,  whether  a  taxpayer  or  not 
Here  come  the  unique  notions  of  equality  that  are  the  bul- 
wark of  American  institutions  and  have  been  our  pride. 

But  this  is  the  ideal ;  the  practical  is  the  reverse.  A 
dishonest  assessor  can  defeat  the  best  lawsj  an  honest  asses- 
sor can  utilize  the  most  defective  laws  for  the  good  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  good  of  the  state.  The  laws  rec(^ize 
no  difference  between  the  two.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 
"  The  art  of  good  government  is  the  art  of  being  honest?^ 
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A  few  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue 
laws  may  be  utilized  for  selfish  ends  by  corrupt  politicians 
are  in  evidence  in  the  office  of  the  Taxpayers'  Defense 
League,  and  a  few  may  here  be  given.  A  poor  printer  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  with  personal  property  of  not  to  exceed 
$300  in  actual  value,  did  not  heed  the  invitation  to  "see" 
the  assessor.  His  taxes  are  over  $500,  or  on  a  basis  of 
#6o,cxx),  but  he  is  informed  by  the  collector*s  agent  that 
for  $25  his  tax  will  be  returned  "delinquent."  He  says 
the  difficulty  with  him  is  that  he  has  not  even  the  $25. 
A  poor  tailor  on  Monroe  Street,  with  personal  property 
valued  at  not  to  exceed  $100,  is  taxed  on  a  basis  of  $6,000, 
or  over  $50,  and  is  ready  to  testify  that  the  collector's  chief 
clerk  told  him  that  if  he  would  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for 
him  he  would  return  his  tax  "delinquent"  That  "delin- 
quent" list  is  the  mantle  that,  like  charity,  is  made  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  collector,  too,  has  his  turn 
with  the  assessor.  The  same  man  that  assisted  the  West- 
Side  assessor  and  demanded  a  bribe  from  a  well-known 
business  man,  is  in  the  collector's  office ;  the  same  men 
that  hung  around  the  South-Town  assessor's  office  now  aid 
the  collector.  The  gang  is  one,  and  in  their  depredations 
have  practically  been  upheld  by  all  the  servants  and  officers 
of  the  state,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

The  new  stattites  in  Illinois  are  some  better;  but  if  prac- 
tical politics  fills  all  the  offices,  and  the  same  men,  or  their 
kind,  are  selected  to  fill  the  positions  of  deputy  assessors, 
assessors,  and  review  board,  then  some  business  men  of 
Chicago  must  do  one  of  three  things, — bribe  the  assessor 
or  his  deputy ;  go  out  of  business ;  or  join  the  Hemp  Club, 
and  elect  a  few  qien  honorary  members.  This  club  will 
yet  be  a  necessity  in  Chicago,  if  courts  turn  deaf  ears  to 
the  pleas  of  outraged  taxpayers. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred.  The  writer  published  a 
statement  that  a  certain  livery-stable  keeper  had  fixed  the 
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taxes  of  a  large  corporation,  and  had  paid  off  the  mortgage 
on  his  stable  with  the  proceeds.  The  next  day  a  livery- 
stable  keeper  in  another  town,  of  whom  the  writer  knew 
nothing,  called  and  in  great  confidence  explained  that  the 
bank  in  question  was  "fixed"  with  the  assessor  by  a  man 
in  his  oflSce,  but  not  by  himself.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  more  than  one  livery-stable  keeper  had  "  fixed"  assess- 
ments for  reputable  men. 

A  leading  legal  authority  of  Chicago,  in  conversing  with 
the  writer,  waxed  wroth  that  Ex-President  Harrison  had 
made  such  sweeping  statements  in  his  Union  League  ad- 
dress on  the  "Obligations  of  Wealth."  But  he  became 
ominously  silent,  when  the  writer  informed  him  that  he 
himself  was  a  member  of  a  certain  honorable  committee, 
some  of  whose  members  had  dodged  their  taxes  in  the 
year  1897  for  a  sum  aggregating  $i50,ocx).  No  more  need 
be  said  of  the  practical  working  of  the  old  law  which  re- 
mains in  force  in  1898.  The  excitement  caused  by  the 
publication  of  the  statistics  given  out  by  the  Taxpayers' 
Defense  League,  in  cooperation  with  the  newspapers,  led 
to  the  calling  of  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
to  arousing  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  Chicago  finds 
indictments  for  its  honorable  citizens  who  were  simply 
careless  (its  civil  service  board),  but  it  is  honoring  to-day 
with  high  praise  men  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  state  be- 
cause they  buy  their  taxes  on  the  bargain  counter,  and  then 
are  willing  to  see  the  banks  who  refused  to  do  the  same 
thing  raided  and  robbed  under  the  guise  of  law — and  in 
the  name  of  legality.  "  A  state  cannot  exist  half-taxed  and 
half-free,"  said  Ex-President  Harrison  in  his  late  Chicago 
address,  and  the  truth  was  never  more  simply  or  plainly 
stated.  Any  system  of  raising  revenue,  no  matter  how 
perfect,  must  meet  with  these  obstacles : — 

I.  The  diflScultyof  finding  men  in  the  walks  of  politics  who 
are  efficient  and  honest  and  will  accept  the  position  of  assessor. 
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a.  The  difficulty  of  discovering  intangible  assets  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  This  is  simply  impossible  in  a  city  like 
Chicago. 

3.  The  difficulty  in  estimating  cash  values  of  such  assets 
as  are  discovered.  Coal,  iron,  beef,  flour,  limiber,  and  such 
commodities  as  are  usually  called  necessaries  of  life,  are 
close  to  cash;  but  the  luxuries  of  life,  such  as  jewelry, 
works  of  art,  etc.,  have  not  so  well-defined  a  market  value. 
Hence  they  are  remote  from  cash. 

4.  The  impossibility  of  doing  the  work  of  the  assessor 
in  the  time  allotted,  even  with  unlimited  assistance. 

The  new  law  overcomes  in  a  measure  the  defects  in  the 
old  one,  but  there  is  no  law  that  can  make  assessors  hon- 
est ;  and,  if  dishonest  men  are  chosen  to  fill  such  high  posi- 
tions of  trust,  the  evils  that  now  afflict  the  people  must 
continue  to  exist.  When  to  the  difficulties  of  discovering 
intangible  assets  and  of  valuing  tangible  property  properly 
and  equitably,  there  is  added  that  of  unwillingness  to 
know  the  truth,  because  the  assessor  is  selfish  and  dishon- 
est, and  is  using  his  position  for  personal  ends,  then  the 
problem  becomes  too  complicated  for  solution.  Party  pol- 
itics and  lines  must  be  ignored  in  municipal  affairs  and 
civic  reform  must  be  the  watchword  of  the  day.  Popular 
government  will  reveal  its  weakest  point  in  matters  of  rev- 
enue, for  revolutions  have  usually  sprung  from  over-taxa- 
tion, but  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  majority  in  a  democ- 
racy except  in  revolution.  When  all  the  machinery  of  the 
government  is  wedded  to  injustice  and  the  humble  tax- 
payer has  no  redress  because  the  cost  of  securing  justice 
is  greater  than  the  wrong  inflicted,  the  seeds  of  anarchy 
are  sown  by  the,  very  forces  that  should  have  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  people.  When  a  whole  community  is 
imbued  with  a  contempt  for  court,  it  is  time  for  judges  to 
listen  with  respect.  Along  with  the  accomplishments, 
therefore,  which  have  made  Chicago  so  distinguished  as  a 
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center  of  commercial  activity  and  the  home  of  great  libra- 
ries, must  now  be  added  that  of  legalized  robbery  of  banks. 
Everett  congratulated  Boston,  that,  though  in  a  commer- 
cial decline,  she  was  in  the  intellectual  ascendency.  Chi- 
cago may  now  be  congratulated  that  an  ideal  political 
science  can  be  so  combined  with  practical  politics  that,  in 
the  midst  of  her  commercial  and  intellectual  ascendency, 
a  crowd  of  hoodlums  and  ward  toughs,  headed  by  a  man 
called  a  "collector,"  with  a  paper  in  his  hand  termed  a 
"warrant,"  can  enter  in  broad  daylight  the  oldest  and 
most  honorable  banking  institutions  in  Chicago  and,  under 
the  pretense  of  legal  procedure  and  by  threat  of  closing 
their  doors,  proceed  to  demand  and  take  by  force  thousands 
of  dollars  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  nor  to  the  city, 
county,  or  state  which  he  misrepresented.  Bank  robbery 
in  triumphant  democracy  has  thus,  in  Chicago  at  least, 
come  to  be  a  fine  art,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  reveals  the  wide 
gulf  that  is  fixed  between  ideal  and  practical  politics,  it  is 
worthy  of  recording  as  a  tribute  to  Aristotle's  definition  of 
mobocracy. 

The  old  and  vulgar  way  of  robbing  a  bank  was  to  enter 
it  stealthily  at  midnight,  blow  open  its  vaults  and  pick  the 
locks.  Like  the  Machiavellian  code  of  ethics  in  political 
science  that  Spain  yet  adheres  to,  this  method  of  proced- 
ure is  highly  dishonorable  in  a  civilized  community.  It 
is  out  of  date.  It  has  few  sympathizers  in  a  city  as  mod- 
em, ingenious,  and  enterprising  as  Chicago. 

A  more  popular  plan  of  robbing  a  bank  had  its  run  for 
a  season.  It  was  unique  and  high-toned.  It  was  simply 
to  become  the  President  or  Cashier,  invite  the  confidence 
of  stockholders,  directors,  and  depositors;  then  have  a  lit- 
tle side-issue  like  a  wire  into  the  stock  exchange  or  a  pret- 
ty stenographer  with  extravagant  notions  of  dress,  jewels, 
and  apartments;  When  all  the  aforesaid  people  of  sim- 
plicity and   credulity  were  lulled   into  repose  and  confi- 
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dence,  then  it  was  an  easy  task  to  carry  off  the  bank  in 
broad  daylight,  and  congratulate  the  stockholders  that  the 
building  and  fixtures  were  left  intact  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 
This  is  precisely  the  plan  adopted  by  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  has  quite  recently  changed  his  place  of  resi- 
dence from  Chicago  •  to  the  state  penitentiary.  It  was 
practiced  largely  in  Indiana  a  few  years  ago.  With  the 
activity  of  grand*  juries  and  courts  of  justice  this  plan  is 
becoming  unpopular.  Judges  are  educated  to  look  with 
disfavor  on  this  plan  for  raising  revenue. 

The  honor  belongs  to  Chicago  of  discovering  the  latest 
and  most  approved  method  of  robbing  a  bank ;  one  that 
will  excite  the  admiration  of  all  old  convicts,  and  bring 
tears  of  humiliation  and  the  blush  of  shame  to  their  cheeks 
for  their  stupidity  in  not  discovering  the  way  to  become 
suddenly  wealthy  and  keep  out  of  the  penitentiary.  The 
plan  is  simple,  and  founded  on  a  few  propositions  so  axi- 
omatic that  none  but  a  dullard  could  dispute  them.  The 
first  proposition  is,  that  the  supreme  fact  in  the  existence 
of  the  state  is  its  right  to  tax.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Pericles,  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  even  Machia- 
velli  in  this  fundamental  assumption. 

This  conception  belongs  to  all  forms  of  government,  pa- 
ternal or  democratic,  and  the  modern  student  of  political 
science  must  admit  it  as  a  self-evident  truth.  Here  then 
is  the  starting-point.  The  practical  politician  has  this  for 
a  firm  foundation  under  his  feet.  He  feels  the  solid  rock 
beneath  him.  The  state  must  exist,  or  anarchism  will 
reign ;  in  order  to  exist  the  state  must  have  funds  for  its 
legislative,  its  executive,  and  judicial  branches.  From 
time  immemorial  the  plan  of  raising  revenue  has  been  in 
some  form  of  tax.  It  has  never  been  supposed  that  the 
state  could  exist  by  passing  the  hat !  After  a  few  thou- 
sand years,  the  children  of  men  ought  to  have  arrived  at 
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some  scientific  method  of  taxation  that  would  distribute 
with  certainty,  equality,  economy,  and  convenience  the  ex- 
penses of  government.  The  schools  and  colleges  should 
have  had  the  people  educated  by  this  time,  in  a  civiliza- 
tion as  Christian  as  ours,  to  a  view  of  government  as  a  nec- 
essary good,  not  a  necessary  evil,  and  to  taxation  and  civic 
duties  as  a  yoke  that  is  easy  and  a  burden  that  is  light. 
Authorities  are  well-nigh  agreed  on  the  best  way  to  raise 
revenues  for  the  state  so  as  to  have  the  burden  equitably 
distributed  when  each  shall  bear  his  just  part.  But  prac- 
tical politics  protrudes  its  hydra  head  into  the  tent  of  the 
student  of  political  science,  catches  up  a  few  of  the  more 
superficial  conclusions,  and  proceeds  to  put  upon  the  stat- 
ute-books some  laws  that  will  raise  revenue  for  the  assess- 
ors first,  and  incidentally  some  for  the  state.  There  is  a 
scramble  of  property-owners  to  get  under  cover,  and  stand 
in  with  the  assessor,  for  he  has  the  power  of  financial  life 
and  death,  and  can  give  the  Czar  points  on  how  to  become 

an  autocrat? 

**  He  is  monarch  of  aU  he  surveys, 
The  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute; 
From  the  center  all  round  to  the  sea, 
His  right  there  is  none  to  dispute." 
"The  statesman,"  said  Colonel  Ingersoll,  "thinks  that  he 
should  do  something  for  his  country ;  the  politician  thinks 
that  his  country  should  do  aomething  for  him."    Ideal 
politics  produces  statesmen,  practical  politics  produces  pol- 
iticians..   The  one  is  a  fine  admixture  of  faith  in  the  final 
supremacy  of  right  with  practical  wisdom  in  attaining  it, 
and  its  fruitage  was  seen  in  men  like  Washington,  Lin- 
coln, and  Gladstone ;  the  latter  is  founded  on  expediency, 
and  finds  its  fruitage  in  a  Machiavelli  and  Spanish  state- 
craft ;  in  the  beautiful  specimens  of  manhood  that  fill  as- 
sessors' positions  and  haunt  the  assessors'  and  collectors' 
oflices  in  our  cities.     Aristotle's  conception  of  mobocracy, 
therefore,  which  is  simply  degenerate  democracy,  fulfills 
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the  definition  as  democracy  is  seen  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion in  our  large  cities  to-day.  The  remedy  for  this  de- 
plorable condition  of  afiEairs  is  reform  at  the  primaries ;  the 
extension  of  civil  service  rules  to  municipal  and  state  of- 
fices; rigid  educational,  moral,  and,  if  need  be,  property 
qualifications  before  the  right  of  franchise  is  conferred  on 
persons  of  foreign  birth ;  the  divorce  of  politics  from  the 
saloon  and  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  civic  duty  on  the  part 
of  all  intelligent  and  law-abiding  citizens. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 
NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILUS :  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 

BY  Z.   SWIFT  HOI^BROOK. 

Thb  late  Professor  David  Swing  had  finished  that  sentence,  "  We  must 
all  hope  much  from  the  gradual  progress  of  brotherly  love,"  when  he  laid 
down  his  pen.  He  never  returned  to  his  desk  to  complete  his  task,  for  in 
a  few  days  he  passed  into  the  great  beyond.  The  work  at  Central  Church 
was  at  a  stand-still  because  its  moving  spirit,  its  master-mind,  was  gone. 
Many  thought  that  no  one  could  be  f oimd  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
such  a  man,  for  he  was  a  genius,  a  rare  combination  of  poet  and  artist. 
To  ask  another  to  complete  that  unfinished  sermon  was  to  ask  some 
writer  of  fiction  to  finish  **  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  "  where  Dickens 
left  it,  or  like  seeking  an  artist  to  restore  the  missing  arms  to  the  Venus 
of  Milo. 

David  Swing  was  the  most  beautiful  destructionist  that  Chicago  had 
ever  listened  to.  His  poetical  instincts  and  religious  faith  were  all  that 
saved  him  from  being  a  cynic.  His  natural  tendency  was  to  destroy,  but 
his  artistic  sense,  his  intellectual  love  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beiu- 
tiful  bade  him  sheathe  his  sword  like  Hamlet,  and,  like  Hamlet,  he 
obeyed  with  a  tenderness  bom  of  a£fection.  He  was  not  only  poet  and  art- 
ist, but  philosopher  and  sage.  He  was  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  ugly,  the 
deformed,  the  cruel,  whether  in  theology,  in  art,  or  in  literatmre.  Like  Ten- 
nyson and  Wordsworth,  he  was  the  poet's  poet,  not  in  verse  but  in  prose. 
For  twenty  years  the  most  cultivated  people  in  Chicago  had  listened  to 
such  ,an  one  who  combined  in  the  rarest  degree  a  broad  philosophy  with 
poetical  insight  and  artistic  skill,  for  Swing  could  touch  the  deepest 
emotions  of  the  heart  in  the  minor  key,  or,  with  ease  and  simplicity, 
could  change  to  the  major  and  arouse  one's  hopes  and  faith.  He  left  his 
audience  not  hopeless  and  desolate,  as  does  Chopin  in  his  funeral  march; 
but,  like  Mendelssohn  or  Beethbven,  he  left  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  brighten 
and  to  cheer.  He  was  influenced  and  molded  intellectually  by  Greek 
thought;  for,  though  he  never  went  abroad  but  once,  and  then  only  to 
Scotland,  he  sauntered  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  he  was  on  terms  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  great  minds  that  made  that  city  the  home  of  culture,  of 
refinement,  and  of  intellectual  brilliancy.  Sappho  and  Dante  he  knew 
by  heart,  and  he  conversed  with  Plato  and  Socrates  every  day  in  the 
market-place.  He  sauntered  about  the  Acropolis;  he  loitered  at  the 
gateways  of  Knowledge  to  hear  the  voices  of  those  who  had  learned 
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some  new  troth;  he  loved  his  New  Testament,  not  so  much  that  it  was 
revelation  as  that  it  was  the  truth,  beautiful  and  written  in  Greek. 

He  loved  Christianity  not  less  as  the  way  and  the  life,  but  more  as  the 
truth.  His  friendship  for  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  his  admiration  of  the 
constancy  of  Penelope  were  among  the  charges  of  heresy  brought  by  Pro- 
fessor Patton.  Swing  was  willing  to  admit  that  such  virtues  might  have 
saving  merit  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  a  historical  Christ.  When  Swing 
was  a  young  man,  it  is  told  of  him  that  he  once,  on  a  hot  summer  day, 
was  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  stopped  by  a  running  brook  in  the  shade 
to  cool  and  rest  and  dream.  The  oxen  were  in  as  much  of  a  hurry 
as  young  Swing,  so  he  waited,  and  drank  of  the  cool  running  water. 
Being  overheated,  he  injured  his  health  for  life  by  so  doing,  bringing  on 
the  trouble  that  finally  caused  his  death.  The  incident  was  a  prophecy; 
for  if  Swing's  theology  were  ever  foundered  it  was  because  he  let  the 
running  brook  and  the  voices  of  nature  sing  to  him  of  love  and  beauty, 
cooling  off  the  overheated  doctrines  of  eternal  punishment,  predestina- 
tion, election,  or  saving  grace.  His  whole  nature  revolted  when  logic 
demanded  the  damnation  of  infants,  and  he  found  no  time  or  patience  to 
discover  the  flaw  in  the  argument. 

Cultivated  by  listening  to  such  high  ideals  and  lofty  ethical  standards 
as  only  David  Swing  could  present  in  his  artistic  way,  with  his  matchless 
graces  and  gift  of  language,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Central  Church,  com- 
posed of  such  men  as  Lyman  J.  Gage,  felt  that  the  hope  of  finding  a  suc- 
cessor was  a  forlorn  one.  It  was  like  searching  for  such  a  master  as  Tur- 
ner to  complete  a  half -finished  canvas,  or  for  a  companion  piece  to  the 
*'Angelus,'*  or  for  a  poem  to  compare  with  Gray*s  **  Elegy,'*  with 
Drake's  "Culprit  Fay,"  or  Bourdillon's  eight  matchless  lines. 

Theological  seminaries  do  not  send  out  such  men  in  droves;  they  are 
bom  not  made;  they  never  come  in  duplicates,  for  they  are  Hot  the  pro- 
duct of  any  school  or  college.  They  are  the  product  of  many  generations; 
they  are  bom  of  heroic  and  gentle  blood,  and  are  thus  of  a  noble  ancestry 
that  asks  for  no  insignia  of  rank  beyond  that  stamped  upon  the  soul. 
Such  men  come  as  well  from  the  homes  of  the  humblest  and  from  the 
walks  of  the  lowly  as  from  the  palaces  of  the  rich  or  from  the  ranks  of 
nobility.  The  trustees  of  Central  Church  looked  not  far  and  wide,  to 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  but  they  looked  wisely  and  well. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  to  David  Swing  fell  upon  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis,  a  young  man  only  thirty  and  six  years  of  age.  Few  people  realize 
what  a  momentous  task  was  set  before  this  young  thinker  and  spealcer 
then  comparatively  imknown.  He  was  a  stranger,  but,  as  time  has 
proved,  not  in  a  strange  land;  for,  after  several  years  of  public  service,  no 
one  familiar  with  the  facts  for  a  moment  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 
Audiences  as  large  as  ever  greeted  Professor  Swing  fill  Central  Music 
Hall  each  Sunday  momin^,  while  through  published  writings  and  books 
his  audience  has  widened  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  church  or  city. 
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What  then  is  the  secret  of  Dr.  Hillis'  power  and  popularity,  whence 
comes  it,  why  do  the  educated  and  refined  no  less  than  the  common  peo- 
ple hear  him  gladly  when  so  many  pulpits  are  vacant,  so  many  churches 
in  Chicago  half-deserted.  Why  do  his  books  go  so  quickly  to  the  fifth 
and  seventh  editions  when  printing  is  cheap,  and  standard  writers  are 
clamoring  for  a  hearing  ? 

Dr.  Hillis,  like  David  Swing,  was  bom  of  a  German  mother  idio  gave 
him  the  power  and  love  of  abstract  reasoning.  She  was  of  high  origin, 
bom  of  one  who  married  against  her  father's  wishes  and  for  this  was 
disinherited.  His  father  was  a  descendant  of  the  Hylles  of  Bngland 
driven  out  from  Kenilworth,  during  the  da}^  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  ndtili 
of  Ireland.  His  grandfather,  a  Puritan  Quaker,  went  from  Philadelphia 
to  Kentucky  in  the  days  of  Henry  Clay,  and  became  prominent  in  poli- 
tics, while  his  father  was  such  a  stem  and  unbending  opponent  of  slavay 
that  he  refused  to  vote  because  of  his  then  radical  views.  He  moved  to 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  then  to  Iowa,  where,  at  Magnolia,  Dr.  HiUia 
was  bom,  September  2,  1858.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and 
brought  up  in  the  society  of  three  older  sisters,  all  graduates  of  Gfimiell 
College.  One  of  them  was  missionary  for  the  American  Board  in  In& 
for  fifteen  years,  and  died  in  1887— a  woman  of  sweet  spirit  and  of  re- 
markable gifts,  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Aryan  language  no  le» 
than  the  Indian.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  thirteen  dollars  in  hift 
pocket,  the  boy  left  home,  and  became  from  that  time  dependent  on  his 
own  resources.  Of  the  boyish  struggles,  the  hardships,  the  privations, 
no  one  knows,  but  there  were  battles  that  made  the  hero  and  the  man; 
that  touched  the  deepest  chords  of  the  heart,  that  strained  the  will  to  its 
severest  test,  and  awakened  the  most  rugged  thought.  The  grreatest  bat- 
tles in  history  are  oftentimes  fought  in  childhood  in  the  human  heart, 
away  from  the  sight  of  men;  but  God  keeps  a  record  of  all  such  struggles, 
and  rewards  in  character. 

Young  Hillis  graduated  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  in  1884;  at  McConnick 
Seminary,  Chicago,  in  1887;  became  pastor  of  churches  at  Peoria  and 
Evanston;  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Northwestern  (Meth.)  in 
1894.  While  yet  in  Evanston  he  organized  the  Workingmen's  Club,  and, 
having  called  the  labor  leaders  together,  offered  to  resign  his  wealthy 
church  and  become  a  leader  and  pastor  to  the  poor;  but  he  was  told  thit 
the  exigencies  of  modem  labor-agitations  demanded  measures  that  he 
never  could  endorse  or  sanction,  and  his  unselfish  offer  was  declined. 

When,  therefore,  Dr.  Hillis  took  up  the  task  laid  down  by  David  Swing, 
he  was  at  the  threshold  of  a  success  or  a  failure  so  conspicuous  that  to 
him  it  meant  public  life  or  death.  It  led  up  the  CapitoHne  hill  to  the 
palace  of  the  Ceesars,  or  turned  aside  to  the  tullianum  in  the  Ccdos- 
seiun. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Dr.  Hillis  is  in  no  sense  an  imitator  of 
Swing.    That  would  require  a  low  order  of  talent,  but  no  genius.   Geotns 
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cafiBot  copy  or  imitate,  it  creates.  The  kaleidoscope  never  produces  the 
same  combination  twice,  nor  do  the  forces  of  nature  come  together  twice 
in  the  same  proportions  for  even  one  generation,  much  less  for  two;  and 
if  they  did,  environment  and  education  can  shape  and  mold  heredity. 
No  two  men  can  be  alike.  Dr.  Hillis  has  so  much  original  merit  of  his 
own,  he  has  never  found  need  of  copying  any  one.  A  man  must  be  him- 
self or  time  will  discover  the  fatal  flaw,  and  such  a  flaw,  like  that  of 
Achilles',  belongs  to  the  undipped  heel  no  less  than  the  head.  A  host  of 
evangelists  imitate  Moody's  manner  of  speech,  but  they  have  failed  to 
find  the  source  of  his  power;  the  theological  students  in  the  days  of 
Beecher  wore  their  hair  long  in  imitation  of  him,  but  they  forgot  to 
lengthen  their  views  or  broaden  their  vision  in  keeping  with  his  great 
heart  and  mind.  For  every  genius  a  thousand  men  of  talent  follow  on 
behind,  imitating  and  copying. 

Dr.  Hillis  is  as  unique  in  his  own  way  as  Swing  was  in  his.  Like 
Swing,  he  has  a  refined  and  keen  sense  of  the  humorous.  Wit  and 
hnmor  are  founded  on  the  incongruous  and  the  illogical.  Surprise  is  an 
element  that  is  enjoyable.  A  mind  that  is  orderly,  logical,  and  founded 
on  deep  verities  eanly  discovers  the  incongruous,  the  absurd,  the  amus- 
ing. This  mental  characteristic  lent  a  charm  to.  Beecher's  speeches  and 
sermons;  it  was  ever  present  in  a  dignified  way  in  Swing,  and  it  charac- 
terizes Dr.  Hillis.*  writings.  With  him  it  is  humor  rather  than  wit,  for  it 
is  kindly  and  sweet  tempered.  It  is  impersonal,  never  destructive  except 
of  principles.  It  never  wounds,  because  it  is  a  keen  perception  of  the 
abanrd  guided  by  good-will.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  clothed 
with  dignity,  never  boisterotis  or  noisy,  but,  like  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner's, piquant  and  racy  but  always  quiet.  The  fine  perception  that 
dreads  a  point  too  broad,  but  conceals  itself  behind  the  form  of  words, 
leaving  one  to  read  between  the  lines, — this  marks  the  intellectual  artist. 
Thus  a  man's  style  is  himself, — it  bears  his  character,  and  is  itself  like 
him,  refined  and  gentle,  high-toned  and  constructive,  or  it  may  be  coarse 
and  shallow,  boisterous  or  aggressive.  No  quality  reveals  the  ethical 
and  intellectual  standard  of  a  writer  or  speaker  more  readily  than  his 
notion  of  what  is  humorous.  Only  a  genius  can  find  the  lost  chord;  and 
the  mind  that  is  supersensual  will  ask  that  wit  and  humor  remain  only 
as  the  servants  of  truth  in  the  corridors  of  the  sanctuary.  Such  genius 
is  intuitive  rather  than  intellectual,  its  culture  is  innate.  It  is  like  Ten- 
nyson's poet's  mind,  that  must  not  be  vexed  with  vulgar  wit.  The 
instinct  to  say  the  right  thing  m  the  right  place  and  to  clothe  it  in  gar- 
ments of  simplicity  and  beauty  is  a  virtue  of  first  rank  with  Dr.  Hillis. 
Such  an  instinct  has  about  as  much  use  for  the  rules  of  homiletics  in  its 
forms  of  expression  as  the  singing  meadow  brook  has  for  yardstick  or 
tapeline.  As  well  might  one  ask  the  robin  to  warble  by  the  tick  of  the 
metronome,  or  that  Patti's  voice  shall  be  regulated  by  the  one  who,  in 
old  New  England  days,  was  accustomed  to  line  off  the  verses.    Tennyson 
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rose  superior  to  metric  rules  and  measure;  the  new  poet-laureate  of 
England  is  enslaved  by  them. 

And  just  here  we  approach  Dr.  Hillis*  theology,  for  the  poet  and  the 
logician  must  ever  see  religious  truth  from  different  points  of  view.    To 
place  a  low  value  on  the  study  of  theology  or  to  minimize  its  importance 
for  the  thoroughly  trained  preacher  would  be  as  idle  as  for  the  yonng 
physician  to  despise  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology.    The  intel- 
lect that  is  scientific  must  delve  into  ultimate  principles  and  truths. 
Theology  is  the  result  of  applying  the  intellect  to  the  truths  of  religion. 
Religion  is  soul  life,  theology  is  intellectual  life  with  religion  for  its  sub- 
ject.   The  value  of  Christian  evidences  to  the  scholarly  preacher  can 
never  be  denied,  but  these  need  not  be  brought  constantly  into  the  pul- 
pit.   Just  as  the  farmer  brings  to  market  not  his  plow  and  his  cultivator, 
but  only  the  product,  so  the  preacher  can  have  faith  that  the  people 
believe  the  essentials  of  Christianity.    Dr.  Samuel  Harris  of  Yale,  one  of 
the  ablest  theologians  of  the  century,  has  well  said  that  the  religious  Hfe 
must  not  be  measured  by  the  exactness  of  theological  belief,  that  the 
heart  is  often  wiser  than  the  head.    To  follow  the  inexorable  laws  of 
logic  when  only  one  pole  of  truth  is  under  the  lens  is  to  go  far  astray. 
When  the  New  England  divines  were  dwelling  on  the  sovereignty  <rf 
God,  they  arrived  at  conclusions  that  overlooked  the  other  pole  of  the 
truth, — ^the.  fatherhood  of  God,  his  mercy  and  his  goodness.    As  the 
Westminster  divines  forgot  in  their  catechism  the  love  of  God,  when 
some  one  suggested  that  it  be  put  in  a  footnote,  so  the  purely  logical 
mind  is  often  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  poet  who  sees  throngfa  in- 
stinct what  the  reason  can  never  reveal.    The  doctrines  of  immortality 
and  of  the  existence  of  God  are  revealed  more  clearly  through  the  in- 
stincts than  through  the  reason;  otherwise  only  great  intellects  could  be 
the  children  of  God,  and  heaven  would  be  open  only  to  those  possessed 
of  some  valuable  information.    The  poetic  instinct  is  as  valuable  a  tele- 
scope for  scanning  the  heavens  as  is  the  logical  faculty;  just  as  Dr.  Poole 
said  that  fiction  was  as  near  to  truth  as  most  history  that  had  been 
written.    Hence  Swing  revolted  from  the    faith  once  established  by 
Calvin  and  Patton.    It  was  necessary  that  the  system  be  saved,  even  if  it 
damned  a  few  millions  of  infants.    A  nature  like  Dr.  Hillis'  loves  not 
Caesar  less  but  Rome  more.    It  knows  the  use  of  logic,  but  it  also  knows 
that  love  defies  the  processes  of  the  reason  as  easily  as  birds  fly  in  seem- 
ing defiance  of  the  law  of  gravitation.    Hence  it  is  true  of  Dr.  Hillis* 
theology  that,  while  he  is  familiar  with'  the  anatomy  of  a  theological 
system,  he  is  not  always  presenting  before  a  popular  audience  the  ribs 
and  backbone,  even  if  they  be  fundamentals.     His  instincts  and  his  love 
of  the  beautiful  lead  him  to  clothe  his  manikin  with  flesh  and  blood,  to 
breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  to  let  the  soul  light  up  the  eye  and  the 
glow  of  health  to  paint  the  cheeks.    This  is  life,  it  is  love,  it  is  religion, 
not  merely  a  cold  system  of  abstract  truth. 
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Dr.  Hillis  assumes,  and  rightly,  that  Christianity  is  now  established, 
that  the  character  of  Christ  is  the  greatest  miracle  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  it  has  defied  the  worm  and  the  rust  of  time.  It  needs  no  apologies  or 
explanations,  but  simply  exemplification  and  amplification.  This  is  a 
deeper  and  a  broader  faith  than  the  dogmatist  or  the  apologetic  scholar 
can  boast,  for  it  finds  in  Christ  sufficient  merit  as  the  ideal  unit  of 
society  to  need  only  interpreting.  This  is  precisely  what  Phillips  Brooks 
did  at  Harvard  College.  As  Taine  said  of  Shakespeare,  *'He  asks  for  no 
eulogy  of  words,  he  only  asks  to  be  understood."  A  study  of  Dr.  Hillis* 
theological  conservatory  reveals  not  simply  his  love  of  botany,  but  a 
sujn^me  love  of  floriculture.  The  fragrance  and  the  beauty  of  his 
flowers  easily  escape  the  spirit  of  criticism,  and  the  botanical  analysis  is 
quite  forgotten.  Theology  is  like  the  love  of  botany;  religion  is  flori- 
culture, it  is  the  aroma  of  flowers.  The  majority  of  people  are  repelled 
by  the  former  but  attracted  by  the  latter.  Theology  is  essential,  it  is 
fundamental,  but  religion  is  also  vital,  for  it  gives  shape  and  color  to 
the  sonl,  and  hence  it  makes  the  creed  its  servant,  its  intellectual  formula. 

The  people  may  admire  a  Browning,  but  they  love  a  Bums;  they  may 
<  applaud  a  Wagner,  but  all  through  the  day  they  will  hum  "Home,  sweet 
home,"  or  "The  last  rose  of  summer.**  The  popular  prei^cher  is  never 
the  didactician,  the  cold  theologian.  Dorothea  imagined  she  could  be 
happy  all  her  days  with  a  cold  and  abstract  mind  like  Casaubon*s,  but 
she  soon  hungered  for  friendship  and  sjrmpathy.  He  was  icily  regfular 
and  splendidly  null;  but,  after  all,  he  was  a  freak,  for  the  doors  of  his 
imagination  had  long  before  rusted  upon  their  hinges,  the  juices  of  mind 
and  heart  had  long  before  dried  up,  leaving  him  as  unlovely  and  uns3rm- 
pathetic  as  he  was  logical,  abstract,  and  unpractical. 

The  theologian  now  speaks  to  one  per  cent  of  the  people,  and  the 
ninety  and  nine  turn  away.  Dr.  Hillis  could  speak  to  empty  chairs 
within  a  month,  if  he  should  follow  the  advice  of  some  of  his  theological 
friends.  As  great  as  wei%  Dwight  and  Edwards,  Hopkins  and  Emmons, 
they  could  not  to-day  draw  an  audience,  and  their  pulpits  are  quite  for- 
gotten, but  their  work  shall  endure  through  generations.  Kant  and 
Hegel  could  never  be  popular.  The  popular  preacher  must  learn  to  scan 
Euclid;  he  must  set  his  thoughts  to  music;  he  must  put  his  prose  into 
blank  verse  if  he  would  speak  to  the  multitude.  This  marks  not  the 
dawn  of  a  decaying  civilization  that  worships  beauty  instead  of  righteous- 
ness; but  it  is  the  bud  in  bloom,  the  flowering  of .  a  noble  and  true  cul- 
ture. Although  not  an  evangelist.  Dr.  Hillis  has  a  system  of  truth  that 
is  evangelical,  for  the  center  of  his  planetary  system  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  New  Testament.    His  ideal  is  the  Christ. 

The  distinguishing  difference  between  Dr.  Hillis  and  Professor  Swing, 
as  it  impresses  one  who  knew  them  both,  is  this:  Professor  Swing's 
sermon  was  more  of  an  end  in  itself,  while  Dr.  Hillis'  subordinates  it  to 
a  spiritual  end.    Swing  aroused  the  intellect,  touched  the  imagination. 
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warmed  the  sensibilities,  but  seldom  stirred  the  conscience  or  fired  the 
will.  Dr.  Hillis  aims  to  please,  to  amuse  even,  but  this  is  quickly  for- 
gotten in  the  evident  purpose  to  encourage,  to-  stimulate,  to  help  on- 
watd  and  upward.  One  feels  uplifted  and  takes  on  new  hope  and  faith 
who  listens  to  him,  for,  like  Swing,  he  says  **  Come,"  never  **  Go";  but, 
more  than  Swing,  he  provokes  the  will  to  higher  purposes  by  stimulating 
the  conscience  and  awakening  the  spiritual  life.  He  loses  none  of  the 
admiration  that  Swing  called  forth  for  his  splendid  ability,  but  he  draws 
out  a  personal  affection  that  Swing  was  singularly  lacking  in  power  to 
awaken.  Swing  dreaded  personal  contact  with  men;  Hillis  feeds  upon 
friendships,  and  is  generous  and  loyal  to  his  friends.  One  knew  David 
Swing  best  when  he  was  on  the  platform,  for  there  he  spoke  the  de^>e8t 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  but  away  from  that  he  was  diffident,  shy»  even 
cold  and  uninteresting.  Hillis,  on  the  contrary,  is  warm,  affectionate, 
and  helpful  in  his  friendships.  This  peculiarity  of  Swing's  offended 
many,  and  easily  passed  for  insincerity,  for  it  dreaded  the  personal  con- 
tact. One  lost  the  focus  on  Swing  the  moment  he  stepped  from  the 
platform,  while  Hillis  is  seen  in  a  clearer  light  in  his  personal  and 
domestic  relations. 

A  public  speaker's  first  duty  is  in  his  study,  and  here  Dr.  Hillis  is  a 
power,  an  omnivorous  reader,  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  is  always 
busy.  When  he  comes  to  illustrate  a  point  in  literature,  the  books  of  his 
library  fairly  tumble  down  from  the  shelves  upon  him,  for  his  memofy  is 
logical  and  works  by  association.  Valedictorians  are  usually  made  of  men 
vdth  rote  memories,  and  our  colleges  have  too  often  reserved  their  high- 
est rewards  for  mental  powers  that  make  excellent  tutors  and  teacheis, 
but  oftentimes  poor  lawyers,  judges,  and  clergymen.  Many  a  man  has 
awakened  to  find  himself  gifted  with  powers  that  in  college  he  little 
knew  himself  the  possessor  of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  supposed  himsrif  to 
be  stupid.  The  college  ciuriculum  seldom  discovers  or  rewaixls  a  logicil 
memory,  it  never  fails  to  find  a  rote  memory  and  upon  it  to  bestow  all  the 
honors  and  rewards  within  its  gift.  Many  classes  in  colleges  have  learned 
after  twenty-five  years,  that  their  most  brilliant  men  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  class,  while  many  of  their  high-rank  men  are  now  seen  to  be  of  infer- 
iority or  even  mediocrity. 

The  artistic  element  in  Dr.  Hillis  is  seen  nowhere  more  conspicnonaly 
than  in  his  dramatic  power.  It  shrinks  from  the  coarse  and  vulgar  as 
instinctively  as  it  would  refuse  to  turn  a  somersault  in  the  pulpit,  or  reaoit 
to  the  spectacular  or  sensational  to  win  applause.  Yet  there  is  a  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  in  the  human  heart  which  the  drama,  in  one  form  or 
another  alone  satisfies,  and  it  is  the  duty  and  the  province  of  the  pu]^ 
to  recognize  this  need  and  satisfy  it.  Swing  did  it  not  by  any  trick  sodi 
as  Edward  Everett  is  said  to  have  practised  when  he  ru^ed  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  by  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  snatched  a  flag,  waving  it  aloft. 
Nor  did  Swing  resort  to  the  antics  of  a  pulpit  acrobat,  who  stmts  the 
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stage,  or  strikes  attitudes,  or  calls  into  practice  intellectual  jugglery,  or 
rhetorical  flights  of  fancy,  where  sound  is  substituted  for  sense.  But  Dr. 
Hillis,  no  less  than  Swing,  has  the  same  art  of  putting  things  like  the 
landscape  gardener  who  permits  the  sea  or  the  broad  expanse  to  come 
gradually  into  view.  The  dramatic  effect  is  not  in  elocution  alone,  nor  in 
rhetoric,  but  in  the  tout  ensemble.  It  is  the  highest  and  only  legitimate 
use  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  pulpit  oratory.  Ruskin  said  that  beauty 
is  the  flowering  of  truth.  Who  knew  this  and  practised  it  more  simply 
than  he  who  said, 

**  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow; 
They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin; 
And  yet  I  say  unto  you. 

That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
Was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Simplicity  is  the  soul  of  culture,  whether  in  form  or  in  principle, 
whether  in  dress  or  language,  and  nature  abhors  nothing  more  than  the 
unorderly,  the  illogical,  the  complicated.  The  direct  mind,  the  simple 
style,  the  Anglo-Saxon  words,  the  self-evident  truth, — these  always  have 
attracted  men  in  political  science  or  in  theology,  whether  in  pulpit  or  in 
rostrum.  Webster  and  Beecher  were  both  simple,  as  was  Lincoln,  and 
Phillips  Brooks  pronounced  these  the  three  greatest  Americans.  There 
is  not  a  sentence  in  all  of  Hillis'  writings  that  is  involved,  ambiguous,  or 
muddy.  A  high  line  of  thought  clothed  in  simple  language  is  his  marked 
<:haracteristic.  Small  ideas  may  need  lung  power  or  gesture  to  float  them, 
but  large  thoughts  and  lofty  ideals  can  stand  of  their  own  weight,  they 
ask  not  for  scaffold  or  support.  A  clear  style,  the  natural  voice,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon words,  with  an  ear  bent  dose  to  earth  to  hear  the  footsteps  of 
God  walking  in  the  garden  as  he  speaks  through  the  voices  of  nature  no 
less  than  through  Revelation, — ^these  always  have  attracted  men  whether 
in  oratory,  art,  or  music. 

But  if  the  manner  be  of  great  importance,  much  more  is  matter,  or  we 
have  sound  without  sense.  Without  a  healthy  mind,  vigorous  thought, 
hardy  common  sense, 

**  The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley .  *  * 

In  these  4&ys,  nowhere  is  this  discerned  more  quickly  than  in  the 
sphere  of  social  questions.  The  walks  of  literature  have  come  to  be  fre- 
quented by  dreamers,  emotionalists,  sentimentalists,  impracticables  in 
the  sphere  of  social  reforms. 

Chicago  is  the  storm  center  of  social  questions.  It  is  the  economic 
workshc^  of  the  country.  This  is  due  in  part  to  its  large  percentage  of 
foreigners  with  paternal  views  of  government;  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
•duties  and  the  functions  of  the  state;  limited  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual;  natural  hatred  of  all  authority;  false  conceptions  of  liberty 
and  equality;  visionary  dreams  of  an  ideal  social  condition,  when  the 
Mate  shall  be  the  master,  not  the  servant,  of  all.    When  writers  like  Bel- 
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lamy  sell  their  books  by  the  millions,  and  men  like  Howells,  called  our 
first  writer  in  fiction,  have  as  crude  ideas  of  economics  or  political  science 
as  is  revealed  in  his  writings  on  these  subjects,  we  need  not  marvel  that, 
to  a  city  like  Chica^,  labor  troubles  arise,  and  social  questions  have  come 
for  solution.  To  have  spoken  in  such  a  city  for  so  many  years  on  these 
great  questions  and  maintain  the  right  poise  of  mind  is  the  highest  trib- 
ute that  could  be  paid  to  Dr.  Hillis.  But  his  t3rpe  and  temper  of  mind, 
both  by  inheritance  and  environment,  is  individualistic  and  yet  socio- 
cratic.  He  has  intuitions  of  the  bi-polarity  of  truth  that  lead  him  always 
aright  on  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day.  There  has  been  no  writer 
or  frequenter  of  the  walks  of  literature  since  Emerson  who  can  compare 
with  Dr.  Hillis  as  the  advocate  and  apostle  of  subjectivism.  "A  Man's 
Value  to  Society'*  reveals  the  triumph  of  individualistic  conceptions. 
The  man  is  the  unit  with  powers,  and  faculties,»and  with  natural  rights 
that  rise  by  the  side  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  state  as  one  moun- 
tain by  the  side  of  another  stands  independent  and  solitary.  This  is  that 
conception  of  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the  individual  that  sent 
the  Mayflower  across  the  ocean  and  drove  Dr.  Hillis'  ancestors  to  the 
north  of  Ireland.  It  runs  in  his  veins  bequeathed  to  him  as  the  richest 
legacy  of  a  distinguished  ancestry.  It  does  not  necessarily  adopt  and 
sanction  the  entire  individualistic  conception  of  competition  in  the  sphere 
of  economics,  for  it  gives  free  play  to  the  philosophy  of  cooperation;  it 
does  not  approve  of  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  as  it  is  seen  in  operation  xi 
a  selfish  world;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  not  deny  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  ethics,  nor  attempt  to  change  the  well-established  concep- 
tions of  the  rights  of  property,  because  the  desire  to  acquire  so  readily 
passes  over  into  avarice.  Dr.  Hillis  is  not  a  socialist,  nor  is  his  mind 
closed  to  the  evils  of  the  competitive  warfare.  He  certainly  does  not 
advocate  a  return  to  the  democracy  of  Aristotle,  when  the  state  was  the 
unit,  and  the  individual  a  zero,  and  this  is  precisely  what  many  clergy- 
men are  virtually  advocating.  Men  with  socialistic  views  are  no  more 
the  product  of  New  England  thought  than  thistles  are  the  fruitage  of 
fig-trees.  They  are  misled  by  their  sympathies  for  the  poor  in  the 
fierce  struggle  for  existence,  and  in  this  spirit  of  good-will  and  kindness 
all  Christian  thinkers  must  join.  But  because  competition  works  some 
evils,  it  need  not  give  way  to  a  rigitne  that  is  infinitely  worse,  that  stifles 
liberty,  and  binds  the  individual  in  chains,  delivering  him  over  to  a 
bondage  that  Luther  broke  away  from,  and  that  sent  the  Mayflower 
across  the  sea. 

As  the  friend  and  advocate  of  individualism,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
foe  of  its  evils,  an  educated  mind  sees  an  imperfect  crystallization  of  the 
forces  of  society.  Dr.  Hillis  maintains  that  judicial  poise  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  these  days  of  social  deforms  and  reforms.  New  Eng- 
land individualism  sacrificed  the  lower  value  to  the  higher,  it  left  the 
ninety  and  nine  to  find  the  one,  only  because  proper  conceptions  of  the 
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rights  of  the  individual  were  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
It  realized  what  Herbert  Spencer  said,  that  the  character  of  society  is 
determined  by  the  character  of  its  units,  for  one  cannot  make  a  perfect 
whole  out  of  imperfect  units.  In  Dr.  HiUis'  second  book  **  The  Invest- 
ment of  Influence,"  the  other  pole  of  the  truth  is  developed,  and  here  we 
find  the  line  of  truth  so  essential  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  cure 
subordinate  to  the  good  of  society.  David  Swing  told  the  writer  that  he 
had  no  taste  for  social  questions,  and  that  he  had  little  knowledge  of 
them.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Dr.  Hillis.  In  this  particular  he  has  been 
a  much  broader  reader  and  thinker  than  Swing,  and  his  sympathies  are 
far  more  democratic.  Swing  was  naturally  aristocratic,  and  his  associa- 
tions were  largely  with  the  prosperous  and  well-to-do.  Dr.  Hillis  finds 
friends  everywhere,  among  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  a  word,  then,  Dr. 
Hillis  has  the  poetic  temperament,  the  artistic  sense,  the  fine  perception 
of  truth,  the  refined  sentiments  and  noble  ideals  in  all  shapes  and  colors, 
the  qualities  that  so  characterized  Swing.  The  application  of  those 
qualities  to  religious  themes  with  a  vigorous  common  sense  and  a  deep 
love  of  the  truth  must  find  appreciation  wherever  there  are  minds 
that  think  or  hearts  that  love.  But  Dr.  Hillis  has  some  qualities  in  a 
superior  degree,  the  element  of  conscience  no  less  than  of  intellect,  the 
vigor  of  will  no  less  than  refinement  of  sensibility.  Hence  he  is  more 
heroic  than  Swing.  He  is  more  of  a  Spartan  and  none  the  less  an. 
Athenian. 
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ARTICLE  X. 
CRITICAL  NOTES. 

WILUAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

Th9  Life  of  Gladstone  by  Justin  McCarthy  ^  is  without  doubt  the  most 
interesting  biography  that  has  appeared  since  Boswell  gave  Johnson  a 
new  and  unending  lease  of  life.  It  is  written  in  a  fascinating  style,  as 
entertaining  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  jtX  instructive  in  almost  every  line.  For 
while  there  is  no  **  preaching,''  yet  we  cannot  arise  from  the  pemsal  of 
this  book  without  being  inspired  with  resolves  to  do  more  and  better  for 
the  good  of  the  world.  The  biographer  has  the  historic  spirit,  as  has 
been  well  displayed  in  his  previous  writings,  and  this  gift  is  consfncuons 
in  the  work  before  us.  There  is  no  other  book  which  gives  us  aa  true 
and  interesting  a  narrative  of  England's  progress,  and  her  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  the  world  since  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832, 
when  Gladstone's  public  life  began.  Every  event  political,  religious,  so- 
cial, or  educational  is  touched  upon;  often  briefly,  as.  was  inevitable 
from  the  size  of  the  book  and  its  purpose;  yet  with  a  master  hand,  and  in 
a  way  to  make  us  desire  for  more.  The  great  men  who  were  the  con- 
temporaries are  described,  and  their  share  in  public  measures  sketched, 
in  such  a  masterly  way  that  they  stand  in  clear  outline  before  us.  And, 
what  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work,  is  the  large  number  of  por- 
traits and  photographic  views,  some  seventy-six  in  all:  so  that  we  have 
a  most  valuable  album  of  noted  characters  in  Britain  who  have  figured 
during  this  century.  The  book  is  gotten  up  in  such  a  dainty  style  that 
it  looks  almost  too  nice  to  touch. 

Though  the  book  is  certainly  well  written,  we  must  take  exception  to 
«  few  things  which  betray  carelessness  or  hurry.  While  this  is  confess- 
edly the  life  of  Gladstone,  there  may  be  too  much  reiteration  of  the 
name.  This  very  often  occurs  twice,  or  even  more,  in  a  single  sentence. 
Had  the  name  been  used  twelve  hundred  times  less,  much  space  could 
have  been  saved  for  valuable  uses,  and  the  simple  pronoun  made  the 
meaning  equally  clear,  and  the  writing  more  terse.  On  page  163  Kr. 
McCarthy  criticises  Disraeli,  and  tries  to  show  his  lack  of  culture  by  his 
interpretation  of  the  word  **  University,"  and  the  title  to  one  of  Cardinal 

*  The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     1897. 
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Newman's  books,  *'  Apologia  pro  Vitd  Sud.'*  In  both  cases  the  critic  is 
wrong,  and  shows  in  himself  the  same  sort  of  deficiency  which  he  blames 
in  the  author  of  **  Endjmiion."  But  these  are  slight  blemishes,  and  they 
in  no  way  destroy  the  wonderful  charm  of  the  whole  book. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  few  great  men  in  the  world's  history  who 
have  shown  equal  vigor  in  their  earliest  manhood  and  extreme  age.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  had  won  the  highest  possible  place  for  ability 
and  culture  by  taking  the  "Double  First**  at  Oxford;  and  his  writing 
when  in  his  eighty-eighth  year  shows  no  abatement  in  keenness  of  intel- 
lect and  literary  polish.  For  sixty-lhree  years,  **  two  generations  of  ar- 
ticulate-speaking men,*'  he  has  been  in  public  life.  Four  times  he  has 
been  Prime  Minister,  a  greater  number  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  man;  and,  had  he  not  definitely  abandoned  public  life  in  1894,  he 
would,  without  doubt,  have  been  called  upon  again  to  kiss  the  Queen's 
hand,  and  assume  the  greatest  office  in  his  country.  And  when  he  was 
not  prime  minister  he  very  frequently  had  the  care  of  the  finances;  where 
he  exhibited  a  power  never  equaled  of  making  the  details  of  a  **  Budget  ** 
exhibit  the  charm  of  fascinating  eloquence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  known  almost  equally  well  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  And  justly  so,  because  he  has  given  his  life  for  the  common  in- 
terests of  humanity.  He  is  honored  as  much  in  America  as  in  England, 
where  he  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  popular  commoner  which  that 
country  has  ever  possessed.  He  is  not,  it  is  true,  poptileu:  with  the  Tor- 
ies, who  are  the  enemies  of  progress,  because  he  is  the  friend  of  the  la- 
boring-man. He  is  not  liked  by  the  profane  and  unbelieving,  because 
he  is  emphatically  a  religious  man.  But  with  the  virtuous,  the  cultured, 
the  friends  of  the  oppressed,  he  is  the  most  widely  known  and  best  be- 
loved person  in  the  world. 

This  **  Story  '*  of  his  life  meets  a  strongly  felt  want.  It  is  rare  to  have 
a  biography  of  a  man  while  living,  except  it  be  to  serve  some  political 
purpose  as  an  aid  to  his  popularity,  or  to  injure  his  advancement  But 
nothing  of  this  sort  is  possible  here.  Mr.  Gladstone  definitively  aban- 
doned public  life  in  Meurch,  1894,  and  hence  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  a  biography,  either  for  his  political  friends  or  foes.  Most  elderly 
statesmeh,  even  those  of  marked  ability,  after  they  have  retired  from 
public  life,  are  exceedingly  dead^  whether  they  wish  it  or  not.  But  the 
Grand  Old  Man  is  very  much  alive,  very  much  in  evidence,  despite  his 
voluntary  retirement.  No  man  living,  not  even  the  cavorting  young 
Kaiser,  occupies  so  much  of  the  public  notice  as  the  venerable  statesman 
who  has  retired  to  his  Welsh  castle. 

He  has  always  been  a  most  devoted  Christian.  While  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford he  was  known  as  thoroughly  religious.  And  his  religion  was  of 
that  hearty,  unaffected  sort  which  won  credit  for  being  sincere  while  it 
escaped  the  censure  of  being  strait-laced.  It  requires  much  good  sense, 
as  well  as  sincere  piety,  to  hold  the  balance  between  these  two  tempers 
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while  in  college.  For  the  average  student  is  censorious, — especially  of 
one  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  pious,  and  will  not  descend  to  such 
wild  excesses  as  many  good  people  think  pardonable  during  the  univer- 
sity course.  A  dose  study  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  reveals  moral 
earnestness  as  the  leading  trait.  He  is  the  personification  of  conscien> 
tiousness.  He  desires  always  to  do  right.  In  fact  we  do  not  believe  that 
he  ever  listened  to  a  temptation  to  do  what  he  thought  to  be  wrong.  He 
has  changed  many  times  during  his  public  life,  and  has  therefore  been 
often  charged  with  inconsistency.  But  every  man  9f  progress  must 
change.  It  is  only  those  who  have  no  reason  for  their  convictions,  i.e. 
those  who  never  learn  anything,  or  outgrow  their  swaddling-bands,  who 
do  not  change  their  opinions.  But  he  has  always  been  brave  enough  to- 
acknowledge  his  errors  and  strong  enough  to  forsake  them  when  the  on- 
ward march  of  human  progress — ^the  logic  of  events— opened  his  eyes  ei- 
ther to  new  truths,  or  new  modifications  of  old  ones.  A  notable  instance 
was  his  attitude  toward  our  country  during  the  early  years  of  our  tivil 
war.  He  made  a  speech  at  Newcastle  in  October,  1862,  in  which  he 
said:  **  Jefferson  Davis  had  made  an  army,  had  made  a  navy,  and,, 
more  than  that,  had  made  a  nation."  But  he  soon  saw  his  error,  and 
made  the  most  frank  and  hearty  acknowledgement  of,  and  sorrow  for, 
his  great  mistake. 

He  began  his  public  life  as  a  Tory,  the  pet  of  Oxford  and  the  landed 
aristocracy.  He  changed,  as  the  light  of  progress  dawned  upon  him,  to 
a  moderate  Liberal.  He  extended  the  Franchise  gradually  until  it  be- 
came, as  we  in  this  country  think  it  should  be,  dependent  upon  manhood 
alone.  Though  always  a  devout  churchman  he  often  worshiped  with 
Dissenters;  and  when  in  the  Highlands  he  started  the  Psalm,  with  his 
wonderfully  melodious  voice,  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  kirk.  Though 
devoted  to  Episcopacy  in  England,  he  disestablished  this  church  in  Ire- 
land; thus  freeing  the  seven-eighths  of  the  population  who  are  Catholics 
from  the  odious  burden  of  supporting  a  church  whose  doctrines  they  did 
not  believe,  and  whose  worship  they  would  not  attend.  While  his 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament  was  a  defense  of  slavery  in  the  English  col- 
ony of  Demarara,  he  has  labored  for  forty  years  to  give  justice  to  the 
Irish  tenant — ^who  has  been  oppressed  until  his  cry  reached  heaven  as 
distinctly  as  that  of  the  slave  did  in  the  United  States.  To  achieve  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  he  went  into  a  Parliamentary  election  when  he  was 
eighty-four,  speaking  daily  for  hours  at  a  time  with  all  the  vigor  of  his 
early  manhood,  secured  a  large  majority,  carried  his  measure  in  the 
House  of  Commons  triumphantly — only  to  have  his  cherished  policy  of 
justice  to  the  Irish  tenant  balked  by  the  House  of  Lords,  where  every  re- 
form in  England  has  been  temporarily  checked.  But  "  his  soul  will  go 
marching  on,"  whether  he  be  in  this  world  or  the  next,  until'  justice  ia 
done  to  Ireland,  and  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  for 
which  he  has  labored  and  prayed,  shall  be  made  complete. 
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It  was  not  strange  that  men  like  Disraeli  and  Palmerston,  who  did  not 
think  a  conscience  paid  for  its  keeping,  were  amazed  at  his  course.  For 
if  they  had  any  convictions,  except  the  one  cherished  motto,  "To  be  all 
things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  possibility  we  may  gain  5cw«rthing,"  nobody 
ever  knew  what  their  convictions  and  principles  were,  least  of  all  them- 
selves. To  part  company  from  his  constituencies  and  his  colleagues  in 
Parliament  cost  him  many  a  pang;  and  some  of  his  saddest  plaints  were 
his  parting  addresses  to  those  boroughs  which  once  sought,  and  after- 
wards rejected  him,  as  their  representative.  But,  as  between  conscience 
in  one  end  of  the  balance  and  political  honors,  friendships,  or  even  repu- 
tation for  consistency,  in  the  other,  these  would  not  have  the  weight 
of  a  feather.    The  seer  of  human  nature  said, 

*•  Set  honor  in  one  eye  and  death  i*  the  other 
And  I  will  look  on  both  jndifferently." 

Substitute  "conscience"  for  "honor,"  and  this  would  apply  to  Glad- 
stoiie  in  every  part  of  his  life,  public  or  private,  even  to  the  minutest 
action.  Thus  he  was  always  an  enigma  to  such  men  as  Derby,  Cobden, 
Hartington,  Lowe,  or  even  to  Russell  and  Bright.  They  thought  it  the 
very  essence  of  political  life  to  observe  the  way  the  popular  wind  blew; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  folly  to  stickle  for  matters  to  be  decided  by  utility 
or  policy.  With  these  two  eyes  they  thought  it  possible  to  see  both 
ways;  but  he  with  one,  that  is,  conscience  as  the  rule  of  life,  saw  more 
than  they  with  two.  Yet  those  who  with  fancied  stereoscopic  power 
make  the  photographs  of  wire-pulling  and  straightforward  dealing  blend 
into  one  solid  picture  of  righteousness,  effect  only  a  blur,  and  render  life 
not  worth  living. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  fixed  trend  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  than 
his  last  great  undertaking,  the  edition  of  Bishop  Butler's  works.  This 
author  will  be  known  through  all  time  as  the  one  who  brought  into  clear 
prominence  the  doctrine  of  the  "Supremacy  of  Conscience."  Both  the 
*•  Analogy  "  and  the  "  Sermons,"  particularly  the  latter,  teach  this  more 
than  any  other  doctrine;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Butler  ap- 
peals to  his  Editor's  true  character  more  than  any  other  uninspired  au- 
thor. And  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  greatest  statesman,  scholar, 
and  man  of  affairs  should  give  his  maturest  powers  to  the  editing  of  the 
noblest  work  ever  written  in  the  English  language. 

We  leave  McCarthy's  "  Story  "  with  the  feeling  of  profound  gratitude 
to  the  biographer  for  giving  us  such  a  clear,  lifelike,  and,  in  the  main, 
fair  delineation  of  the  life  of  the  most  renowned  Englishman  of  any  age. 
We  could  wish  that  he  had  made  the  literary  and  religious  life  of  his 
subject  more  prominent.  But,  from  the  employments  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
as  a  professed  politician  and  a  writer  somewhat  of  the  Bohemian  sort, 
this  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  religious 
character  will  have  "to  read  between  the  lines"  of  this  charming  narra- 
tive.   There  is  enough  given  them  that,  by  a  little  use  of  the  imagina- 
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tion,  they  can  form  a  perfect  picture  in  this  aspect  of  his  life.  The  con- 
stant marvel  is  that  he  can  be  so  great  and  in  so  many  lines  of  thought 
and  action.  For  he  appears  as  a  mah  of  the  highest  order  in  human  na- 
ture, no  matter  in  what  light  we  view  his  wonderful  personality. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  sun  has  set.  There  was  the  Divine 
light  at  the  eventide  as  there  had  been  during  life's  long  day.  The 
**  Amen,'*  in  response  to  the  Service  for  the  Dying,  was  a  fit  ending  for 
the  voice  which  had  always  plead  that  the  will  of  God  might  be  done. 
The  finish  was  as  beautiful  as  the  preceding  Course  in  life's  struggle  had 
been  brave;  and  we  can  in  our  souls  hear  the  plaudit:  **  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant !  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  desired  but  that  he  might 
have  been  spared  the  long  agony  of  his  terrible  disease.  Perhaps  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  *'  be  made  perfect  through  suffering,"  the  keen- 
est that  ever  separates  the  soul  from  the  body;  and  that  he  might  give  an 
example  of  uncomplaining  endurance  in  physical  pain,  as  he  had  so 
often  in  mental  distress  when  hounded  by  ungrateful  men.  The  discord- 
ant voice  of  invective  was  hushed  while  the  world  waited  and  prayed 
around  the  sick  couch  at  Hawarden.  All  recognized  at  last  the  sublinn- 
ty  of  that  character  which  for  half  a  century  had  directed,  and  the  trans- 
cendent genius  which  had  devised,  those  meastu*es  which  will  have  a 
wider  and  more  permanent  influence  for  good  than  those  of  any  other 
mere  man  in  the  world's  history.  He  showed  by  an  illustration,  before 
which  pessimism  and  agnosticism  must  be  dumb,  that  life  is  worth  liv- 
ing. For  though  few,  if  any,  are  endowed  with  such  forces  of  heart  and 
brain,  yet  all  can  be  strong  by  laying  hold  of  that  Strength  in  whose 
might  he  battled;  and  can  conquer  in  the  Name  which  implanted  his 
conscience. 

The  charm  of  that  voice  in  the  Senate  or  on  the  Hustings,  whether 
pleading  in  the  Fonmi  for  the  rights  of  man,  swelling  the  Psalm  in 
church,  or  enlivening  the  social  gathering,  will  be  heard  no  more.  The 
pen  which  illustrated  classic  literature,  or  taught  statecraft;  which  could 
turn  out  a  Greek  epigram,  or  explain  the  profound  truths  of  the  Moral 
Law,  is  stilled  forever.  3ut  the  forces  which  he  started  will  work  on  ir- 
resistibly, as  the  beneficent  powers  of  Nature  which  act  unseen  and  re- 
new the  face  of  the  earth  with  heavenly  beauty.  Whether  we  consider 
the  mental  or  bodily  strength  with  which  he  was  endowed,  the  marvel- 
ous culture  which  he  imbibed  from  every  source,  the  prolonged  energy 
and  industry  with  which  he  wrought  for  every  interest  dear  to  man,  the 
unsullied  purity  of  his  character  and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  we 
find  few,  if  any,  peers;  and  certainly  no  superior.  His  magnanimity  to 
his  opponents  equaled  his  devotion  to  his  followers;  his  modesty  in  im- 
parting knowledge  surpassed,  if  that  were  possible,  its  boundless  wealth. 
The  world  feels  itself  poorer  at  his  departure.  Though  dowered  by  his 
legacies  of  speech  and  writing,  it  will  miss  the  witchery  of  a  presence 
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which  quickened  with  light  and  warmth  every  interest  bound  up  in  its 
advancement.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  seer  foresaw  him  in  his 
**  mind's  eye,**  and  uttered  the  prophecy  which  now  has  had  its  fulfill- 
ment:— 

"  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.*' 

Jacob  Cooper. 


THE  DRAMATIC  QUALITIES  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  ACTS. 

The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  history.  It  is,  however, 
hig^y  artistic  in  structure.  It  has  to  a  notable  degree  certain  qualities 
of  the  drama.  Its  name  allies  it  to  drama,  for  drama  has  for  its  distinct- 
ive field  the  representation  of  action.  The  word  '* drama'*  is  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  "  an  act."  An  essential  feature  in  drama  is  a  plot 
— a  unity  binding  all  acts  and  events  together.  The  book  of  the  Acts 
has  this  feature  as  distinctly  as  any  drama  ever  written. 

The  first  fourteen  verses  correspond  to  the  prologue  characteristic  of 
drama,  containing,  as  usual,  introductory  statements,  including  '*the 
plot."  Comparison  may  be  made,  from  the  "Prometheus  Bound*'  of 
.^schylus  to  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.  In  the  opening  of  this  book  is 
found  something  like  the  dramatist  personae  which  appears  at  the  open- 
ing of  dramas.  The  gist  of  **  the  plot "  is  in  the  eighth  verse,  **  Ye  shall 
receive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you;  and  ye  shall  be 
my  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judsea  and  Samaria,  and  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  ^e  earth. '  *  No  drama  holds  to  its  plot  with  more 
artistic  effect  than  does  the  book  of  Acts  to  the  working  out  of  this  an- 
nouncement. As  the  history  proceeds,  actors  and  their  doings  are  brought 
forvrard  and  dropped  according  to  their  relation  to  this  unifying  utter- 
ance. Over  and  over  the  speech  or  event  is  brought  to  a  head  in  the 
word  "witness,"  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  never  lost  sight  of  as  the  em- 
powering agency.  The  development  of  the  widening  range  of  witness- 
bearing  is  held  to  throughout  in  strict  conformity  to  "the  plot."  The 
first  seven  chapters  are  given  to  scenes  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  opening  of 
the  eighth  chapter  "they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  re- 
gions of  Judaea  and  Samaria,"  and  "went  everywhere  preaching  the 
word."  The  transformation  of  Peter  comes  next,  and  his  consequent 
witness-bearing  to  Gentiles  (x.  39,  41).  All  this  is  highly  dramatic  in 
its  scenic  setting.  Peter's  part  in  the  book  culminates  in  his  conclusive 
speech  before  the  Jerusalem  council,  and  his  disappearance  is  marked 
by  the  midnight  scene  of  escape  from  prison,  the  knock  at  the  securely 
closed  door  of  the  prayer-meeting,  and  the  overjoyed  Rhoda  within  run- 
ning to  tell  the  pra3dngband  while  "  Peter  continued  knocking  "  !  Could 
an3^ing  be  more  artistic  than  this  narrative,  or  could  there  be  a  more 
dramatic  incident  fixed  upon  to  mark  disappearance  from  the  scenes  ? 
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Meanwhile  Saul  has  been  introduced  gradually,  in  a  most  skillfal  way 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  "Vyith  the  disappearance  of  Peter,  **  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul "  (Barnabas  being  alwa3rs  first  named  for  a  time)  start  by 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  a  witness-bearing  tour  of  still  wider 
range  than  Peter's.  Saul  is  presently  called  Paul  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. The  introduction  of  the  changed  name  is  timed  with  such 
artistic  precision  as  to  register  the  dramatic  development  to  a  nicety. 
For  a  little  it  is  **  Barnabas  and  Paul  **  and  "  Paul  and  Barnabas  **  inter- 
changeably. Then  they  separate,  Barnabas  disappears,  Paul  has  his  vis- 
ion of  the  man  of  Macedonia  calling  him  to  Europe.  It  is  set  in  order 
as  finely  as  fiction  could  be  set.  Paul's  tours  absorb  all  attention  there- 
after, without  a  break.  The  star  has  been  on  the  stage  in  reserve  from 
the  time  he  stood  aside  as  a  young  man  guarding  the  clothes  of  a  mob ; 
now  he  commands  all  eyes  by  the  royal  grandeiu:  of  devoted  deeds. 

Paul's  missionary  tours  are  as  romantic  in  the  setting  given  them,  as 
the  dramatized  history  of  Shakespeare's  pages.  His  speeches  and  the 
scenes  of  their  making  are  given  in  such  picturesque  form,  that  they 
would  charm  an  audience  if  reproduced  to-day.  His  **I  appeal  unto 
Caesar,"  comes  just  in  time  to  carry  out  "the  plot"  by  heading  off  the 
inclination  to  release  him.  The  governor's  **  Unto  Caesar  shalt  thou  go," 
fixes  the  trend  of  events.  Could  this  crisis  be  more  dramatic  in  its  set- 
ting? Then  through  what  scenes,  historic  of  course,  but  described  with 
the  most  artistic  attentiveness  to  **the  plot,"  does  Paul  at  last  reach 
Rome !  The  introductory  scene  in  that  city  is  given.  He  is  **  persua- 
ding them  concerning  Jesus."  Abruptly  the  book  closes.  The  plot  is 
completed.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  world-empire  the  word  is  fulfilled, 
*  *  Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses. ' ' 

A  fact  pointing  to  the  dramatic  structure  of  this  book  is  that  it  readily 
falls  into  parts  bearing  a  relation  to  the  whole  like  that  of  the  acts  of  a 
drama.  The  scenes  of  the  first  seven  chapters  are  laid  in  Jerusalem,  and 
close  with  the  tragic  death  of  Stephen.  The  next  five  chapters  are  laid 
in  Judaea  and  Samaria,  center  about  Peter,  and  close  with  his  disappear- 
ance. The  third  act,  if  one  may  so  speak,  is  laid  in  a  still  widening 
field,  showing  Barnabas  and  Paul  in  Asia  Minor,  closing  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  Barnabas,  and  Paul's  vision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia  call- 
ing him  to  Europe.  The  fourth  ends  with  the  final  arrest  of  Paul  at  Jeru- 
salem after  his  preaching  in  Europe  as  far  as  Athens  and  Corinth.  In 
the  fifth  part  is  that  splendid  series  of  scenes  and  speeches  culminating 
i  n  the  daimtless  preacher's  establishment  in  Rome. 

A  most  important  item  in  the  evidence  of  dram^atic  structure,  is  that 
the  speeches  are  constantly  in  direct  discourse.  The  narrative  usually 
does  little  more  than  make  up  the  circumstantial  setting  and  connect 
the  shifting  scenes  and  appropriate  speeches,  very  much  as  the  stage  di- 
rections do  in  an  actual  drama.  A  good  example  of  the  artistic  charac- 
ter of  this  speech-making  in  the  first  person,  is  in  chapter  second,  where 
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the  multitude  present  on  Pentecost  is  made  to  rehearse  a  list  of  seven- 
teen names  descriptive  of  its  motley  make-up,  closing  with  the  words, 
**  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  own  tongues  the  mighty  works  of  God.*' 
It  makes  one  think  of  the  utterances  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  drama. 
Yet  what  actually  occurred  is  plainly  seen. 

One  more  most  interesting  bit  of  evidence  may  be  mentioned.  At 
Stephen's  stoning,  they  laid  their  garments  at  the  feet  of  **  a  young  man 
named  Saul."  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  was  written  when  Saul 
was  the  gr^t  Paul,  known  throughout  the  churches  as  probably  no  other 
man  was,  the  artistic  quality  is  seen  to  be  very  pronounced  in  this  nicety 
in  keeping  the  perspective.  How  fine  is  the  dramatic  quality  of  the 
single  remark  in  closing  the  scene:  '*  And  Saul  was  consenting  imto  his 
death.**  Why  mention  that  of  **  a  young  man  named  Saul,**  who  stood 
looking  on  ?    It  is  clearly  a  dramatic  touch. 

I  am  not  able  to  name  out  of  all  prose  literature  the  equal  of  this  book 
in  such  literary  qualities.  In  view  of  these,  its  exact  adherence  to  the 
style  and  subject-matter  of  veritable  history  makes  this  book  a  literary 
rarity,  as  unique  in  its  type  as  it  is  choice  in  its  execution. 

W11.1.1AM  Knight. 

Fall  Rivbk,  Mass.  , 

THB  HIGHER  CRITICISM  APPLIED  TO  A  *'  MODERN 
INSTANCE.** 

In  this  note  I  endeavor  to  apply  the  critical  principles  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  when  applied  to  **  the  Hexateuch,**  to  a  well-known  ode  of 
the  poet  Bums.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  it  must  have  proceeded 
from  at  least  two  **  sources,**  with  a  probable  admixture  by  a  third  hand 
in  the  last  stanza,  which,  after  approved  precedent,  I  venture  to  ascribe 
to  a  **  compiler,**  who  **  appears  to  have  introduced  slight  additions  of  his 
own.**  I  shall  distinguish  the  sources  as  B^  and  B^,  and  the  compiler  as 
C.  The  ode  consists  of  nine  stanzas,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  principal  line  of  demarcation  falls  after  the  fifth  of  these.  The  first 
five  I  assign  to  B',  the  next  three  tmhesitatingly  to  B*,  while  of  the  last 
I  speak  with  more  reserve,  and  leave  to  more  curious  and  minute  critics 
the  question,  in  what  proportions  it  is  to  be  divided  between  B*  and  C. 
I  fear  I  shall  hardly  make  my  remarks  intelligible  without  a  transcript 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  poem,  which,  happily,  is  not  long. 

To  A  Mountain  Daisy. 

ON  TURNING  ONB  DOWN  WITH  THB  PLOUGH,    IN  APRIL,   1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower. 
Thou  *s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem: 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonny  gem. 

VOL.  LV.  No.  219.        II 
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Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonny  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet 

Wi*  spreckled  brefist, 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east  1 
******* 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  jdeld, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield: 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 
O*  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 
******* 

Above,  each  row  of  asterisks  marks'a  stanza  missed,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  occurs.  I  proceed  to  B^,  in  four  stanzas,  the 
last  modified  by  C: — 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 
Ivow  i'  the  dust. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Jbard, 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred ! 
Unskillful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 
Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  mis'ry's  brink, 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  heaven 

He,  ruined,  sink ! 
Even  thou  who  mourn 'st  the  daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine— no  distant  date; 
Stem  ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate 
Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight. 
Shall  be  thy  doom. 
In  B^  the  dialect  is  the  Scottish  vernacular,  in  B'  the  classic  Bng^ 
meets  us.    Their  differences  are  far  more  strongly  marked  than  those  on 
account  of  which  certain  metrical  pieces  in  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.,  the 
Song  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxii.,  have  been  assigned  to  a  poet  of  Northern 
Israel.     For  here  the  differences  include  that  of  grammatical  form,  and 
that  of  vocabulary  as  well  as  that  of  divergent  moldings  of  words  com- 
mon to  both  dialects.    The  one  glaring  instance  of  grammatical  fonn  is 
that  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  in  classic  English  being  used 
for  the  second  in  Scotch.    This  occurs  five  times  in  the  five  stanzas  of 
Bi— "Thou 's  [has]  met,"  **Thou  .  .  .  adorns,"  and  in  the  two  omitted 
stanzas,  **Thou  glinted  forth,"  **Thou  lifts,"  and  **Thou  lies."    Con- 
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trast  with  these  repeated  instances  the  opposite  one  in  the  concluding 
stanza,  **Thou  who  fnoum^stj**  for  which  B*  would  certainly  have  given 
"Thou  that  mourns.**  A  different  vocabulary  is  shown  by  the  terms, 
stourey  weety  bield ;  modified  word-forms  meet  us  Sxunauriy  neebor^  could, 
wa\  and  in  the  easily  recognized  amang^  stane,  alanc,  snaivie ;  while  in 
the  phrase,  the  histie  sHbble-fieldy  we  have  an  example  of  each  of  these 
iwo  latter  combined. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  far  on  linguistic  points.  But  the  contrast  in  the 
thoughts  presented  is  no  less  marked  than  that  of  language.  Who  does 
not  see  that  piure  physical  objectivity  characterizes  B^  while  B*  is  mark- 
ed by  moral  subjectivity  and  sentimental  reflection  ?  The  former  deals 
with  rustic  features  which  appeal  directly  and  simply  to  the  senses,  like 
those  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  **  Ode  to  Spring."  The  latter  exhibits  in  every 
stanza  a  new  image  of  pathetic  sadness.  Moreover,  the  two  differences 
correspond  and  confirm  one  another.  The  northern  dialect  claims  the 
physical  realm  as  its  own,  and  the  southern  the  ethical.  That  B^  and 
B*  **  form  two  clearly  definable  independent  sources  is  a  conclusion  that 
maybe  accepted  without  hesitation,**  since  form  and  matter  concur  to 
establish  it 

But,  fmther,  B*  **  is  marked  by  a  series  of  recurring  features  which  are 
absent  from  the  others,**  and  in  it  **  particular  formjilae  are  repeated  with 
great  frequency,**  considering  the  brevity  of  the  work.  Thus  we  have  in 
stanza  vi.,  **  such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid  ** ;  in  vii.,  we  have  ditto  re- 
peated **of  simple  bard  ** ;  in  viii.,  **such  fate,**  with  a  slight  variation, 
"  to  suffering  worth  ** ;  while  in  ix.,  the  variation  from  the  norm,  due, 
perhaps,  as  above  suggested,  to  C,  is  greater,  the  phrase  appearing  as 
*'  that  fate  is  thine,**  and  being  here  transposed  from  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond line  of  the  stanza.  Again,  we  have  a  precisely  similar  formulaic  re- 
currence in  the  fifth  line  of  every  stanza  in  succession,  **  Till  she,  like 
thee,  .  .  T?ill  billows  rage,  .  .  Till  wrenched  of,  .  .  .  TUl  crushed 
beneath,**  etc.  This  love  of  formulaic  iterancy  is  wholly  absent  from 
B^,  the  **  style  **  of  which  **  is  freer  and  more  varied  ** ;  while  these  last 
four  stanzas  are  **  marked  uniformly  by  the  same  distinctive  and  stereo- 
typed phraseology  **  in  each. 

Yet  more,  B*  exhibits  a  **  distinctive  and  stereotyped  **  syntactic  form 
'  likewise.  In  every  one  of  its  stanzas  except  the  last,  the  second  and  the 
third  line  form  each  a  compound  term  constructed  in  apposition  to  a  sim- 
ple term  in  the  first  line,  and  yet  not  coupled  to  each  other  by  any  con- 
junction. To  put  it  briefly,  every  such  pair  of  lines  forms  apposed  asyn- 
deta.  Thus  to  *'  maid  **  in  stanza  vi.,  line  i,  is  apposed,  **  Sweet  floweret 
of,**  etc.,  and  again  is  apposed,  **  by  love*s  simplicity,**  etc.  To  **  bard  ** 
in  vii.  I  is  apposed,  **On  .  .  .  luckless  starred,**  and  again  is  apposed 
"unskillful  he,'*  etc.,  where  **he'*  virtually  repeats  the  first  term. 
Again,  in  viii.  i  **  suffering  worth  **  (a  poetical  abstraction  for  "a  worthy 
man  who  suffers**)  has  similarly  attached  to  it  its  two  following  lines; 
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and  although  helped  by  the  relative  **  who,"  yet  the  efifect  is  the  same. 
Thus  *' sentences  cast  in  the  same  type  recur."  Prom  any  such  monot- 
ony of  structure  B^  is  wholly  free;  not  to  mention  that  such  a  poetical 
abstraction  as  that  just  noticed  is  wholly  foreign  to  his  rustic  muse. 
''Suffering  worth  "  reminds  uSs  of  Shakespeare's  phrase  "patient  merit,'* 
and  this  suggests  that  the  author  had  access  to  sources  of  culture  to 
which  that  of  B*  was  a  stranger. 

The  compiler,  whose  hand  we  trace  in  the  closing  stanza,  or  else  the 
poet  of  B*,  had  evidently,  in  his  apostrophe  to  himself,  **  E*en  thou  who 
moum'st,"  reproduced  a  trace  of  Gray*s  "Elegy"  in  the  stanza  which 
links  to  it  the  personality  of  the  poet, 

**  For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate,"  etc. 

But  he  had  forgotten  that  "  thee  "  of  the  preceding  stanzas  is  the  daisy 
itself.  Here  then  the  hand  of  a  compiler  seems  clearly  betrayed.  Of 
com-se  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  poet  of  B*  had  B*  before  him,  and  ad- 
justed a  moral,  or  series  of  morals,  to  it;  to  which  joint  composition  C 
put  some  finishing  touches,  and  thus  completed  "the  process  by  which 
the  "  Ode  to  the  Daisy  **  assumed  its  present  shape." 

To  sum  up  then,  B^  and  B*  are  distinct  from  eadh  other,  as  being  prod- 
ucts respectively  of  a*  northern  and  a  southern  dialect;  and  this  affects 
their  grammatical  form,  including  that  of  the  verb  personal,  the  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  type  of  word-molding.  They  are  distinct  also  in  respect  of 
marked  phraseological  recurrences,  which  one  exhibits  freely,  while 
from  the  other  they  are  wholly  absent.  They  are  distinct  in  respect  of 
syntactical  arrangement,  which  in  B^  is  free  and  varied,  but  in  B*  tends 
to  fall  into  a  fixed  norm.  And  they  are  even  more  strongly  contrasted, 
if  possible,  in  respect  of  subject-matter,  and  the  absence  or  presence  of 
implied  references  to  other  standard  works.  And  "where,"  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  "the  differences  are,"  in  proportion  to  the  very  slight 
bulk  of  the  whole,  "at  once  numerous^ recurrent ^  and  systematic^  they 
may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  compositions  in  which 
they  occur  are  not  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  author." 

But  indeed  we  know  from  another  poem  in  the  same  collection,  in  the 
same  northern  dialect,  and  in  the  same  meter,  that  B^  could  moralize, 
when  the  fit  seized  him,  and  that  too  without  forsaking  his  native  rustic 
tongue.  I  will  quote  a  short  sample  only  from  the  stanzas,  "  To  a 
Mouse,"  whose  nest,  it  seems,  had  been  stirred  by  the  same  plowshare 
which  tore  up  the  daisy: — 

"  Thou  saw  ^  the  fields  laid  bare  an*  waste, 
An*  weary  winter  comin*  fast, 
An*  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  *  to  dwell; 
Till,  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 
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**  That  wee  bit  heap  o*  leaves  an'  stibble, 
Hae  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble. 
Now  thou's  tum'd  *  out  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But*  house  or  hauld, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble 

An*  cranreuch  cauld ! " 

Then  follows  the  moral: — 

**  But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
And  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 

For  promised  joy.  * 

**  Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me  I " 

Here  then  we  trace  the  hand  and  style  of  B*  throughout.  Thus  the 
argument  from  resemblance  confirms  that  from  difference;  and  both  to- 
gether lead  us  to  an  assured  conviction  that  B^  and  B'  are  distinct  and 
sepiuate  authors.  In  this  last  case,  however,  there  is  no  B*,  and  there- 
fore no  room  for  the  work  of  C. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  express  ih& genesis  of  the  **  Ode  to  the  Daisy," 
by  the  formula  B*+B*+B*XC.  The  quotations  in  inverted  commas, 
where  not  from  the  poem  itself,  are  from  the  valuable  article  of  Professor 
S.  R.  Driver  on  **  Genesis,'"  in  his  enumeration  of  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  P  of  the  critics  from  their  J  or  JE.  Where  the 
phrases  of  so  distinguished  an  authority  were  so  apposite  to  the  pur- 
pose, it  would  have  been  a  mere  affectation  of  originality  to  invent  new 
ones.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  omitted  any  of  the  tests  applied  by 
him.  I  am  not  conscious  of  using  them  in  any  changed  sense;  or  if  any 
change  there  be,  it  is  a  change  to  a  fortiori;  for,  tf^.,  the  difference  be- 
tween Scotch  vernacular  and  classic  English  is  greater  than  any  amount 
of  difference  in  style  where  the  vemaculiu:  used  is  the  same.  Some  may 
perhaps  be  led  by  the  above  to  frame  and  apply  a  destructive  h3rpothet- 
ical  syllogism: — **  If  A  is  B,  then  C  isD;  but,  if  C  be  not  D,  then  A  is  not 
B";  or,  to  clothe  form  with  matter: — **If  the  method  of  the  higher 
criticism  is  trustworthy,  then  the  above  Ode  must  be  by  more  than  one 
author."  Any  who  have  got  thus  far  will  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether  this  consequent  is  to  be  admitted  or  denied,  and  to  clinch 
the  argument  accordingly.  Henry  Hayman. 

Aldingham,  Ulvbrston. 

^  These  will  be  recognized  as  examples  of  the  dialectic  usage  of  the 
verb  personal  above  referred  to  in  the  text. 

*  **  But "  in  the  northern  dialect  is  a  preposition  **  without" 

'Diet,  of  the  Bible,  2d  ed.,  I.  ii.  pp.  1149,  foil. 
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DR.  HAYMAN  ON  THE  UNITY  OF  HOMER. 

The* preceding  critical  note  is  not  Dr.  Ha3rman*s  first  piece  of  icono- 
clastic work.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  a  keen  student  of  the  Homeric 
question,  and  has  revealed  many  a  joint  in  the  harness  of  the  critics.  Be- 
lieving in  the  essential  unity  and  early  date  of  the  two  great  epics,  he 
has  shown  in  numerous  instances,  particularly  in  his  monumental  edi- 
tion of  the  Odyssey,  by  appljdng  it  to  other  poets  ancient  or  modem,  that 
some  arbitrary  standard  adopted  by  the  critics  proves  altogether  too 
much;  as,  for  example,  that  Homer  was  contemporary  with  poets  who 
lived  in  three  'different  centuries.  In  the  light  of  comparative  philology, 
his  suggestions  concerning  the  Homeric  treatment  of  the  digamma  are 
especially  remarkable,  since  they  were  made  at  least  twenty-five  years 
ago.  H.  W.  Magoun. 
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ARTICLE    XI. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

STRIKES  AND  INJUNCTIONS. 

Thb  recent  victory  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  coal-miners,  who 
through  their  strikes  have  raised  their  wages  from  fifty-four  cents  to 
sixty-five  cents  a  ton,  or  20  per  cent,  is  an  admirable  answer  to  the  claim 
of  those  who  assert  that  strikes  are  no  longer  of  any  avail.  Thanks  to 
the  previous  successful  reductions  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  idleness 
due  to  the  industrial  depression,  the  wages  of  the  Illinois  miners  have 
declined  on  the  average  from  I384  a  year  in  1890,  to  about  $293  in  1896, 
allowance  being  made  for  expenses  for  powder  for  blasting.  These  are 
the  figures  of  the  coal-miners,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
two  years  in  question.  This  average  of  under  six  dollars  a  week  in  Illi- 
nois for  the  support  of  a  whole  family  was  certainly  low  enough,  but  the 
last  reports  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  indi- 
cate an  average  for  the  miners  of  those  states  of  only  four  dollars  to 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week,  which  is  considered  low  pay  for  an 
unmarried  shop-girl  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

The  exhaustive  reports  of  the  national  department  of  labor  indicate 
that  of  the  1,711,484  strikers  in  the  years  1881  to  1887,  inclusive,  47.9 
per  cent  wholly  or  partially  succeeded,  and  of  the  2,002,923  strikers 
from  January,  1888,  to  June  30,  1894,  41.7  per  cent  wholly  or  partially 
succeeded.  If  you  leave  out  1893  and  the  first  half  of  1894,  when  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  strikers  failed,  as  is  usual  in  periods  of  depression,  the 
percentage  of  successful  strikers  to  the  total  number  of  strikers  during 
the  five  years  from  1888  to  1892,  inclusive,  was  45.8  per  cent.  But  very 
many  of  the  struggles  nominally  lost  by  the  men  cost  the  employers  so 
much  money  and  odium,  as  at  Homestead  and  Pullman,  that  many  other 
employers  were  deterred  from  precipitating  a  strike. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  unions  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
skilled  workers,  and  are  in  every  way  better  organized  and  led,  79.3  per 
cent  of  the  1,952,193  strikers,  during  the  four  years  of  1889  to  1893,  in- 
clusive, were  wholly  or  partially  victorious.  In  1894,  58  per  cent  were 
similarly  successful,  and  in  1895,  72  per  cent.  In  France,  over  60  pet 
cent  of  the  strikers  since  1891  have  been  wholly  or  partially  successful 
in  the  direct  object  of  their  struggle.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
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the  strong  organizations  of  many  unions,  both  here  and  abroad,  have 
won  many  concessions  for  the  men  without  any  strike  whatever,  while 
most  of  our  unions  spend  far  more  every  year  for  relief  of  the  ack 
and  disabled  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members,  than  is  spent 
by  them  upon  trade  contests.  Out  of  170,129  members  of  labor  organi- 
zations in  New  York  State  in  1895,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  1896,  54»25i  members,  in  seventy-six  branches  of  trade,  re- 
ported an  eight-hour  working-day,  and  25,040  members  reported  a  nine- 
hour  working-day,  while  only  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  ninety  thou- 
sand members  made  any  report  on  this  subject.  ' 

Despite  all  the  need  for  increasing  action  by  society  in  the  owner^p 
and  operation  of  some  monopolies,  and  strict  regulation  of  others,  there 
is  evidently  still  room  for  trade  union  activity. 

In  every  period  of  industrial  depression,  organized  labor  loses  many  of 
its  members.  Prom  forty  thousand  to  seventy-five  thousand  is  the  maxi- 
mum membership  that  the  best  authorities  allow  to  American  trade 
unions  in  1877,  yet  in  New  York  State  alone,  in  the  midst  of  great  de- 
pression, now  passing  away,  we  have  seen  that  there  were  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  members  in  1895,  while  Illinois  has  fully  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  in  most  of  the  country  enoiigh  to  bring  the  total 
membership  up  to  over  fiv^  hundred  thousand,  and  possibly  to  very  much 
over  that  number.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  return, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  of  business  prosperity,  our  American  unions 
will  possess  over  a  million  before  the  end  of  the  century,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  use  of  the  strike  when  other  means  fail,  although  in- 
creasingly interested  in  the  use  of  thp  ballot.  The  Importance,  then,  of 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  courts  toward  strikes  and  strikers  and  sjnnpa- 
thizers  therewith,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  issue  raised  by  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Pullman  strike,  and  that  of  the  late  miners*  strike,  will 
continue  to  come  up  with  increasing  sharpness. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  courts  in  labor  difficulties  that  a  few  facts  need  to  be  made  plain. 

An  English  statute  passed  in  1875  declares  that  an  agreement  or  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  any  act  in 
contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  between  employers  and 
workmen,  shall  not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy,  if  such  act  committed 
by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime.  This  does  away  with 
the  whole  common  law  of  conspiracy  in  labor  disputes,  even  though  the 
parties  induced  to  strike  have  a  contract  to  continue  at  work.  But  in 
this  country,  Maryland  is  the  only  state  that,  up  to  last  year,  at  least, 
had  followed  the  English  law  of  1875. 

Decisions  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  in  England,  interfered  with 
abusive  language  and  gestures,  and  even  black  looks,  or  any  other  an- 
noyances, such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  would  be  likely  to  have  a 
deterring  effect  upon  an  ordinary  individual.    But  at  present  those  dear- 
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ing  to  persuade  others  to  strike  may  place  a  picket  of  two  persons,  who 
may  be  relieved  by  others,  like  a  guard,  in  front  of  where  the  men  go  to 
work,  this  English  decision  within  the  last  three  jrears  being  the  result  of 
the  English  law  of  1875,  repealing  the  laws  of  conspiracy.  The  courts 
have  declared  such  picketing  illegal  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  striking  workmen  have  been  prohibited 
by  court  decisions,  as  late  as  1894,  from  using  even  ridicule  or  any  man  - 
ner  of  annoyance,  or  anything  save  peaceful  persuasion  in  order  to  in- 
duce others  to  strike.  Of  late,  strikers,  when  they  interfere  with  Inter - 
State  Commerce,  are  liable  to  be  declared  unlawful  by  the  courts.  In 
1893  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Louisiana  issued  an  injunction 
against  a  combination  of  dra3rmen  and  longshoremen  on  the  ground  of 
interfering  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  and  the  Anti-Trust  Act. 
The  tendency  of  the  courts  has  been  more  and  more  toward  the  position 
which  Judge  Putnam  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts 
predicted  about  five  years  ago,  when  he  said:  **  The  inevitable  result  will 
be  that  the  Federal  courts  will  be  compelled  to  apply  this  statute  (Anti- 
Truat  Act)  to  all  attempts  to  restrain  commerce  among  the  states,  or 
combinations  with  foreign  nations  by  strikers  or  boycotts  or  any  methods 
of  interference  by  way  of  violence  or  intimidation.'' 

The  courts  also  declare  that  strikers  in  any  industry  must  not  go  into 
an  altruistic  fight.  Strikers  may  fight  for  selfish  ends  but  not  for  unsel- 
fish ones.  They  cannot  quit  work  to  express  their  sympathy  with  strikers 
in  some  other  trade  or  section  of  country. 

"V^ere  a  strike,  or  efforts  to  produce  one,  threatens  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  employer,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  employer  may  seek  a 
remedy  in  a  civil  suit  for  damages,  but  juries  are  not  likely  to  consider 
very  seriously  such  suits,  or,  even  if  they  do,  a  civil  suit  is  a  slow  method 
of  redress,  and  the  employer  when  successful  finds  no  property  of  the 
wage- worker  which  he  can  secure.  The  employer  may  bring  a  criminal 
suit,  but  juries  will  be  still  more  particular  in  this  case  than  in  a  civil 
suit  in  securing  evidence  of  unlawful  purpose  and  acts  of  seriously  un- 
lawful character.  If  the  courts  will  allow  it,  therefore,  it  is  more  effect- 
ive for  employers  to  get  an  injunction  of  the  courts  against  those  who 
incite  to  a  strike,  for  then  if  the  injunction  order  is  disobeyed,  the 
judges  may  inflict  immediate  and  summary  punishment  without  jury, 
and  until  the  orders  of  the  court  are  obeyed,  or  even  longer  if  the  court 
so  wishes.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or  an  appeal,  will  hardly  be  rec- 
ognized in  such  a  case  in  any  com-t. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  unfamiliar  with  the  term  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  injunction  is  a  written  order  of  a  judge  forbidding  the 
commission  of  a  specified  act.  The  law  may  have  already  provided  for 
the  summary  arrest  of  those  guilty  of  such  acts,  and  for  a  subsequent 
trial  by  jury.  The  injunction  does  not  prevent  such  arrest,  trial  and 
punishment,  but  creates  a  new  crime — ^that  of  contempt  of  court— if  the 
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court  order  is  disobeyed,  and  gives  to  the  judge  the  right  to  order  imme- 
diate imprisonment  of  the  offender,  try  him  at  pleasure  without  jury, 
and  sentence  him  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  seems  best  to  the  judge.  In- 
junctions were  allowed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  in 
'  the  foiuleenth  century,  and  were  issued  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  the  use  of  the  injunction 
i  n  modem  labor  disputes  is  only  traced  back  to  an  English  decision  in  186S. 
However,  English  courts  have  recently  attempted  nothing  of  this  kind, 
due  in  part,  doubtless,  to  the  abolition  of  the  conspiracy  law  of  1875. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  courts  of  this  country  have  repeatedly  en- 
joined, and  punished  for  contempt,  boycotts  and  forcible  intimidation. 
The  courts  are  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  strikes,  or  of  per- 
fectly peaceful  incitements  to  strikes  upon  railroads,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  or  not,  and  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  in- 
junctions in  such  cases. 

The  latest  stretch  of  the  power  of  the  courts  in  labor  disputes  has 
come  during  the  recent  coal-miners'  strike.  Judge  Jackson  enjoined 
against  * '  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  management,  operation  or  con- 
ducting of  said  mines  and  their  owners  or  those  operating  them,  either 
by  menace  and  threats  or  any  character  of  intimidation  used  to  prevent 
the  employees  of  said  mines  from  going  to  or  from  said  mines,  or  from 
engaging  in  the  business  of  mining  in  said  mines.'* 

The  court  fmther  enjoined  from  entering  upon  the  property  of  a  cer- 
tain mining  company  to  interfere  with  the  men  by  the  **  holding  of  public 
or  private  assemblages  ...  or  in  any  wise  molesting  or  interfering 
with  or  intimidating  the  employees  "  of  the  company,  '*  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  abandon  their  work  "  in  those  mines. 

About  one  hundred  striking  miners  were  arrested  when  endeavoring  to 
dissuade  other  miners  from  returning  to  work.  Judge  Jackson  did  not 
try  the  case,  but  his  associate.  Judge  Gough,  decided  that  the  strikers 
had  violated  the  injunction  of  Judge  Jackson,  since  by  marching  they 
gave  a  show  of  force  that  might  be  interpreted  as  intimidation.  Al- 
though only  a  three-days'  sentence  was  imposed,  the  important  principle 
was  announced,  that  even  peaceful  marching  of  the  strikers,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  those  still  at  work,  might  be  forbidden  by  the  court 
In  fact,  a  little  after  Judge  Jackson's  first  injunction  he  issued  six  more, 
forbidding  the  strikers  from  six  other  mines  "from  in  any  manner  inter- 
fering with  the  plaintiff's  employees  while  they  may  be  passing  to  and 
from  their  work  in  said  mines  on  and  fi^ar  plaintiff's  premises.*'  The 
italics  are  my  own. 

Mr.  Stimson,  of  Boston,  possibly  the  chief  authority  on  American 
statute  law,  writes: — 

"As  we  now  stand,  any  laborer,  or  class  of  laborers,  though  he  has  re- 
ceived no  notice  of  suit  in  court,  may  find,  any  day,  that  an  ordinary 
trespass  or  neglect  of  duty  made  by  him  will  subject  him  to  criminal 
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punishment  without  indictment,  jury  trial,  or  certain  laws  defining  the 
extent  of  the  punishment;  he  may  possibly  find  himself  in  jail  without 
a  trial  though  he  himself  has  committed  no  overt  act,  but  merely  by 
being  a  member  of  a  trades  union  or  combination,  some  of  whom  have 
committed  an  overt  act  or  trespass,  or  perhaps,  even  because  the  purpose 
of  such  combination  or  union  has  been,  by  a  strike  or  boycott,  directly 
or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  transportation.  .  .  .  This  receivership 
process,  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  and  Anti-Trust  Laws,  are  princi- 
pal causes  of  this  immense  extension  of  the  function  of  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  last  few  years  so  that  they  have  practically  found  them- 
selves part  of  the  executive  of  the  government,  and  here,  I  think,  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  all.  Physically  and  morally  our  courts  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  stand  such  a  strain.  In  fact,  their  power  in  so  doing  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  executive  itself,  for  the  reason  that  the  executive 
is  subject  to  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  the  ordinary  restrictions  of  crim- 
inal process,  but  the  equity  courts,  although  the  punishment,  of  course, 
is  never  extreme,  are  not.  They,  or  their  appellate  courts,  must  them- 
selves judge  the  propriety  of  their  acts. 

**  We  all  want  order  maintained  throughout  the  country,  and  most  of 
us,  doubtless,  commended  Mr.  Cleveland  for  his  prompt  and  forcible 
action  in  the  Chicago  strike;  but,  if  such  action  had  been  expressly 
based  upon  the  ground  that  the  transportation  of  the  mails  was  being  in- 
terfered with,  that  riots  were  being  committed,  which  made,  practically, 
a  state  of  insurrection,  so  that  the  Republican  form  of  government  in 
certain  localities  was  being  threatened,  rather  than  upon  the  ground,  so 
much  less  impressive  to  the  public  mind,  that  certain  equity  processes  of 
Federal  courts  were  not  being  executed;  and  then,  if  all  the  offenders, 
whether  arrested  by  troops  or  deputy  marshals,  had  been  brought  before 
the  Federal  grand  jury,  indicted  and  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  ordinary  way, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  lesson  to  the  people  would  have  been  better 
given,  and  certain  great  dangers  in  the  future  avoided;  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government,  must  not 
even  appear  to  take  sides  in  this  labor  question.*' 

In  considering  remedies  we  may  confidently  assert  that  laws  should  be 
passed  in  all  the  states  requiring  that  the  trial  of  an  injunction  case,  like 
that  of  any  criminal  case,  should  be  by  jury.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why,  after  the  threatened  danger  to  the  public  interests  has  passed, 
the  judge  should  have  the  sole  right  of  trying  and  of  punishing  for  vio- 
lating the  order  he  has  himself  made. 

But  this,  by  no  means,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  as  some  are  in- 
clined to  think,  albeit  it  would  help  matters  greatly.  The  question 
arises  whether  injunctions  should  be  issued  at  all  in  labor  disputes.  The 
property  interests  of  the  English  are  sufficiently  protected  without  such 
injunctions.  Why  cannot  ours  be  ?  Whatever  we  may  desire  to  prevent 
in  labor  disputes,  whether  it  be  a  sympathetic  strike,  or  epithets,  ridi- 
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cule,  and  dark  looks  and  jeers  by  a  crowd  or  group  of  men  to  induce 
others  not  to  work,  can  be  prevented  suflSciently,  it  would  seem,  by  di- 
rect criminal  law.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  an3rthing  short 
of  violence,  or  threats  of  violence  which  are  criminal  when  done  even  by 
an  individual,  should  be  prohibited  by  law  or  injunction.  Why  should 
not  those  concerned  in  a  labor  dispute  have  as  much  right  to  employ  ep- 
ithets and  ridicule,  or  other  peaceful  evidence  of  displeasure,  as  have  the 
great  political  parties  of  this  country  in  the  height  of  a  political  cam- 
paign? There  is  little  limit  to  the  language  then  employed.  Surely 
even  more  latitude  rather  than  less  should  be  allowed  to  strikers  who  are 
frenzied  at  seeing  others  take  their  places  at  the  mine  or  shop.  If  this 
be  admitted,  it  is  necessary  either  to  forbid  all  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes, and  legalize  most  forms  of  so-called  intimidation,  or  to  see  to  it 
that  judges  are  elected  or  appointed  that  will  use  the  injunction  very 
sparingly. 

In  replying  to  a  recent  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  Chicago  Times-Heraid, 
seven  prominent  judges  in  different  states  criticised  the  late  use  of  in- 
junctions in  labor  difficulties  and  only  two  favored  it,  six  others  being 
non-committal.  Judge  Murray  F.  Tuley,  chief-justice  of  the  Appelate 
court  of  Illinois,  declared: — 

**  When  courts  undertake  to  settle  labor  disputes  by  the  use  of  the  writ 
of  injunction  they  are  acting  without  jurisdiction.  To  use  the  writ  of 
injunction  to  disperse  or  prevent  an  unlawful  assemblage,  or  to  patrol  a 
public  highway  with  armed  deputy  marshals,  is  a  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  courts.  When  '  labor  disputes  *  endanger  the  public  peace  or  render 
the  destruction  of  property  imminent,  no  good  citizen  can  object  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  using  its  *  iron  hand '  to  prevent 
either,  but  no  amount  of  legal  quibbling  will  satisfy  the  people  that  the 
writs  of  injunction  of  the  federal  courts  in  the  coal  strike  have  not  been 
issued  and  used  for  the  purposes  and  object  above  stated.  Such  use  of 
the  writ  of  injunction  by  courts  is  judicial  tyranny,  which  endangers  not 
only  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  but  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citi- 
zen. I  venture  to  predict  that  unless  this  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
courts  is  promptly  checked  we  shall  within  a  few  years  see  elections — 
and  a  presidential  one  perhaps — carried  by  a  court's  writ  of  injunction 
backed  by  armed  *  deputies  *  or  federal  soldiers.  If  Congress  has  the 
power  it  should  promptly  put  an  end  to  *  government  by  injunction '  by 
defining  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  federal  court  in  the  use  of  the 
writ.*' 

It  is  certainly  a  striking  evidence  of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  re- 
form movement  in  America,  that  in  Chicago,  where  there  was  so  much 
excitement  over  injunctions  in  the  Pullman  strike,  and  again  very  re- 
cently in  the  miners'  strike,  there  was  no  demand  from  any  quarter  to 
know  the  attitude  on  injunctions  and  factory  l^slation  of  the  candi- 
dates for  judges  voted  for  in  the  last  spring  election.    At  that  time  three 
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or  four  tickets  were  in  the  field  for  judges  from  all  the  leading  courts, 
but  the  only  political  question  put  to  these  candidates  was  their  attitude 
upon  the  silver  question.  Until  we  can  learn  a  little  more  common- 
sense  in  such  matters,  we  can  say  with  Shakespeare,  **  It  is  not  in  our 
stars,  it  is  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings.'' 

Edward  W.  Bbmis. 

THE  NO  DIVIDEND  ARGUMENT. 

As  municipal  and  government  functions  are  gradually  extended,  the 
occasion  for  investigating  committees  and  commissions  of  one  kind  or 
another  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  this  extension.  Our  cities,  every 
now  and  then,  endeavor  to  secure  some  definite  information  concerning 
the  ^«wwx-public  corporations  that  serve  their  citizens,  with  the  evident 
intent  hi  acting  upon  that  information,  if  favorable,  to  the  extent  of  pur- 
chase or  lease.  It  is  not  here  proposed  to  examine  the  desirability  of 
any  such  action  on  the  part  of  a  city,  but  to  consider  the  argument  gen- 
erally advanced  by  the  representatives  of  corporations  before  the  com- 
mittees and  commissions  mentioned  above.  This  argument  I  have  called 
the  **No  Dividend  Argument." 

In  an  examination  of  the  work  of  some  of  these  commissions,  more 
particularly  those  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  no 
dividend  argument  was  used  as  the  strongest  card  of  the  corporations. 
In  the  first  case,  the  city  of  Des  Moines  proposed  to  build  and  equip  an 
electric  lighting  plant,  and  in  the  second,  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  in  the 
act  of  framing  a  new  charter,  discussed  in  the  charter  commission  the 
matter  of  municipal  franchises  and  the  desirability  of  purchase  and  op- 
eration by  the  dty.  In  both  cases  the  corporations  interested  protested 
against  the  proposed  changes  and  declared  that  the  companies  at  present 
interested  were  not  paying  dividends.  On  the  face  of  the  argument, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  question  the  statement.  But,  after  all, 
what  does  it  mean,  and  why  do  business  concerns  evidently  prosperous 
pay  no  dividends  ? 

An  example  of  my  meaning  may  be  seen  in  the  relative  position  of  two 
great  railroads.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  paid  dividends  on  its 
stock,  under  the  present  mani^ement,  with  considerable  regularity.  The 
cost  of  the  road  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $29,450  per  mile;  the  bonded 
indebtedness  per  mile  is  $24,230.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  has  not  paid  dividends  on  its  common  stock  for  any  consid- 
erable time,  and  its  bonded  indebtedness  is  twice  that  of  the  Great  North- 
em.  The  preferred  stock  of  the  two  roads  is  quoted  as  follows:  Great 
Northern  136,  Northern  Pacific  (30%  ^  These  two  roads  are  competitors 
ftom  St.  Paul  to  the  Pacific  coast.  One  was  built  upon  a  business  basis, 
the  other  upon  a  speculative  one. 

Still  another  example  may  be  seen  in  the  table  given  below  of  the  cap- 
italization and  actually  paid-in  capital  of  the  street-railway  companies  of 
^  Preferred  stock  Jan.  7,  1898. 
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Connecticut.  The  following  report  of  twenty-six  companies  in  that 
state  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  afterward  in  the 
Springfield  Republican  (weekly  ed.),  Jan.  i6,  1897.  The  original  source 
for  the  compilation  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
of  Connecticut  for  1895. 

Stock  Issued 

issued.  for  cash. 

Bridgeport  traction |2yOOO,ooo 

Bristol  and  Plainville 100,000  100,000 

Central  R.  W.  &  Electric 600,000  86,000 

Danbury  and  Bethel 320,000  100,000 

Derby  street 150,000  150,000 

Fairhaven  and  Westville 600,000  600,000 

Hartford  street 200,000  200,000 

Hartford  Man.  &  Rockville 300,000 

Hartford  and  West  Hartford 247,000  247,000 

Meriden  electric 1,000,000  80,000 

Middletown  street 75»ooo  51,000 

N.  'H.  and  Centerville 300,000 

N.  H.  street 1,000,000 

Newington  tramway 25,000  25,000 

New  London  street 247,500  247,500 

Norwalk  street 100,000  62,500 

Norwalk  tramway 255,000 

Norwich  street 250,000  250,000 

Portland  street 10,000  10,000 

South  Man.  company '  10,000  10,000 

Southinelon  &  Plantsville 20,000  20,000 

Stamfora  street 92,240  92,240 

Waterbury  traction 600,000  50,000 

Westport  and  Saugatiick 40,000  40,000 

West  Shore 80,000  50,000 

Winchester  avenue 600,000  200,000 

Total 19,221,740        12,671,240 

The  percentage  of  stock  issued  other  than  for  cash  is  seventy  per  cent. 
This  is  an  astonishing  fact,  indicating  that  franchises  in  that  state  have 
been  issued  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  public.  In  addition 
to  this  is  a  bonded  debt  amounting  to  $8,690,100,  which  shows  plainly 
that  the  cost  of  the  roads  has  not  been  defrayed  by  the  stockholders,  but 
by  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  In  the  com-se  of  time  the 
watered  stock  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  innocent  purchasers  at  a  fair  val- 
uation, so-called.  The  several  concerns  are  too  heavily  capitalized,  if 
the  stock  outstanding  is  any  criterion,  and  it  probably  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility  for  businesses  twice  as  large  to  meet  the  obligations  and  to 
pay  dividends  on  the  stock. 

Just  how,  then,  the  holders  of  common  stock  in  a  corporation  which 
has  been  equipped  by  an  excessive  issue  of  bonds  or  stocks  can  expect  to 
get  dividends  is  a  little  hard  to  see.  The  dividends  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  paid  to  the  stockholder  are  eaten  up  in  the  fixed  charges  of  a 
bonded  indebtedness.    If  a  concern  is  equipped  and  operated  entirely 
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upon  the  funds  secured  through  the  issue  of  obligations,  and  the  stock 
has  been  issued,  either  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  or  to  a  few  promoters 
of  the  enterprise,  without  any  actual  payment  on  the  common  stock,  only 
a  very  small  dividend  could  be  expected  in  a  most  prosperous  undeitak- 
ing.  Even  then  the  dividend  would  be  of  the  nature  of  insurance  against 
risk,  and  not  interest  for  the  use  of  nuoney. 

When,  therefore,  a  corporation  presents  an  argument  that  it  has  not 
paid  dividends  for  many  years,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  accepting  it 
as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  corporation  is  not  doing  well.  The 
statement,  if  followed  up,  would  probably  disclose  the  fact  that  little  or 
no  stock  had  ever  been  paid  for  by  the  original  members  of  the  concern, 
and  that  the  entire  plant  of  the  corporation  was  constructed  and  equipped 
by  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  Stock  was  then  issued  to  the 
originators  of  the  plan,  placed  upon  the  market,  and  sold  to  the  present 
stockholders  who  are,  in  one  sense,  innocent  purchasers.  They,  the  last 
holders  of  the  stock,  wonder  why  no  dividends  are  paid,  but  in  actual 
fact  the  returns  from  the  operation  of  the  plant  go  to  the  actiml  investors, 
namely,  the  bondholders,  who  are  the  real  investors  in  the  business. 
The  stockholders  are  simply  the  possessors  of  superfluous  obligations 
which  represent,  in  too  many  instances,  not  an  actual  investment,  but 
the  pajrment  to  promoters  who  have  by  a  lucky  stroke  **  unloaded.'* 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  **  no  dividend  **  argument  is  not  to  be 
accepted  without  an  actual  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  concern 
putting  forth  such  a  plea.  Just  how  long  and  how  far  this  kind  of  finan- 
ciering is  to  be  carried  is  difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  the  state  owes  it 
to  her  citizens  to  insist  that  every  quasi-yvX^xo.  corporation  shall  give  to 
the  public  a  certified  report  of  its  condition.  Neither  should  the  state 
nor  a  city  grant  indiscriminately  franchises  of  great  value  to  corpora- 
tions without  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  the  amount  of  bonds  and 
stocks  to  be  issued.  These  restrictions,  with  the  added  responsibilities 
of  directors,  may  bring  about  some  betterment  of  the  situation. 

Frank  L.  McVey. 

Univ««$ity  of  Minnesota. 
EX-PRESIDENT  HARRISON  ON  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

In  an  interview,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  seems  to  favor  municipal  ownership.  He  said  to  the  New  York 
World:— 

**Of  special  importance  are  the  safeguards  to  be  thrown  about  the 
granting  of  franchises  to  the  promoters  of  great  schemes  for  the  public 
service.  In  this  respect  there  are  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
late  foreign  experiments.  Some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Scotland  have 
assumed  each  the  control  of  its  street  railway  systems  and  its  lighting 
plants,  as  well  as  its  waterworks.  The  results  of  this  public  ownership 
of  great  public  enterprises  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  in- 
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structive.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  municipal  ownership  as  the  best 
means  to  secure  to  the  people  the  cheapest  and  best  service.  Of  course, 
the  effects  of  competition  between  private  enterprises  are  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  as  far  as  they  increase  quality  and  lower  prices.  But  the  usual 
methods  of  selling  franchises  outright  or  in  receiving  for  them  a  royalty 
seldom  give  the  people  more  than  a  tithe  of  what  the  people  themselves 
later  return.  The  bigger  the  price,  the  larger  the  royalty — the  greater 
the  cost  of  a  ride  or  of  a  gas-jet.     It  is  a  species  of  tax." 

THE  GLUCOSE  TRUST. 

One  of  the  most  cruel  of  trusts,  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  society, 
and  full  of  contempt  for  law  and  of  hatred  for  men,  is  the  glucose  trust, 
formed  within  a  year  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  combination  of  the  interests 
of  six  competing  plants, — the  Chicago  Sugar  Refinery,  American  Glucose 
Company,  Peoria  Grape  Sugar  Company,  Rockford  Sugar  Works,  and 
the  Firminich  Manufacturing  Company.  The  capitalization  was  for 
|i4,ooo,ooo  preferred  stock  and  |26,ooo,ooo  common  stock.  It  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  the  hiding-place  for  corporate 
criminals  from  other  states.  The  real  purpose  of  this  combine  was  to 
make  the  public  pay  more  for  sjrrups;  its  ostensible  object  of  course  was 
highly  philanthropic  and  benevolent, — to  employ  more  scientific  chem- 
ists, to  reduce  cost  of  production,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  denied  that  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  any  hand  in  this  combination, 
although  one  of  its  leading  men  was  a  director  in  the  new  company;  but 
within  a  year  the  cloven  hoof  appears.  The  price  of  S3rrups  to  the  con- 
sumer at  once  advanced,  and  the  burden  was  thrown  principally  upon 
the  poor,  because  the  wage-earner  who  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  consumes  as  much  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  the  rich  man. 

The  laws  of  Illinois  were  not  favorable  to  combines;  hence  the  shelter 
of  the  New  Jersey  statutes  was  sought.  The  war  against  Spain  must  be 
followed  by  a  relentless  war  against  unlawful  corporations.         z.  s.  h. 

THE  CHICAGO  ICE  TRUST. 

About  two  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  ice  trust  that 
was  then  formed  in  Chicago.  Ice  was  advanced  in  price  from  twenty^ve 
cents  a  hundred  to  forty  cents  to  the  consumer.  Now  the  trust  has  be- 
come a  formidable  and  permanent  reality  by  becoming  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  owning  the  lakes  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana  that  are  nearest  to  Chicago.  Freight  rates  from  more  re- 
mote points  will  cut  off  competition  of  course. 

When  the  trust  was  formed  it  was  given  out  to  the  public  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  combine  was  to  reduce  the  costs  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, but  not  to  increase  the  cost  to  consuihers.    This  falsehood  has  come 
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to  be  stereotyped  in  the  forming  of  all  modem  trusts,  for  they  invariably 
start  out  with  asseverations  of  piety  and  good-will,  but  the  claw  is  soon  re- 
vealed, and  the  price  to  consumers  is  advanced.  Organized  capital  is 
thus  little  by  little  eating  its  cankerous  way  into  the  very  vitals  of  this 
splendid  republic.  Christianity  is  as  yet  powerless  to  help.  Members  of 
churches,  ^ders,  deacons, — all  fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  calf. 
This  may  not  be  true  in  smaller  cities  and  villages,  but  in  cities  like  Chi- 
cago it  is  absolutely  true  with  scarcely  any  exception.  Gospel  good-will 
and  economic  ill-will  do  not  seem  to  be  hostile  to  each  other  in  the 
opinion  of  many.  And  yet  the  statutes  are  plainly  against  just  such 
actions,  and  the  men  who  do 'these  things  are  criminals  under  our  laws. 
Is  it  not  time  for  the  pulpits  to  cry  out  against  these  evils  ? 

•  z.  s.  H. 

ONB  OF  CHICAGO'S  ASSESSORS,— ** GUILTY." 

For  nearly  a  year  the  Taxpayers'  Defense  League  of  Chicago  has 
been  prosecuting  the  assessor  of  the  South  Town  for  criminal  conduct  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  his  office.  Three  indictments  were  secured:  the 
first,  for  soliciting  bribes,  in  the  trial  for  which  a  jury  foimd  him  not 
guilty.  The  second  was  for  malfeasance  in  office,  and  upon  this  he  has 
been  found  guilty.  The  penalty  is  a  fine.  The  trial  imder  the  third 
charge  is  yet  to  come,  for  conspiracy.  Few  people  realize  the  importance 
of  this  victory  over  an  abuse  that  has  threatened  the  integrity  of  the 
commercial  life  of  Chicago.  Before  the  last  election  of  assessors,  the 
League  obtained  pledges  from  all  but  one  of  the  candidates,  that  assess- 
ments for  1898  should  be  made  upon  a  uniform  and  equitable  basis. 
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ARTICLE    XII. 
NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

ESQUISSB  D'UNE  Phii,osophie  de  1^  REI.IGION:  D'apt^s  la  Psychologic 
et  THistoire.  Par  AuGUSTE  Sabatier,  Professeur  de  TUniversit^  de 
Paris,  Doyen  de  la  Faculty  de  Th^ologie  Protestante.  Pp.  xvi,  412. 
8vo.    Paris:  Librairie  Fischbacher*    1897. 

.  The  author  has  divided  this  exceedingly  interesting  volume  into  three 
books,  of  which  the  first  deals  with  Religion  and  its  origin,  the  second 
with  Christianity  and  its  essence,  and  the  third  with  Dogma  and  its  na- 
ture. Although  the  point  of  view  throughout  the  work  is  necessarily  a 
philosophical  one,  it  in  no  way  prevents  a  deep  religious  tone  from  per- 
vading the  entire  volume,  while  the  author*s  reverence  for  his  subject  is 
plainly  manifested  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  book,  after  considering 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  such  theories  as  refer  religion  to  a  political  in- 
vention or  to  a  mythological  source,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  religion  is 
bom  of  the  sentiment  of  distress,  that  the  feeling  of  dependence  is  that 
of  the  presence  of  God  in  us,  that  religion  is  immortal,  that  it  is  the 
prayer  of  the  heart,  that  it  contains  a  passive  element  of  dependence  and 
an  active  element  of  the  movement  of  liberty,  and,  finally,  that  it  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  human  nature.  Turning  to  the  idea  of  revela- 
tion, he  shows  that  it  has  gone  through  three  stages, — ^a  mythological,  a 
dogmatical,  and  a  critical.  In  the  first,  the  imagination  was  freely  used; 
in  the  second,  the  outward  form  was  unduly  exalted;  while  itt  the  third, 
the  psychological  element  predominates.  There  is,  he  says,  in  all  piety 
a  certain  manifestation  of  God,  and  revelation  is  therefore  evident,  inter- 
nal, and  progressive.  **/«  Deo  mvimus^  movemur  et  sumus,^^  Ancient 
ind  modem  ideas  of  a  miracle  and  the  history  of  the  word  are  next  treat- 
ed in  a  lucid  and  helpful  manner,  and  the  subject  of  revelation  is  still 
ftulher  considered.  Religious  revelation  is  nothing  else  than  an  organic 
penetration  of  man  by  God;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  by  a  God 
wholly  internal,  so  that,  when  the  process  is  complete,  the  man  finds 
himself  more  really  and  more  fully  himself  than  ever  before.  This  brings 
the  author  to  the  religious  development  of  humanity.  Religion  is  a  so- 
cial and  historical  phenomenon,  and  the  secret  of  the  future  of  a  race  is 
concealed  in  its  religion.  Progress  in  the  framework  or  plan  of  religion, 
he  illustrates  by  historical  examples  of  the  union  or  development  of  var- 
ious cults  and  creeds.     In  the  conception  of  the  divine  there  has  also 
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been  a  development,  dependent  on  general  progress;  for  man  has  had  no 
resources  outside  of  himself  in  forming  his  conception  of  the  divine. 
Sacrifice  was  originally  a  form  of  prayer,  and  the  savage. beats  his  fetich, 
when  it  is  not  sufficiently  obliging;  while  the  Christian  ideal  of  prayer 
is,  **Thy  will  be  done."  Absolute  religion  and  absolute  moral  life  are 
identical  terms. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  book  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  Ju- 
daism from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher  criticism,  after  which  the  author 
turns  to  his  real  problem,  namely, — the  essence  of  Christianity.  In  its 
diverse  modem  forms,  the  root  of  Christianity  is  hard  to  get  at;  but  his- 
tory and  psycholbgy  clear  the  problem.  Christianity  is  a  perfect  religion. 
The  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus  determines  the  Christian  principle. 
He  knew  himself  as  a  son  of  God,  and  he  knew  God  as  his  father.  This 
is  the  essence  of  Christianity.  But  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  internal  in  its 
nature,  and  it  is  only  for  those  who  wish  to  share  in  it.  At  peace  with 
God,  Jesus  was  at  peace  with  the  universe.  Justice  and  mercy  were  rec- 
onciled on  the  cross.  A  distinction  must  here  be  made,  according  to  the 
author,  between  the  pm-ely  moral  essence  of  Christianity  and  all  its  ex- 
pressions or  historical  realizations.  There  may  be  things  which  have 
been  imperfectly  comprehended  or  imperfectly  related,  things  expressed 
in  an  oriental  or  contingent  form  which  needs  an  interpretation  in  mod- 
ern speech.  Then,  too,  there  has  been  progress  in  Christianity,  though 
the  past  affects  the  present.  Christianity  is  not  only  the  liberty  of  God 
but  it  is  also  his  holiness  and  all  his  other  characteristics;  it  is,  in  short, 
the  union  of  morality  and  religion.  The  evolution  of  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple has  been  marked  from  the  start  by  conflict.  No  one  form  of  Chris- 
tianity has  a  monopoly  of  the  truth.  The  apostolic  church  came  out  of 
Judaism  and  was  a  messianic  church.  In  time  it  gave  place  to  Catholi- 
cism, to  which  heathen  religions  contributed  liberally.  The  famous 
statue  of  Peter  itself  in  Rome,  was  once  a  statue  of  Jupiter.  Christianity 
waa  thus  transformed  into  a  sacerdotal  theocracy.  The  reaction  came  in 
Protestantism,  a  sort  of  semi-rationalism  seeking  to  know  how  sinners 
may  be  justified  before  God.  The  reformers  had  their  limitations;  but 
**  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  **  produced  the  grandest  religious  evolution 
since  Christ  himself.  Catholicism  deals  with  externals;  Protestantism, 
with  internals.  Protestantism  is  more  than  a  doctrine:  it  is  a  method 
which  aims  at  internal  self-government. 

In  his  treatment  of  Dogma,  the  author  has  been  most  happy.  He 
shows  not  only  its  limitations  but  also  its  excellences,  its  nature,  its  ne- 
cessity in  religious  life,  and  its  genesis.  He  defines  the  word  as  '  a  doc- 
trinal proposition  which  has  become,  in  a  religious  society,  by  reason  of 
the  decision  of  competent  authorities,  an  object  of  faith  and  a  rule  of  be- 
liefs and  morals.'  From  the  Catholic  standpoint,  a  dogma,  of  necessity, 
was  regarded  as  the  word  of  God,  and  heresy  was  therefore  most  detesta- 
ble.   Such  a  notion  cannot  exist  with  a  Protestant  idea  of  religion.    The 
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Protestant  church  has  no  other  mission  than  to  lead  souls  to  its  Master. 
The  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  Bible  cannot  be  separated.  Dog- 
ma is  needed  to  propagate  religious  life  and  to  edify  the  church;  but  its 
authority  is  neither  absolute  nor.  eternal.  Dogmas  are  therefore  not  im- 
mutable, they  are  not  at  once  destroyed  by  criticism,  and  they  are  not  the 
essence  of  religion.  They  are  an  expression  of  faith.  Dogma  contains  a 
mysterious  and  practical  element,  properly  religious,  which  comes  from 
the  experience  or  piety  of  the  church,  and  an  intellectual  or  theoretical 
element,  a  judgment  of  the  spirit,  a  philosophical  proposition,  which 
serves  to  clothe  and  express  the  first.  Dogmatics  is  accordingly  a  mixed 
science,  related  to  both  the  church  and  philosophy.  It  follows  the  life 
of  the  one  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  other.  Humanity  is  building  an 
eternal  temple  of  which  the  main  columns  are  science  and  a  holy  life. 
Religious  knowledge,  therefore,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  transformation 
which  rules  all  manifestations  of  human  life  and  thought 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience.  Being  the  Kerr  Lec- 
tures for  1897.  By  Rev.  David  W.  Forrest,  M.A.,  Wellington 
Church,  Glasgow.  8vo.  Pp.  xx,  479.  New  Yoric:  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     1897.    ^.20. 

In  this  volume  we  find  very  helpful  discussions  of  **  The  Uniqueness 
of  Christ's  Moral  Self-Consciousness'* ;  ** Christ's  Self-Consciousness  as 
interpreted  by  his  Claims"  ;  "The  Growth  of  Chris's  Self-Conscious- 
ness, and  the  Method  of  his  Self-Manifestation.  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  "  ; 
*•  The  Transition  from  the  Historical  to  the  Spiritual  Christ "  ;  "The 
Person  of  Christ  and  his  Revelation  of  the  Godhead  "  ;  "The  Objective 
Element  in  the  Redemptive  Work  of  Christ "  ;  "  The  New  Life  in  Christ 
and  the  Conditions  of  its  Realization"  ;  "The  Relation  of  the  Spiritual 
to  the  Historical  in  Christian  Faith";  "  The  Conditions  of  the  Final 
Judgment — Is  Faith  in  Christ  necessarily  Conscious?  " 

It  is  rarely  that  we  have  met  more  sound  learning,  discriminating 
statement,  and  felicitous  answers  to  objections  than  are  welded  together 
in  this  noble  defense  and  exposition  of  the  things  most  central  to  the 
Christian  faith.  One  of  the  many  striking  original  arguments  in  the 
books  is  that  in  favor  of  his  sinlessness,  drawn,  in  the  first  lecture,  frron 
Christ's  habits  of  prayer.  "  Christ's  last  prayer  was  a  prayer  not  with 
them,  but  ybr  them.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  whisper  of  contrition;  only  the 
spirit  of  a  perfect  confidence,  and  the  ring  of  an  assured  triumph.  The 
best  of  men  hopes  to  enter  heaven,  but  as  a  humble  penitent;  Jesus  en- 
ters it  as  a  conqueror  "  (p.  26).  The  author's  confidence  in  the  reality  of 
Christ's  resurrection  is  ably  maintained  in  the  fourth  lecture.  "The 
disastrous  close  of  the  career  of  Jesus  would  have  paralyzed  whatever 
confidence  they  [the  disciples]  had  in  his  triumph,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  indisputable  proof  of  his  risen  appearances  "  (p.  162).     A  single  par- 
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agraph  upon  the  subject  of  future  probation  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
author's  clearness  of  view  and  felicity  of  statement:  **  We  delude  our- 
selves if  we  imagine  that  by  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  future  we  can  re  • 
dress  the  inequalities  of  earth,  and  secure  what  we  would  call  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  to  all  men.  Even  though  you  postulate  an  environ- 
ment after  death  wholly  ffee  from  the  thousand  evil  influences  that  here 
have  degraded  a  soul,  yet  that  soul  bears  its  degradation  with  it  into  the 
life  to  come.  _  It  does  not  start  under  its  new  conditions  where  many 
others  start.  But  if  there  be  still  that  germ  of  good  in  it  remaining  from 
its  earthly  life,  which  is  capable  of  development  into  a  true  faith  in 
Christ,  then  God,  *  in  whom  is  no  before,'  does  not  need  to  await  its  de- 
velopment after  death  to  adjudge  to  the  soul  its  true  destiny  "  (p.  376). 

Thk  Christian  Vibw  of  God  and  the  Wori,d  as  centering  in  the  In- 
carnation. Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for  1890-91.  By  Jamss  Orr, 
D.D.,  I^ofessor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College, 
Edinbui^h.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  xx,  480.  Crown  Svo.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     1897.    I2.75. 

The  continued  demand  for  this  volume  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Orr  is  a 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  With  ample  scholarship  and  abundant  refer- 
ences to  the  literature,  the  author  presents  an  extremely  satisfactory  and 
indeed  unanswerable  defense  of  the  evangelical  system  of  doctrine  of 
Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  most  positive  creeds  and  most  vigorous 
life  of  Protestantism.  Every  page  bristles  with  apt  literary  references; 
while  the  whole  is  so  thoroughly  digested  that  the  reader  feels  no  lack  of 
conclusiveness,  even  if  he  omits  the  notes  and  references  altogether.  It 
is  one  of  the  books  that  can  be  unhesitatingly  recommended  for  a  place 
in  the  personal  library  of  those  who  are  subject  to  the  infection  of  mod- 
em doubt.  The  volume  treats  of  the  central  place  of  Christ's  Person  in 
religion;  Christianity  as  a  theistic  system;  the  Christian  view  of  the  na- 
tm-e  of  man,  of  the  disorder  of  the  world,  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
Christ,  of  the  incarnation  and  the  plan  of  the  world,  the  incarnation  and 
the  redemption  from  sin,  and  the  incarnation  and  himian  destiny.  The 
discussion  is  specially  aimed  at  the  illusory  and  disappointing  generali- 
zations of  the  Ritschlian  theology,  which  dissipates  the  foundations  of 
reality  underlying  the  Christian  system,  and  resolves  it  into  a  collection 
of  subjective  "value  judgments.'* 

The  Ancient  Faith  in  Modern  Light.  A  Series  of  Essays  by  T. 
Vincent  Tymms.  Edward  Medley,  Alfred  Cave,  Samuel  G. 
Green,  R.  Vaughan  Pryce,  Samuel  Newth,  Joseph  Parker, 
William  Brock,  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  and  the  late  Henry  Robert 
Reynolds.  Pp.  xxvii,  416.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    ^.50. 

These  essays  are  from  well-known  conservative  scholars,  and  deal  with 
topics  ivhich  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  English-reading  public. 
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Dr.  Tymms  treats  of  "  Christian  Theism  "  in  a  comprehensive  and  mas- 
terly manner,  and  from  a  Trinitarian  point  of  view.  Dr.  Medley  treats 
of  the  **  Permanent  Significance  of  the  Bible,*'  incidentally  defending 
the  historical  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  maintaining  that  the  Bi- 
ble is  the  record  **  of  the  movements  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind," and  as  such  cannot  cease  to  be  significant  until  man  ceases  to  be 
what  he  is  (p.  105).  Dr.  Cave  furnishes  an  extended  essay  on  **  The  Bi- 
ble View  of  Sin.'*  Dr.  Green,  an  equally  extended  one  upon  **The  De- 
ity and  Humanity  of  Christ,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kenosis  as  involving  a  term  which  is  *'  undoubtedly  a  convenient  one," 
but  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  Dr.  Price  writes  upon  "The  Redemp- 
tive Work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  defending  the  view  of  the  atone- 
ment which  was  presented  by  Augustine  and  Athanasius,  which  empha- 
sizes, according  to  the  author,  "the  mystical  union  of  Christ  with  those 
whose  nature  he  assumed  "  (p.  219).  Dr.  Newth  treats  of  the  "  New  Tes- 
tament Witness  concerning  Christian  Churches"  ;  Dr.  Parker,  of  "The 
New  Citizenship";  Dr.  Brock,  of  "  Christianity  and  the  Child"  ;  Dr. 
Rogers,  of  "The  Pulpit  and  the  Press"  ;  while  the  volume  is  closed  by 
a  posthumous  fragment  from  Dr.  Reynolds  upon  "  The  Witness  of  the 
Spirit.*'  From  this  summary  of  contents  it  will  be  seen  that  the  volume 
is  a  storehou.se  of  most  valuable  information  upon  a  wide  variety  of 
topics. 


ST.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christ;  or.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Second 
Adam.  The  Sixteenth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  Bj  David 
SoMERVii*i,B,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Rosebum  Free  Church,  Edinbuigh. 
Pp.  xvi,  331.     New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $3:00. 

The  author  of  this  instructive,  helpful,  and  able  series  of  lectures  ac- 
knowledges his  great  indebtedness  to  Albrecht  Ritschl,  whose  real  work 
he  thinks  has  been  greatly  misunderstood, among  the  English-speaking 
people,  and  with  Ritschl  insists  upon  the'  importance  of  going  back  to 
Christ  in  the  formulation  of  our  theological  systems.  Naturally  he  at- 
tributes to  Paul  great  influence  in  formulating  the  higher  views  of  the 
person  of  Christ  which  came  to  prevail  in  the  early  church.  Yet  he  in- 
sists that  the  four  Gospels  have  not  been  impaired  to  any  extent  as 
sources  of  historic  truth  by  theological  bias  proceeding  from  the  school 
of  Paul.  According  to  them,  Christ  "  did  claim  to  be  the  Messiah »  and 
his  consciousness  of  Messiahship  was  rooted  in  his  knowledge  of  himself. 
He  knew  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  ...  He  was  conscious  that  he 
contained  in  his  own  person  the  principle  of  salvation  for  mankind  "  (p. 
226);  and  yet  "the  reticence  of  Christ  about  himself  was  remarkable. 
He  told  the  world  nothing,  and  his  disciples  exceedingly  little,"  of  his 
prehuman  life  (p.  227).  As  a  summary  of  present  discussion  upon  this 
theme,  this  volume  will  be  found  very  valuable. 
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An  Outwne  of  Christian  Theology.  By  Wii^uam  Nbwton  Ci,arke, 
D.D.,.  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  Colgate  University,  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.  Pp.  ix,  488.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1898. 
$2.50  net. 

This  volume  is  characterized  throughout  for  clearness,  brevity,  and 
great  good  sense.  There  are  scarcely  any  references  in  it  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  except  to  the  classical  portions  of  the  Bible  which 
support  the  various  doctrines.  In  these  respects  it  may  be  compared 
with  President  Fairchild*s  **  Elements  of  Theology,"  either  of  which 
books  is  admirably  adapted  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  comprehensive 
and  defensible  statement  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  system. 

Dr.  Clarke  is  specially  happy  in  his  statement  of  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Bible.  First,  he  agrees  with  those  who  assert  that  it  was  Christ 
who  gave  us  the  Bible.  Christ  lived  his  life  and  wrought  his  work  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  record  of  it.  But  J>r.  Clarke  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
correlative  fact,  that  now  it  is  "the  Bible  that  gives  us  Christ.  ...  It 
was  written  and  preserved  that  we  might  know  him,  and  God  through 
him  "  (p.  21).  Nor  does  the  author  depreciate  the  Old  Testament.  While 
duly  recognizing  that  **  the  full  revelation  of  God  is  not  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament," he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  *'the  Old  Testament  evinces  a 
knowledge  of  God  that  is  wonderful  in  a  pre-Christian  age,  and  is  so  full 
of  him  that  it  can  never  cease  to  be  helpful  to  Christian  faith  **  (p.  33). 
While  not  maintaining  **the  complete  inerrancy"  of  the  Bible,  he 
claims  that  the  Scriptures  are  to  such  an  extent  free  from  error  that 
**  they  become  practically  a  revelation,  or  a  means  of  revelation,  to  every 
age  "  (p.  37).  The  author's  definition  of  God  is  aimed  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  controversial  questions.  "God  is  the  Personal  Spirit,  per- 
fectly good,  who  in  holy  love  creates,  sustains,  and  orders  all  '*  (p.  66). 
The  sections  upon  the  proofs  of  God*s  existence  are  specially  to  be  com- 
mended. From  the  intellectual  starting-point  God's  existence  is  proved: 
**  (i)  Through  the  intelligibleness  of  the  universe  to  us;  (2)  Through  the 
idea  of  cause;  (3)  Through  the  presence  of  ends  in  the  universe  "  (p.  105). 
From  the  religious  starting-point,  God's  existence  is  discovered:  **(i) 
Through  the  religious  nature  of  man;  (2)  Through  the  great  dilemma — 
a  good  God  or  a  bad  one;  (3)  Through  the  spiritual  experiences  of  men, 
especially  in  Christianity  "  (p.  118).  The  only  criticism  we  are  inclined 
to  make  upon  this  is,  that  we  see  no  reason  for  denying  that  the  religious 
starting-point  is  also  an  intellectual  starting-point,  the  sole  difference  be- 
ing that  different  classes  of  facts  are  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  intel- 
lect for  its  judgment. 

In  the  author's  chapter  upon  Sin  we  think,  also,  that  he  has  failed  to 
unify  the  subject  as  much  as  he  might  have  done.  His  fourth  definition, 
which  he  calls  the  best,  is  really  the  only  true  definition,  namely,  "sin 
is  the  placing  of  self-will  or  selfishness  above  the  claims  of  love  and  du- 
ty "  (p.  238),  that  is,  sin  is  a  selfish  ruling  choice.    That  it  is  abnormal. 
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ungodly,  and  downward-tending  is  a  natural  result  of  its  true  character. 
Upon  the  Atonement,  the  author's  statements  are  cautious  but  clearly 
defined.  The  object  of  the  atonement  is  twofold:  First,  to  make  such  a 
self-expression  of  God  in  Christ  as  to  win  men;  and,  second,  as  should 
satisfy  God  in  his  relations'as  moral  governor  (p.  348). 

Upon  questions  relating  to  things  to  come,  the  author  maintains,  that 
the  **  two  forward  movements  of  the  soul  beyond  death  constitute  a  great 
separation,"  but,  **  we  should  greatly  misjudge  if  we  thought  of  all  men 
as  fitted  for  one  of-  other  of  these  two  states  in  its  extreme  form  .  .  .  but 
whatever  may  be  the  groupings  and  associations  that  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God  appoints,  the  great  twofold  division  of  destiny  according  to 
character  is  certain  "  (pp.  470-473). 

Studies  of  thb  Mind  in  Christ.    By.Rev^  Thomas  Adamson,  B.D., 

formerly  Examiner  for  Divinity  Degrees  in  Edinburgh  University. 

Pp.  xii,  300.    8vo.    New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

I2.50. 

This  volume  is  another  indication  of  the  revival  of  a  wide-spread  and 
intense  interest  in  questions  relating  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ.  The  interest  has  been  aroused  to  a  large  extent  by  questions 
connected  with  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  since  the  rad- 
ical higher  critics  deny  that  Christ  had  any  special  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Old  Testament  books.  To  maintain  this  theory  it  has 
been  convenient  to  revive  again  the  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis,  that  is,  that 
during  his  incarnation  .Christ  so  emptied  himself  of  divine  prerogatives 
that  his  human  development  was  practically  independent  of  his  indwell- 
ing divine  nature.  The  present  volume  is  a  painstaking  discussion  of 
the  biblical  facts  bearing  upon  this  and  kindred  theories,  by  which  the 
author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Christ's  knpwledge  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  lay  in  his  self-consciousness  as  a  direct  result  of  the  incam^ 
tion.  ''The  knowledge  that  he  was  God  was  as  natural  in  his  human 
mind,  as  in  ours  is  the  knowledge  that  we  are  men  •*  (p.  160).  As  a 
learned  discussion  of  this  subject  in  its  modem  aspects,  the  book  is  of 
great  value. 

Some  Bible  Probi^ems.  By  D.  W.  Simon,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  United  College,  Bradford;  author 
of  **The  Bible  an  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic  Life,*'  **The  Redemption 
of  Man,"  etc.     Pp.  xii,  285.     i2mo.     London:  Andrew  Melrose.    1898. 

In  this  series  of  popular  lectures  Dr.  Simon  presents  in  attractive  and 
convincing  form  the  results  of  his  long  study  upon  a  variety  of  themes  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  Christian  public.  Altogether  they  form  a  pretty 
complete  summary  of  the  arguments  in  sup{ft>rt  of  the  most  defensil^e 
views  concerning  the  Scriptures  which  are  entertained  by  those  who 
maintain  a  moderate  conservative  position  respecting  biblical  criticism. 
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forming  a  book  which  is  highly  to  be  commended.  The  volume  treats 
of  the  parly  History  of  Israel  and  its  Relation  to  Neighboring  Nations, 
of  the  **  Philosophy  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration,"  of  the  "  Election  of 
Israel,"  of  the  **  Right  Way  to  approach  the  Bible,"  of  the  *' Traditions 
enshrined  in  the  First  Two  Chapters  of  Genesis,*'  of  **  Evolution  and  the 
Fall  of  Man,"  closing  with  two  specially  valuable  chapters  upon  **  Crit-. 
icism  and  Israelitish  History." 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bibi^e  dealing  with  its  Language,  Literature, 
and  Contents,  including  the  Bibli^  Theology.  Edited  by  James 
Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D.,  with  the  Assistance  of  John  A.  Sei^bie,  M.A., 
and,  chiefly  in  the  Revision  of  Proofs,  of  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew.  New  College,  Edinburgh,  S.  R.  Driver,  D.l)., 
LittD.,  R^us  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford,  H.  B.  SwETE,  D.D., 
LittD.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  xv, 
864.  Imperial  8vo.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's Sons.  1898.  Cloth, 
(6.00  per  volume;  in  Half  Morocco,  |8.oo  per  volume. 

The  need  of  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  has  been  made  imperative 
by  recent  rapid  advancement  in  Eg3T)tology  an.d  Assyriology,  as  well  as 
by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  revolutionary  methods  of  biblical  criti- 
cism. The  present  attempt  to  meet  the  necessity  gives  promise  of  being 
highly,  if  not  altogether,  satisfactory.  The  first  volume  shows  us  a 
beautifully  printed  page,  with  type  which  is  at  once  clear  and  capable  of 
compressing  a  large  amount  of  material  into  a  given  space.  The  com^ 
pression  is  also  greatly  aided  by  the  system  of  abbreviations  referring  to 
current  discussion.  The  subjects  covered  in  the  first  volume  extend 
from  A  to  Feasts,  which  is  considerably  short  of  the  point  ordinarily 
reached  by  the  first  volume  in  three-volume  dictionaries.  A  specially 
commendable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  careful  attention  given  to  the 
shorter  articles.  Even  where  they  are  of  a  few  lines,  they  have  been 
prepared  by  the  highest  authority,  and  are  duly  signed.  The  contribu- 
tors include  a  large  number  of  the  ripest  and  most  trusted  scholars  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  with  an  occasional  one  from  Germany. 

Theologically  the  effort  has  evidently  been  made  to  represent  the  mod- 
erately liberal  school  of  critics,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  more  con- 
servative scholars.  Professor  Hommel,  of  Munich,  has  furnished  what 
are  really  extended  treatises  on  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  in  which  the 
cream  of  his  higher  criticism  of  the  higher  critics  is  condensed.  Professor 
Sayce  furnishes  numerous  articles  of  a  similar  tone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  articles  upon  Abraham  by  Dr.  Ryle,  upon  the  Chronology  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  Dr.  Curtis,  upon  Exodus  by  G.  Harford-Batters- 
by,  and  the  Old  Testament  articles  in  general,  give  scant  recognition  of 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  traditional  views  concerning  the  Penta- 
teuch and  slight  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  doubt  concerning 
the  ex  cathedra  utterances  of  destructive  criticism.  So  manifestly  are 
the  most  of  these  Old  Testament  articles  colored  by  the  anti-supernatural 
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prejudices  of  the  writers,  that  they  canuot  but  fail  to  command  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  reverential  and  sober-minded  students  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  well  enough  to  present  the  arguments  for  the  destructive 
criticism  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  but  the  editors  of  this  volume  have 
made  a  mistake  in  not  securing  an  equally  satisfactory  presentation  of . 
*  the  counter-arguments,  so  that  the  reader  would  be  in  a  fair  position  to 
judge  for  himself.  As  it  is,  those  purchasers  of  this  Dictionary  who  do 
not  have  access  to  libraries  will  be  compelled  to  purchase  another  in  or- 
der to  even  matters  up.  It  is  probably  too  late  to  remedy  this  matter  in 
the  first  voltmie,  but  if  the  publishers  wish  to  make  a  financial  success, 
or  any  other  kind  of  success  for  such  a  work,  they  must  see  to  it  that  the 
mass  of  the  articles  are  either  written  in  more  judicial  tone  than  char- 
acterizes these,  or  that  both  sides  are  given  a  fair  presentation  by  compe- 
tent writers. 

Genesis  Criticai^i^y  and  Exegeticai^ly  Expounded.  By  Dr.  A. 
Dii^LMANN,  late  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  Translated  from  the 
last  Edition  by  Wm.  B.  Stevenson,  B.D.,  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  etc.,  Edinburgh  University.  In  Two  Voliunes.  Pp.  xi,  413 
and  viii,  507.  8vo.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$6.00  net. 

In  these  two  carefully  translated  and  beautifully  printed  volimies  the 
English  reader  now  has  access  to  the  treasures  of  Dr.  Dillmann*s  une- 
qualed  Commentary  upon  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  work  is  character- 
ized by  g^eat  fullness  of  discussion  upon  all  points  bearing  u|x>n  the  in* 
terpretation  of  the  book,  and  by  abundant  references  to  the  voluminous 
literature  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Dillmann's  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  age  of  the  doctmients  into  which  it  is  supposed  by  many 
higher  critics  that  the  Pentateuch  must  be  parcelled,  differs  from  that  of 
most  of  his  associates;  for,  whereas  they  maintain  that  the  Priest  Code  is 
the  latest,  he  maintains  that  it  was  prior  to  Deuteronomy.  Still  Dr. 
Dillmann  is  a  most  ardent  defender  of  a  documentary  origin  of  tiie  Pen- 
tateuch, and  treats  the  history  of  Genesis  with  a  freedom  which  will  be 
startling  to  most  reverential  students  of  the  Bible.  On  page  4  of  the 
first  volume  the  reader  will  find  the  list  of  alleged  repetitions  and  dis- 
crepancies which  appear  so' formidable,  but  which  Professor  Green  has 
subjected  to  such  a  thorough  analysis  and  examination  that  their  solidity 
disappears,  and  they  are  resolved  into  a  fogbank,  rather  than  the  granite 
wall  which  they  seem  to  the  timid  observer  who  does  not  try  his  strength 
upon  them. 

That  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  literary  unity  is  maintained  by  Dr. 
Dillmann,  because  **  there  are  found  in  it  all  sorts  of  seemingly  needless 
repetitions  .  .  .  also  two  or  more  accounts  of  the  same  things  .  .  .  and 
other  irreconcilable  statements.**  But,  as  Dr.  Green  clearly  shows,  and 
any  one  by  sufficient  diligence  can  ascertain,  these  "repetitions,  disar- 
rangements, contradictions,  and  chronological  difficulties'*  are  for  the 
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most  part  readily  explicable  on  suppositions  implying  the  unity  of  the 
book,  which  will  seem  improbable  only  to  those  who  are  wedded  to  un- 
sound principles  of  historical  evidence. 

The  volumes,  therefore,  while  of  inestimable  value  to  the  independent 
student,  or  to  him  who  has  at  hand,  and  is  willing  to  consult,  Professor 
Green's  antidote,  **The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,"  should  always 
be  consulted  with  due  cautic>n,  for  the  reader  will  not  go  far  without  find- 
ing that  Dr.  Dillmann  is  by  no  means  infallible,  and  that  many  of  his 
most  confident  assertions  are  based  not  upon  facts,  but  upon  fancies.  As 
a  collection  of  facts,  however,  bearing  upon  the  questions  of  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  flood,  and  of  the  early  history  of  the  times  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  Commentary  is  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  value. 


Herb  and  There  in  the  Greek  New  Testament.    By  Professor  L. 
S.  PoTWiN,  Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve  University.     Pp.  220. 
lamo.    Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.   Revell  Co.     1898. 
ji.oo. 

The  introductory  chapter  to  this  volume  is  so  well  considered  and  so 
full  of  wisdom,  that  it  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  theological  stu- 
dents. Indeed  it  is  the  condensed  result  of  the  life  thought  and  study  of 
one  of  the  most  painstaking  and  judicious  students,  of  the  literary  and 
theological  problems  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  last  half-century 
has  produced.  Professor  Potwin's  writings  have  b^n  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  BibuoTheca  Sacra,  and  they  will  recognize  in  this  little 
volume  much  that  has  appeared  in  our  pages.  But  there  is  besides  much 
else  which  appeared  in  other  learned  magazines.  With  the  carefidly  pre- 
pared General  Index,  Index  of  Greek  Words,  and  Index  of  New  Testament 
Texts,  the  student  possesses  in  this  volume  the  ke^  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  a  large  number  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament upon  which  modem  scholarship  is  specially  successful  in  shed- 
ding light. 

The  O1.D  Testament  and  the  Critics.  By  Rev.  John  Mii^ton  Wii,i,- 
lAMS,  D.D.,  author  of  **The  Empire  of  the  Pulpit,'*  **  Rational  The- 
ology," etc.     Pp.95.     i2mo.     Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.     1898. 

In  this  inexpensive  but  well-printed  little  volume.  Dr.  Williams  pre- 
sents a  very  helpful  and  able  defense  of  the  Old  Testament  against  the 
most  prevalent  forms  of  recent  criticism.  In  his  opening  chapter  he  eas- 
ily shows  that  most  of  the  objections  of  the  Old  Testament  are  created 
by  the  misinterpretations  of  the  critics  themselves.  They  impute  to  the 
Old  Testament  passages  a  meaning  which  they  do  not  necessarily  have, 
and  then  parade  them  as  insuperable  objections.  In  the  second  chapter 
he  briefly  shows  that  the  Old  Testament  is  corroborated  by  the  varied  in- 
dorsement which  it  receives  in  the  New.  On  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
the  author  presents  very  briefly  the  substance  of  one  of  the  chapters  in 
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the  second  volume  of  his  '*  Rational  Theology,**  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore had  occasion  highly  to  commend.  All  the  author  insists  upon  is, 
that  the  language  of  the  Bible  "  is  so  far  inspired  as  to  make  it  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  divine  thought**  (p.  43).  The  author's  theological  posi- 
tion, maintained  so  ably  in  his  larger  work,  that  "benevolence  is  the 
sum  of  virtue,**  enables  him  to  present  a  convincing  defense  of  the 
sterner  elements  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  presence  of  the  existing  in- 
dignation of  Christian  nations  against  the  Turks  who  have  so  recently 
massacred  the  Armenians,  and  indeed  of  the  Christian  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  endeavoring  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  Cuba,  we 
may  well  ask,  with  Dr.  Williams,  **  Are  we  quite  sure  that  the  doom  of 
the  Canaanites  was  not  the  outcome  of  love,  and  the  demand  of  the  high- 
est good?** 


Antichrist:  Including  the  Period  from  the  Arrival  of  Paul  in  Rome  to 
the  End  of  the  Jewish  Revolution.  By  Ernbst  Rbnan.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Joseph  Henry  Ai,lkn,  late  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Harvard  University.  Pp.  442.  i2mo.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.    I2.50. 

Perhaps  no  book  of  Renan*s  was  ever  better  worth  reading  than  his 
**  I,*Antichrist,**  and  it  is  the  greater  pity  that  this  should  have  been  so 
nearly  inaccessible  to  English  readers.  In  no  period  to  which  he  gav  e 
his  attention  did  Renan*s  great  gifts  play  to  better  advantage,  or  his  lim  - . 
itations  less  hamper  his  work.  The  book  contains  much  from  which  we 
heartily  dissent,  but  we  count  it,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  most  stim- 
ulating and  suggestive  interpretations  of  Christian  life  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  That  this  period  is  just  now  of  especial  interest  is  manifest  by  the 
great  popularity  of  the  novel  **  Quo  Vadis,**  and  the  revival  of  the  dis- 
tinctively religious  play  upon  the  stage  with  no  less  an  actor  than  Wil- 
son Barrett,  setting  forth  the  times  of  Nero  in  **The  Sign  of  the  Cross.'* 

One  reads  Renan  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  he  and  the  Baur 
school  so  frequently  neutralize  each  other;  this  clashing  appears  in  the 
very  preface  of  the  "Antichrist**  in  Renan*s  resentment  of  the  theory 
that  makes  the  apostles  "argue  like  Protestant  professors  in  a  German 
university  *' ;  and  while  in  places  we  like  his  own  theories  no  better,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  agree  with  his  refutations. 

Renan  fully  held  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  Revelation,  but  re- 
jected John's  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  this  he  reversed  the 
positions  of  the  early  rationalists,  and  apparently  never  saw  how  the  ar- 
gtunent  failed  when  reversed, — ^that  while  the  prior  Johannine  author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  indeed  make  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Apocalypse  all  but  impossible,  the  same  author  might  have  writ- 
ten both,  if  the  Apocalypse  is  the  earlier  work,  as  Renan  believed. 
Other  logical  lapses  he  exhibited,  as  when  he  rejected  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  Second  Timothy,  yet  constantly  referred  to  it  for  autobiographic 
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notes  on  PauPs  last  days.  We  diflFer  from  his  position  again  in  suppos- 
ing the  Nicolaitans  to  be  Paul  and  his  company.  It  is  quite  enough  to 
suppose  that  that  sect  consisted  of  people  who  had  carried  Paul's  liberty 
to  license.  And  while  it  seems  practically  certain  that  John's  reference 
to  the  beast  that  was,  and  was  dead,  and  was  to  come,  contained  a  refer- 
ence to  the  current  superstition  of  **  Nero  Redivivus,*'  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  John  meant  by  his  reference  to  indorse  the  superstition,  or 
do  more  than  use  it  for  identification  of  the  beast. 

But,  all  this  apart,  it  still  seems  to  us  that  Renan's  **  Antichrist  **  is  a 
very  useful  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  pictorial 
powers,  his  warm  imagination,  his  ready  sympathy,  gave  him  some  spe- 
cial aptitude  for  the  writing  of  such  a  book,  which,  whatever  its  faults, 
has  marked  merit. 

The  translation  of  Professor  Allen  is  smooth,  accumte,  and  idiomatic, 
f  aithful  to  the  original,  and  easy  reading  in  English.  The  volume  is 
well  printed  and  bound,  and  a  credit  to  the  publishers. 


Thb  Hoi^y  Land  in  Geography  and  History.  By  Townsend  Mac 
COUN,  A.M.  In  Two  Volimies.  Pp.  196,  136.  New  York;  Published 
by  the  Author.     1897.    |2.oo. 

These  are  exceedingly  valuable  little  volumes.  They  consist  primarily 
of  a  series  of  maps,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  number,  and  most  of 
them  very  good,  illustrating  the  Holy  Land  at  different  periods  of  its 
history.  These  are  accompanied  by  a  nmning  narrative,  based  on  a 
patchwork  series  of  clippings,  more  or  less  modified,  from  the  standard 
authorities.  Some  of  the  maps  are  subject  to  criticism,  and  the  text 
shows  a  dogmatic  tendency  with  a  theological  bias;  but,  all  in  all,  it  is 
an  excellent  little  work,  convenient  for  Bible  class  instruction,  and  ar- 
ranged for  carrying  in  the  pocket. 


The  ENCYCI.OPEDIA  OF  SociAi,  Reform.  Edited  by  Wii^iam  D.  P. 
Buss.  8vo.  Pp.1339.  New  York  and  London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.    I7.50. 

The  student  of  social  reforms  will  hail  with  delight  the  completion  of 
a  task  so  monumental  as  Mr.  Bliss  has  essayed.  A  vast  amount  of  valua- 
ble information  from  the  spheres  of  economics,  ethics,  and  sociology  is 
here  in  compact  form  between  the  covers  of  one  book,  and  arranged  top- 
ically, so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach.  Well-known  authorities  have  con- 
tributed leading  articles. 

It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  historical  inaccuracies;  but 
such  articles  as  "The  Homestead  Strike,"  the  ** Chicago  Anarchists," 
the  **  Pullman  Strike"  should  have  been  more  carefully  edited,  for  they 
are  full  of  inaccuracies. 

The  article  on  Homestead,  for  example,  must  have  been  written  by  one 
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who  is  in  s>Tnpathy  with  the  forces  of  disorder.  To  correct  it  would  be 
to  re-write  the  entire  article.  The  worn-out  falsehoods  about  the  barbed- 
wire  fence,  the  Carnegie  company's  wish  for  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract, January  i  instead  of  July  i,  the  importation  of  Pinkerton  men,  and 
the  righteous  indignation  of  the  old  employees,  etc.,  is  all  rehashed,  as 
if  it  had  not  been  answered  a  hundred  times.  The  Senate  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  testimony  showed  that  when  the  old  employees  fired  on 
the  barges,  they  did  not  know  they  were  Pinkerton  detectives,  but  sup- 
posed they  were  non-union  workmen,  for  they  called  them  " scabs.*' 

All  the  hue  and  cry  about  importing  detectives  into  the  state  was  an 
after-thought,  and  even  Senator  Pfeffer*s  speech,  at  the  Sunset  Club  in 
Chicago,  deploring  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Carnegie  Company, 
was  wide  of  the  mark.  If  ever  there  was  an  aggregation  of  criminals, 
posing  as  poor  workingmen,  and  demanding  sympathy  for  their  mis- 
deeds, it  wias  the  leaders,  in  that  infamous  strike.  They  had  not  a  griev- 
ance in  the  world.  Of  these  leaders,  Hugh  F.  Dempsey,  for  poisoning 
non-imion  workmen,  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury,  and  given  a  sentence  of 
seven  years;  Robert  J.  Beatty,  seven  years;  Patrick  Gallagher,  ^"s^  years; 
and  George  Davidson,  three  years.  The  article  is  mostly  bosh,  and  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

The  same  is  true,  though  its  mistakes  are  not  so  glaring,  of  the  article 
on  the  Pullman  strike. 

The  biographical  aspects  of  the  book  might  suggest,  that,  if  only  tru  e 
social  reformers  and  reforms  were  intended  to  be  its  range,  it  was  hardl  y 
necessary  to  include  all  the  social  deforms  and  the  social  cranks  that  af- 
flict this  long-stiffering  earth.  Many  of  the  remedies  for  poverty  that 
are  now  proposed  will,  within  ten  years,  be  found  in  the  amusement  col- 
umn of  every  newspaper,  as  they  are  now  the  laughing-stock  of  the  seri- 
ous-minded and  the  educated.  Fanaticism  is  easily  mistaken  for  earn- 
estness of  faith,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  form  of  doubt.  This  encyclopedia 
has  drawn  no  intelligent  line  between  thfe  two,  but  it  proposes  to  hand 
down  to  the  next  century  as  social  reformers  the  names  of  many  who 
would  lead  faith  and  ethics  and  economics  out  into  the  wilderness,  and 
who  are  applauded  simply  because  they  attract  so  much  attention  by 
their  hostility  to  established  principles,  and  their  constantly  calling  in 
question  of  fundamental  truths.  Such  writers  have  not  added  one  line 
to  the  truth  of  the  world,  nor  one  ounce  of  momentum  to  its  upward  and 
onward  movement.  The  army  of  noble  men  and  women  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  world's  betterment,  and  the  scholars  who  are  laying  scientific 
foundations  for  the  art  of  social  control,  are  quiet  compared  with  these 
calamity  howlers,  crazy  iconoclasts,  and  hysterical  reformers,  who  suc- 
ceed in  becoming  notorious  even  if  they  have  no  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship or  common-sense.  Of  course  all  wild-eyed  schemes  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  sanction  of  Jesus,  and  he  is  not  present  to  disown  them.  The 
result  is,  we  have  a  different  ideal  in  every  city,  and  new  Saviours  of 
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man's  manufacture  by  the  score  on  every  street-comer.    The  cure  for 
all  this,  is  scholarly  exegesis  and  an  educated  perception  of  the  truth. 

But  with  minor  criticisms  of  this  sort  forgotten,  and  it  is  easy  to  for- 
^t  them  in  the  presence  of  so  much  merit,  this  book  is  a  splendid  work, 
and  a  tribute  to  the  industry  and  breadth  of  its  editor,  and  the  distin- 
guished associates  whose  names  grace  the  title-page.  z.  s.  H. 

SociAi*  Evoi^unoN.  By  Benjamin  Kidd.  New  edition f  revised,  with 
Additions.    Pp.  404.    New  York:  The  M^cmillan  Company.    I1.50. 

The  profound  impression  which  this  book  made  upon  its  first  appear- 
ance was  such  that  it  now  justifies  a  new  edition  in  more  convenient 
form.  The  author  has  added,  as  an  appendix,  the  reply  to  his  critics 
that  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ^  though  it  has  been  re- written. 
The  author  defends  his  position  that  all  religion  is  essentially  ultra-ra- 
tional. It  is  very  certain  that  many  of  the  severest  criticisms  upon  the 
book  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  were  based  upon  misconceptions  of 
the  author's  position  stated  in  the  following  words:  '*  A  rational  religion 
is  a  scientific  impossibility,  r^resenting  from  the  nature  of  the  case  an 
inherent  contradiction  of  terms*'  (p.  109).  Surely  no  book  at  the  close 
of  this  century  has  created  a  wider  interest  than  this  one,  which  we  for- 
bear reviewing  here  at  length,  as  we  gave  it  full  notice  when  it  first  ap- 
peared. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Dei,ivery  of  Sermons.  By 
John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  **  A  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels,** "History  of  Preaching,**  ** Commentary  on  Matthew,**  etc. 
New  (Twenty-third)  Edition.  Edited  by  Edwin  Chari^es  Dargan, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xxi,  562.  New  York:  A. 
C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     1898.    I1.75. 

The  continued  demand  for  Dr.  Broadus*s  treatise,  which  has  now 
been  before  the  public  for  nearly  thirty  years,  speaks  well  for  the  good 
judgment  of  the  ministerial  public;  for,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  une- 
qualed  in  its  line,  and  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  never  become  an- 
tiquated. 

The  Story  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Chiwch  History  in  Drew  Theolo«cal  Semi- 
nary. Pp.  xiii,  604.  8vo.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati: 
Cults  &  Jennings.    I3.50. 

This  volinne,  published  since  the  learned  author *s  death,  gives  in  liter- 
ary form  the  substance  of  his  class  lectures,  and  covers  the  whole  field  of 
church  history  from  apostolic  times  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  It  is  not 
characterized  by  such  full  literary  references  as  is  the  work  of  his  Meth- 
odist associate.  Bishop  Hurst,  but  it  possesses  many  points  of  excellence 
which  will  insure  its  popularity,  and  which  give  it  preeminent  value  both 
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to  the  general  reader  and  as  a  handy  compendium  of  the  most  important 
facts  of  church  history.  The  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  written  is 
evangelical,  though  the  author  is  by  no  means  oblivious  to  any  of  the 
important  critical  questions  which  have  arisen.  The  style  is  clear  and 
easy  to  read,  the  learning  manifest  is  comprehensive  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant literature  of  the  subject,  and  the  literary  references  are  sufficient 
for  ordinary  pmposes.  The  volimie  is  enriched  by  five  valuable  maps, 
and  by  a  full  Table  of  Contents  and  an  Index.  Among  the  numerous 
competitors  in  this  field  there  are  none  which  we  can  more  highly  com- 
mend than  this. 


American  Meditative  Lyrics.  By  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt. 
D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  author  of  **Eng- 
lish  Prose  and  Prose  Writers,*'  **  Ethical  Studies  in  Old  English  Au- 
thors," etc.    Illustrated.     Pp.  205.     i6mo.    New  York:  E.  B.  Treat, 

In  this  handy  volume  the  reader  will  find  the  spiritual  element  in  poet- 
ry fully  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  selections  from,  and  discussions 
concerning,  all  the  leading  American  poets.  Dr.  Hunt  is  one  of  the 
most  philosophical  and  successful  expositors  of  the  world's  literature 
that  have  attempted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  reading  public,  and 
he  is  as  happy  and  successful  in  this  exposition  as  he  is  philosophical. 
This  volume  is  just  what  multitudes  need  as  a  pocket  companion  to  the 
most  ennobling  and  elevating  poetry  that  has  been  produced  in  America. 

The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas  as  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Apas- 
tamba,  Gautama,  V^sh/Aa,  and  Baudh&yana.  (Sacred  Books  of  the 
East.)  Translated  by  Georg  Buehi^er.  Part  I.  Apastamba  and 
Gautama.  Second  edition.  Revised.  Part  II.  Vasish/Aa  and  BaudhA- 
yana.  Pp.  Ixii,  314,  xlv,  360.  New  York:  The  Christian  Literatnre 
Co.     1898.    I2.75. 

This  volume  continues  the  American  edition  of  this  standard  and  most 
valuable  translation.  Though  the  paper  is  thinner  than  in  the^ original 
edition,  the  tjrpe  is  the  same,  and  the  beautiful  print  perfectly  legible. 
Students  of  comparative  religion,  and  all  clergymen  ought  to  be  such, 
can  now  obtain  this  invaluable  work  at  half  the  former  price. 

The  Growing  Revelation.  By  Amory  H.  Bradford,  author  of 
** Heredity  and  Christian  Problems,"  ** Spirit  and  Life,"  "The  Pil- 
grim in  Old  England,"  etc.  Pp.  xiv,  254.  i2mo.  New  York:  The 
MacmiUan  Co.    I1.50. 

This  volume  is  chiefly  composed  of  sermons  preached  by  the  author 
first  in  his  own  large  church  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  to  numer- 
ous important  congregations  of  England.  They  are,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  basis  of  Dr.  Bradford's  great  popularity  there.  Thus  they  have 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  the  approval  of  a  great  body  of  most  intelligent 
and  active  Christians.    The  sermons  fully  meet  the  expectations  created 
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by  this  presumption  in  their  favor.  They  are  full  of  thought,  well  ar- 
ranged, beautifully  illustrated  with  appropriate  lessons  cogently  lu-ged 
upon  the  reader.  The  third  sermon  forcibly  urges  that  **all  men  are 
what  they  believe  concerning  God**  (p.  47);  while  the  last  sermon,  on 
•*  Christ  and  the  Creeds,'*  insists  that  "all  men  have  creeds.  He  who 
has  no  creed  never  thinks.  .  .  .  Men  are  like  what  they  believe,  but  life 
is  not  the  product  of  truth  **  (pp.  247-249).  By  this  last  disclaimer,  how- 
ever, he  means  merely  to  impress  the  fact  that  the  will  is  free  to  disre- 
gard the  most  powerful  motives.  Evidently  he  would  not  deny  that  the 
presentation  of  truth  to  the  mind  of  man  is  the  great  motive  power  upon 
which  the  preacher  is  always  dependent;  for  the  book  itself  is  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  supreme  value  of  correct  beliefs  in  promoting  virtuous 
actions  among  men. 

The  God-Idea  of  the  Ancients  ;  or,  Sex  in  Religion.  By  Euza 
Burt  Gambi^e,  author  of  "The  Evolution  of  Woman.**  Pp.  vii,  339. 
8vo.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1897.    I2.25. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  theory  that  sex  is  the  foundation  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  the  original  conception  of  the  Deity  was  derived  from 
the  female  element.  The  author  maintains,  also,  that  the  sexual  em- 
blems, originally  made  objects  of  religious  worship,  were  "  no  more  an 
offense  against  propriety  and  decency  than  was  the  reappearance  of  the 
cross,  the  emblem  of  life,  in  later  times,  among  orthodox  Christians  "  (p. 
206).  The  book  contains  a  collection  of  interesting  and  curious  facts, 
but  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  dose  connection  between  the  facts 
adduced  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 

Relics  of  Primevai.  Life.  Beginning  of  Life  in  the  Dawn  of  Geolog- 
ical Time.  By  Sir  J.  Wiluam  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  author 
of  "The Earth  and  Man,"  "Modern  Ideas  of  Evolution,**  etc.  With 
sixty-five  Illustrations.  Pp.  xiv,  336.  8vo.  Chicago,  New  York,  To- 
ronto: Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    I1.50. 

Dr.  Dawson  has  a  most  happy  facility  in  conveying  geological  facts  to 
ordinary  readers.  In  this  volume  he  is  at  his  best,  since  he  is  dealing 
with  that  portion  of  geology  in  which  his  special  investigations  in  the 
field  have  been  most  abundant  and  productive.  Numerous  illustrations 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 


The  Best  of  Browning.  By  Rev.  James  Mudge,  D.D.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Rev.  Wii^wam  V.  Kei,i,EY,  D.D.  Pp.  252.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains.     1898.    $1.25. 

The  book  contains  an  excellent  biography  and  a  well-chosen  bibliog- 
raphy of  Browning  Literature.  The  comments  are  very  suggestive,  and 
the  selections  carefully  chosen.  We  can  readily  say  that  the  book  gives 
an  able  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  poet. 
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HoMiLETic:  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  Theodor  Christweb,  D.D., 
formerly  Professor  of  Theology  and  University  Preacher  at  Bonn.  Ed- 
ited byXH.  Harbbrck.  Translated  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Irwin,  M.A., 
translator  of  Huther  on  **The  Epistles  of  St.  John  **  in  Meyer's  Com- 
mentary. Pp.  xii,  390.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner*s 
Sons.    I2.75. 

In  the  premature  death  of  Dr.  Christlieb  evangelical  truth  and  the 
Christian  pulpit  lost  a  most  brilliant  luminary.  But,  though  dead,  he 
yet  speaketh.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  this  valuable  work  in 
English  dress.  The  treatise  itself  so  amply  illustrates  the  homiletical 
and  pastoral  methods  of  the  great  preacher  that  it  can  but  be  of  great 
value  and  interest  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel.  Abundant  literary  references  and  a  full  Table  of  Con- 
tents, and  three  Indexes  place  the  whole  volume  easily  at  the  command 
of  the  reader. 

Our  Redemption:  Its  Need,  Method,  and  Result.  By  Frederick  A. 
NoBi,E,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Union  Park  Congregational  Church,  Chicago. 
Pp.  282.  i2mo.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.    I1.25. 

With  rare  ciunulative  effect  Dr.  Noble  adds  to  his  two  previous  vol- 
umes of  sermons  of  a  practical  and  homiletical  character  a  third  volume 
upon  the  central  doctrinal  themes  of  the  gospel.  The  discourses  are  ef- 
fective both  from  a  homiletical  and  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  and 
ably  illustrate  the  adaptation  of  the  profoundest  truths  of  Christianity  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  practical  aims  of  the  preacher.  The  greater 
the  truth,  the  greater  its  effect  in  moving  the  heart  to  action.  This  vol- 
ume is  comprised  of  twelve  discourses.  The  first  four  of  these  set  forth 
the  fact  that  redemption  is  *'made  necessary  by  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences." The  second  four  show  "how  redemption  is  secured,"  while 
the  last  four  treat  of  "redemption  in  the  new  spirit  and  outlook  it  fur- 
nishes." In  the  sermon  on  "The  Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  the  Free 
Pardon  of  Sin  "  it  clearly  and  impressively  illustrates  the  fact  that  "  the 
necessity  for  an  atonement  lie^  down  deep  in  the  natiure  of  things.  The 
difficulties  encountered  and  the  obstacles  to  be  removed  or  overcome  be- 
fore there  can  be  pardon  of  guilt  are  not  few  or  insignificant;  they  are 
many  and  weighty"  (p.  136).  Rejecting  the  Unitarian  theory  that 
Christ  was  a  martyr,  and  the  Moral  Influence  theory  in  which  it  is  denied 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  the  removal  of  obstacles 
to  the  pardon  of  sin  existing  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  Governmental 
theory  which  he  says  is  valuable,  but  falls  short  of  the  whole  truth,  Dr. 
Noble  maintains  that  "it  is  only  when  we  go  a  step  further  and  ground 
the  doctrine  in  the  holiness  of  God,  that  we  have  a  final  and  a  conclusive 
reason  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the  cro.ss.  .  .  .  There  is  an  ethical 
element  in  the  nature  of  God  with  which  sinning  men  heje  on  earth,  and 
rational  creatures  throughout  the  universe  have  to  reckon  "  (p.  154). 
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ARTICLE    I. 
HINDUISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY— A  CONTRAST. 

BY  THB  RKV.  JOHN  R.  JONKS. 

Christianity  is  engaged  to-day  in  India  in  the  greatest 
conflict  of  faiths  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed ;  and 
with  a  religion  truly  remarkable,  from  whatever  stand- 
point it  may  be  studied.  The  recent  study  of  Hinduism, 
in  its  philosophic  and  practical  aspects,  by  Western  savants, 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  great- 
ness and  diificulty  of  the  task  of  bringing  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  Hindus  of  the  Indian  peninsula  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Christian  faith.  Whether  regard  be  had 
to  the  hoary  age  of  this  ethnic  religion,  to  its  transcen- 
dental philosophy,  to  its  resistance  to  other  faiths,  or  to  its 
absolute  power  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race, — 
in  every  particular  it  impresses  one  as  a  mighty  power 
whose  strength  has  not  yet  been  adequately  appreciated  by 
the  West.  To  one  who  has  spent  nearly  two  decades  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life  as  a  missionary  in  this  wonderful 
land  of  the  Orient, — the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  two 
greatest  of  all  ethnic  religions, — a  comparison  of  the  relig- 
ion of  the  New  Testament  with  that  of  the  Vedas  has  be- 
come almost  a  second  nature.  To  institute  such  a  compar- 
ison is  the  object  of  this  article.  It  would  be  pleasant  and 
VOL.  LV.  No.  220.       I 
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profitable,  had  we  time,  to  study  the  aflSnities  of  these  two 
faiths ;  for  certainly  they  possess  not  a  few  striking  resem- 
blances— resemblances  such  as  should  be,  and  often  are, 
used  by  the  Christian  missionary  as  means  of  access  to  the 
Hindu  mind. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  shall  study  the  dissonances 
of  the  two  religions ;  thus  emphasizing  the  contrast  be- 
tween them,  and,  inferentially,  the  real  diflSculty  of  speed- 
ily Christianizing  this  vast  population. 

The  task  which  I  have  set  before  me  is  a  great  one; 
chiefly  because  of  the  manifold,  complicated,  self-contra- 
dictory character  of  the  thing  called  Hinduism.  It  is  ra- 
ther a  congeries  of  faiths,  embracing  nearly  all  kinds  of  be- 
liefs and  unbeliefs,  and  representing  three  thousand  years 
of  conflicting  philosophies,  internecine  institutions,  diverse 
forms  of  worship,  contradictory  legends,  and  warring  sects. 
All  this  vast  diversity  of  religious  aspiration  and  practice, 
reaching  over  thirty  centuries,  and  sanctified  by  number- 
less tomes  of  a  very  sacred  literature,  is  lumped  into  the 
amorphous  thing  called  Hinduism.  And  yet  the  difficulty 
is  much  less  than  at  first  seems ;  for  there  aire  a  few  funda- 
mental and  all-pervasive  beliefs,  doctrines,  and  institutions 
which  have  reached  down  from  the  most  primitive  times, 
and  have  united  together  the  otherwise  conflicting  ele- 
ments into  a  real  whole,  whose  identity  has  not  been  ob- 
scured during  the  many  ages  of  its  existence. 

Some  of  these  are  among  the  deepest  speculations  of  a 
transcendental  philosophy ;  and  yet  at  all  times  they  have 
entered  largely  into  the  mental  make-up  and  religious  out- 
fit of  the  common  people  of  India.  In  this  land  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion  and  the  esoteric  teachings  of  faith  have 
been  much  less  complex  than  in  the  West.  This  does  not 
reflect  upon  the  depth  of  Aryan  philosophy,  which  is  per- 
Jiaps  the  profoundest  the  human  mind  has  conceived,  and 
ibounds  in  the  most  daring  flights  of  speculation.     But 
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the  Indian  rishi^z^  absolutely  fearless  in  his  thinking, 
and  reasoned  out  his  conclusions  utterly  regardless  of  their 
practical  bearing  upon  life ;  a  fact  which  gives  a  simplicity 
and  continuity  to  his  teaching  such  as  is  not  possessed  by 
the  religious  philosophy  of  the  West,  whose  authors  have 
been  hampered  by  the  more  practical  and  consistent  mind 
of  their  race.  Considerations  of  use,  application  to  com- 
mon life,  and  efforts  at  being  self-consistent — ^^these  things 
have  clipped  the  wings  of  Western  thought,  and  rendered 
tame  its  philosophy.  The  Oriental  mind  has  not  a  few 
foibles,  but  consistency  is  not  one  of  them ;  and  it  deigns 
not  to  consider  the  application  of  its  thinking  to  life. 

The  prominent  staple  of  Hindu  religious  thinking  in  all 
ages  has  doubtless  been  Vedantism — that  subtle  form  of 
pantheism  which  has  charmed  and  bewildered  not  a  few 
of  the  great  minds  of  the  Occident  also.  The  paramount 
influence  of  this  philosophy  upon  all  religious  thought  and 
life  in  India  is  unmistakable  to-day,  as  it  has  been  through 
the  centuries.  Of  this.  Max  Miiller  says:  "If  the  people 
of  India  can  be  said  to  have  now  any  system  of  religion  at 
all,  ...  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  the 
leading  tenets  of  which  are  known  to  some  extent  in  every 
village.  .  .  .  Nothing  will  extinguish  that  ancient  spirit 
of  Vedantism  which  is  breathed  by  ^very  Hindu  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  pervades  in  various  forms  the  prayers 
even  of  the  idolater,  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  proverbs  of  the  beggar."  ^ 

We  may  therefore,  without  hesitation,  so  far  as  Hindu- 
ism is  concerned,  found  our  comparisons  upon  those  basal 
doctrines  and  their  corollaries  which,  from  the  earliest 
days,  have  been  the  stock-in-trade  of  all  Indo-Aryan  think- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  the  source  and  solvent  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  their  faith. 

^  India— What  Can  it  Teach  Us?  k>.  259,  260. 
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Proceeding  then  to  a  study  of  the  two  faiths,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  differ  essentially  in 

THEIR   INITIAL  CONCEPTIONS. 

Their  starting-points   are    almost    antipodal.     This  will 
seem  evident  when  we  study  their  views. 

1.  In  reference  to  religion  ^V^^^^-Christianity  is  brief- 
ly and  beautifully  explained  by  its  Founder,  in  Luke  xv., 
as  a  divine  method  of  seeking  and  saving  the  lost.  It  is 
the  expression  of  the  Father's  love  yearning  for  the  return, 
and  seeking  the  complete  salvation,  of  the  son.  It  is  pri- 
marily and  pervasively  a  revelation  from  God  manward. 
Hinduism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the  embodiment  of 
man's  aspirations  after  God.  Wonderfully  pathetic,  beau- 
tiful, and  elevating  these  aspirations  have  been  at  times; 
and  doubtless  guided  at  points  by  him  whom  they  so  ar- 
dently sought.  They  perhaps  represent  the  highest  reach 
of  the  human  soul  in  its  self-propelled  flight  towards  its 
Maker.  It  is  true  that  orthodox  Hindus  variously  describe 
the  Vedas  as  eternal,  as  a  direct  emanation  from  Brahma, 
and  as  a  divine  entity  in  themselves.  They  constitute  the 
Sruthi — "the  directly  heard"  message  of  God  to  man. 
But  the  authors  of  the  Upanishads,  which  are  a  part  of 
Sruthi,  absolve  man  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
four  Vedas,  and  propound  a  way  of  salvation  entirely  sepa- 
rate from,,  and  independent  of,  Vedic  prayers  and  ritual. 
The  direct  influence  of  the  Vedas  upon  religious  life  and 
ritual  in  India  to-day  is  practically  nil;  while  that  of  the 
Upanishads,  which  are  fo7ts  et  origo  of  the  all-potent  phi- 
losophy, is  felt  to-day  in  every  Hindu  life,  however  humble. 

This  aspect  of  the  two  faiths  is  not  unexpected  when  we 
remember — 

2.  Their  very  dissimilar  conceptions  of  God, — ^The 
monotheism  of  the  one  and  the  pantheism  of  the  other  are 
clear  and   uncompromising.     They  have  stood  for  many 
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centuries  as  representatives,  to  the  world,  of  these  very  dis- 
similar beliefs.  Christianity  inherited  from  Judaism  its 
passion  for  monotheism,  and  brings  the  "God  of  Israel" 
very  near  to  our  race  as  the  infinitely  loving  Father.  It 
has  not  only  emphasized  his  personality,  but  reveals,  with 
incomparable  power  and  tenderness,  his  supreme  interest 
in  our  race,  and  his  loving  purpose  concerning  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hinduism  derived  its  highest  wisdom  and 
deepest  convictions  concerning  the  Divine  Being  from  the. 
ancient  rishis  through  the  Upanishads.  There  they  ac- 
cepted, once  for  all,  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahma  (neuter) — 
the  one  passionless,  immovable,  unsearchable,  ineffable 
Being  who,  without  a  second,  stands  as  the  source  and  em- 
bodiment of  all  real  being.  Barth  truly  remarks,  that 
"this  is  the  most  imposing  and  subtle  of  the  systems  of 
ontology  yet  known  in  the  history  of  philosophy."^  This 
inscrutable  Being  is  the  only  real  existence ;  all  else  being 
illusion  projected  by  ignorance. 

This  doctrine  of  identity  or  non-duality  {advaithd)  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  Hindu  religious  thinking.  This 
Being  which  is  devoid  of  qualities  {nirguna\  because  in- 
comprehensible to  man,  can  be  of  no  comfort  to  him.  In 
this  respect  the  Hindu  is  an  agnostic  of  a  pronounced  type; 
and  yet  with  strange  inconsistency,  it  seems  to  me  (not- 
withstanding Dr.  Ballantyne's  effort  to  explain  it  other- 
wise), they  clothe  this  absolute  Being  with  the  trinity  of 
attributes  Satchitdnautha  {Saty  "existence,"  5//,  "intelli- 
gence," anauthtty  "joy").  Some  Christian  writers  have 
mistakenly  seized  upon  this  idea  as  a  pre-intimation  of  the 
phristian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — God  the  Father,  the 
source  of  existence;  Christ,  the  wisdom  of  God;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  fountain  of  all  joy.  They  forget  that  this 
is  the  hazy  description  of  a  Being  otherwise  unknown  and 
unknowable. 

*  Barth,  The  Religions  of  India,  p.  72. 
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For  this  mystical  philosophy  one  word  of  praise  is  emir 
nently  due.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  low  spe- 
cies of  Western  pantheism  which  is  rank  materialism — 
making  God  and  the  material  universe  convertible  terms. 
Sir  William  Jones  emphasized  this  difference — the  differ- 
ence between  a  system  which,  in  all  that  it  sees,  sees  God 
alone,  and  that  which  acknowledges  no  God  beyond  what 
it  sees.  One  is  the  bulwark  of  materialism ;  the  other  its 
most  uncompromising  enemy.  Whatever  the  defects  of 
this  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  it  must  be  confessed  to 
be  deeply  spiritual ;  and  yet,  in  this  very  effort  to  conserve 
the  spiritual  and  transcendental  character  of  Brahmi,  the 
Aryan  sage  has  covered  him  with  the  dark  robe  of  mysti- 
cism, and  pushed  him  into  a  far-off  realm,  beyond  human 
ken.  So  that,  the  only  intimations  which  man  has  of  him 
are  confessedly  the  false  projections  of  ignorance.  For  all 
practical  purposes  this  hypothetical  deity — for  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Brahmi  is  only  assumed  as  a  working  hypothe- 
sis by  this  Theophist — is  a  nonentity  to  the  worshiper. 
How  can  a  being  lend  itself  to  a  devout  soul  in  worship 
when  it  is  rigidly  devoid  of  every  quality  that  can  inspire 
or  attract  the  soul?  Professor. Flint  claims  "that  panthe^ 
ism  can  find  room  for  a  religion  of  affectionate  devotion 
only  by  being  untrue  to  its  distinctive  principles.  The 
more  consistent  it  is,  the  less  religious  it  is."  ^ 

This  very  fact  led  the  ordinary  Hindu  to  seek  and  de- 
velop something  else  as  an  object  of  his  devotion.  Hence 
the  polytheism,  of  Brahmanism.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  there  is  any  antagonism  between  the  pantheism  and 
the  polytheism  of  India.  One  is  the  natural  offspring  of 
the  other.  The  numberless  gods  which  to-day  are  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  the  destiny  of  this  people  are  but  the 
emanations,  the  *'play,"  of  Brahmi.  Properly  speaking, 
they  are  neither  supreme  nor  possessed  of  truly  divine 
1  Anti-Theistic  Theories. 
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attributes.  Even  the  Hindu  Triad — Brahmfi  (masculine), 
Vishnu,  and  Siva — are  but  manifestations  of  the  delight  of 
the  eternal  Soul  to  invest  itself  with  {gur^a)  qualities. 
These  three  gods  are  no  more  real  existences  than  are  the 
myriad  other  children  of  illusion  (mayo)  and  ignorance 
{avidya)  which  constitute  the  universe ;  and  as  they  had 
their  existence,  so  will  they  find  their  dissolution,  in  the 
fiat  of  the  supreme  Soul.  India  finds  polytheism  no  more 
satisfying  than  it  does  pantheism.  There  is  no  more  as- 
surance or  comfort  in  worshiping  thirty-tjiree  million  gods, 
whose  multitude  not  only  bewilders,  but  also  carries  in  it- 
self the  refutation  to  the  claim  of  any  one  to  be  supreme, 
than  there  is  in  the  yearning  after  an  absolute,  ineffable 
Being  which  cruelly  evades  human  thought  and  definition. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  growth  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon  is  constant,  and  both  follows  and  bears  testimony 
to  the  craving  of  the  human  soul  for  a  God  who  can  satis- 
fy its  wants,  and  realize  its  deepest  longings. 

3.  Their  theories  of  the  universe  are  also  divergent. — 
According  to  the  Bible,  the  outer  world  is  the  creation  of 
God  out  of  nothing.  To  the  Brahman  of  all  times,  the 
idea  of  creation  out  of  nothing  has  seemed  absurd.  Ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit  is  an  axiom  of  all  their  philosophies. 
Whether  the  Vedantist  says  it  is  the  result  of  Brahm^  in- 
vested with  illusion,  or  the  Sankiya  philosopher  attributes 
it  to  prakritt — the  power  of  nature,— or  the  Veisashika 
sage  traces  it  to  eternal  atoms ; — ^they  all  practically  agree 
that  it  is  eternal. 

4.  The  teachings  of  these  two  faiths  concerning  man 
himself  are  no  less  divergent. — In  the  Bible,  man  is  rep- 
resented as  the  son  of  God.  He  is  fallen  indeed,  but  with 
traces,  even  in  his  degradation,  of  his  Father's  lineaments. 
We  follow  him  in  his  willful  rebellion  against  his  Father; 
he  plunges  into  the  lowest  depths  of  sin.  But  we  still  rec- 
ognize in  him  the  promise  of  infinite  and  eternal  possibili- 
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ties  of  spiritual  expansion  and  happiness.  Indeed,  we  find 
at  work  a  divinely  benevolent  scheme  through  which  he  is 
ultimately  exalted  to  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
made  the  heir  of  infinite  bliss.  On  the  other  hand,  Hindu 
shastras  represent  man  as  mere  illusion — ^the  poor  play- 
thing of  the  absolute  One.  For  man  to  assume  and  to  de- 
clare his  own  real  existence  is  but  the  raving  of  {avidya) 
ignorance. 

To  the  practical  Western  mind,  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible that  a  philosopher  should  be  so  lost  in  his  philosophy 
as  to  aver  that  he,  the  thinker  and  the  father  of  his  philos- 
ophy, has  no  real  existence,  is  only  illusion,  of  which  be- 
ing can  only  be  assumed  for  practical  purposes.  What 
must  be  said  of  the  philosophy  begotten  by  such  an  illu- 
sive being?  Shall  it  not  be  its  doom,  also,  to  vanish  with 
him  into  the  nothingness  whence  he  came,  and  which  he 
now  really  is  if  he  only  knew  it?  Sir  Monier- Williams 
aptly  remarks :  "  Common  sense  tells  an  Englishman  that 
he  really  exists  himself,  and  that  everjrthing  he  sees 
around  him  really  exists  also.  He  cannot  abandon  these 
two  primary  convictions.  Not  so  the  Hindu  Vedantist. 
Dualism  is  his  bugbear ;  and  common  sense,  when  it  main- 
tains any  kind  of  real  duality,  either  the  separate  indepen- 
dent existence  of  a  man's  own  spirit  and  of  God's  spirit  or 
of  spirit  and  matter,  is  guilty  of  gross  deception."^  The 
opposite  conception,  which  regards  the  human  soul  (Jivdl- 
ma)  as  a  part  of  the  supreme  Soul,  adds  small  comfort  or 
dignity  to  it,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  whole  of 
which  it  is  declared  a  part  is  an  intangible,  unattractive 
Being — devoid  of  all  qualities  {nirguna). 

Swami  Vivekanantha  says,  that  "  man  comes  from  God 
in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle  he  becomes  man,  and  in 
the  end  he  goes  back  to  God.  This  is  the  method  of  put- 
ting it  in  the  dualistic  form.     In  the  monistic  form,  you 

^  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  p.  37. 
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say,  that  man  is  God,  and  goes  back  to  him  again.  .  .  . 
The  sooner  we  get  out  of  this  state  we  call  man,  the  better 
for  us.  .  .  .  We  have  to  pass  through  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond, and  the  sooner  we  are  through  the  better  for  us." 
Even  granting  that  this  description  of  the  Swami's  is  cor- 
rectly Vedantic,  it  is  diflScult  to  understand  what  moral 
value  or  ethical  significance  can  be  attached  to  '*this  state 
we  call  man."  If  the  soul  existed  from  eternity  as  a  part 
of  the  divine  Soul,  and  will  ultimately  resume  that  inter- 
rupted existence,  what  value,  ethical  or  otherwise,  can  be 
attached  to  that  bondage  of  manhood  which  was  thrust  up- 
on the  soul  (or  was  it  voluntarily  assumed?).  This  part  of 
deity  called  individual  soul  certainly  cannot  be  improved 
by  its  human  conditions ;  and  the  question  is  not,  ***  How 
soon  can  I  pass  through  this  *  slough  of  despond';  but, 
Why  was  I  thrust  into  it  at  all  ?  Was  it  a  mere  sacred 
whim  {truvileiadal)  of  Brahmi?" 

Moreover,  this  view  of  the  human  "  self "  or  soul  carries 
one  out  too  far  into  the  sea  of  transcendental  metaphysics 
to  be  of  any  practical  use  religiously.  We  know  some- 
thing of  man — this  strange  compound  of  soul  and  body — 
and  we  are  deeply  interested  in  his  history  and  destiny ; 
the  more  deeply  because  we  are  included  in  this  category. 
But  who  knows  of  the  eternal  soul — that  part  of  the  abso- 
lute— ^separate  from  human  conditions  and  apart  from  all 
experiences  of  men?  Is  it  not  simply  the  dream  of  the 
philosopher,  a  convenient  assumption  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  an  impractical  ontology?  To  magnify  the  soul  apart 
from  human  life,  and  to  interpret  human  life  as  the  self's 
lowest  degradation,  and  something  to  be  shaken  off  as 
quickly  as  possible,  can  hardly  be  sound  philosophy,  and 
is  certainly  bad  theology.  It  simply  reduces  this  life  into 
an  irremediable  evil,  with  no  moral  significance  or  spiritual 
value. 

It  must  be  confessed 'that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
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of  the  soul  is  one  of  the  comer-stones  of  this  philoso- 
phy. As  the  Hindu  finds  little  danger  in  his  theosophy 
from  the  insidious  attacks  of  modem  materialism,  so  in  his 
psychology  he  is  intrenched  with  equal  safety  against  all 
attempts  to  reduce  the  soul  into  a  mere  organ  of  the  body 
which  shall  perish  with  it  And  yet  this  cannot  atone  for 
the  fundamental  defect  of  this  philosophy  and  religion  in 
degrading  man  as  such,  and  in  pronouncing  his  disease 
hopeless,  and  his  regeneration  impossible.  Is  it  only  in 
the  loss  of  manhood  that  he  can  find  worth  and  honc^r? 
This  leads  us  to  the  second  point  of  contrast,  namely, — 

THEIR   UI.TIMATE   AIM   OR  GOAL. 

What  do  these  two  religions  propose  to  do  with  those 
who  embrace  them  ?  The  work  which  Christianity  pro- 
poses to  itself  is  difficult,  large,  and  glorious.  It  takes 
fallen,  sin-sodden  man,  and  leads  him  out  into  a  new  life 
of  holiness ;  it  opens  out  before  him  a  long  and  broad  vista 
'  of  life,  with  an  ever-enlarging,  blissful  activity.  Christ 
said  that  he  came  into  the  world  that  men  might  'lave  life, 
and  have  it  abundantly.  He  came  not  only  to  save  the 
lost,  but  also  to  develop  all  the  grand  possibilities  of  the 
soul  to  their  utmost,  and  to  launch  the  human  bark  upon 
a  voyage  of  everlasting  life,  which  means  unceasing  growth 
in  all  its  noblest  qualities  and  activities  and  enjoyments. 
The  picture  which  the  Bible  gives  of  redeemed  man  is  be- 
wildering in  its  beauty  and  promise.  It  makes  him  the 
heir  of  joys  unspeakable,  and  of  a  heavenly  inheritance 
that  fadeth  not  away  in  that  Presence  where  there  is  full- 
ness of  joy.  It  also  proposes  to  cleanse  him  from  all  sin, 
and  to  make  him  holy,  even  as  God  is  holy. 

Hindu  philosophy  and  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  unite  in 
commanding  that  human  endowments  be  starved,  qualities 
suppressed,  activity  of  all  kinds  stayed,  ambition  and  every 
other  desire,  even  the  noblest  and  'purest,  quenched.     All 
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the  essential  elements  of  life  itself  are  to  be  mortified,  that 
the  soul  may,  unhampered  by  its  human  entanglements, 
reach  that  consummation  which  is  supposed  to  be  final. 
And  what  is  it?  Who  can  tell?  The  Aryan  philosopher 
himself  stands  mute  in  its  presence.  All  that  we  can  pred- 
icate of  it  is  not  life  and  happiness,  according  to  every 
standard  of  human  experience,  known  or  imagined.  The 
idea  that  the  individual  soul  will  finally  sink  into,  and 
blend  with,  the  absolute  Being,  as  a  drop  of  water  returns 
to  and  mingles  with  its  mother  ocean,  may  seem  attractive 
to  the  philosopher;  but  of  such  a  hypothetical  existence 
we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  can  expect  nothing  that 
would  inspire  hope  or  kindle  ambition.  In  Hinduism 
there  are  heavens  many  and  not  a  few  hells.  But,  unlike 
the  places  of  reward  and  punishment  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, they  represent  nothing  final.  They  are  more  like 
the  purgatory  of  the  Catholics,  and  represent  only  steps  in 
the  progress  of  the  soul  towards  emancipation. 

Concerning  the  general  view  of  human  life,  its  import 
and  outcome,  the  two  faiths  are  antipodal.  Christianity  is 
brightly  optimistic.  The  future  of  every  Christian  is  to 
be  as  the  sun,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  Unceasing  progress  and  eternal  expansion  are  held 
out  before  him.  His  is  an  heritage  that  will  abide,  and 
will  resound  in  an  ever-increasing  anthem  of  praise  through- 
out time  and  eternity.  Nothing  can  occur  hereafter  to  rob 
him  of  that  crown  of  glory  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
which  is  to  result  in  likeness  to  him.  Hinduism,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  essentially  pessimistic.  Human  life  is  to- 
tally and  irremediably  evil ;  every  power  of  the  soul  must 
be  exercised  in  the  endeavor  to  shake  off  this  terrible  bur- 
den of  separate  human  existence,  and  escape  all  the  condi- 
tions of  this  life — that  is  the  only  relief  possible.  To  the 
Hindu  the  question  so  often  discussed  in  Christian  lands, 
"Is  life  worth  living?'^  has  no  interest,  since  it  has  but  one 
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answer  possible.  And  even  if  the  Indian  sage  forgets  his 
present  conditions  and  pessimism  long  enough  to  gaze 
down  the  long  and  dismal  vista  of  numberless  births  to  the 
final  consummation  {sdyutchid)^ — ^the  final  union  with 
God, — he  finds  in  that  nothing  which  the  Christian  does 
not  discover  in  tenfold  richness  and  beauty  in  the  Bible* 
To  be  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  is  a  blessed  reality  to 
the  Christian,  without  his  forfeiting  in  the  least  the  sense 
of  self -identity  and  the  glory  of  separate  personal  conscious- 
ness. To  have  the  "life  hid  with  Christ  in  God";  to  be 
able  triumphantly  to  exclaim,  "I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me";  to  experience  the  blessedness  and 
power  of  abiding  in  Christ,  and  to  realize  the  answer  to 
Christ's  own  prayer  to  the  Father,  "  that  they  also  may  be 
in  us," — all  this  is  the  joy  and  hope  of  the  Christian  in  a 
manner  and  to  a  degree  utterly  impossible  to  the  Hindu, 
whose  union  with  the  supreme  Spirit  is  the  loss  and  end  of 
self,  including  all  those  faculties  which  are  capable  of  en- 
joyment. 

Looking  from  another  standpoint,  we  perceive  that  the 
aim  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  banishing  of  sin  from 
the  life  and  the  establishment  of  character.  Sin  is  the 
dark  background  of  Christianity.  It  explains  its  origin 
and  reveals  its  universality.  Its  whole  concern  is  with  the 
emancipation  of  man  from  the  presence  and  power  of  sin  in 
this  life.  To  the  Vedantin,  on  the  other  hand,  sin,  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  it,  is  an  impossibility.  Where  God  is 
all,  and  all  is  God,  there  can  be  no  separate  will  to  antag- 
onize the  Divine  will.  Monism  necessarily,  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, carries  every  act  and  motive  back  to  the  Supreme 
will,  and  establishes  an  all-inclusive  necessitarianism, 
which  is  fatal  to  human  freedom,  and  therefore  excludes 
sin  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  God. 

Much  is  made  of  sin,  so  called,  in  the  Hindu  system,  as 
we  shall  presently  see ;  but  nowhere  is  more  care  needed 
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than  here  to  distinguish  between  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
this  word  in  these  two  faiths.  In  Christianity  the  ethical 
character  of  sin  is  emphasized.  It  is  described  as  a  thing 
of  moral  obliquity  and  spiritual  darkness.  According  to 
the  Upanishads,  the  supreme  and  only  defect  of  man  is  an 
intellectual  one.  He  is  in  bondage  to  ignorance.  Plato 
made  ignorance  the  chief  source  of  moral  evil,  and  pro- 
posed philosophy  as  a  remedy  for  the  malady.  The  Ve- 
dantin  differs  from  the  Greek  philosopher  only  in  his  more 
absolute  condemnation  of  {avidyd)  ignorance  as  the  mother 
of  all  human  ills.  Remove  this, — let  a  man  attain  unto  a 
true  knowledge  of  self,  of  the  fact  that  he  has  no  real,  sep- 
arate existence,  and  is  one  with  the  supreme  Soul, — and 
he  becomes  thereby  qualified  for  his  emancipation,  and 
ends  his  long  cycle  of  births.  Moreover,  in  the  polythe- 
ism of  the  Puranas,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  Manu,  sin 
generally  means  only  ceremonial  defilement,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  customs  and  usages. 

Hopkins  truly  remarks,  "  In  modem  Hinduism,  to  kill, 
lust,  steal,  drink,  so  far  from  offending,  may  please  a  god 
that  is  amorous,  or  bloodthirsty,  or,  like  Qiva,  is  the  *lord 
of  thieves.'  Morality  here  has  God  against  it."^  Hindu- 
ism, therefore,  has  never  seriously  addressed  itself  to  the 
task  of  helping  man  as  a  sinner— of  regenerating  his  heart, 
of  establishing  within  him  that  beautiful  thing  known  in 
Christian  lands  and  philosophies  as  a  well-rounded,  sym- 
metrical, and  perfect  character.  For  many  reasons,  and  in 
many  ways,  it  has  aimed  at  a  very  different  consumma- 
tion in  man  from  that  consistently  sought  by  Christ  and 
his  religion. 

By  what  power  and  instrumentality  are  the  above  ends 
to  be  sought  and  attained?  They  will  be  doubtless  quite 
as  divergent  as  the  aims  were  found  to^be. 

^  Hopkins,  The  Religions  of  India,  p.  554. 
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AGENCIES  AND  MEANS  EMPLOYED  BY  THESE  FAITHS, 

In  Christianity,  God  himself  is  the  agent  who  works  out 
its  scheme  of  salvation.  He  entered,  through  infinite  con- 
descension, into  human  life  in  the  incarnation.  He  wrought 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh  the  redemption  of  our  race — a  work 
which  finds  its  climax  in  his  atoning  death.  In  the  per- 
son of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  is  still  working  and  bringing  to 
full  fruition,  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  the  redemp- 
tion which  he  wrought.  Into  this  scheme  man  enters  not 
as  an  efficient  cause  of  his  own  redemption.  He  cannot 
atone  for  his  past,  nor  has  he  the  assurance  within  himself 
for  the  future.  Hence  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  becomes  in  him 
a  source  of  peace,  of  power,  and  of  hope. 

Yet  in  this  divine  work  man  is  neither  apathetic  nor 
passive.  In  the  exercise  of  saving  faith,  he  not  only  ap- 
propriates the  works  and  gifts  of  God,  but  also  enters  into 
full  and  active  harmony  and  cooperation  with  Goii  in  his 
own  regeneration  and  salvation ;  so  that  the  apostle  Paul 
aptly  urges  the  Philippian  Christians  (Phil.  ii.  12)  to  "  work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work  for 
his  good  pleasure." 

Far  different  is  the  picture  presented  to  us  by  the  Hindu 
shastras  of  the  means  of  human  redemption — a  picture, 
however,  consonant  with  the  aims  which  they  have  set  be- 
fore themselves  to  accomplish  for  man.  The  first  and  all- 
present  fact  of  this  faith  is  the  terrible  loneliness  and  iso- 
lation of  man  in  the  great  struggle  of  life.  His  destiny  is 
in  his  own  hands,  and  he  must  fight  single-handed  against 
a  thousand  odds  in  the  awful  battle  for  emancipation.  Aar- 
ma  is  the  word  used  to  express  this  thought  which  has 
possessed  the  Hindu  mind  from  the  earliest  days  to  the 
present.  It  may  be  translated  "works,"  and  means  the 
acts  by  which  the  soul  determines  its  own  destiny.     In 
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Vedic  times  the  all-powerful  works  were  sacrifice  and  rit- 
ual. In  the  Upanishads  they  are  meditation  and  self-mor- 
tification. To-day  they  are  ceremonial  in  the  main,  with 
works  of  charity,  self-renunciation,  or  religious  mendicancy 
added. 

In  prebuddhistic  days,  sacrifice  abounded  in  Brahman- 
ism  ;  and  it  grew  to  such  proportions  that  the  revolt,  head- 
ed by  Gautama  and  incarnated  in  Buddhism,  became  uni- 
versal. But  vicariousness  was  largely  wanting  as  an  ele- 
ment in,  and  as  a  cause  of,  their  sacrifices.  They  were  ra- 
ther offered  with  a  view  lo  nourish  the  gods  and  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  power.  He  who  sacrificed  a  hundred 
horses  was  said  to  gain  thereby  even  larger  power  than  In- 
dra  himself  possessed — a  power  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
throne this  god  of  the  heavens.  Such  was  the  power  said 
to  inhere  in  sacrifice,  that  the  gods  themselves  combined 
to  prevent  men  from  the  practice  lest  they  should  rise  to 
larger  power  than  themselves !  With  the  triumph  and  sub- 
sequent absorption  of  Buddhism  into  Brahmanism,  the  lat- 
ter abandoned  its  sacrifices,  and  accepted  the  buddhistic 
emphasis  upon  Karma^  and  doomed  every  soul  to  the 
treadmill  of  its  own  destiny.  To  every  word,  deed,  or 
thought,  however  insignificant,  there  is  fruit  which  must 
be  eaten  by  the  soul. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  doctrine  that  it  well  emphasizes 
the  conservation  of  moral  force.  Christianity  also  con- 
serves, to  the  last,  moral  force ;  not,  however,  by  insisting 
upon  man's  bearing  in  himself  the  whole  burden,  but  by  en- 
abling him  to  cast  his  burdens  upon  the  Lord,  who  gra- 
ciously offers  to  bear  the  load  of  human  guilt  belonging  to 
every  soul.  Another  word  which  in  India  is  synonymous 
with  large  power  and  merit  is  yogam.  It  is  inculcated  in 
the  yoga  philosophy,  and  is  supposed  to  stand  for  a  high 
mental  discipline  which  speedily  qualifies  one  for  absorp- 
tion into  the  Deity.     It  is  to  be  manifested  in  the  form  of 
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abstract  meditation  and  austerity — ^an  austerity  embodied 
in  asceticism  and  self-mortification.  From  early  times  this 
method  has  been  held  high  in  honor,  and  is  to-day  univer- 
sally esteemed  as  the  most  powerful  and  speedy  boat 
wherewith  to  cross  the  sullen  stream  of  human  existence. 
The  grand  object  of  yogam  is  to  teach  how  to  concentrate 
the  mind — an  object  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  great 
and  sole  need  of  man  is  not  moral  and  spiritual  regenera- 
tion, but  more  light,  i.e.,  a  clear,  intellectual  apprehension 
of  things.  Not  only  is  the  basis  of  this  philosophy  false  in 
supposing  that  such  intellectual  gymnastics  can  finally  ex- 
alt and  .save  a  soul ;  it  is  also  radically  defective  in  its  gen- 
eral rules  and  practical  results. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  many  silly  rules  which  are 
prescribed  to  the  yogis^  or  has  observed  in  India  many  of 
even  the.  better  type  oi  yogis^  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  degradation  to  mind  and  morals  which  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  it  Earth's  observation  on  the  processes  of 
yogam  are  eminently  true.  "Conscientiously  observed," 
he  says,  "  they  can  only  issue  in  folly  and  idiocy ;  and  it 
is,  in  fact,  under  the  image  of  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  that  the 
wise  man  is  often  delineated  for  us  in  the  Puranas,  for  in- 
stance."^ Meditation  upon  the  Divine  Being  and  upon 
self  is  a  supreme  duty  inculcated  by  Christianity.  Here 
God  is  a  Personality  upon  whom  the  mind  can  be  centered 
and  find  rest  and  exaltation.  The  self  also  is  conceived  as 
a  being  with  a  separate  and  infinitely  high  destiny  marked 
out  before  it.  Concentrated  thought,  deep  emotion,  and 
lofty  purpose,  in  view  of  these  objects,  is  supremely  profit- 
able. But  what  is  there  left  worthy  of  thought  for  the  Ve- 
dantist  yogi  when  the  Divine  Being  is  the  unknowable 
and  the  yogi  himself  the  deluded  child  of  (mayo)  illusion 
and  {avidya)  ignorance — those  twin  enemies  to  all  true  and 
worthy  knowledge.  It  cannot  be  elevating  to  detach  the 
'The  Religions  of  India,  p.  83. 
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mind  from  things  worldly  and  attach  it  to  nothing! 
Incarnation  has  in  later  times  become  a  popular  doctrine 
in  India.  The  avatars  ("descents")  of  members  of  the 
Hindu  pantheon,  especially  of  Vishnu,  the  second  member 
of  the  Triad,  wield  a  large  influence  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  masses.  For  its  development  this  doctrine  very  prob- 
ably owes  not  a  little  to  Christian  influence.  Yet  the  doc- 
trines should  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  identical  or  even 
similar  in  the  two  faiths.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  Hinduism  it  is  believed  and  magnified  by  those  who  al- 
so hold  the  law  of  Karma  as  supreme.  There  is  hardly  a 
Vaishnavite  and  Krishnaolater  who  does  not  believe  firmly 
that  his  destiny  is  writ  large  upon  his  forehead — that  noth- 
ing which  he  or  any  god  may  do,  can  affect  his  adrishta^ 
which  is  that  felt  but  unseen  power  working  out  the  Kar- 
ma-Vivakay  or  fruition  of  works  done  by  him  in  former 
births.  This' belief  directly  antagonizes  incarnation  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  where  it  appears  as  God's  mighty 
instrument  of  grace  to  man. 

Not  so  from  that  of  the  Hindu.  The  incarnations  of 
Vishnu  are  even  referred  to  in  their  shastras  "as  conse- 
quences of  deeds  which  the  god  himself  has  performed. 
One  was  the  fruit  of  sins  he  had  committed,  another,  of  a 
curse  which  had  been  pronounced  upon  him."  And  yet 
they  are  doubtless  frequently  referred  to  as  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  benefit  and  help  our  race.  If  such  were 
their  intention,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  benefit  could 
be  any  other  than  racial  and  temporary ;  for  there  is  no  in- 
timation in  any  of  them  of  its  being  a  means  for  the  spirit- 
ual uplifting  or  moral  regeneration  of  one  human  soul. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  inner  life  and  character 
of  men,  unless  the  ninth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  Buddha, 
be  so  considered.  But  in  that  case  the  Brahman  claims 
that  Buddha  was  the  incarnation  of  evil  to  completely  de- 
ceive and  lead  astray  to  destruction  backsliders  from  the 
VOL.  LV.    No.  220.       2 
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faith.  In  any  case  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  emphasize 
the  character  of  these  "descents."  There  is  no  finality  of 
blessing  supposed  to  be  in  any  one  of  them ;  and  it  would 
be  sacrilege  to  compare  one  of  them  with  the  wonderful  in- 
carnation of  Jesus.  It  is  not  so  much  that  many  of  them 
appear  as  fish,  fowl,  and  beast,  and  as  such  are  devoid  of 
moral  aim  and  efficiency.  Not  a  few  are  immoral,  some 
of  them,  like  Krishna,  representing  the  worst  type  of  sensu- 
ality and  moral  obliquity.  Such  examples,  in  the  popu- 
lar mythology  of  the  land,  have  done  and  are  doing  inex- 
pressible harm  to  the  people  and  the  country.  "Like  God 
like  people";  and  when  the  god  is  highly  popular  and  con- 
spicuously immoral  the  result  will  be  marked. 

From  the  doctrine  of  avatar  has  sprung  the  well-known 
ChaktV  marga — the  way  of  faith — or  was  the  latter  the 
source  of  the  former,  and  both  afEected  by  Christian  teach- 
ing? In  any  case  they  are  closely  connected.  Among 
many  this  way  of  love  and  devotion  to  individual  gods  has 
gained  preeminence  over  the  other  two  ways  of  salvation — 
knowledge  {jnana-mdrga)  and  works  {Karma-mdrga)^ 
though  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  bhakti  itself  is  re- 
garded as  a  work  of  merit,  and  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  Christian  faith.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Hin- 
duism comes  nearer  at  this  point  than  at  any  other  to 
touching  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Of  Vaishnavism,  in  which 
the  bhakti  doctrine  prevails,  Monier-Williams  remarks, 
that,  "notwithstanding  the  gross  polytheistic  superstitions 
and  hideous  idolatry  to  which  it  gives  rise,  it  is  the  only 
Hindu  system  worthy  of  being  called  a  religion.  At  all 
events  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  more  common 
ground  with  Christianity  than  any  other  form  of  non- 
Christian  faith." 

Doubtless  the  root  idea  of  bhakti  is  a  true  one ;  but  it 
needs  suitable  ground  and  condition  for  proper  growth  and 
development'  As  practiced  among  Hindus  to-day,  it  is  un- 
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worthy,  on  account  of  the  abovementioned  connection  with 
works,  being  regarded  as  a  department  of  works  which  in 
themselves  are  the  all-efficient  cause  of  ntnkti — emancipa- 
tion. The  blindness  of  this  faith  is  also  a  serious  objection 
to  it.  To  the  bhaktan^  "faith  is  the  great  thing. 'i  It 
matters  not  how  hideous,  morally  and  spiritually,  the  ob- 
ject of  faith  may  be.  This  bhakti  will  triumphantly  vin- 
dicate itself  in  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  soul.  Repose 
faith  in  the  idols,  in  ceremonial  observances,  in  ascetic 
performances,  in  all  that  you  religiously. do,  and  blessing 
will  rest  upon  you.  This  is  the  J?haktan''s  creed ;  this  is 
essentially  the  teaching  of  the  "Divine  song" — Bhagavad- 
Gita.  And  this  it  is  which  has  so  powerfully  helped  the 
moral  and  spiritual  degeneracy  of  India  during  the  past 
few  centuries.  Men  have  attached  themselves  absolutely 
to  gods  whose  mythology,  detailed  in  the  Puranas  and 
Tantras,  is  a  narrative  of  lust  and  of  moral  crookedness, 
devotion  to  which  can  mean  only  moral  contamination  and 
spiritual  death.  Such  a  faith  in  its  nature  and  results  can 
only  be  contrasted  with  a  loving  devotion  to  the  incompar- 
ably holy  and  lovely  Jesus. 

THE   PROCESSES  OF    THESE  TWO   RELIGIONS. 

In  other  words,  we  inquire  in  what  manner  do  they  pro- 
pose to  attain  unto  their  respective  ends.  Christianity 
brings  man  into  the  new  divine  life  through  the  narrow 
gate  of  a  new  birth.  He  stands  justified  before  God,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  begins  that 
course  of  spiritual  development  which  steadily  progresses 
towards  perfection  in  truth  and  holiness.  He,  "  beholding 
as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  is  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,"  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  acquired  and  divinely 
bestowed  powers,  he  passes  through  the  gate  of  death  once 
for  all,  to  enter  upon  the  full  glories  of  eternal  life  beyond. 

In  Hinduism,  metempsychosis  is  the  great  process.   "  As 
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the  embodied  soul,"  says  the  Bhagavad-gita,  "moves  swift- 
ly on  through  boyhood,  youth,  and  age,  so  will  it  pass 
through  other  forms  hereafter."  This  doctrine  is  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  all-potent  solvent  of  human  ills  and 
the  process  which  alone  can  lead  to  ultimate  rest.  In 
transmigration  the  soul  is  supposed  to  pass  on  from  body 
to  body  (there  are  said  to  be  more  than  eight  millions  of 
these  births  before  it)  in  its  wearisome,  dismal  progress'  to- 
wards emancipation.  The  bodies  in  which  it  is  incarcer- 
ated will  be  of  all  grades,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
life  in  the  previous  births, — ^from  the  august  and  divine 
body  of  a  Brahman  down  to  a  tenement  of  inorganic,  life- 
less rock.  Fro^n  ancient  times  this  weary  process  of  work- 
ing out  the  law  of  Karma  has  seized  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, and  wrought  itself  into  the  very  being  of  the  people 
of  India;  so  that  to-day  it  is  the  universal  way  of  salva- 
tion believed  and  taught  by  the  Vedantin,  accepted  with 
assurance  by  the  idolater,  and  the  one  great  bugbear  in  the 
mind  of  even  the  common  cooly.  This  doctrine  has  its 
root  in  Vedantism,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  it  The 
Brahman  theosophist  taught  that  all  souls  emanated  from 
Brahm^,  and  must  return  to  their  source  along  the  way  of 
Metempsychosis.  "Transmigration  had  its  roots,"  says 
Dr.  Fairbairn,  "  in  the  Brahmanical  conception  of  God ; 
but  the  people  had  grown  into  it  without  knowing  whence 
it  had  sprung,  or  that  it  differed  in  any  way  from  the  faith 
of  their  fathers.  To«the  thinker,  the  theological  is  the  dis- 
tinctive side  of  religion,  but  to  the  multitude,  the  eschato- 
logical.  Hence  in  India,  while  a  new  speculative  faith  as 
to  God  grew  up  (in  the  Upanishads),  and  assumed  shape 
among  the  Brahmans,  its  esch'atology  alone  took  root 
among  the  people.  .  .  .  The  new  eschatology  was  the  pro- 
duct of  a  new  theology ;  but  while  the  first  became  the 
people's  the  second  remained  the  priest's."*  All  acts, 
^  Fairbairn,  Studies  in  PhUosophy  of  Religions  and  History,  g.  137. 
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words,  and  thoughts  find  their  exact  reward  in  future 
births.  If  a  man  steals  a  cow  he  shall  be  reborn  as  a  croc- 
odile or  lizard ;  if  grain,  as  a  rat ;  if  fruit,  as  an  ape.  The 
murderer  of  a  Brahman  endures  long  suffering  in  the  sev- 
eral hells,  and  is  then  bom  again  and  again  in  the  meanest 
bodies  to  atone  for  his  crime.  According  to  Manu,  the 
soul  might  pass  "through  ten  thousand  millions"  of  births. 
The  passage-way  to  absorption  is  through  Brahmanhood 
only.     Transmigration  is  the  doom  of  all  others. 

The  prevalence  of  this  doctrine  in  India  is  one  of  the 
saddest  facts  connected  with  its  life  and  history.  It  is 
somber  and  depressing  in  the  extreme,  and  robs  the  mind 
of  a  good  portion  of  that  very  small  comfort  which  the 
idea  of  absorption  might  otherwise  bring  to  it.  Though 
the  doctrine  has  found  a  footing  among  other  nations  at 
different  periods  in  their  history,  nowhere  else  has  it  pre- 
vailed so  long  and  exercised  such  a  mighty  influence  over 
high  and  low  as  it  has  in  this  land. 

The  doctrine  is  based  upon  a  hypothetical  identity  of 
soul  in  different  successive  bodies — a  hypothesis  which  can 
never  be  proved  and  which  contradicts  the .  universal  con- 
sciousness. We  learn  of  no  one  (until  that  erratic  English- 
woman, Mrs.  Besant)  who  has  had  the  first  intimation 
through  consciousness  or  memory  of  a  previous  existence 
in  another  body.  Ancient  rishis  and  a  few  others  were 
said,  but  never  proved,  to  possess  it  Strange,  if  such  a 
reincarnation  were  a  fact,  that  no  one  has  ever  been  as- 
sured of  it  by  any  other,  agent  than  the  philosopher  in  his 
search  after  truth.  Stranger  still  that  men  in  such  count- 
less millions  should  hang  their  whole  destiny  upon  so  rot- 
ten a  cord — so  unethical  a  theory  as  is  here  involved.  Why 
should  any  moral  being  be  put  through  a  course  of  disci- 
pline or  be  punished  for  a  past  of  which  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge? To  inflict  a  punishment  for  any  conduct  or  thought 
to  which  the  memory  does  not  bear  evidence  nor  conscience 
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furnish  assent  nor  the  whole  realm  of  conscious  experience 
furnish  a  trace,  is  both  unethical  and  in  violation  of  the 
deepest  laws  of  being.  ' 

Nor  does  it  appear  how  this  process  as  a  method  of  dis- 
cipline can  achieve  what  is  expected  of  it  It  is  main- 
tained that  ultimately  all  the  myriads  of  separate  souls  will 
cross  over  this  terrible  stream  of  human  existence  and 
reach  the  further  shore  of  emancipation.  But  what  apti- 
tude or  efficiency  there  can  be  in  metempsychosis  itself  to 
reach  this  end  is  not  apparent.  That  the  soul  should  ulti- 
mately reach  beatitude  rather  than  absolute,  irremedial 
degradation  through  this  process  is  merely  assumed,  and 
that  without  adequate  foundation  in  reason.  In  view  of 
the  well-known  power  of  sin  and  its  tendency  to  settle 
down,  through  habit,  into  a  permanent  type  of  character ; 
in  view  also  of  the  well-tested  scientific  doctrine  of  heredi- 
ty— a  doctrine  which  easily  accounts  for  and  explains  every 
semblance  of  truth  in  transmigration — ^it  seems  incredible 
that  any  soul  in  India  could,  through  transmigration,  final- 
ly emerge  out  of  the  quicksand  of  sin  and  corruption  which 
surround  and  overwhelm  it ;  especially  when  it  is  assumed 
that  it  has  already  passed  through  many  births.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that,  at  its  basis,  this  doctrine  has  its 
face  turned,  with  equal  repugnance,  against  all  sorts  of 
work.  Desire  of  every  kind,  good  as  well  as  evil,  is  to  be 
suppressed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  source  of  action,  and  ac- 
tion must  bear  its  fruit,  the  eating  of  which  prolongs  exist- 
ence, which  itself  is  the  burden  to  be  removed.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  how  to  become  good  and  to  overcome  the  evil 
in  life,  but  how  to  shake  off  all  separate  personality.  To 
this  the  only  answer  is,  By  abandoning  all  action  and  sup- 
pressing all  desire  whatever.  How  this  can  result  in  holi- 
ness and  lofty  character  is  not  evident  It  is  true  that  a 
certain  sort  of  "good  works"  has  large  value  in  this  pro- 
cess of  emancipation.     But  quiescence  rather  than  charac- 
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ter  is  the  thing  emphasized.  Noble  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions are  as  fatal  as  are  the  basest  to  immediate  deliver- 
ance— they  all  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  soul  which 
ushers  it  into  its  final  rest.  "The  confinement  of  fetters  is 
the  same  whether  the  chain  is  of  gold  or  of  iron." 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  this  doctrine  has  some  elements 
of  truth,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  survived  and  thriven 
as  it  has.  It  bears  consistent  testimony  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  It  also  teaches  the  important  truth  that  the 
soul  must  receive  the  full  reward  of  all  its  deeds  in  a  body. 
It  is  also,  in  a  certain  way,  a  response  to  that  deep  instinct 
of  justice  which  is  a  part  of  human  nature.  But  these  can- 
not atone  for  its  fundamental  defects  and  errors.  Some 
claim  that  its  highest  merit  is  that  it  is  a  powerful  deter- 
rent from  sin  and  incentive  to  virtue.  Beyond  the  remarks 
made  above,  the  all-sufficient  refutation  to  such  a  statement 
is  the  present  condition  of  the  Hindu  race  itself.  If  any 
people  on  earth,  more  than  others,  sin  with  "fatal  facility," 
and  seem  perfectly  oblivious  to  the  character  and  conse- 
quences of  their  deeds,  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  rz- 
shis  of  old,  and  the  heirs  in  rich  abundance  of  this  and  its 
cognate  doctrines.  To  judge  this  doctrine  by  its  results  in 
India  is  to  pronounce  it  an  error  and  a  curse. 

COMPARISON   FROM   THE  STANDPOINT  OF  IDEALS. 

No  religion  can  regenerate  and  exalt  men  simply  through 
a  code  of  moral  laws,  or  even  through  impassioned  appeals 
to  a  high  life,  and  threats  of  eternal  punishment  against 
sin.  There  must-  be,  above  and  beyond  all  this,  a  life 
which  stands  boldly  forth  as  an  example  and  an  inspiration 
to  good  men.  The  noble  example  of  the  royal  Gautama 
did  more  perhaps  than  any  other  thing  to  disseminate 
Buddhism  throughout  India.  His  supreme  renunciation 
and  his  loyalty  to  truth  exalted  him  before  his  disciples 
and  transformed  him  into  an  ideal  for  Buddhists  of  future 
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ages  to  aspire  unto.  This  also  is  a  preeminent  character- 
istic of  Christianity.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  Christ  He 
stands  supreme  in  it — not  merely  as  its  Founder,  Expound- 
er, and  Life.  He  is  also  the  embodiment  of  his  own  teach- 
ing, the  ideal  of  life  and  conduct  which  he  has  brought  to 
men.  His  command  to  all  is  not,  "Do  this  or  that,"  but 
"Follow  me";  not  "Believe  in  this  truth  or  another,"  but 
"Believe  in  me"  who  am  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  For  these  twenty  centuries  he  has  stood  before  the 
world  as  the  incomparable,  unapproachable,  perfect  ideal 
which  has  wrought  more  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
than  all  other  forces  put  together.  His  cross  is  the  center 
of  all  spiritual  attraction.  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me  "  were  his  significant  words.  It  was 
the  same  thought  which  animated  the  beloved  John  in 
view  of  the  supreme  joy  of  the  future  life:  "  Beloved,  now 
are  we  the  children  erf  God,  and  it  is  not  yet  made  mani- 
fest what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that  if  he  shall  be  mani- 
fested we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 
And  under  the  influence  of  his  Divine  example  millions^ 
through  these  centuries,  have  surrendered  their  all,  have 
given  themselves  to  holiness  and  works  of  love,  and  have 
even  gladly  dedicated  their  lives  through  martyrdom  in 
their  absolute  devotion  to  him  and  in  their  supreme  pur- 
pose to  please  him  and  be  like  him. 

Do  we  find  any  counterpart  to  this  in  Hinduism?  Do 
we  find  any  life  or  example  which  stands  related  to  it  as 
Buddha's  to  Buddhism,  or  as  Mohammed's  to  Mohammed- 
anism, or,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  as  Christ's  to  Christian- 
ity? None  whatever.  Starting  with  the  absolute  Brahma^ 
we  have  seen  this  supreme  soul  shrouded  in  unfathomable, 
unapproachable  darkness.  We  descend  to  the  divine  ema- 
nations of  this  eternal  soul,  and  search  in  vain  among  the 
scores  of  beings  which  constitute  the  Hindu  pantheon,  to 
find  one  who  could  become  an  ideal  of  life  and  an  inspira- 
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tion  to  the  soul  struggling  against  sin.  "Godlike  life 
could  scarcely  start  from  the  examples  of  its  incarnations^ 
for  none  of  their  lives  is  superhuman  in  holiness.  Even 
Rama,  the  most  blameless  character  in  Hindu  literature,  is 
by  no  means  perfect ;  while  the  most  popularly  worshiped 
incarnation  committed  deeds  so  vile  that  even  the  narrator 
warns  his  hearers  not  to  take  him  for  their  example."^ 
The  sage  remarks,  "  Listen  to  the  story  of  Hari,  but  do  not 
think  of  doing  his  deeds." 

We  look  again  among  the  sages  and  heroes  of  India  with 
the  hope  that  we  might  possibly  find  one  who  stood  con- 
spicuously among  others  as  the  perfect  type  .of  character 
and  the  helper  of  those  struggling  after  a  better  and  holier 
life.  Here  again  we  are  wofully  disappointed ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  loftier  types  of  goodness 
and  of  self-discipline  among  the  men  than  we  found  among 
the  gods.  Thus,  with  no  worthy  ideal  of  life  before  them^ 
and  no  one  to  inspire  them  to  better  things,  the  wonder  is 
that  men  in  India  have  not  descended  to  a  lower  level  than 
they  have.  It  is  perhaps  this  only  reason  which  has  dis- 
couraged men,  and  has  led  them  to  strive  to  attain  unto 
beatitude,  not  by  perfecting,  but  by  destroying  humanity. 
The  renunciation  and  loss,  rather  than  the  realization,  of 
self,  has  thus  become  their  aim  and  ambition.  Perhaps  it 
is  for  this  same  reason,  also,  that  the  votaries  of  this  faith 
have  constructed  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  cer- 
emonial and  ritual  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed;, 
whereby,  in  the  absence  of  a  high  ideal  and  of  a  divine 
inspiration,  the  whole  life,  from  birth  even  until  after 
death,  may  be  directed  and  protected  from  evil.  Here  in- 
deed we  behold  the  contrast  of  life, — Christianity,  even 
among  its  humbler  votaries,  representing  spiritual  life  and 
character  under  the  mighty  stimulus  and  fostering  care  of 
Christ  himself — its  Divine  Example  and  Inspirer:  and 
'Dr.  Robsons,  Hinduism  and  Christianity,  p.  197. 
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Hinduism  typifying  a  low  external  life  of  ceremonial  rout- 
ine and  of  prescribed  form  and  elaborate  ritual  which  enter 
alike  into  the  meanest  detail  as  into  the  most  important 
concerns  of  life. 

THE  CREDENTIAlvS  OF  THE  TWO   FAITHS. 

Each  has  its  Scriptures  in  which  are  found  its  original 
teachings,  including  a  declaration  of  its  source  and  its  di- 
vine message  to  man.  Beyond  this  general  statement  very 
little  can  be  predicated  of  these  two  in  common.  The 
theories  of  their  inspiration  are  dissimilar.  In  the  Bible 
there  is  no  theory  of  inspiration  taught.  Its  testimony  to 
its  own  divine  origin  is  rather  indirect  than  direct.  And 
yet  the  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  that  the  Bible 
was  written  by  men  under  Divine  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion, is  unmistakable  and  convincing.  The  ancient  Hindu 
rishis^  also,  in  breathing  the  prayers  and  songs  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  were  occasionally  conscious  of  higher  influence* 
One  speaks  of  his  prayer  as  "god-given"  {devadattam)\ 
and  others  refer  to  their  petitions  as  "divine  utterances." 
But  neither  they  nor  the  sages  who  were  the  authors  of 
the  Upanishads,  held  any  such  theory  of  inspiration  as  was 
subsequently  developed  and  attributed  to  these  Vedic 
writings.  They  constitute  the  Sruti — "that  heard  with 
the  ears,  or  Revelation."  They  are  believed  to  have  come 
directly  from  God.  The  rishis  were  only  "Seers"  who 
saw  the  truth  as  it  came  on  its  diving  mission.  Brahmi 
is  said  to  have  produced  Rig,  Yajur,  and  Sama  Vedas  from 
fire,  air,  and  the  sun.  Again,  the  four  Vedas  are  said  to 
have  been  created  by  the  four-faced  Brahmd,  from  his  sev- 
eral mouths.  They  are  also  called  the  breath  of  BrahmS. 
In  the  Mahabharata  they  are  ascribed  to  Sarasovati,  the 
goddess  of  learning  and  the  "  Mother  of  the  Vedas."  Some 
even  strenuously  deny  to  them  any  origin,  advocating  their 
eternal  existence.     Thus  among  the  Hindus,  from  times 
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ancient,  the  highest  place  as  a  Divine  Revelation  has  been 
given  to  this  Sruti  literature.  All  their  other  religious 
writings,  from  Manu's  Institutes  down  to  even  commenta- 
ries upon  commentaries,  are  classified  as  Smrtti  ox  "tradi- 
tion," and  are  inferior  in  authority  to  the  above.  And  yet 
some  of  them  are  supreme  in  their  influence  upon  Hindu 
life  and  belief  to-day ;  and  few  of  the  votaries  of  this  faith 
could  be  found  to  question  for  a  moment  their  divine  origin 
or  authoritative  character. 

But  a  brief  study  of  their  internal  evidences  will  betray 
not  only  the  human  origin,  but  also  the  weakness,  contra- 
dictions, puerilities,  and  immoralities  of  these  books.  No 
one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  some 
of  the  Vedic  hymns,  nor  the  profound  depth  of  the  philo- 
sophic reach  of  the  Upanishads — sublime  "guesses  at 
truth," — nor  the  great  excellence  of  the  Bhagavad-gita, 
which  is  the  gem  of  all  Hindu  literature.  And  yet  the 
puerilities  of  many  and  the  obscenity  of  others  of  the 
Mantras  are  well  known.  So  are  the  strange  vagaries  and 
the  rambling  character  of  many  parts  of  the  Upanishads, 
And  as  for  the  Bhagavad-gita,  it  is  simply  a  dialogue  whose 
gist  i^  the  argument  of  Krishnan — the  "supreme  God" — 
to  urge  the  tender-hearted  and  conscience-smitten  Arjunan 
to  slay  his  relatives  in  war.  The  argument  is,  that  no 
evil  which  one  man  may  do  to  another  is  of  any  moment, 
since  he  cannot  touch  his  soul,  which  is  eternal  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  human  power.  In  the  destiny  of  a 
soul  what  can  the  destruction  of  one  of  its  bodies  signify  ? 

When  one  leaves  these  earlier  Scriptures  of  Brahmanism 
and  takes  up  the  later  productions — the  Puranas  and  Tan- 
tras,  he  comes  into  a  very  different  atmosphere,  most  of 
which  is  morally  pestilential  and  spiritually  degrading. 
The  ascription  pf  divine  inspiration  and  special  heavenly 
guidance  in  the  production  of  such  literature  is  nought 
else  than  blasphemy.     To  pass  over  from  a  study  of  the 
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Bible,  with  its  transcendent  beauty,  its  perfect  ethics,  its 
heavenly  spirit,  its  Divine  Saviour,  and  way  of  salvation, 
to  the  Scriptures  of  India,  especially  the  more  recent  parts,, 
is  to  exchange  the  pure  air  of  heaven  for  the  charnel 
house. 

The  "divine  brevity"  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  features.  Few  things  could  impress  one  with  the 
divine  source  of  this  book  more  markedly  than  its  won- 
derful omissions.  Behold  the  remarkable  compression  of 
the  Gospels,  written  as  the  memoirs  of  a  divine  Teacher 
and  Saviour  by  ardent,  devoted  disciples!  They  had  seen 
his  miraculous  works,  listened  to  his  divine  wisdom,  and 
were  kept  enthralled  by  his  love  and  power  for  years. 
What  could  they  omit  from  the  career  of  such  an  one? 
Yet  not  one  of  these  Gospels  is  too  long  to  be  read  at  one 
sitting.  This  is  not  man's  way  of  writing.  How  very 
different  when  we  examine  the  countless  tomes  of  the 
sacred  literature  of  India !  If  the  salvation  of  a  soul  de- 
pended  upon  the  reading  of  even  a  hundredth  part  of  these, 
who  could  then  be  saved  ?  Their  very  multiplicity  and 
their  voluminous  character  debar  any  man,  however  learned, 
from  an  acquaintance  with  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
them.  Moreover,  among  learned  pandits  of  to-day  the 
Smriti  are  more  frequently  quoted  as  authority,  and  they 
wield  a  larger  power  over  the  life  of  the  people,  than  the 
Sruti  itself. 

In  the  Christian  Bible  we  are,  morepver,  permitted  to 
see  a  progressive  revelation.  From  age  to  age  and  from 
page  to  page  we  see  new  glimpses  of  truth,  and  are  at- 
tracted by  the  divine  light  whose  illumination  grows  ever 
brighter  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  This  is  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  God-inspired  book.  We 
should  haVe  looked  forward  to  a  gradual  transition  from 
the  starry  midnight  of  the  far-ofif  past  to  the  rising,  in 
Christ,  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  with  healing  in  his 
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wings.  In  Hindu  literature  this  process  is  reversed.  The 
surest,  I  may  say  the  only,  evidence  we  have  of  divine 
guidance  in  the  production  of  this  literature  is  to  be  found 
among  its  earliest  productions.  There  we  see  earnestness 
of  purpose  combined  with  heavenly  aspiration  and  deep 
searching  after  truth.  Subsequent  to  this  we  see  the  light 
vanishing,  and  earnestness  giving  place  to  triviality  of 
thought,  the  ravings  of  superstition,  and  the  inanities  of 
•ceremonialism  and  the  laws  of  social  and  religious  bond- 
age. All  this  progress  downward  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
distance  from  Vedic  times.  What  could  be  more  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  human  source  and  direction  of  these  pro- 
lific writings?  Educated  Hindus  are  sensible  of  this  fact. 
They  constantly  hark  back  to  the  Vedas,  to  the  Upani- 
shads,  and  to  the  Bhagavad-gita ;  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  these  represent  the  high-water  mark  of  their  faith  and 
literature. 

OTHER   DISTINGUISHING    TRAITS. 

These  are  not  a  few,  and  they  aid  in  presenting  the  two 
faiths  in  bold  relief. 

I.  Their  attitude  towards  the  indimdual  and  society. — 
Nowhere  are  they  mote  antipodal  to  each  other  than  here. 
Christianity  is  preeminently  a  faith  which  exalts  the  indi- 
vidual. It  presents  with  marked  clearness  his  rights  and 
responsibilities.  His  first  duty  is  to  God  and  to  his  own 
conscience.  His  liberty  of  thought,  of  belief,  and  of  ac- 
tion, is  fundamentally  sacred,  and  to  be  conserved  at  all 
hazards.  His  obligations  to  society  are  great,  and  here  find 
emphasis ;  but  they  are  secondary,  and  must  not  enslave 
the  individual.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  in  all 
lands  where  Christianity  has  found  its  highest  exposition 
and  intelligent  advocacy,  human  liberty  has  been  held  pre- 
cious, individual  rights  have  been  emphasized,  and  consci- 
entious scruples  protected  and  fostered.     Liberty  of  con- 
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science  in  religion  and  in  other  matters  is  held  in  highest 
honor  only  in  Christian  lands. 

Hinduism  is  the  stanchest  foe  of  individual  freedom.  It 
concedes  no  right  to  the  individual  which  others  are  bound 
to  respect.  It  has  erected  above  the  individual,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  overshadow  him  entirely,  the  stupendous 
caste  system-  And  it  has  subordinated  his  every  right  and 
privilege  to  the  whim  of  this  demon  caste.  Man  is  its  ab- 
ject slave — Cannot  swerve  one  inch  from  its  dictates ;  and 
these  reach  down  to  the  smallest  detail  of  his  life.  If  the 
vast  majority  of  the  members  of  a  caste  were  high  in  their 
morals,  and  strict  in  their  integrity,  and  pure  in  their  be- 
liefs, the  aid  to  a  higher  life  which  this  system  might  ren- 
der to  the  individual  would,  in  small  part,  compensate  for 
its  destruction  of  his  manly  independence.  But  caste  dis- 
cipline directs  itself  to  petty  forms  and  observances,  and  to 
the  perpetuation  of  mean  jealousies,  rather  than  to  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  The  Bhagavad-gita  says,  "  Perfec- 
tion is  alone  attained  by  him  who  swerves  not  from  the 
business  of  his  caste." 

In  India  alone  is  caste  a  religious  institution.  The 
Brahman  merged  the  individual  in  the  corporate  body,  thus 
perfecting  his  bondage,  and  he  set  class  against  class  to 
prevent  the  lower  from  rising  and  to  make  national  union 
impossible.  Men  were  created  differently,  even  as  dififer- 
ent  kinds  of  animals.  To  bring  them  together  is  as  un- 
natural as  it  is  sinful.  Thus  every  man  within  the  pale  of 
this  religion  "has  his  social  as  his  religious  status  fixed  un- 
changeably for  him  before  his  birth ;  and  woe  be  to  him 
who  tries  to  shake  off  this  bondage  or  even  in  a  small  de- 
gree to  kick  against  the  pricks.  No  better  system  than 
this  has  been  devised  under  heaven  to  rob  man  of  this 
birthright  of  independence  and  self-respect.  And  the  pop- 
ulation of  India  bears,  in  its  character  and  conduct,  ample 
testimony  to  this. 
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2.     The  religion  of  Jesus  fosters  progress, — Not  only 
do  we  behold  Christian  nations  the  most  progressive,  we 
also  find  that,  as  this  faith  obtains  in  its  purity,  so  do  its 
votaries  enjoy  the  large  spirit  and  results  of  progress  both 
in  religion,  science,  the  arts,  and  in  civilization.     In  In- 
dia, on  the  other  hand,  conservatism  is  a  fetich,  and  cus- 
tom a  divine  law  of  conduct.     In  the  West  the  question 
asked,  as  men  approach  a  certain  line  of  action,  is,  whether 
it  be  reasonable.     Among  Hindus. the  invariable  inquiry 
is,  "  Is  it  customary?  "     "  Did  our  forefathers  practice  it?  " 
This  again  is  the  legitimate  product  of  the  caste  system. 
It   conserves   and   deifies   the   past.     It  never  tolerates  a 
doubt  or  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.     The 
code  of  Manu,  which  is  the  source  and  supreme  authority 
for  this  system,  has  done  more  to  stereotype  and  degrade 
social  and  religious  life  in  India  than  has  any  other  code 
in   all   the  history  of   other  lands.     One   of  the   saddest 
things  in  India  to-day  is  the  apparent  contentment  which 
rests  like  a  pall  upon  the  lower  classes,  who  have  been 
taught  for  many  centuries,  sometimes  by  severe  discipline, 
that  to  aspire  to  a    higher  grade  and  position  than  that 
which  was  originally  given  them  by  Brahmd  is  a  sin  of  the 
deepest  dye.     To  desire  to  be  like  one's  grandfather  is  the 
test  of  piety  and  the  acme  of  orthodoxy.     Whatever  pro- 
gress has  taken  place  in  India  during  modern  times  has 
been  thrust  upon  it  from  without  by  a  Christian  people, 
often  against  bitter  protest  and  no  little  opposition.     The 
philanthropic  effort  of  Westerners  to  prevent  child  mar- 
riage by  enacting  a  law  to  raise  the  marriageable  age  of 
girls  even  to  the  tenth  year  is  met  with  a  strenuous  oppo- 
sition even  on  the  part  of  educated  Hindus,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  run  counter  to  their  Scriptures  and  customs! 
3.     The  religion  of  Jesus  is  exclusive, — It  claims  to  be 
the  only  way  of  salvation.     Not  that  it  is  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge  the   truths  which   are   found  in   other  faiths. 
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While  it  recognizes  such,  it  maintains  that  they  are  but 
broken  lights  of  the  Truth  whidh  it  presents  in  all  its  full- 
orbed  glory.  It  reveals  Christ  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  good  and  pious  of  all  nations,  and  l;is  revela- 
tion as  the  realization  of  all  truth  wherever  found.  But  as 
a  means  of  salvation  it  stands  alone,  and  will  brook  no  ri- 
valry, nor  accept  divided  homage. 

In  Hinduism,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  tolerance  incar- 
nate. It  is  true  that  the  caste  system  lends  itself  readily 
to  intolerance,  that  some  of  the  most  refined  and  cruel 
forms  of  persecution  are  conducted  by  it  against  Christians 
to-day.  Yet  in  itself  this  faith  has  a  genius  for  toleration. 
It  does  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  attack  other  faiths.  On 
the  contrary,  it  generally  reaches  forward  the  flag  of  truce 
and  peace  to  them.  It  will  even  willingly  appropriate 
much  of  their  teaching  and  ritual.  It  placed  in  its  pan- 
theon its  arch-enemy  Buddha,  and  has  dignified  many  of 
the  demons  of  the  primitive  cult  of  South  India  in  the 
same  way.  And  herein  lies  the  subtle  power  and  supreme 
danger  which  inheres  in  it  to  other  faiths.  For  it  never 
appropriates  from  another  religion  without  purposing  at 
the  same  time  to  absorb  it  entirely  at  some  convenient  sea- 
son. It  accomplishes  the  same  thing  ultimately  as  Chris- 
tianity, so  far  as  other  faiths  are  concerned.  With  this  dif- 
ference, however,  Christianity  merges  from  the  conflict 
pure,  triumphant,  and  free  from  the  errors  of  its  antago- 
nist. Hinduism,  through  its  process  of  absorption,  is  trans- 
formed, and  henceforth  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of 
the  faith  absorbed.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  "  Hindu- 
ism "  to-day.  It  is  that  strangely  patched  product — a  com- 
bination of  Brahmanism  with  Buddhism  and  the  primitive 
cults  of  India.  Thus  also  is  it  that  the  inconsistencies  and 
conflicting  elements  of  this  religion  are  legion,  and  beyond 
any  attempt  at  reconciliation  or  harmony. 

4.     The  faith  of  India  is  purely  ethnic. — It  has  no  am- 
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bition  to  reach  to  other  peoples  beyond  this  peninsula.  It 
is  true  that  a  few  enterprising,  Western-trained,  presump- 
tuous men  have  crossed  the  seas  and  have  recently  endeav- 
ored to  promulgate  their  philosophy  in  the  United  States 
and  England.  But  they  recognize,  though  they  are  loath 
to  confess,  that,  while  their  philosophy  may  be  transplant- 
ed, their  faith  in  its  myriad  forms,  rites,  and  practices,  can- 
not thrive  outside  of  India.  Indeed  their  Scriptures  strict- 
ly forbid  any  of  its  votaries  to  cross  even  the  narrowest  sea. 
So  that  one  has  first  to  excommunicate  himself  from  the 
religion  of  his  fathers  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  preach 
it  elsewhere !  This  faith  has  a  hundred  ways  of  expelling 
and  excommunicating  its  members, — only  one  door  by 
which  it  may  receive  outsiders,  namely,  by  the  formation 
of  a  new  caste. 

Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preeminently  a  mis- 
sionary religion.  It  claims  to  be  the  universal  faith.  The 
last  command  of  the  Lord  upon  earth,  and  the  first  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  descent,  was  to  propagate  the 
faith  and  to  carry  it  to  many  lands  and  peoples.  Hindu- 
ism is  conserved  by  the  social  organism  of  caste ;  Christian- 
ity, by  its  leavening  influence  upon  all  that  comes  in  con- 
tact with  it  and  by  the  outreaching  power  of  its  life  within. 

5.  The  acceptance  of  Hinduism  does  not  involve  the 
necessary  belief  of  any  doctrine  or  system. — It  is  well  un- 
derstood that  a  man  of  any  belief,  or  of  no  belief,  may  be 
a  genuine  and  orthodox  Hindu,  provided  he  observes  caste 
rules  and  ceremonies.  One  has  well  observed  that  the  seat 
of  other  religfions  may  be  in  the  soul  or  mind ;  Hinduism 
surely  finds  its  seat  in  the  stomach.  It  is  not  what  a  man 
is  or  believes,  but  what  and  how  he  eats,  that  determines 
his  religious  status.  It  has  been  more  than  once  insisted 
upon  that  a  man  may  accept  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  his 
religfion  as  his  firm  belief,  and  still  remain  a  Hindu,  if  he 
only  submit  to  the  demands  of  caste.  Not  a  few  Hindus 
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are  trying  to  live  up  to  this  strange  dual  system  to-day ; 
and  I  fear  that  some  native  Christians  have  riot  got  rid  of 
the  same  delusion.  I  am  aware  that  not  a  few  Christians 
depend  more  upon  observance  than  upon  belief  and  life. 
But  where  could  be  found  any  one  who  would  maintain,  as 
Hindus  do,  that  truth  is  nothing  ^d  observance  is  every- 
thing? 

THE  RESULTS    ACHIEVED. 

Both  of  these  faiths  have  worked  long  enough  to  have 
brought  forth  certain  definite  results,  and  these  we  see  in 
India  and  in  Christian  lands  to-day.     They  appear — 

I.  In  the  form  of  well-known  types  of  character. — It 
is  true  that  these  may  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  cli- 
matic influences  also.  And  yet  we  see  in  India  and  in  the 
West  to-day  those  types  of  character  which  correspond 
with  the  faiths  which  have  produced  them.  In  India  we 
see  the  dreamy  mystic,  ever  aspiring  after  union  with  the 
unseen  in  ways  that  seem  absurd  and  impracticable  to  the 
West.  This,  however,  has  given  him  a  spiritual  gift  and 
another-worldliness  which  the  West  has  to  acquire  with 
much  more  labor.  Character  is  abnormally  developed  up- 
on the  passive  side ;  quiescence  and  self-discipline  are  ex- 
alted as  the  summum  bonum  of  life.  Add  to  this  the  want 
of  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  which  are  too  often  adorned 
by  a  dissimulated  affability,  which  deceives  nobody  in  In- 
dia. The  product  of  Christianity  is  certainly  far  more 
symmetrical.  The  pious  man  of  Christian  lands  is  no 
more  a  .man  of  the  world  nor  does  he  think  less  of  matters 
transcendental,  than  the  Hindu  sage.  But  he  has  more 
strength  and  vigor.  If  the  passive  virtues  are  not  so  well 
developed  in  him,  he  has  more  regard  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness, and  is  prepared  to  deny  himself  largely  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  stand  up  for  manhood  in  all  that  that  sig- 
nificant word  implies.     He  is  practical,  and  applies  faith- 
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fully  to  his  life  the  truths  which  he  accepts.  There  is  no 
gulf  in  Christian  lands,  as  is  so  common  in  India,  between 
one's  belief  and  life,  conviction  and  conduct. 

2.  In  the  social  conditions. — ^The  caste  system  provides 
for  the  Hindu  with  a  vengeance.  At  his  birth  he  drops 
into  his  niche  and  must  forever  remain  there.  And  thus 
society  is  divided  into  almost  innumerable,  clearly-defined, 
compact,  unchanging  bodies,  every  one  of  the  members  of 
each  of  which  must  find  all  his  good  in  that  body  alone. 
Among  these  divisions,  jealousies,  hatred,  pride,  and  nar- 
rowness abound.  Sympathies  of  members,  association  and 
marriage  relationship,  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
caste.  The  consequence  is  that  society  is  made  up  of  a 
host  of  these  inelastic,  narrow-minded,  selfish,  mutually 
suspicious  castes,  whose  attitude  towards  each  other  pre- 
vents any  united  action  of  the  people,  and  consigns  them 
to  weakness  and  subjection  to  other  peoples.  Among 
Christians  such  a  state  would  be  intolerable,  and  could  not 
last  a  day.  The  very  spirit  of  their  religion  is  totally  op- 
posed to  this  corporate  tyranny  and  divisiveness,  and  makes 
for  union  and  brotherhood. 

3,  In  the  condition  of  woman. — Within  the  pale  of 
these  two  faiths  this  is  rightly  deemed  a  true  criterion  of 
the  religions  themselves.  In  India,  woman  is  the  slave  of 
man,  and  has  not  been  considered  worthy  of  even  a  limited 
education.  The  Shdstras  maintain  that  it  is  a  sin  to  teach 
her  the  Hindu  Scriptures;  and  she  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  source  of  man's  weakness,  sin,  and  evil  destiny.  In 
no  sense  is  she  considered  man's  equal.  Her  only  hope  of 
paradise  is  through  obedience  to  her  lord  and  by  his  inter- 
cession. 

How  different  this  is  from  the  state  of  Christian  society, 
where  woman  stands  as  queen,  possessed  of  privileges  and 
power  such  as  men  cannot  boast  of !  Wherever  Christ  is 
preached,  and  the  gospel  has  free  course  and  is  honored. 
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there  is  woman  crowned  with  her  regal  rights,  wielding  an 
influence  that  is  immeasurable. 

THEIR   FUTURE   OUTLOOK. 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  the  above  observation,  and 
having  regard  to  the  whole  situation  in  which  these  two 
faiths  are  found,  it  will  not  be  presumptuous  to  divine  the 
future  which  awaits  them. 

Hinduism  must  wane  and  vanish.  It-  is  an  ancient  faith 
and  has  survived  not  a  few  storms.  It  has  a  strong  place 
in  the  hearts  of  a  great  people.  But  the  leaven  of  dissolu- 
tion and  death  is  mightily  at  work  within  it  to-day.  The 
times  are  changed,  new  circumstances  are  bringing  in  a 
revolution  of  thought.  Foreign  ideas,  language,  and  cus- 
toms are  the  rage ;  a  new  civilization,  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  faith,  is  supplanting  the  old.  This 
faith  has  nothing  to  offer  with  a  view  to  meeting  this  new 
and  complicated  situation.  It  opposes  all  progress ;  through 
its  pandits  and  orthodox  defenders  it  defies  modern  civili- 
zation and  scientific  advancement  at  every  point.  It  is 
g^ven  up  to  a  degrading  \dolatry  and  a  debasing,  all-absorb- 
ing ceremonialism.  It  is  the  foster  mother  of  ignorance. 
But  the  mighty  influence  of  Christianity  is  being  felt,  and 
the  thousand-headed,  thousand-handed  civilization  of  the 
West  is  grasping  and  slowly  transforming  all  their  ideas  of 
life.  Verily  India  is  in  the  throes  of  a  new  birth.  Hin- 
duism has  done  good  doubtless.  It  has  had  a  mission  in 
the  world,  and  that  has  unquestionably  been  in  the  con- 
servancy of  the  great  doctrine  of  God's  immanence  at  a 
time  when  the  Western  world  had  given  it  up.  But  this 
work  is  no  longer  needed.  To-day  this  truth  is  empha- 
sized also  by  Christianity,  and  in  the  only  safe  and  practi- 
cal way,  in  combination  and  harmony  with  the  personality 
and  fatherhood  of  God.  Swami  Vivekanantha  eloquently 
proclaims  to  his  coreligionists  that  India  has  always  stood, 
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and  must  continue  to  stand,  for  high  spirituality.  He 
must  ako  know  that  she  stands  to-day  for  that  type  of  spir- 
ituality which  is  the  offspring  of  the  grossest  superstition, 
when,  through  the  yoga  system,  it  does  not  border  on  id- 
iocy. 

Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in  itself  the  promise 
of  the  future.  Truth,  progress,  enlightenment,  character, 
power — these  are  the  pledges  of  its  assurance.  It  is  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  world  in  ever  new  and  diversified  forms 
of  life  and  energy.  Christ,  its  Founder  and  Power,,  is  more 
and  more  recognized  as  its  center,  and  as  the  center  of  the 
world's  hope  and  redemption.  In  India  to-day  his  blessed 
religion  is  advancing  triumphantly,  and  is  recognized  by 
Hindus  as  the  only  power  in  the  land  before  which  their 
faith  must  eventually  retire.  Christ  himself  is  toKJay  the 
most  potent  influence  in  the  land.  The  famous  Chunder 
Sen  exclaimed,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  "  None  but  Jesus, 
none  but  Jesus,  none  but  Jesus,  ever  deserved  this  precious 
diadem,  India ;  and  Jesus  shall  have  it."  He  is  certainly 
entering  yearly  into  a  larger  possession  of  this  his  posses- 
sion. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  think  that  we  have  seen  clearly  the  fundamental  disso- 
nances of  these  two  religions.  Nor  are  they  merely  differ- 
ences at  certain  points  only ;  they  pass  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  religious  thought,  feeling,  and  practice.  When 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  they  .produce  harsh 
and  constant  discord.  Harmony  there  is  at  few  points ; 
and  these  should  be  known  by  the  missionary  especially. 
But  this  should  not  blind  any  one  to  the  general  antago- 
nism of  the  two  faiths ;  nor  does  it  encourage  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Christianity  has  anything  to  gain  in  India  by 
compromise  or  by  aught  less  than  a  kind  but  firm  call  to 
surrender.  To-day  the  Vedantic  philosophy  is  flaunted  as 
the  highest  glory  of  Hinduism  and  as  the  mightiest  oppo- 
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sition  to  Christianity.  As  a  philosophy  it  certainly  is  one 
of  the  keenest,  deepest  products  of  the  human  mind.  Dr. 
Ballantyne  says  of  it,  that  it  is  "a  calm,  clear,  collected 
exposition  of  principles  which  Germany  constantly,  and 
England  occasionally,  gropes  after,  without  ever  grasping 
them  with  any  such  grasp  as  that  with  which  India  has 
taken  hold  on  them."  And  yet  philosophy  is  not  religion, 
and  can  never  be  used  as  its  substitute;  and  human 
thought  can  never  make  unnecessary  Divine  mercy  in  the 
salvation  of  man.  Hindus  will  soon  completely  learn  this 
fact,  and  relegate  their  ancient  philosophy  to  that  class  of 
antiquities  whose  interest  will  be  only  historical.  In  the 
meantime  the  conflict  is  waging  mightily  in  India.  To 
the  missionary  at  least  the  issue  does  not  seem  doubtful 
nor  remote.  But  the  type  of  Christian  piety  which  will 
issue  as  the  result  of  this  strugjgle  will  take  its  coloring 
from  the  East,  and  difiFer  in  many  of  its  aspects  and  in  its 
points  of  emphasis  from  the  Western  article.  And  he  who 
best  appreciates  this  fact,  and  studies  well  the  Hindu  mind 
and  nature,  and  adapts  his  teaching  to  the  requirements  erf 
the  land  and  to  the  capturing  of  the  Hindu  heart-=— he  it  is 
whose  success  will  be  greatest,  and  whose  life  will  be  hap- 
piest as  a  Christian  missionary  to  the  countless  millions  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

THE  EARLY  RELIGION  OP  THE  HEBREWS. 

BY  THE    REV.    ARTHUR  E.   WHATHAM. 

It  is  my  intention  in  this  article  to  show,  that,  whereas 
the  religion  of  the  so-called  Hebrews  has  been  assumed  by 
certain  writers  to  have  been  from  the  first  one  of  high  mon- 
otheistic conception,^  and  great  morality,^  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  little,  if  any,  removed  from  the  religion  of  those 
people  by  whom  the  Hebrews  were  at  this  time  surround- 
ed. Before,  however,  I  can  directly  enter  upon  this  un- 
dertaking, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  as  definitely  as  possi- 
ble who  these  Hebrew  people  were,  since  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  question  has  not  received  that  attention  so  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  to  determine  the  true 
character  of  the  religion  of  the  early  Hebrews. 

In  Gen.  xiv.  13,  we  find  the  first  use  of  the  term  "  He- 
brew," where  it  appears  as  a  cognomen  for  Abram.  In 
Gen.  xl.  15,  we  find  it  for  the  first  time  in  its  plural  form ; 
while  from  the  language  in  Ex.  iii.  18,  it  appears  that  those 
writers  are  somewhat  justified  who  have  affirmed  that  this 
term  was  subsequently  extended  from  Abraham  to  his  de- 
scendants exclusively  through  Isaac  and  Jacob.*  In  Ex.  v. 
3,  Moses  is  recorded  as  saying  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
had  met  with  the  Israelites ;  while  in  chap.  iii.  6,  the  De- 
ity is  there  represented  as  peculiarly  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 

^  Cf.  Hommel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  p.  309. 

*  Cf .  Higgens,  Hebrew  Idolatry  and  Superstition,  p.  75. 

3  See  Haydn's  Bible  Dictionary. 
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Hebrews  were  the  immediate  descendants  of  Abraham, 
through  Isaac  and  Jacob.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  this  term  must  be  extended  not  merely  to  include 
all  the  descendants  of.  Abraham,^  but  the  entire  members 
of  a  dynasty  ruling  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  at  the  time  Abra- 
ham was  bom.^ 

Now  if  the  extension  of  this  term  as  indicated  above,  is, 
as  there  is  every  reason  for  believing,  a  necessary  under- 
taking in  view  of  modern  research,  then,  in  discussing  the 
religion  of  the  early  Hebrews,  we  cannot  limit  ourselves  to 
the  religion  assumed  to  have  been  adopted  by  Abraham 
and  his  descendants  through  Isaac  and  Jacob,  but  we  must, 
in  conjunction  with  this,  consider  the  religion  of  those 
other  branches  of  the  Hebrew  people  who  came  into  exist- 
ence both  prior  and  subsequently  to  Abraham.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  article  "Hebrew"  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  this  term  was  "  originally 
a  Cis-Euphratian  word  applied  to  Trans-Euphratian  immi- 
grants, and  accepted  by  these  immigrants  in  their  external 
relations." 

It  would  seem  that  not  only  is  the  above  conjecture  the 
true  one,  but  that  it  has  been  adopted  and  enlarged  with 
peculiar  significance  by  Hommel,  quoting  from  a  recent  ar- 
ticle (1897)  by  Glaser.  It  appears  that  the  term  Ebir  nariy 
signifying  the  further  or  western  bank  of  a  river,  i.e.  the 
river  Euphrates,  must  have  been  applied  to  that  locality 
long  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  Eber,  or  Ebir,  is  an  ab- 
breviated form  of  Eber  hanahar,  or  Ebir  nari,  and  stands 
for  the  land  of  Eber.  Ibri,  another  form  of  Eber,  stands 
for  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Eber,  being  employed  as 
the  race  name.  It  further  appears  that  the  official  name 
for  Palestine  adopted  by  the  Babylonians  who  at  the  time 
of  Abraham  ruled  Canaan  as  a  dependency,  was  Ebir  Nari, 

^See  Hommel,  Lx,^  p.  260. 

*  See  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  p.  viii,  preface. 
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and  an  interesting  question  to  settle  is,  When,  and  fot  what 
cause,  Canaan  came  to  be  thus  designated  by  the  Babylon- 
ians? 

Hommel  produces  sufficient  evidence  for  his  assertion, 
that,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  millennium 
before  Christ,  Palestine  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
Babylonian  civilization.  About  2000  B.C.  an  Arabian  peo- 
ple established  themselves  in  Northern  Babylonia,  and  one 
hundred  years  later  commenced  a  struggle  with  Eri-Aku, 
king  of  South  Babylonia.  In  this  struggle  they  were  suc- 
cessful. It  was  about  this  time  (1900  B.C.,  according  to 
Hommel)  that  Abraham  migrated  from  Ur  to  Canaan.  It 
appears  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  race  that  had  at  this 
period  conquered  Southern  Babylonia.  Dr.  Davidson  sug- 
gested,^ that  the  true  cause  of  his  departure  from  his  home 
was,  that,  upon  his  defeat  as  a  leader  of  a  horde  worsted  in 
some  encounter,  he  had  emigrated  at  the  head  of  his  ad- 
herents in  quest  of  better  fortune.  Now  it  seems  that,  al- 
though this  statement  is  not  quite  accurate,  it  yet  contains 
more  truth  than  at  first  appears.  Abraham's  people  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  Babylonia,  what  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  next  seek  to  bring  under  their  rule 
those  outlying  provinces  which  had  been  subject  to  the 
preceding  rulers  of  Babylon.  Abraham  may  have  entered 
Canaan  as  a  hostile  conqueror,  while  he  may  equally  have 
entered  peacefully,  being  graciously  received  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  victorious  people,  which  attitude  accords 
more  with  the  existing  tradition.  It  further  appears  that 
when  he  did  enter  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in  entering 
directly  into  conversation  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
Now  how  was  this?  Simply  because  the  language  of 
Abraham's  people  and  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  were 
kindred  dialects  of  the  same  parent  tongue.  Professor 
Sayce  informs  us,  that  "the  language  of  Canaan  was  practi- 
lEncy.  Brit.,  **  Abraham.'* 
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cally  that  which  we  call  Hebrew."  There  were,  he  adds, 
difiFerences,  but  differences  that  were  hardly  appreciable.* 
But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  came  this  similarity  of  speech? 
Bedause,  suggests  Professor  Cheyne,^  "  the  Israelites,  the 
Canaanites,  and  Phoenicians,  all  appear  to  have  migrated 
successively  from  a  Babylonian  center." 

Now  both  Hommel  and  Sayce  speak  of  the  Hebrews  as 
though,  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Canaan- 
ites, they  spoke  a  different  language.  Hommel  refers  to 
the  period  when  "they  adopted  the  Canaanitish  tongue  in 
place  of  their  original  language"  (p.  120);  while  Sayce 
says,  "  How  the  Israelites  came  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Canaan  is  a  question  into  which  we  cannot  here  enter"  (p. 
246).  But  it  is  questionable  whether  there  ever  was  sudi 
a  difference  between  the  speech  of  the  Hebrews,  before  they 
came  into  Canaan,  and  that  of  the  Canaanites,  as  the  words 
of  Sayce  and  Hommel  imply.  Even  Sayce  informs  us, 
that  the  original  tongue  of  the  Israelites  was  as  closely  re- 
lated to  Hebrew  "as  French  or  Spanish  is  to  Italian,"  and 
we  must  remember  that  he  previously  asserted  that  the 
language  of  Canaan  and  that  which  we  call  Hebrew  were 
practically  the  same  (p.  246).  Thus  Sayce  further  admits 
that  the  original  language  of  the  Hebrews  before  they 
adopted  the  language  of  Canaan  was  very  closely  related  to 
the  latter,  in  fact,  to  quote  from  Professor  Cheyne,  between 
the  Phoenicians,  Canaanites,  and  Israelites  there  existed  a 
community  of  language.  Perhaps  were  we  to  call  all  three 
dialects  of  the  same  parent  language,  we  should  be  very 
near  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter.  Hommel  thinks 
that  the  Israelites  originally  spoke  an  Arabic  idiom,  which 
is  questioned  by  Gray;*  while  W.  R.  Smith,  though  ad- 
mitting that  Arabic  is  in  many  respects  the  elder  brother 
of  Hebrew,  yet  affirmed  it  is  not  its  parent 

It  should  be  observed  that  neither  Sayce  nor  Hommel 
^Lx,  p.  246.  «Ency.  Brit,  ''Canaanites.**  « Expositor,  Oct  1897, p. 218. 
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is  the  real  champion  for  the  traditional  school  which  each 
apparently  assumes  to  be,  since  many  of  their  conclusions 
are  of  an  extremely  higher  critical  character.  But  while 
both  seem  agreed  in  the  attack  upon  the  higher  critics, 
they  are  not  always  agreed  in  their  own  conclusions.  For 
instance,  Sayce  informs  us  that  **  the  Tel-el- Amama  tab- 
lets have  told  us  something  about  the  language  of  Canaan 
as  it  was  spoken  before  the  days  when  the  Israelites  en- 
tered the  land  "  (p.  246).  Hommel,  however,  informs  us, 
that  "the  Canaanisms  which  occur  with  comparative  fre- 
quency in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters,  written  from  Syria 
and  Palestine,  prove  conclusively  that  in  1400  b.c  Canaan- 
ite  was  a  language  al'most  identical  with  Hebrew"  (p.  217). 
But  if  the  language  of  Canaan  was  practically  identical 
with  that  which  we  call  Hebrew,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Israelites  after  they  entered  Ca- 
naan,^ which  even  Sayce  as  well  as  Hommel  allows,  how 
can  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  tell  us  something  of  a  lan- 
guage existing  in  Canaan  before  the  arrival  of  the  Israel- 
ites? Hommel  informs  us  that  in  1400  B.C.  Canaanite 
and  Hebrew  were  almost  identical.  If  this  was  so,  then 
the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  can  have  little  to  tell  us  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  language  of  Canaan  in  1400  B.C.  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  so-called  Hebrew,  that  is  to  say,  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Israelites  after  their  entry  into  Ca- 
naan. But  this  evidently  will  not  suit  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  Sayce's  statement,  especially  in  view  of  his 
previous  statement  touching  the  adoption  by  the  Israelites 
of  the  language  of  Canaan.  He  evidently  means  to  insin- 
uate, that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  the  language 
of  Canaan  was.  not  the  same  as  it  subsequently  became 
when  adopted  by  the  Israelites ;  whereas  Hommel  says  it 
was  "almost  identical." 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  however,  the  differ- 

^  Sayce,  Z^.f.,  p.  246;  W.  R.  Smith,  Ency.  Brit.,  Vol.  xi.  p.  595. 
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ence  between  Sayce  and  Hommel  in  the  instance  quoted 
may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  since  Sayce  admits  that 
the  difiFerences  between  the  language  of  Canaan  and  that 
which  we  call  Hebrew  "  were  hardly  appreciable."  Yet 
this  only  seems  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  my  contention, 
since,  if  these  differences  were  hardly  appreciable,  then  the 
Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  have  little  to  tell  us  of  any  differ- 
ence  in  the  language  of  Canaan  before  the  entry  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  as  it  was  subsequently  spoken  by  these  people. 
Of  course  there  was  some  slight  difference,  though  evident- 
ly not  even  that  existing  between  two  dialects  of  the  same 
tongue,  a  difference  hardly  appreciable,  as  even  Sayce  ad- 
mits. Thus,  even  if  there  is  no  actual  difference  in  the 
point  in  question  between  Sayce  and  Hommel,  I  still  claim 
that  the  statement  of  Sayce,  viz.,  "the  language  of  Canaan 
as  it  was  spoken  before  the  days  when  the  Israelites  en- 
tered the  land,"  is  ill-chosen,  since  it  naturally  infers  a 
greater  difference  than  actually  existed  between  dialects 
whose  differences  were  so  inappreciable  that  they  were  al- 
luded to  as  "identical." 

I  have  now  shown  that  the  Israelites  in  all  probability 
spoke  a  language  differing  from  that  of  Canaan  merely  as 
two  dialects  of  the  same  tongue  differ  from  each  other.  I 
have  also  shown  that  the  supposed  father  of  Israel,  Abra- 
ham, derived  his  cognomen  of  "Hebrew"  from  the  land  he 
had  emigrated  from.  I  have  further  shown  that  scholars 
are  of  opinion  that  Abraham's  people  were  ruling  in  Bab- 
ylonia when  he  set  out  from  thence  to  come  to  Canaan. 
Again,  that  Palestine  was  named  Ebir  nari  by  the  Babylo- 
nian contemporaries  of  Abraham. 

From  all  this,  it  would  seem  that  to  describe  the  patri- 
archs Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  merely  "nomadic 
aliens  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  is  scarcely  correct  They 
actually  belonged  to  the  same  race  of  people  to  whom  the 
Canaanites  were  related ;  while  between  themselves  and 
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the  Canaanites  there  was  scarcely  more  difference  than  ex- 
ists between  the  inhabitants  of  a  motherland  and  her  colo- 
nies, in  blood,  speech,  and  religion.  To  take  any  other 
view  is  to  make  certain  statements  in  Genesis  altogether 
inexplicable.  In  the  first  case,  we  have  Abraham,  when 
at  Bethel,  telling  Lot,  that,  as  the  whole  land  was  before 
him,  there  need  be  no  disputing  between  his  own  herds- 
men and  those  of  Lot.  This  follows  the  statement  that 
the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  the  substance  belonging  both 
to  Abraham  and  Lot  because  it  was  so  great.  Then  fol- 
lows the  choice  by  Lot  of  all  the  plain  of  Jordan.  Now  if 
we  are  to  be  guided  by,  or  to  place  any  reliance  on,  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  a  colloquy  as  this  is 
scarcely  the  tone  which  two  aliens  would  give  to  their 
conversation  touching  the  occupation  of  land  which  be- 
longed to  neither  of  them.  Indeed,  it  assumes  greater  pro- 
prietary right  than  could  possibly  be  looked  for  on  the 
part  of  two  aliens  (Gen.  xiii.). 

The  second  case  is  where  Joseph  tells  Pharaoh's  baker 
and  butler  that  he  was  stolen  out  of  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews (Gen.  xl.  15).  Now  had  his  father  Jacob  been  mere- 
ly an  alien  in  Canaan,  how  could  Joseph  have  thus  de- 
scribed his  Canaanite  home  to  two  Egyptians?  But  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  complete  understanding  on  their  part 
as  to  the  country  indicated  by  Joseph's  use  of  the  term 
*'land  of  the  Hebrews."  Dr.  Dods  is  satisfied  to  look  upon 
this  expression  as  "probably  a  later  addition."  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  explanation  is  the  right  one.  Palestine, 
so  Hommel  informs  us,  was  a  province  of  Babylon  in  the 
time  of  the  Khammurabi  dynasty,  and  he  claims  that  the 
title  by  which  it  was  officially  known  to  the  Babylonians 
who  ruled  there  under  the  Khammurabi  dynasty,  was  sug- 
gested in  the  first  instance  by  the  migration  of  Abraham 
(p.  260).  Now  whether  this  explanation  is  correct  or  not, 
it  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  two  cases  I  have  just 
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mentioned,  and  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  language 
there  used. 

Again,  consider  the  people  ruled  over  by  Esau.  The 
four  hundred  men  with  whom  he  came  to  meet  Jacob  show 
that  his  followers  must  have  been  very  numerous.  Jacob's 
followers  also  must  have  presented  a  considerable  compa- 
ny, judged  by  the  present  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  head 
of  cattle  in  five  droves  which  he  made  to  Esau.  Nor  must 
we  leave  out  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  and  those  of  Lot 
must  also  be  reckoned.  Indeed  when  all  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  and  those  of  his  three  hundred  and  ten  serv- 
ants and  men-at-arms  belonging  to  his  household,  are  con- 
sidered, Joseph's  claim  to  Southern  Palestine  as  "  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews  "  becomes  easily  intelligible. 

Thus  with  all  these  indications  of  vast  wealth,  and  many 
descendant  households^  each  numbering  a  considerable  ar- 
ray of  followers ;  with  the  indications  I  have  given  of  their 
proprietorship  of  the  land  they  were  then  in,  to  look  upon 
the  three  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  light 
of  three  nomadic  aliens  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  Hommel 
does  (p.  215),  is  to  my  thinking  to  miss  the  true  history  of 
the  occupation  of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrew  people.  Of  course 
I  am  aware  that  this  is  how  it  appears  from  one  point  of 
view  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  this  I  contend  is  only  one 
view,  while  the  view  I  have  given  is  also  as  plainly  indi- 
cated. The  existence  of  these  two  views  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  chronicler,  or  chroniclers, 
to  narrate  as  strictly  family  records,  giving  certain  details 
as  happening  within  a  given  time,  legends  concerning  the 
movements  of  peoples  which  occurred  during  the  lapse  of 
many  generations.  Dillmann  himself  concedes  that  "all 
these  stories  regarding  the  three  patriarchs  belong  to  the 
realm  of  legend,  not  to  that  of  strict  history."  *  At  the 
same  time  he  admits  that  in  the  name  of  Abraham  there 
^Genesis,  ed.  1897,  Vol.  ii.  p.  i. 
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may  be  preserved  the  name  of  some  important  personage 
who  took  part  in  the  Hebrew  migration,  but  he  concedes 
that  "  there  is,  of  course,  no  proof  of  this"  (p.  3).  Of  the 
incidents  in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  nomad  chief  who, 
by  occupation  or  purchase,  acquires  a  few  isolated  spots  in 
the  country,  and  in  religious  matters  goes  his  own  way ; 
who,  as  the  head  of  his  family,  becomes  the  ancestor  of 
new  peoples ;  a  man  highly  favored  of  God,  the  beginner 
of  a  new  life  among  men, — of  all  these  details,  Dillmann 
says,  "  The  legend  had  already  tended  to  take  this  direc- 
tion in  the  popular  mouth.  But  the  ideal  elaboration  of 
the  picture  and  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  those 
materials  in  the  legend  which  had  reference  to  Abraham, 
can  be  due  only  to  those  who  committed  it  to  writing"  (p.  5). 

It  appears,  then,  that  Abraham  was  the  leader  of  the 
first  division  of  one  people  (the  second  division  being  led 
by  Jacob)  which  migrated  into  Canaan,  whose  inhabitants 
had  themselves  come  from  the  same  center  as  Abraham, 
who,  moreover,  were  of  the  same  stock,  and  who  spoke  a 
kindred  tongue,  in  fact,  a  tongue  which  differed  but  slight- 
ly from  that  of  Abraham.  There  is  little  wonder,  then, 
that  they  were  received  so  readily  and  peacefully  by  the 
earlier  immigrants  in  a  land  where  evidently  at  that  time 
there  was  room  both  for  the  earlier  and  later  arrivals ;  nof 
need  we  wonder,  when  taking  this  view,  that  these  later 
arrivals  were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  pasturing  with- 
out coming  into  conflict  with  the  people  of  the  country, 
since  with  these  they  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one 
and  the  same  people.  If  it  is  said,  that  we  hear  of  them 
purchasing  portions  of  the  land,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
these  incidents  show  the  artificial  elaboration  of  a  picture 
which  is  far  truer  to  what  actually  happened  when  left  to 
the  reader  to  paint  from  the  general  drift  of  the  narrative, 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  this  special  elaboration. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  religion  brought  by  these 
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later  arrivals  into  Canaan,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
difiFered  as  little  from  that  of  the  so-called  Canaanites  as  did 
their  language.  Hommel  imagines  that  Abraham  was  a 
monotheist  (p.  309),  but  in  this  he  is  grossly  mistaken, 
since  Abraham  was  a  henotheisL  Even  the  language  of 
Sayce  in  his  "Higher  Criticism"  indicates  this  (p.  187), 
while  Dillmann  acknowledges  that  the  record  suggests  that 
the  god  of  Melchizedek  is  not  quite  identical  with  the  god 
of  Abraham  (vol.  ii.  p.  52).  Thus  it  appears  that  Abra- 
ham, while  owning  a  special  deity,  was  nothing  loath  to 
pay  homage  to  the  deity  of  some  one  else. 

Viewing  Abraham  as  an  individual,  it  is  extremely  diflS- 
cult  to  say  what  his  religious  opinions  actually  were,  since 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  subsequent  chronicler  of  the  as- 
sumed father  of  the  race  should  paint  him  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  his  own  conception  of  what  they 
should  have  been.  From  an  indirect  source,  however,  we 
may  arrive  at  the  information  we  seek.  When  Gideon  defeat- 
ed the  Ishmaelites  they  were  despoiled  of  their  amulets, 
which  were  little  moon  images  (Judges  viii.  21).  Now  at 
the  time  Abraham  set  out  from  Ur,  this  city  was  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  moon-god.  Abraham 
may  or  may  not  have  had  any  leaning  to  this  cult,  but  ev- 
idently his  immediate  descendants  had,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  amulets  taken  from  the  Ishmaelites.  Jacob  may  or 
may  not  have  paid  deference  to  household  gods,  but  his 
people  did ;  and  when  Jacob  buried  these  idols,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  God  of  his  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
he  merely  placed  them  beneath  a  sacred  oak,  showing  that 
he  was  just  as  superstitious  in  their  use  as  his  wives  or  at- 
tendants (Gen.  xxxi.  30;  xxxv.  4). 

Again,  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  21,  where  is  depicted  the  story 
of  Judah  and  Tamar,  we  see  the  readiness  with  which  the 
former  took  advantage  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  heathen 
temple-worship.      But  this  surely  is  an  indication  that 
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Jacob's  descendants  were  not  averse  to  the  heathen  cult. 
When  in  Egypt  we  axe  told  that  they  there  followed  hea- 
then practices,  told  in  language  which  indicates  the  licen- 
tiousness to  which  they  gave  themselves  (Ezek.  xxiii.  19). 
In  Judges  ii.  17,  we  have  no  new  picture  of  degradation, 
but  merely  a  similar  one  to  that  in  Ex.  xxxii.  25.  Now 
just  as  their  fathers  had  done  in  the  land  of  Eber  (Josh, 
xxiv.  4,  14),  in  Canaan  and  in  Egypt,  so  they  were  doing 
when  back  again  in  Canaan. 

In  face  of  all  this,  to  charge  the  Canaanites  with  being 
the  cause  of  the  Israelites'  falling  into  the  sin  of  idolatry, 
seems  to  be  absolutely  absurd.  The  Hebrew  people  had 
never  given  up  idolatry.  They  were  idolaters  in  the  land 
of  Eber,  in  Canaan,  in  Egypt,  and  again  in  Canaan,  and  so 
they  continued  down  to  the  Exile.  But  notwithstanding 
all  that  I  have  said,  amongst  these  same  people  was  a 
strong  tendency  to  henotheism,  which  eventually  devel- 
oped into  pure  monotheism.  This  tendency  I  shall  now 
consider. 

I  have"  said  that  Abraham  was  not  a  monotheist,  but  a 
henotheist.  We  cannot,  however,  begin  with  Abraham, 
since  in  the  land  where  he  was  born  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  towards  henotheism,  if  not  indeed  monotheism. 
Professor  Sayce  in  his  '*  Assyria :  Its  Princes,  Priests,  and 
People,"  Mnforms  us,  that  "in  the  pre-Semitic  days  of 
Chaldea,  a  monotheistic  school  had  flourished,  which  re- 
solved the  various  deities  of  the  Accadian  belief  into  man- 
ifestations of  the  one  supreme  god,  Anu ;  and  old  hymns 
exist  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  'one  god.'"  He 
adds,  however,  that  "this  school  never  seems  to  have  num- 
bered many  adherents,  and  it  eventually  died  out.  Its  ex- 
istence, however,  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  Abraham  was 
born  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  (pp.  58,  59). 

^  Religious  Tract  Society, 

VOL.  LV.  No.  220.        4 
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Hommel  informs  us,  that  "it  would  almost  seem  as 
though  the  Babylonians  had  possessed  a  deeper  sense  of  re- 
ligion than  the  Arabs  "  (p.  87),  but  from  a  further  exami- 
nation he  concludes  that  the  conception  of  the  Deity  en- 
tertained by  the  Arabs,  "compared  with  that  held  by  the 
Babylonians,  .  .  .  can  only  be  described  as  a  very  ad- 
vanced type  of  monotheism,  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the 
religion  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  as  presented  in  the  bib- 
lical narrative  "  (p.  88).  But  in  a  still  previous  concession, 
he  admitted  that,  "notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  count- 
less greater  and  lesser  deities  in  which  Babylonian  poly- 
theism abounded,  the  names  in  general  use  seem  to  prove 
that  it  was  only  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  sky  which  con- 
veyed an  impression  of  deity  to  the  Babylonian  mind ;  and 
if  we  substitute  the  simple  word  'God '  (ilu)  for  the  moon, 
the  sun,  or  the  sky,  these  names  express  no  sentiment 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  and  purest  mono- 
theism "  (pp.  75,  76).  I  must  not  neglect  to  add  that  Hom- 
mel is  speaking  of  a  period  "  shortly  before  Abn^ham  and 
during  his  time." 

From  these  admissions  several  important  conclusions 
may  be  drawn.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  entertained  by  Abraham  was  shared 
equally  by  those  members  of  his  race  who  resided  in  Ur 
before  and  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Now  while  this  log- 
ical conclusion  from  HommePs  concession  is  very  far  from 
that  entertained  by  the  traditional  school  of  theologians,  it 
nevertheless  fits  in  exactly  with  certain  incidents  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Whitehouse,  in  the  Expositor  for  Octo- 
ber, 1897,  suggests  that  as  good  a  case  may  be  made  out 
for  the  Phoenician  Baal  as  Hommel  asserts  for  the  Arabian 
ilu.  Now  I  see  no  reason  for  objecting  to  this,  nor  for  in- 
cluding with  the  Phoenicians  the  inhabitants  of  Moab, 
Ammon,  and  Edom,  as  monotheists  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  Israel  was,   to  quote  from  Wellhausen's  article 
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"Israel."*  The  only  objection  I  have  to  make  is  against 
the  word  monotheists  as  applicable  to  any  of  these  people. 
Excluding  Israel,  the  religion  they  actually  professed  was 
a  partial  henotheism.  That  is  to  say,  while  recognizing 
one  supreme  deity  as  their  national  god,  they  nevertheless 
included  in  their  worship  many  lesser  deities.  Israel's  re- 
ligion was  pure  henotheism,  that  is  to  say,  that,  while  they 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  gods  of  other  people,  they 
paid  reverence  to  but  one  national  deity,  Jehovah.  At 
least  this  is  what  the  oflBcial  religion  of  Israel  called  for, 
but  the  people  as  a  whole  never  carried  this  out.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Canaan  originally,  in  Egypt,  and  again  when 
permanently  settled  in  Canaan,  they,  like  the  Phoenicians, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  included  in  the  worship  of  their 
national  deity,  the  worship  of  other  deities  as  well.  As 
for  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  shortly  before  and  at 
the  time  of  Abraham,  to  which  Hommel  calls  attention  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
and  purest  monotheism  despite  its  polytheism,  its  concep- 
tion of  deity  was  precisely  on  the  same  level  as  that  of 
Egypt.  Says  Professor  Flint,  "The  Egyptian  religion 
was  a  polytheism  which  implied  monism ;  it  was  not  mon- 
otheism, which  is  exclusive  of  polytheism."^ 

A  similar  statement  may  be  made  touching  the  religion 
of  Abraham  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  not 
monotheism,  as  Hommel  contends,  as  monotheism  ex- 
cludes henotheism.  It  was  a  •henotheism  which  implied 
monotheism,  and  which,  under  the  teaching  of  the  proph- 
ets beginning  with  Amos,  developed  into  pure  monothe- 
ism. Of  the  truth  of  this  there  should  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever, since,  had  Abraham  been  a  monotheist  pure  and  sim- 
ple, he  never  would  have  recognized  the  god  of  Melchize- 
dek,  nor  paid  tithes  to  his  priest. 

1  Ency.  Brit.  *  *'  Theism,*'  Ency.  Brit. 
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We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  tendency  to  mono- 
theism which  the  researches  of  Hommel  show  were  un- 
mistakably visible  in  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  prior 
to  and  at  the  time  of  Abraham.  Nor  must  we  forget 
Sayce's  statement  touching  the  existence  of  a  monotheistic 
school  in  Chaldea  in  pre-Semitic  days.  Now  it  appears 
that  what  he  has  termed  a  monotheistic  school,  should 
really  have  been  referred  to  as  a  henotheistic  school.  In 
this  case  it  did  not  die  out,  as  he  intimates,  nor  were  there 
few  adherents  attached  to  this  religious  conception.  On 
the  contrary,  this  conception,  as  we  have  seen,  was  shared 
by  the  entire  people  of  Arabia,  North,  South,  and  West; 
while  it  was  also  exhibited  in  the  religion  of  Egypt,  since, 
if  old  hymns  of  pre-Semitic  Chaldea  exist  in  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  one  god,  there  are  also  old  Egyptian  hymns 
which  contain  a  similar  reference.^  Now  all  this  is  of 
great  importance,  since  it  shows  that  the  religion  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham  as  presented  in  the  Bible  narrative  did 
7iot  differ  essentially  from  the  religion  of  those  people  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  nor  indeed  from  that  of  the 
still  more  ancient  people  to  whom  we  have  referred.  The 
question  is.  Did  it  differ  from  these  at  all?  But  this  is  dif- 
ficult to  answer,  as  we  have  scarcely  sufficient  data  upon 
which  a  definite  judgment  might  be  based.  Personally  he 
is  represented  as  a  henotheist  of  a  high  order,  yet  he  is  not 
an  exclusive  henotheist,  as  he  was.  quite  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge, and  to  pay  tithes  to,  the  priest  of  the  god  of  the 
country  he  resided  in  for  the  time  being.  Moreover,  Hom- 
mel concedes  that  the  Israelites  had  allowed  themselves  to 
be  deeply  influenced  by  the  religion  of  the  Canaanites,  in 
that  they  had  compounded  the  names  of  their  gods  with 
those  of  their  children,  and  he  adds,  "  Even  names  com- 
pounded with  Adoni=my  Lord,  such  as  Adoni-ram,  betray 

1  '* Theism,"  Ency.  Brit.,  and  "The  DweUers  on  the  Nile,"  Budge,  R. 
T.  S. 
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this  influence"  (p.  304).  But  Adoni  was  not  an  original 
Canaanite  word ;  it  was  the  title  of  a  deity  borrowed  from 
the  Semitic  Babylonians,  a  name  used  to  invoke  the  beau- 
tiful Tammuz,  slain  by  the  boar's  tusk  of  winter.^  Now 
this  title  Abraham  applied  to  El  Shaddai  fGen.  xv.  2,  8 ; 
xviii.  3),  a  title  emphasizing  one  phase  of  the  sun,  viz.,  its 
autumnal  equinox.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Semites  was  essentially  solar.  Besides  the  as- 
pect mentioned,  the  Sun-god  appeared  to  them  as  a  kindly 
deity  who  gives  light  and  life  to  all  things,  sometimes  as 
the  scorching  sun  of  summer  who  demanded  the  sacrifice 
of  the  first-bom  to  appease  his  wrath.  Now  Isaac  may  be 
viewed  as  Abraham's  first-born,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  we  may  not  see  in  his  attempted  sacrifice 
the  influence  of  this  Semitic  belief.  Again,  the  very  name 
by  which  God  is  recorded  as  revealing  himself  to  Abra- 
ham, viz..  El  Shaddai  (Gen.  xvii.  i),  is  a  compound  of  two 
Babylonian  religious  titles.  El  and  shadu.  Now,  as  well 
as  the  former,  the  latter  term,  which  literally  signifies 
mountain,  possessed  in  Babylonian  the  religious  meaning 
of  god,  so  Hommel  asserts  (p.  iii).  But  if  this  is  so,  then 
the  term  El  Shaddai  is  merely  equivalent  to  the  term  Ad- 
onai  Jehovah  CGen.  xvii  i ;  cf.  xv.  i),  or  Jehovah  Elohim 
(Gen.  ii.  4).  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  impossible  to  exclude  the  influence  of  the  Semitic 
solar  worship  from  the  use  by  Abraham  of  the  title  Adonai, 
and  also  from  his  attempt  to  oflFer  up  his  son  Isaac  in  sac- 
rifice to  El  Shaddai. 

To  the  indications  as  to  Abraham's  religious  belief 
which  I  have  just  given  must  be  added  the  fact,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  that  Ishmael's  people  were  un- 
doubtedly worshipers  of  the  moon ;  while  Jacob's  people 
worshiped  household  gods.  If  all  these  circumstances  are 
considered,  I  think  the  conclusion  will  necessarily  follow 
^ Sayce,  "Assyria:  Its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People,**  p.  56. 
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that  Abraham  was  not  a  monotheist  in  the  pure  sense  in 
which  Hommel  desires  to  depict  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  previously  contended  that 
between  the  Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews  there  existed 
scarcely  more  difference  than  exists  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  motherland  and  those  of  her  colonies.  Upon  this 
I  further  contended,  that  it  was  impossible  to  view  the 
three  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  merely  no- 
madic aliens  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  As  a  further  proof 
that  I  was  correct  in  opposition  to  the  statement  by  Hom- 
mel to  that  e£Eect,  I  here  append  a  passage  from  Sayce's 
'*  Patriarchal  Palestine,''  which  fully  bears  out  my  conteri- 
tion:  "It  was  not,  therefore,  to  a  strange  and  unexplored 
country  that  Abraham  had  migrated.  The  laws  and  man- 
ners to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  the  writing  and 
literature  which  he  had  learned  in  the  schools  of  Ur,  the 
religious  beliefs  among  which  he  had  lived  in  Chaldea  and 
Haran,  he  found  again  in  Canaan"  (p.  i68).  Dr.  Sayce 
adds,  touching  this  conception  as  to  the  state  of  Canaan  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  that,  "  It  is  one  of  the  many  gains 
which  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has 
brought  to  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  makes 
us  understand  the  story  of  Abraham's  migration  in  a  way 
that  was  never  possible  before.  He  was  no  wild  nomad 
wandering  in  unknown  regions,  among  a  people  of  alien 
habits  and  foreign  civilization,"  which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  Abraham  was  not  an  alien  in  Canaan,  my 
contention  in  opposition  to  Hommel.  But  Dr.  Sayce  con- 
tinues, "  Like  the  Englishman  who  migrates  to  a  British 
colony,  Abraham  was  in  contact  with  the  same  culture  in 
Canaan  and  Chaldea  alike"  (p.  169). 

Before  I  had  read  either  Sayce  or  Hommel,  or  indepen- 
dently touching  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, I  had  come  nearly  to  the  conclusions  which 
Professor  Sayce  attributes  to  the  decipherment  of  those 
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inscriptions,  and,  consequently,  I  am  in  a  position  to  contend 
that  these  conclusions  may  be  obtained  from  a  close  and 
critical  study  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
they  stand.  It  has  for  some  considerable  time  appeared  to 
me,  that,  to  a  critical  student  of  the  records  of  the  patriarchs 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  words  of  Dillmann 
present  a  self-evident  truth,  viz.,  "that  all  these  stories  re- 
garding the  patriarchs  belong  to  the  realm  of  legend,  not 
to  that  of  strict  history."  Now  I  contend  that  this  con- 
clusion may  be  arrived  at  merely  by  a  close  study  of  these 
stories  as  they  stand  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  further, 
that  the  results  with  which  Sayce  credits  the  decipherment 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  may  mostly  be  derived  from 
the  same  study,  together  with  a  reading  between  the  Hues 
of  these  records,  and  by  noticing  many  statements  made^ 
as  it  were,  by  the  way,  which  are  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  traditional  view  of  the  history  of  the  patriarchs. 
At  the  same  time,  besides  the  corroboration  of  the  results 
of  the  critical  study  of  these  narratives  which  the  deci- 
pherment of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  aflFords,  they  fur- 
ther add  a  definiteness  to  assumptions  derived  from  this 
critical  study,  turning  them  into  conclusions  when  other- 
wise they  would  have  remained  only  assumptions.  Thus, 
the  student  of  the  Old  Testament  still  owes  much  to  those 
scholars  who  make  the  aforesaid  decipherment  their  special 
study. 

From  all  the  evidence  I  have  produced,  it  must  be  clear 
to  a  candid  reader,-  that,  when  the  Israelites  adopted  the 
religion  of  the  Canaanites,  instead  of  adopting  lower  re- 
ligious standards,  they  were  merely  accepting  a  cult, 
which,  in  a  more  or  less  altered  form,  was  their  own,  a  cult 
under  which  their  fathers  in  the  land  of  Eber  had  wor- 
shiped, to  which  they  mainly  adhered  in  Canaan,  in  Eg5i)t, 
and  again  in  Canaan. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  miJse  of  the  state 
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ments  so  plainly'recorded  as  to  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  Abraham  kept  God's  commandments,  statutes,  and 
laws  (Gen.  xxvi.  5)?  I  will  let  Dillmann  answer  this 
question,  as  he  is  a  devout  Christian  who  stands  also  at  the 
head  of  nineteenth  century  Old  Testament  scholarship. 
"  When,"  he  sa^s,  "  it  is  said  that  Abraham  kept  God's 
commandments,  laws,  and  directions,  the  picture  of  the  pa- 
triarchal period  is  obtained  by  transferring  to  it  features 
and  circumstances  as  they  existed  under  the  Mosaic  law" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  203).  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  forcibly 
seen  in  the  expression  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  7,  "For  he  has  done 
in  Israel  an  act  of  folly."  Here  Dillmann  correctly  com- 
ments, "Rather  naively  the  author  applies  the  expression 
of  a  latter  time  to  that  of  the  patriarchs,  when  there  was 
as  yet  no  Israelitish  people  "  (p.  296). 

That  Abraham  was  a  historical  personage,  that  he  was  a 
great  leader  and  a  good  man,  that  he  had  a  certain  religious 
influence  upon  his  descendants, — all  of  this  I  by  no  means 
doubt;  but  I  also  claim  that  the  Old  Testament  itself 
shows  that  the  character  of  Abraham's  religion,-  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  his  descendants,  has  been  somewhat  overdrawn 
by  the  later  Hebrew  chroniclers,  who  evidently  heightened 
the  tone  of  traditional  pictures,  already  considerably  over- 
colored.  To  show  that  I  am  not  without  warrant  for  this 
assertion  I  may  add  that  Dillmann  describes  the  Jehovistic 
document  of  the  Hexateuch  (which  he  calls  C)  as  present- 
ing us  with  "charmingly  artistic  pictures  of  events  which 
are  quite  ideal"  (vol.  ii.  p.  7).  Now  I  may  say  that  the 
Jehovistic  document  contains  all  the  records  of  Abraham's 
call  by  God,  and  reception  of  a  special  covenant 

As  for  the  name  Jacob,  Dillmann  considers  that  it  was 
the  appellation  of  a  tribe  or  locality  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  If,  as  it  appears  probable  from  the  discov- 
ery made  by  Mr.  Pinches,  the  full  name  was  Jacob-el,  it  is 
improbable  that  Jacob  represents  an  actual  person.     Con- 
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ceming  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  Dillmann  does  not  hes- 
itate to  say  that  their  origin  "is  not  to  be  explained  by 
actual  descent  from  twelve  brethren"  (vol.  ii.  p.  2).  "As 
for  names,  such  as  those  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  Esau,  and  their 
sons,"  he  adds,  "it  is  suflBcient  to  regard  them  as  those  of 
ideal  persons  taken  from  the  names  applicable  to  groups 
within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  or  to  the  whole  at  various 
stages  in  its  development"  (p.  4).  In  his  "Patriarchal 
Palestine,"  Professor  Sayce  informs  us,  that  "the  name 
Ammon  was  a  derivative  from  that  of  the  god  Ammi  or 
Ammo,  who  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  nation"  (p.  22). 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  Moses.  Well- 
hausen  maintains  that  "  he  gave  no  new  idea  of  God  to  his 
people."  ^  Now  undoubtedly  this  is  true ;  yet  Moses  was 
the  first  to  impress  an  existing  conception  of  deity  so  pow- 
erfully upon  his  followers,  that,  while  it  appears  to  have 
been  inherently  repugnant  to  them,  they  were  never  able 
to  get  rid  of  it,  and  subsequently  it  was  developed  into  a 
higher  conception  by  Israel's  later  teachers.  I  have  said 
that  Abraham  was  a  henotheist,  and  that  henotheism  had 
existed  from  an  early  age  both  in  Babylon  and  Egypt.  The 
work  of  Moses  was  to  make  this  henotheism  an  exclusive 
and  an  abiding  conception.  He  did  not  teach  that  there 
was  only  one  God,  but  that  to  Israel  had  been  revealed  the 
highest  conception  or  manifestation  of  deity  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Jehovah,  who  had  been  known  to  the  fathers  of  the 
race  by  the  name  of  El  Shaddai.  Now  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  appearance  of  God  in  Exodus  iii.  'appears 
to  have  been  the  first  direct  knowledge  that  Moses  pos- 
sessed of  the  God  of  his  fathers.  Again,  that  the  Israel- 
ites themselves  had  long  neglected,  even  if  they  had  not 
forgotten,  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Moses  is  represented 
as  reintroducing  the  Israelites  to  a  neglected  or  forgotten 
1 "  Israel,  "Ency.  Brit. 
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deity.  The  God  of  your  fathers,  not  the  God  whom  from 
your  fathers  downwards  ye  have  continued  to  worship,  is 
the  deity  to  whom  they  are  introduced  by  Moses  (Ex.  iii. 
15).  That  the  Israelites  had  neglected  the  God  of  their 
fathers  while  they  had  been  in  Egypt  is  plain  from  the 
condemnation  to  this  eflFect  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  It  is 
further  proved  by  their  ready  return  to  idolatry  when  Mo- 
ses tarried  up  the  mount  It  must  be  further  noted  that 
Moses  was  not  directed  to  tell  the  Israelites  that  El  Shad- 
dai,  the  God  whom  they  were  then  worshiping,  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  had  sent  him  unto  them,  but  simply  the  God 
of  their  fathers  under  a  name  they  had  never  heard.  It 
was  very  natural  then  that  at  the  first  failure,  a  people, 
newly  introduced  to  an  old  deity  under  a  new  name,  should 
have  refused  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  his  assumed 
messengers  (Ex.  vi.  9).  The  chronicler  says,  "They  heark- 
ened not  unto  Moses  for  anguish  of  spirit,  and  cruel  bond- 
age " ;  but  while  this  may  be  true,  it  was  evidently  but  part 
of  the  truth.  Unbelief  in  the  mission  of  Moses,  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  God  he  represented, — ^these  formed  the  ba- 
sis of  their  rejection  of  Moses.  Once  successful,  however, 
Moses  was  looked  to  as  their  champion,  the  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  God  who  had  led  their  fathers.  To  enter 
into  the  details  of  this  success  is  not  the  province  of  this 
article.  All  I  desire  here  to  show  is  the  conception  of  God 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites.  .  This  I  have  said  was  no 
new  conception,  and  the  proof  of  this  I  have  already  given 
in  this  article.  From  an  old,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  henothe- 
istic  conception  of  God,  Moses  cleared  away  the  polythe- 
ism which  invariably  accompanied  this  conception.  Nay, 
he  went  further,  and  insisted  upon  the  exclusiveness  of 
this  conception  (Ex.  xxxiv.  14),  evidently  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  greatest  of  all  gods 
(Ex.  XV.  2 ;  xviii.  a).  He  did  not^  however,  teach  that 
there  was  no  other  god,  rather  the  contrary  (Num.  xxxiii.  4). 
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And  here  I  find  myself  obliged  to  take  exception  to  a 
statement  by  Wellhausen.  While  it  is  true,  as  he  states, 
that  Moses  gave  no  new  idea  of  God*  I  believe  it  is  not 
true  that  he  did  not  borrow  his  idea  from  the  priestly 
caste  of  Egypt  and  their  wisdom.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  he  did.  While  Moses  taught  the  existence,  or 
rather  acknowledged  the  existence,  of  other  gods  besides 
Jehovah,  lesser  gods,  he  also  taught  that  there  was  none 
else,  none  else  beside  Him  (Deut.  iv.  35,  39).  Now  this  is 
not  a  contradiction.  Moses  meant  that  as  an  embodiment 
of  all  Deity  there  was  none  else,  that  ih  this  respect  He 
was  alone.  But  he  did  not  mean  that  as  a  God  he  was 
alone,  since  he  distinctly  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  gods  of  the  Ciinaanites 
(Ex.  xii.  12;  Deut.  vi.  14). 

Now  when  we  come  to  study  the  conception  of  deity  en- 
tertained by  the  Egyptians,  we  find  it  exactly  similar  to 
that  expressed  by  Moses.  They  also  declared  that  God  is 
One,  and  there  is  none  other  with  him.  He  is  the  pri- 
meval One,  and  without  end,  existing  from  the  beginning, 
even  when  nothing  existed.  God  is  the  Creator  of  the 
gods,  of  man,  the  heaven  and  earth,  the  deep,  the  water, 
and  the  mountains.  It  is  he  that  protects  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  since  he  is  compassionate  to  those  who  fear 
him,  and  hears  those  who  cry  to  him.  Who  knows  those 
who  know  him.  Who  rewards  those  who  serve  him,  and 
protects  those  who  follow  him.  God  knows  the  wicked ; 
he  smites  the  wicked  even  to  blood.  God  is  the  Truth,  he 
lives  by  Truth,  he  lives  upon  Truth,  he  is  the  King  of 
Truth.i 

In  his  new  edition  of  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  "  Inspi- 
ration," Dr.  Sanday  adds  a  sermon  which  he  preached  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  21st  of  October,  1894, 
and  he  added  this  sermon  because  it  is  an  expansion  of  the 
^  Budge,  Dwellers  on  the  Nile,  p.  130. 
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leading  idea  in  the  previous  lectures.  This  idea  is  to  be 
found  in  the  text  chosen  by  Dr.  Sanday,  and  upon  which 
he  based  his  sermon  referred  to.  The  text  runs,  "And  the 
Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the 
Lord,  a  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to  an- 
ger, and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin: 
and  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7, 
R.  v.). 

Dr.  Sanday  points  out  that  the  truth  contained  in  this 
text  is  that  God  Is  "infinitely  righteous"  and  "infinitely 
merciful."  He,  however,  concedes  that  the  adverb  "infi- 
nitely" is  not  used,  but  he  asserts  that  its  meaning  is 
there,  since  in  the  simple  speech  of  those  early  days  the 
words  chosen  mean  that  God  is  both  infinitely  merciful  and 
infinitely  righteous.  After  much  beating  round  the  bush, 
Dr.  Sanday  asks,  Where  did  Israel  get  this  knowledge? 
"  How  did  Israel  know  that  the  Lord,  the  Lord  he  is  a  God 
full  of  compassion  and  gracious?"  And  he  replies,  "  Shall 
we  be  wrong  if  we  say  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Ex- 
odus, or  of  the  document  which  we  have  incorporated  in 
the  book  of  Exodus,  was  inspired  to  write  it?  Shall  we 
be  wrong  if  we  say  that  he  wrote  it  in  obedience  to  a 
prompting  from  the  Spirit  of  God?" 

The  editor  of  the  Expository  Times  considers  this  an- 
swer of  Dr.  Sanday  of  the  utmost  importance.  At  this 
point,  he  informs  us,  all  the  battles  and  bickerings  of  our 
day  meet  and  concentrate ;  the  point  being,  "  Is  the  Bible 
a  record  of  revelation?  Were  the  men  who  wrote  it  in- 
spired, moved,  influenced,  acted  on,  by  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  Spirit  ?  That*  is  the  question  of  our 
day.     And  Dr.  Sanday  answers,  'They  were.'"^ 

Now  I  have  no  intention  of  disputing  either  the  conclu- 
sion of   Dr.  Sanday,  or  of   the  editor  of  the  Expository 
1  Exi)ository  Times,  April,  1896. 
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Times^  since  they  do  but  emphasize  my  own  conclusions ; 
but  these  are  not  drawn  from  the  data  from  which  evident- 
ly these  two  scholars  have  drawn  theirs.  Dr.  Sanday 
asked,  *' Where  did  Israel  get  this  knowledge?"  I  reply, 
From  Egypt,  who  knew  it  centuries  before  the  existence 
of  Israel.  The  knowledge  that  God  is  compassionate,  who 
will  not  clear  but  punish  the  wicked,  while  he  hears  those 
who  cry  to  him,  is  plainly  written  in  the  passage  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  hymn  from  which  I  have  quoted.  Sure- 
ly the  inference  of  the  simple  speech  of  those  early  days  of 
the  Exodus  may  be  extended  to  still  earlier  times  when 
this  hymn  was  written.  If  we  are  permitted  to  see  in  a 
Hebrew  expression  a  thought  not  expressed  but  intended, 
why  may  we  not  see  in  a  parallel  statement  by  still  earlier 
people  a  thought  not  expressed  but  intended?  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  this,  viz.,  that  so- 
called  inspiration  was  not  limited  to  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  is  equally  visible  in  the  records  of  other  peo- 
ple. The  difference,  for  difference  there  was,  seems  to  be 
solely  in  the  fact,  that,  whereas  the  leaders  of  other  people 
did  not  with  a  perpetual  and  unwearied  effort  seek  to  in- 
fluence their  kindred  by  these  promptings  from  the  Spirit 
of  God,  the  teachers  of  Israel  continued,  in  the  face  of  a 
fierce  and  national  opposition,  to  instruct  their  people  ac- 
cording to  these  promptings. 

The  question  which  I  have  just  closed  necessitates  an 
excursion  into  the  difficult  problem  as  to  the  advent  of 
pure  monotheism.  This  would  require  a  separate  article. 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  leave  it  in  the  uncompleted 
manner  in  which  I  have  presented  it  above.  Suffice  it 
here  to  say,  that  neither  the  quotation  from  the  Egyptian 
hymn,  nor  that  of  Dr.  Sanday  from  the  book  of  Exodus, 
supported  as  it  might  be  by  copious  references  to  other 
passages  in  the  Hexateuch,  tends  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the  conception  of  pure  monotheism  when  the  various  state 
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ments  were  penned.  Their  comparison,  however,  shows 
the  truth  of  the  statement  of  Wellhausen,  "that  Moses 
gave  no  new  idea  of  God  to  his  people,"  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  opposition  to  Wellhausen,  I  think  they  further 
show  that  Moses  borrowed  this  conception  or  idea  from  the 
Egyptians.  And  here  I  am  supported  not  merely  by  the 
ancient  Egyptian  hymn,  which  evidences  as  high  a  con- 
ception of  God  as  that  assumed  to  have  been  put  forward 
by  Moses,  but  by  the  candid  concession  of  Hommel,  that 
Moses  **  was  not  only  influenced  by  Jethro,  but  ...  he 
also  adopted  many  of  the  forms  of  Egyptian  worship "  (p. 
281).  Hommel  concedes  that  the  breast-ornament  of  the 
Jewish  high-priest  was  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.  Plumptre  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  admitted 
the  same  thing  in  his  elaborate  article  on  the  "  Urim  and 
Thummim,"  a  concession  which  up  to  the  present  time  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  called  for. 

But  at  this  stage  we  have  an  important  point  to  consider, 
viz..  Did  Moses  give  to  Israel  the  full  ritual  we  find  in  the 
Priestly  Code  ?  The  evidence  against  such  an  assumption 
seems  overwhelming.  But  this  in  no  way  a£Fects  the  con- 
clusion that  much  of  this  ritual  was  borrowed  from  Egypt 
If  Solomon  could  borrow  heathen  ritual .  from  Tyre  (e.g. 
the  brazen-sea ;  the  pillars  of  Boaz  and  Jachin,  etc.),  there 
is  no  reason  why  ritual  from  other  cults  may  not  also  have 
been  adopted.  An  examination  of  the  evidence  at  hand 
seems  to  credit  Moses  with  being  the  founder  of  the  Torah, 
but  a  Torah  at  first  very  diflFerent  from  what  it  subsequent- 
ly became  in  its  altered  and  amplified  form.  Had  Moses 
devised  and  given  to  Israel  the  elaborate  ritual  and  system 
of  laws  which  the  Priestly  Code  depicts,  the  neglect  of 
them  throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges  is  inexplicable. 
The  great  work  of  Moses  was  to  unify  the  tribes  of  Israel 
on  a  religious  basis  exemplified  in  the  statements,  "Israel 
is  the  people  of  Yahweh ;  its  enemies  are  his  enemies;  its 
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victories,  his  victories."  *  In  this,  Moses  was  successful,  as 
the  subsequent  history  of  Israel  shows,  but  the  subsequent 
history  also  shows  that  Moses  could  have  given  to  Israel 
no  such  elaborate  religious  system  as  the  Priestly  Code  de- 
picts ;  this  was  the  work  of  a  later  age,  an  age  in  which 
Israel's  law-makers  may  have  borrowed  ritual  emblems  and 
practices  from  Babylon  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  from  Phoe- 
nicia. 

Here  I  think  I  may  bring  this  inquiry  to  a  close.  \  am 
fully  conscious  that  much  more  might  have  been  said  on 
the  many  points  I  have  touched  upon ;  yet  I  think  I  have 
said  suflScient  to  show  that  the  popular  idea,  that  Israel 
was  seduced  into  lower  religious  standards  by  the  Canaan- 
ites,  is  utterly  without  warrant.  When  they  settled  in  Ca- 
naan, they  found  a  religion  practiced  there  which  was 
theirs,  which  had  been  their  fathers'  before  them,  and  to 
which  they  in  their  hearts  adhered  more  than  to  the  purer 
henotheism  upon  which  Moses  had  endeavored  to  found 
them  as  a  nation.  That  they  adopted  in  preference  the 
religion  of  the  Canaanites  rather  than  the  higher  concep- 
tion of  Moses,  was  but  natural ;  at  the  same  time,  their  suc- 
cess achieved  under  the  guidance  of  Moses  was  so  complete 
that  they  never  forgot  his  conception  and  representation  oi 
their  national  God,  Jehovah.  In  the  days  of  their  prosper- 
ity he  was  neglected  for  their  older  and  still  dearly  cher- 
ished belief ;  while  in  the  days  of  their  distress  they  in- 
voiced the  aid  of  Him  who  had  so  successfully  led  them 
out  of  their  Egyptian  bondage.  The  solidarity  of  move- 
ments and  executions  which  this  unity  of  belief  gave  them, 
invariably  brought  success  to  their  cause.  To  the  average 
Israelite,  that  is  to  say  to  the  unobservant,  which  must  have 
formed  the  far  larger  part  of  their  nation,  the  cause  of  this 
success  was  little  comprehended.  Not  so,  however,  did 
these  things  strike  the  devout  and  thoughtful  minds 
^  Moore,  Judges,  p.  134. 
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amongst  them.  These,  ever  prompted  and  encouraged  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  saw  in  these  results  the  manifestations 
of  God's  ever-watchful  and  ready  Providence.  The  bring- 
ing of  these  lessons  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  was 
the  work  of  these  dfevout  souls,  who  are  better  known  un- 
der the  term  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  At  this  work  they 
labored  in  spite  of  the  continued  opposition  of  the  entire 
people.  Laboring  in  the  cause  of  God,  they  themselves 
gradually  acquired  higher  and  more  accurate  conceptions 
of  him.  In  this  way  they  were  enabled  to  correct  many  of 
their  own  utterances  which  they  had  given  in  the  name  of 
God.  This  is  how  it  came  about,  that,  whereas  in  earlier 
days  they  declared  that  children  would  be  held  as  morally 
guilty  for  the  sins  of  their  parents,  in  later  days  they  de- 
clared that  the  soul  which  sinned,  that  soul  only  should 
die  (Ex.  XX.  5;  Ps.  Ixxix.  8;  cix.  14,  R.  V.;  cf.  Ezek. 
xviii.  1-4,  20).  That  the  work  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
evidences  a  greater  inspiration  by,  and  revelation  from, 
God  than  the  work  of  any  other  community  of  human 
teachers,  must,  I  think,  be  evident  to  any  candid  reader  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  I  beKeve,  however,  that  the 
method  and  results  of  this  inspiration  have  been  wrongly 
conceived  and  judged  by  the  traditional  school  of  Old  Tes- 
tament critics.  The  conclusions  of  this  school  leave  the 
Old  Testament  full  of  perplexities  incapable  of  solution. 
The  conclusions  of  the  modern  school  of  critics  remove  at 
once  these  perplexities,  and,  while  they  show  a  different 
method  of  inspiration  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  show  an 
inspiration  more  rational  than  does  the  old  method,  more 
in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  modem  research,  and  more 
in  keeping  with  the  love  and  grandeur  of  the  one  God  we 
all  adore.  ^ 

'  since  the  above  article  was  written,  two  books  have  appeared  which 
deal  with  two  of  its  main  contentions.  In  the  first  place,  Professor 
Sayce,  in  his  *'  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews,**  published  at  the  dose  of 
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1897,  maintains,  as  I  have  here  done,  that  Canaan  before  the  conquest  by 
the  Israelites  "  was,"  to  use  his  own  words,  **  inhabited  by  a  Hebrew  peo- 
ple" (p.  6).  Again,  referring  to  the  term  **  Hebrews,"  he  says,  **It 
would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  it  were  the  name  by  which  the  people  of  Ca- 
naan, and  more  especially  the  Israelites,  were  known  to  the  Egyptians  " 
(p.  2).  Other  proofs  are  furnished  by  Professor  Sayce  to  which  I  also 
have  referred  in  my  article,  and,  as  I  have  said,  since  it  was  written  be- 
fore I  had  seen  Dr.  Sayce 's  book,  it  was  no  little  gratification  to  me  to 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  so  distinguished  a  scholar. 

The  second  book  is  Mr.  Andrew  Lang*s  "The  Making  of  Religion." 
To  my  regret  this  eminent  anthropologist  and  archaeologist  accepts  "the 
old  degeneration  theory"  to  explain  Israel's  repeated  desertion  of  Jeho- 
vah, a  contention  opposed  by  the  whole  drift  of  my  article.  It  is  with 
considerable  relief,  therefore,  that  I  notice  a  reviewer  in  The  Guardian 
for  June  29,  1898,  opposes  Mr.  Lang  in  what  the  former  calls,  "the  old 
degeneration  theory."  Again,  this  reviewer  says,  "It  is  equally  unhis- 
torical  to  credit  the  pre-Mosaic  Israel  with  a  rudimentary  theism.  Apart 
from  the  appearances  of  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  our  oldest 
document  is  Joshua  xxiv.,  where  it  is  plainly  stated  that  the  people  and 
their  fathers  had  served  other  gods  in  Egypt  and  beyond  the  river." 

Now  this  statement  more  immediately  bears  out  my  contention  in  a 
MS.  recently  accepted  by  the  Biblical  World,  and  entitled,  "Were  the 
Israelites  ever  Pol)rtheists?  "  but  it  supports  as  well  my  contention  in  the 
present  article,  viz.,  that  Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants  were 
not  monotheists,  but,  at  the  best,  Senotheists;  while,  apart^  from  the 
three  great  patriarchs,  it  further  strengthens  my  contention  that  their 
respective  immediate  descendants  were  even  more  polytheists  than  henp- 
theists. 


VOL.  LV.    No.  220. 
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ARTICLE   III. 
HIGHER  CRITICISM  AT  -HIGH  -  WATER  MARK.* 

By  EX-PRBSIDKNT  SAMUEI*  C0IXX)RD  BARTI.BTT,  D.D.,  I.L.D. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  to  have  a  scheme  or  speculation 
that  is  claimed  by  its  friends  to  be  revolutionary  presented 
in  its  most  favorable  aspect  by  a  cautious  and  reputable 
advocate.  This  good  fortune  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
Higher  Criticism  is  secured  in  a  series  of  seven  articles  by 
Professor  S.  I.  Curtiss  of  Chicago,  an  active  Christian 
worker,  a  Hebrew  scholar  and  teacher  in -a  hitherto  con- 
servative institution  established  by  an  intelligent  body  of 
evangelical  churches,  and  himself  a  pupil,  admirer,  and  to 
some  extent  a  follower  of  Delitzsch.  The  series  was  pre- 
pared for,  and  pre-announced  and  commended  by,  a  de- 
nominational paper  of  wide  circulation,  expressly  to  "fur- 
nish information,"  although  it  is  curiously  added  by  the 
journal,  "he  has  not  appeared  as  an  advocate,"  when  he 
has  done  little  else.  His  long  explanatory  introduction  is 
conciliatory ;  he  avoids  the  offensive  tone  of  Wellhausen ; 
does  not  definitely  commit  himself  to  the  "refinements" 
of  Cheyne,  nor  distinctly  allude  to  the  extreme  views  of 
Cornill,  or  even  the  more  moderate  ones  of  Briggs.  He 
substitutes  the  words  "purely  subjective"  for  the  terms 
"unhistorical,"  "fiction,"  "altogether  false,"  applied  by 
other  writers  of  this  school  to  the  Scripture  accounts; 
speaks  of  "  putting  a  discount  on  the  narratives,"  rather 

^  A  series  of  seven  articles  by  Professor  S.  I.  Curtiss  in  the  CongT^;a* 
tionalist,  from  April  14  to  June  2,  1898,  on  the  Higher  Criticism:  what  it 
is;  its  method;  its  problem;  its  conclusions  on  the  authorship,  interpreta- 
tion, and  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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than  of  openly  denying  them ;  and  the  process  which  Kne- 
nen  (as  he  mentions)  calls  **a  pious  fraud,"  he  terms  "the 
literary  resurrection  of  Moses  to  speak  words  which  he 
would  have  spoken  if  living" — which,  however,  according 
to  the  theory,  he  never  did  speak.  He  also  remarks,  con- 
cerning the  attempt  of  "many  critics  to  deny  historicity 
[that  is,  historic  truth]  to  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs,"  "We 
can  simply  say,  'Not  proven.'"  So  this  is  all  that  can  be 
done  for  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  their  lives  are  saved 
to  history  and  the  world,  at  least  for  the  present,  by  the 
Scotch  verdict  that  their  non-existence  is  "not  proven." 
This  notwithstanding  the  Saviour's  emphatic  saying  con- 
cerning the  three,  that  God  "  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living." 

Indeed,  the  cautious  reserve  in  the  formal  statements  of 
his  positions  constitutes  the  chief  diflBculty  in  examining 
them.  The  characteristic  and  distinctive  views  of  the 
modern  school  of  higher  critics,  and  of  the  author  himself, 
are  to  be  found  more  in  the  illustrations,  subor-dinate  re- 
marks, and  ultimate  disclosures,  than  in  the  main  proposi- 
tions advanced.  These  last  are  to  a  considerable  degree  so 
general  as  to  include  the  principles  of  all  intelligent  mod- 
em expositors,  or  so  generalized  as  not  to  present  in  clear 
light  the  full  characteristics  of  this  particular  school.  Ear- 
nest eulogiums  on  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature,  on 
the  scholarly  examination  of  its  phraseology,  with  the  add- 
ed aid  of  the  cognate  tongues,  on  the  reproduction  of  all 
the  environments,  and  on  the  help  of  archaeological  explo- 
rations, belong  to  all  modem  schools  alike.  Edward  Rob- 
inson, Moses  Stuart,  and  Bela  B.  Edwards  were  quite  as 
ardent  in  these  matters  in  the  first  part  of  this  century  as 
any  scholars  in  the  last  part,  although  of  course  the  exter- 
nal aids  were  less. 

This  indefiniteness  is  also  attended,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
incautiousness  of  statement,    which    appears    early    and 
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reappears  too  constantly.  The  general  enthusiam  exceeds 
the  special  carefulness.  To  mention  a  few  minor  instances 
that  meet  us  early  in  the  discussion :  We  question  that 
"there  is  as  much  reason  for  studying  these  literary  char- 
acteristics as  for  studying  the  life  of  Jesus,"  especially 
when  we  also  consider  how  little  real  weight  is  accorded  to 
the  older  Scriptures  by  these  writers,  and  even  by  Profes- 
sor Curtiss.  We  doubt  even  that  "a  very  large  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  a  sealed  book  to  the  ordinary  reader  with 
reference  to  the  original  intent  of  the  writers,"  notwith- 
standing the  qualification,  when  we  think  of  the  great  host 
of  clear  minds  and  hearts  that  have  devoutly  studied  those 
pages  through  the  centuries  gone  by.  When  we  read,  al- 
so, that  in  this  study  *'an  infinite  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  last  fifty  years,"  "  infinite"  seems  to  us  a  large  word 
for  so  slight  a  gain.  And  when  it  is  alleged  that  "  the 
principles  of  Driver's  Hebrew  tenses  applied  by  the  inter- 
preter to  the  Old  Testament  give  him  a  new  book,"  the 
affirmation  seems  to  be  vastly  larger  than  the  proof.  For 
our  author  cites  but  three  instances,  pleasant  to  know  but 
not  very  damaging  not  to  know,  namely,  they  show  in 
Gen.  xxix.  2  "what  the  shepherds  were  wont  to  do  in  wa- 
tering their  flocks  at  Haran  "  ;  that  in  2  Sam.  xv.  30-32  Da- 
vid in  fleeing  up  the  ascent  of  Olivet  "  went  where  he  was 
wo7it  to  worship " ;  and  that  in  Isa.  vi.  4  the  smoke  not 
merely  filled  the  temple,  but  was  ^^ gradually  filling"  it 
One  naturally  expects  rather  more  striking  instances  of 
"the  new  beauties  that  meet  him  at  every  step  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  furnished  him  by  the 
higher  critics." 

It  is,  however,  more  broadly  stated,  that  "there  is  no 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  on  which  it  [the  higher  criti- 
cism] does  not  shed  new  light,"  in  fact  "a  flood  of  light," 
as  we  read  elsewhere.  Of  this  again  three  illustrations  are 
given:   (i)   It  "shows   that   prophecy  was  something  far 
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more  than  actual  history  foretold,  it  was  in  fact  an  educa- 
tion for  future  history," — this  last  point  being  virtually 
the  same  thing  that  Mark  Hopkins  said  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  and  that  too  while  still  teaching  that  prophecy 
did  sometimes  contain  "actual  history  foretold";  (2)  it 
"unfolds  a  progressive  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament," — 
a  fact  which,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  intelligent 
readers,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  not  questioned,  as 
e.g.  in  regard  to  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  great 
Messiah;  (3)  Messianic  prophecy  is,  "according  to  this 
scheme,  not  a  revelation  of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  rather 
of  a  Messianic  ideal," — which,  according  to  the  standpoint 
of  Christ  himself  and  his  apostles,  would  seem  to  be  not  so 
much  a  progress  as  a  regress,  since  Jesus  said,  "  All  things 
must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  prophets  cotv- 
cerning  me?^  While  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations to  the  great  learning  and  fine  scholarship  of  such 
a  commentator  as  Dillmann, — ^who,  however,  dissents  from 
some  of  the  more  revolutionary  views, — we  confess  to  be- 
ing sometimes  a  little  wearied  with  the  excessive  amount 
of  attention  devoted  to  the  mechanics  of  the  partitions; 
and  if  the  "flood  of  light"  cast  upon  the  text  is  intended 
to  include  the  finding  of  higher  motives  and  standards,  or 
greater  practical  incentives  to  the  Christian  life,  or  to  a 
more  earnest  spirit  of  devotion,  one  would  be  glad  to  read 
the  names  of  some  of  these  great  luminaries. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  call  attention  in  the  discus- 
sion to  other  much  more  important  instances  of  excessive 
or  even  unauthorized  claims,  as  well  as  of  statements  in 
detail  outrunning  the  ostensible  propositions,  we  defer  the 
subject  for  the  present,  in  order  to  draw  nearer  to  the  prop- 
ositions and  main  argument  of  Professor  Curtiss. ' 

He  places  himself  avowedly  under  the  general  leader- 
ship of  "Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen,"  afiirming  that 
"  many  others  have  labored  on  the  problem,  but  these  have 
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exerted  the  most  commanding  influence,"  and  their  result 
**may  be  regarded  as  fixed."  Now  the  one  result  which 
this  triple  alliance  is  supposed  to  have  "fixed"  is  the  to- 
tal change  of  front  as  to  the  relative  date  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  and  its  correlated  portions  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Up  to  that  time,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  critical  schol- 
arship of  Germany  accepted  the  opinion  that  this  (Priests' 
Code,  so-called)  was  the  oldest  part  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Graf,  just  before  his  death  in  1869,  had  reached  and  an- 
nounced the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  latest,  as  late  as  the 
exile.  The  theory  was  received  with  little  favor  till  first 
Kuenen,  and  then  Wellhausen,  came  to  .its  support,  and  it 
is  now  dominant.  This  sudden  reversal  and  precipitous 
lapse  through  the  space  of  four  or  five  centuries  pointedly 
suggests  the  thought  how  precarious  are  the  "fixed"  re- 
sults obtained  on  the  question  of  dates,  when  this  whole 
school  of  critics  can  take  such  a  prodigious  leap  or  plunge, 
literally  heels  over  head ;  and  also  how  uncertain  a^d  dim 
are  the  internal  criteria  for  a  decision  when  a  movement 
headed  by  Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen  could  so  easily 
demolish  the  view  held  by  such  men  as  Hitzig,  De  Wette, 
and  Knobel ;  and  when  Dillmann,  a  broader,  abler  scholar 
than  any  of  the  first  three,  declined  to  the  last  fully  to  ac- 
cept their  position.  Professor  Curtiss,  however,  calls  the 
venerable  Delitzsch  to  the  rescue,  as  having,  "  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Albert,  king  of  Saxony,  avowed  himself  an  adher- 
ent of  the  school  of  Graf."  Wcl  raise  no  questions  concern- 
ing the  avowal,  though  cited  at  third  hand,  and  somewhat 
indefinite.  But  we  are  somewhat  startled  to  read  in  the 
Preface  contributed  by  Delitzsch  to  Professor  Curtiss's  own 
book  on  the  "  Levitical  Priests,"  over  the  signature  of  the 
venerable  exegete  when  he  was  very  nearly  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  and  when  all  Graf's  writings  and  Kuenen's  "Relig- 
ion of  Israel "  had  been  seven  years  before  the  public,  and 
Wellhausen  had  been*publishing  for  nearly  two  years,  the 
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following  intense  statement:  "We  hold  it  as  absolutely 
inconceivable  that  the  Elohistic  portions  concerning  the 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture  should  be  a  historic  fiction  of 
the  post-exilic  age," — it  being  the  final  position  of  Graf, 
that  both  the  legislation  and  the  accompanying  narratives 
were  "exilian  or  post-exilian."  Now,  that,  without  any 
new  facts  internal  or  external,  Delitzsch  should  a  few  years 
later  adopt  the  view  which,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  it  and 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  and  scholarship,  he  had 
pronounced  "  absolutely  inconceivable,"  would  seem  to  be 
a  phenomenon  so  unaccountable,  if  not  itself  "inconceiva- 
ble," as  to  make  it  of  little  special  value  to  either  side.^ 

As  preliminary  to  his  discussion.  Professor  Curtiss  de- 
scribes the  higher  critic  and  what  "he  must  be":  A  gram- 
marian, a  broad  linguist,  geographer,  explorer,  archaeolo- 
gist, historian,  cosmopolitan,  a  man  so  exact  as  to  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  finical,  and  a  man  of  imagination. 
The  first  two  qualities,  grammatical  and  linguistic  scholar- 
ship, may  be  freely  conceded  to  this  class  of  writers,  and  a 
large  degree  of  imagination ;  but  the  other  qualifications 
have  seemed  to  be  ratlier  conspicuously  wanting.  Dr.  Cur- 
tiss conducts  his  discussion  almost  solely  and  insistently 

^  We  may  also  call  attention  at  this  point  to  the  views  of  Delitzsch  as 
expressed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  great  work,  the  "  Commentary  on 
Genesis,*' completed  in  his  seventy-fifth  year:  **  Genesis,  that  funda- 
mental book  in  the  Book  of  books.  For  there  is  no  book  of  such  funda- 
mental importance  for  all  true  religion,  and  particularly  for  Christianity, 
as  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch"  (vol.  i.  p.  56).  ** There  is  no  na- 
tion of  antiquity  that  possesses  a  historic  work  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  book  of  Genesis.  .  .  .  The  essential  truth  of  what  is  here  re- 
lated and  the  truth  of  Christianity  stand  in  the  closest  mutual  relation  '* 
(p.  57).  Contrast  this  with  Wellhausen's  characterization  of  the  ''Priests* 
Code**  as  a  "developed  form  of  the  m)rths**  (History  of  Israel,  p.  318), 
**  a  late  Jewish  fancy  **  (p.  348),  written  **  a  thousand  years  after  Moses  ** 
(p.  347);  and  with  the  standard  estimate  of  the  same  narrative  by  the 
higher  critics,  and  as  distinctly  intimated  in  the  articles  of  Professor  Cur- 
tiss, as  we  shall  find.  Still  it  appears  that  Delitzsch  vacillated  somewhat 
in  his  later  years. 
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on  the  basis  of  the  literary  and  internal  characteristics  of 
the  books.  He  alludes  in  one  passage  to  the  discoveries  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  which  he  con- 
siders "of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interpreter,"  with- 
out showing  how  they  help  the  higher  critic  as  such.  But 
he  takes  occasion  to  deny  emphatically  that  they  aid  the 
traditional  view.  Yet  adjacent  to  the  denial  is  the  remark, 
that  "the  discovery  of  the  accounts  on  the  clay  tablets  of 
Babylonian  literature  parallel  with  those  of  the  first  chap- 
ters in  Genesis" — a  statement  quite  too  sweeping — "is 
epoch-making,"  without  perceiving  that  they  do  sustain 
the  denied  antiquity  of  the  biblical  accounts,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  particularly  as  to  the  flood  narrative,  bring 
a  sort  of  confirmation.  In  another  passage  he  refers  to  the 
Babylonian  account  of  the  Deluge  as  "  parallel  with  those 
of  the  Yah  wist  and  the  priestly  writer"  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  without  recognizing  that  it  actually  conflicts  with  the 
critical  division,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  elements  ip  this 
one  account  which  the  critics  assign  to  two.  Kuenen's 
volume  on  the  Hexateuch  conducts  the  argument  wholly 
on  the  contents  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  in  all  its 
condensed  amount  of  material  there  is  not  an  allusion 
which  we  have  discovered  to  outside  indications.  The 
same  lack  is  observable  in  Driver's  "Introduction,"  where 
he  discusses  the  Hexateuch,  except  as  he  protests,  in  a 
note,  that  neither  "topographical  exploration  nor  the 
testimony  of  inscriptions  supplies  a  refutation  of  critical 
conclusions."  Cheyne  admits^  that  Wellhausen  never 
fairly  considered  Assyriological  material  in  his  estimates. 
In  his  large  volume,  "  The  History  of  Israel,"  we  find  (un- 
less our  search  has  been  at  fault)  no  use  of  the  outside 
sources  specified  by  Dr.  Curtiss,  except  three  references  to 
Smith's  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon  and  one  to  the  Moabite 
stone, — unless  we  add  his  general  reference  (p.  440)  to  "the 

1  Contemporary  Review,  July,  1895. 
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God-forsaken  dreariness  of  certain  Egyptologists."  Pro- 
fessor Cheyne  himself,  who  thus  criticises  his  master,  has 
issued  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  on  the  Psalter,  in 
which,  among  all  the  vast  amount  of  allusions  in  the  text 
and  notes,  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  alleged  important  out- 
side support  for  his  reconstruction  of  dates  and  occasions. 
There  are  a  few  allusions  to  these  modern  investigations, 
but  sometimes  to  combat  them ;  as  when  he  charges  Petrie 
(p.  10)  with  having  **much  exaggerated  the  antiquity"  of 
certain  Graeco-Aramaic  names,  on  the  same  page  pro- 
nounces a  statement  of  Josephus  a  "fiction,"  and  even  ven- 
tures to  deny  the  probability  that  Gen.  xiv.  1-17  is  pre- 
exilic,  though  (he  says)  "supported  in  some  incidental  [!] 
points  by  Assyriology  "  (p.  42).  He  also  pronounces  Hal- 
^vy's  conclusions  to  be  "vitiated  by  his  determination  to 
exalt  the  Babylonians."  In  ComilPs  "  Einleitung"  (1891) 
it  is  surprising  to  find  the  author  raising  the  question  of 
the  age  of  the  use  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews,  and  able 
to  go  no  further  than  the  negative  conclusion,  that  "it 
would  be  entirely  groundless  to  deny  the  knowledge  of 
writing  to  Moses,"  and  in  his  next  page  (p.  15)  leaving  a 
somewhat  doubtful  impression,  although  it  has  long  been 
settled  beyond  dispute  that  writing  existed  in  Chaldea 
long  before  Abraham's  departure,  and  in  Egypt  ages  before 
Moses'  birth,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  letters,  written 
from  a  dozen  places  in  Palestine  and  its  vicinity  to  Egypt 
before  the  Exodus,  had  been  found  four  years  before  the 
date  of  Cornill's  book.  And  what,  we  may  ask,  is  the  sig- 
nificance or  the  basis  of  this  aflSrmation  of  Dr.  Curtiss: 
"  Undoubtedly  the  priests  handed  down  their  niles  by  tra- 
dition centuries  before  they  were  reduced  to  writing"? 
Could  a  more  improbable  thing  be  stated  as  a  certainty 
than  that  the  learned  and  leisurely  class  of  the  nation 
failed  to  use  for  "centuries,"  for  fixing  their  complicated 
system,  the  art  of  writing  which  had  existed  in  the  homes 
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of  their  ancestors  far  longer  than  it  has  been  used  by  the 
English-speaking  race? 

These  instances  are  cited  to  show,  that,  like  many  other 
assumptions,  the  claim  for  all  high  qualities  and  wide 
range  for  the  critics  of  this  school  is  not  sustained  by  facts. 
They  actually  expend  their  labors  in  plastic  processes  up- 
on the  text,  and  supposed  inferences  from  the  contents  of 
the  sacred  books  themselves.  Indeed  the  Scriptxires  are 
frequently  treated  with  less  deference  than  is  commonly 
accorded  to  secular  histories.  For  while  the  testimony  of 
the  latter  is  usually  accepted,  unless  it  can  be  positively 
disproved,  the  definite  and  constant  statements  of  the  for- 
mer our  friends  the  critics,  including  even  Professor  Cur- 
tiss,  do  not  hesitate  to  rule  out  or  to  deny  by  the  whole- 
sale. 

We  must  also  take  firm  exception  to  the  assertion,  that 
"  the  principles  of  higher  criticism  employed  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible  are  simply  those  used  in  the  literary  examina- 
tion of  any  other  book."  The  days  of  conjectural  recon- 
struction or  of  considerable  emendation  in  literature  with- 
out external  basis  have  long  gone  by.  It  is  a  hundred 
years,  and  more,  since  the  great  Person,  with  all  his  learn- 
ing and  sagacity  as  well  as  audacity,  refused  to  re-edit  -^- 
■chylus  without  the  use  of  the  Medicean  manuscript  at 
Florence.  Jowett  in  his  Plato  protests  against  the  attempt 
of  Schaarschmidt  and  other  German  critics  to  reject  nearly 
half  of  Plato's  writings  on  the  ground  of  "the  variety  in 
doctrine  and  style."  White's  discussion  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  VI.  (second  and  third 
parts),  while  not  overlooking  the  internal  traits,  turns  de- 
cisively on  the  external  evidence,  positive  and  negative; 
and  in  his  general  introduction  to  the  entire  cpUection,  he 
declares;  that  "  no  edition  is  worthy  of  confidence,  or  in- 
deed to  be  called  an  edition,  the  text  of  which  has  not  been 
<x)mpared,  word  for  word,  with  that  of  the  folio  of  1623 
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and  the  precedent  quarto  copies."  Indeed,  where  in  all 
literature  is  there  such  a  travesty  of  the  laws  of  editing 
and  criticism,  as,  for  example,  is  to  be  seen  in  Dr.  Cheyne's 
polychrome  edition  of  Isaiah?  But  while  Jowett  joins 
Grote  in  pronouncing  futile  the  effort  of  sorrie  Germans  to 
arrange  into  a  harmonious  whole  the  dialogues  of  Plato — 
it  being  "  unsupported  by  evidence  " — Professor  Curtiss  af- 
firms broadly,  that  in  "  the  literature,  the  history,  and  the 
accounts  of  religion  as  ^et  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  aU 
most  everything  needs  rearrangement,"  this  "  rearrange- 
ment "  including,  as  is  almost  immediately  explained,  the 
rejection  of  large  and  fundamental  portions  of  *' the  ac- 
counts" as  "purely  subjective." 

Reaching  the  more  direct  course  of  the  argument,  the 
case  is  opened  thus :  "  The  student  finds  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  chronologically. 
If  this  be  so,  what  must  he  conclude  regarding  the  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament?"  Answer:  Nothing  at  all. 
When  the  record  itself  states  that  one  of  Isaiah's  prophe- 
cies was  made  in  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  another 
in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  another  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  adds 
detached  predictions  concerning  Babylon,  Damascus,  Tyre, 
and  so  on,  by  what  logic  must  the  student  conclude  that, 
where  there  is  no  hint  of  such  distant  intervals  of  compo- 
sition, but  a  continuous  narrative  of  continuous  events,  he 
may  at  pleasure  disintegrate  "the  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament"?  And  not  only  so,  but  deny  the  truth  of  the 
accounts,  as  this  whole  system  of  the  higher  critics  does 
concerning  the  law-giving  and  many  other  things?  One 
might  take  this  inquiry  as  a  pleasantry,  did  it  not  stand  as 
a  preliminary  justification  of  the  process  about  to  be  de- 
scribed and  defended. 

And  now  for  the  process  or  method  in  its  concrete  form 
and  selected  test-case.  The  test  vindication  for  the  dissec- 
tion  of  the   Pentateuch  is  found   in  i  Chron.  xvi.  1-43. 
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Here  we  read  (as  closely  rendered  in  the  R.  V.),  "Then  on 
that  day  did  David  first  ordain  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord  by  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren."  Now,  as 
Professor  Curtiss  correctly  remarks,  three  verses  preceding 
the  one  here  quoted  are  the  same  as  2  Sam.  vi.  17-19  (ex- 
cept a  slight  omission),  and  the  psalm  used  by  Asaph  con- 
tains fifteen  verses  identical  with  those  of  Psalm  cv.,  eleven 
verses  constituting  Psalm  xcvi.,  one  verse  of  Psalm  cvii., 
and  a  slightly  modified  form  of  tfiie  doxology  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Psalms ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  statement 
identical  with  one  also  in  the  chapter  cf  Kings  already  re- 
ferred to  (ver.  19,  20).  When,  however,  Professor  Curtiss 
remarks,  that  the  Chronicler  "puts  a  psalm  into  the  mouth 
of  David,"  he  commits  the  singular  error  of  mistaking 
Asaph's  hand  for  David's  mouth.  The  Chronicler  does 
not  say  that  David  composed  or  even  furnished  the  psalm ; 
for  aught  that  appears,  he  may  have  left  the  matter  wholly 
to  Asaph,  who  was  a  composer  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30),  the 
form  of  expression  perhaps  rather  favoring  this  supposi- 
tion. But,  waiving  this  unfounded  remark,  we  find  in  this 
passage,  as  indicated  in  reference  Bibles  and  commentaries^ 
a  composition  made  up  largely  from  other  known  composi- 
tions, although  Hitzig  held  that  the  other  compositions 
were  made  up  from  this — which  is  not  now  the  common 
view.  Without  entering  on  the  discussion  of  these  psalms,* 

1  Professor  Curtiss  says  unhesitatingly,  "three  psalms  composed  cen- 
turies after  David's  death.**  This  point  cannot  be  discussed  here.  We 
will  but  quote  his  curiously  cirpuitous  concession,  made  in  another  con- 
nection: *'  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  there  are  enough  historical  in- 
dications so  that  there  can  be  any  great  certainty  as  to  the  time  when 
many  psalms  were  composed.'*  Though  commonly  reckoned  as  late 
psalms,  the  ninety-sixth  contains  no  historical  allusions  whatever,  the 
one  hundred  and  fifth  none  later  than  the  exodus.  The  one  hundred 
and  seventh  has  two  verses  (2,  3)  which  speak  of  "gathering  the  ran- 
somed of  Jehovah  out  of  the  nations,"  but  of  which  Perowne,  in  his 
Commentary,  holds,  that  thay  do  not  contain  a  historical  allusion,  but 
"are  perfectly  general  in  character,  describing  the  goodness  of  God  in 
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but  assuming  with  Professor  Curtiss  the  common  view,  let 
us  examine  the  argument  which  he  would  construct  on 
this  basis  for  the  decomposition  of  the  Pentateuch. 

With  this  passage  of  the  Chronicler  before  him,  he  turns 
to  the  account  of  the  Deluge,  and  proceeds:  "Turning 
now  to  the  Pentateuch.  .  .  .  applying  this  method  [our 
italics]  to  the  Deluge,  we  have  three  parallel  accounts, 
one  by  the  Yahwist,  a  second  by  the  priestly  writer,  the 
third  found  in  Babylonian  literature,  ...  In  separating 
the  documents-  of  the  Yahwist  and  the  priestly  writer,  there 
is  a  rending  asunder  of  verses  which  has  occasioned  much 
sarcastic  comment,  but  examples  may  be  found  in  Chroni- 
cles as  already  indicated." 

Let  us  look  at  this  reasoning.  "Applying  this  method." 
It  is  not  this  method  at  all,  but  a  process  radically  differ- 
ent, in  two  fundamental  respects :  (i)  The  Chronicler  him- 
self informs  us  that  in  his  narratives  he  used  material  from 
at  least  twelve  different  sources  (and  apparently  more), 
which  are  specified  by  him,  including,  among  others,  "  the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,"  actually  quoted  in 
this  passage  of  his.  On  the  contrary,  the  Pentateuch  gives 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  any  of  the  writers  that  the  critics 
invent, — J,  E,  P,  D,  R,  and  their  doublets  and  triplets. 
.  (2)  The  Chronicler  gives  quotations  from  writings  actual- 
ly known  by  him  and  us  in  their  separate  form.  The  crit- 
ics in  no  case  can  produce  any  such  separate  documents, 
they  simply  create  them.  The  two  cases  being  exact  op- 
posites  in  the  two  fundamental  respects,  the  argument  has 
no  basis  at  all.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  Babylonian 
account  which  is  termed  "parallel"  with  the  Scripture,  as 
though  to  strengthen  the  theory  of  a  compiled  narrative, 

delivering"  men;  making,  however,  an  filternative  suggestion,  that 
these  two  verses  with  the  first  were  a  liturgical  addition  to  the  pealm—a 
view  which  the  critics  are  in  no  position  to  contest.  These  verses  are  not 
found  in  the  psalm  before  us. 
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drops  quietly  out  of  the  discussion,  and  becomes  a  wooden 
gun, — ^although  it  actually  tells  against  the  dissection,  as 
far  as  it  can,  by  containing  matters  which  are  divided  up 
between  .the  two  writers.  Professor  Curtiss  alludes  sum- 
marily to  other  similar  instances.  But  this  being  his  se- 
lected and  unfolded  instance,  it  is  needless  to  deal  with 
others.  So  much  for  the  general  and  fundamental  basis  of  the 
reconstruction,  which  appears  to  be  baseless.  Now  for  the 
attempt  to  justify  the  particular  disintegrations  made.  Its 
basis  is  repeatedly  given  in  the  assertion,  that  it  is  "the 
practice  of  the  Old  Testament  writers,  when  they  have  in- 
vented one  turn  of  expression  to  convey  an  idea,  not  to  in- 
vent a  new  one  for  the  same  idea,  but  to  use  it  over  and 
over  again.''  Hence,  wherever  in  a  continuous  narrative 
a  different  expression  or  set  of  expressions  appears,  there 
must  be  a  different  writer,  and,  as  the  narrative  is  contin- 
uous and  includes  different  phraseologies,  it  must  be  a 
compilation  of  independent  parallel  documents.  Two  im- 
portant conclusions,  and  in  reality  the  whole  scheme  of 
this  school,  hang  on  this  unhesitating  assertion.  It  should 
be,well  proved. 

What  evidence  is  offered  ?  The  way  is  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Curtiss  in  the  claim  of  a  similar  practice  as  "  a  uni- 
versal custom  of  antiquity  in  its  sacred  books,  as  in  the 
Vedas,  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  etc.,  to  combine 
parallel  accounts,  after  the  example  of  a  gospel  harmony, 
with  as  little  change  as  possible."  ^  Here  a  universal  prac- 
tice is  hypothecated  on  two  alleged  examples  and  an  "etc." 

» Professor  Curtiss  indeed  states  it  with  an  "if,**  namely,  **if  the  his- 
torian finds  it  the  universal  custom,"  etc.  But  as  this  is  one  of  a  series 
of  four  or  more  **ifs,'*  each  advancing  known  assertions  oi  the  critics, 
the  meaning  here  is  unmistakable.  It  is  beyond  our  purpose  and  space 
to  deal  with  the  other  assimiptions,  though  they  are  not  new.  One  of 
them  has  even  been  answered  by  Dr.  Briggs  himself ,  when  he  says,  **  We 
cannot  deny  to  Moses  the  conception  of  a  future  kingdom  in  Israel  *' ; 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been,  and  was  placed,  **  it  was 
natural  to  think  of  kings  for  Israel.** 
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We  cannot  contend  with  the  "  etc."  But  we  emphatically 
protest  that  we  can  find  no  authority  for  the  statement,  as 
made,  concerning  the  two  specified  instances.  As  to  the 
Vedas  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  have  been  inter- 
polated and  enlarged  from  ancient  days  down ;  but  the  as- 
sertion that  they  are  compilations  of  "  parallel  accounts, 
after  the  example  [manner?]  of  a  gospel  harmony,"  we  un- 
derstand to  be  directly  in  conflict  with  the  highest  living 
authority.  Max  Miiller,  in  the  Introduction  and  Preface 
to  his  great  translation  of  "The  Vedic  Hymns"  (1891), 
declares  not  only  that  there  is  no  independent  authority 
or  "  independent  source,"  but  that  he  gives  up  the  hope  of 
finding  an  "independent  text" ;  and  not  only  so,  but  there 
are  "few  independent  readings,"  and  indeed  we  "can  hard- 
ly speak  of  independent  readings  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
word  "  (Part  I.,  pp.  xxxi,  xliii).  In  like  manner,  also,  the 
assumption  concerning  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned  from  such  Egyptologists  as  Birch,  Renouf,  and 
Naville,  lacks  foundation.  The  book  is  indeed  a  collec- 
tion of  distinct  and  not  closely  connected  chapters,  and  is 
found  in  a  large  number  of  copies,  as  well  as  a  multitude 
of  fragments  inscribed  on  coffins  and  other  small  spaces. 
And  while,  of  the  earlier  manuscripts,  "no  two  contain  ex- 
actly the  same  chapters  or  follow  the  same  order"  (Re- 
nouf) ;  and  while,  owing  to  the  exceeding  carelessness  of 
scribes,  the  various  copies  exhibit  great  corruptions  and 
frequent  different  readings;  and  the  more  ancient  texts 
had  received  glosses  and  lat^r  additions,  these  Egyptolo- 
gists do  not  recognize  any  combination  of  ^^  paralleV^  doc- 
uments or  sources,  but  only  different  readings  ("recen- 
sions "  once  or  twice)  of  the  one  text ;  and  all  that  Renouf 
or  Birch  aimed  or  expected  to  do  was  to  restore  that  one 
text*     In  other  words,  the  copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 

*The  citations  are  from  Renouf,  Hibbert  Lecttures,  Birch's  translation 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  in  Bunsen's  Eg)T>t,  Vol.  v.,  and  Naville  as 
quoted  in  Davis'  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  Pierret's  translation. 
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are  apparently  but  distinct  manuscripts  of  the  same  fun- 
damental text,  like  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  not  at  all  independent  "parallel" 
sources  like  the  supposed  J  and  E  of  the  higher  critics, 
^*  combined  after  the  example  of  a  harmony."  And  thus 
the  "universal  custom  of  antiquity"  disappears. 

The  effort  to  show  the  limitation  of  the  Hebrew  writers 
to  one  set  of  phrases  is  introduced  thus:  "We  find  that 
the  antediluvians  are  born  and  die  after  the  same  fashion 
{Gen.  v.),  and  that  we  have  substantially  the  same  blanks 
for  every  epitaph  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah."  Just 
so  we  have  substantially  the  same  announcements  of  deaths 
and  marriages  now  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  countrj% 
and  in  some  old  cemeteries  the  same  forms  of  inscription 
on  all  the  headstones.  Were  these  all  written  by  one 
writer? 

The  effort  is  also  made  to  establish  this  proposition  by 
examining  consecutive  passages  which  contain  diverse 
forms  of  expression.  But  how  is  the  evidence  obtained 
that  this  limitation  to  one  set  of  phrases  was  the  universal 
practice  of  even  the  Hebrews?  There  are  no  other  an- 
cient Hebrew  compositions  by  which  to  show  it  There 
are  no  actual  separate  copies  of  the  docunlents  alleged  to 
be  thus  combined.  ,  The  evidence  is  made  chiefly  by  the 
scissors,  by  forcible  dealings, — disintegrations,  excisions, 
transpositions,  omissions,  and  insertions  wrought  upon  a 
^continuous  text,  often  reducing  it  to  small  fragments  in 
the  process.  It  was  the  remark  of  the  German  Rupprecht 
in  1896,  concerning  this  school,  "With  inexcusable  arbi- 
trariness they  make  the  text  to  order  as  they  want  it." 

Take  the  test  example  of  Professor  Curtiss,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Flood.  It  is  a  sober,  continuous  account,  self- 
<:onsistent  in  all  its  minute  details,  and  thoroughly  consis- 
tent with  all  the  latest  scientific  researches  of  whatever 
iind.     He  speaks  quite  too  sparingly  of  only  "separating 
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the  documents  of  the  Yahwist  and  the  priestly  writer," 
since  no  writer  of  this  school  contents  himself  with  so  lit- 
tle. For  convenience  to  the  English  reader  take  the  dis- 
tribution given  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Bacon  in  1892,  agreeing 
mainly  with  that  of  Kautzsch  and  Socin.  The  narrative 
extends  from  Gen.  vi.  5  to  viii.  22.  This  consecutive  nar- 
rative is  divided  into  twenty-nine  portions,  larger  or  small- 
er, some  of  them  consisting  of  a  single  verse,  one  of  three 
words ;  although  the  main  parts  are  assigned  to  J  and  P, 
but  these  separated  into  some  sixteen  fragments.  Three 
transpositions  are  proposed,  and  two  hiatuses  indicated. 
Further  to  meet  the  exigencies,  the  "  redactor,"  "  late  supple- 
mentary redactions  "  (once  the  "gloss  ")  are  freely  employed. 
As  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  Jehovah  ( Yahweh)  should 
not  be  found  in  P,  who  is  Elohistic,  so  in  the  midst  of 
eleven  verses  (vii.  11-21)  almost  wholly  ascribed  to  him 
(P),  the  phrase  *' Jehovah  shut  him  in"  is  bodily  assigned 
to  J.  It  also  became  needful  to  show  two  diverse  styles ; 
and  so,  when  two  varied  expressions  for  male  and  female 
are  twice  found  in  J,  once  (ver.  3)  closely  following  the 
different  phrase  of  verse  2  ("man  and  his  wife"),  the  scis- 
sors immediately  clip  out  the  second  phrase  from  verses  3 
and  9,  and  assign  them  to  the  convenient  "harmonist,  the 
redactor."  In  like  manner,  to  make  the  style  conform, 
four  other  phrases,  extending  from  four  to  a  dozen  words 
(vi.  7 ;  vii.  9,  22,  23),  are  summarily  remanded  to  the  "later" 
writer  or  writers.  To  strengthen  the  case  still  further,  it 
was  desirable  to  find  collisions  between  the  two  main  por- 
tions. Accordingly  the  direction  that  the  animals  enter 
the  ark  by  pairs  is  arrayed  over  against  the  direction  to 
take  the  clean  beasts  by  sevens,  the  one  assigned  to  J,  the 
other  to  P ;  and  further  yet,  the  mention  of  the  time  is  so 
divided  up  as  to  make  it  appear  that  J  assigned  sixty-one 
or  at  most  sixty-eight  days  to  the  duration  of  the  Flood, 
and  P  a  lunar  year  and  ten  days.  This  last  move  is  made 
VOL.  LV.    No.  220.       6 
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in  order  to  acxiomplish  three  ends :  to  show  two  accounts,  . 
to  create  a  conflict  between  them,  and  to  sustain  an  alleged 
trait  of  P,  namely,  exactness  and  minuteness  of  numbers. 
To  such  methods  all  things  are  made  possible.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  noteworthy  fact,  as  already  mentioned,  that  the 
Babylonian  account,-  to  which  appeal  is  made  as  "parallel," 
grotesque,  garrulous,  ^nd  polytheistic  as  it  is,  contains 
points  common  to  both  J  and  P. 

The  foregoing  being  selected  by  the  authcM:  as  a  speci- 
men case,  it  would  be  needless  to  analyze  other  instances. 
The  process  is  repeated  whenever  it  becomes  necessarj'. 
Yet  we  read  the  calm  assurance,  resting  on  such  a  basis  as 
this,  as  though  from  personal  knowledge,  as  follows :  "  Now 
the  ancient  Israelite,  when  called  upon  [!]  to  compose  a 
history,  presented  his  materials  without  digesting  them. 
If  he  used  three  books  as  sources,  he  did  not  dream  of 
uniting  them  in  his  own  mind  before  he  put  them  down  on 
skin  or  papyrus ;  he  strung  them  together  as  far  as  possi- 
ble word  for  word.  If  he  found  two  accounts  of  a  favor- 
ite [!]  hero,  he  would  mechanically  combine  them,  even  if 
they  did  not  really  harmonize."  While  there  are  unsolved 
questions  concerning  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch,  yet, 
whether  this  sweeping  charge  is  a  description  or  a  carica- 
ture of  the  narratives  in  Exodus  and  Genesis,  all  intelli- 
gent readers  can  judge,  in  fact  have  judged  throughout  all 
generations.  And  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as, 
after  all  efforts  to  divide,  such  critics  as  Kautzsch  and 
Driver  refute  themselves  when  they  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  print  whole  pages  of  J  and  E  as  absolutely  insep- 
arable, JE. 

In  endeavoring  to  set  aside  the  traditional  view  of  the 
early  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  Professor  Curtiss's  view  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  is 
singularly  limited.  He  appears  to  regard  it  as  confined  to 
the  Talmud  and  an  appeal  to  the  words  of  Christ  and  his 
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apostles.  He  first  directs  his  attention  to  the  utterance  of 
the  Talmud  as  entirely  "untrustworthy,"  and  declares  that 
"  this  finding  is  of  the  utmost  importance,"  as  though  it 
were  a  recent  find.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  tradition  of  the 
Talmud  as  to  the  books  of  Moses  has  for  a  long  time  fig- 
ured very  little  in  the  case.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  reference  to  it  in  such  conservative  works  as  Heng- 
stenberg's  *'Authenti(^ity  of  the  Pentateuch,"  written  sixty 
years  ago,  Haevemick*s  "  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch," 
of  nearly  the  same  date,  or  in  Macdonald's  "Introduction 
to.  the  Old  Testament,"  of  forty-seven  years  ago.  Bleek, 
conservative  but  judicial,  in  his  "Introduction,"  sixty-six 
years  old,  merely  alludes  to  it  in  a  sentence  expressing  no 
opinion.  The  importance  of  the  "finding"  is  poorly  sus- 
tained. Still  less  sustained  is  it  that  "it  removes  all  other 
traditions  contained  in  the  fathers  or  the  New  Testament 
founded  on  this  tradition" — if  he  means  to  intimate  either 
that  the  New  Testament  utterances  were  founded  on  it,  or 
to  imply  that  these  utterances  were  of  the  same  value  only 
as  those  of  the  fathers.  The  former  of  these  incautious 
suggestions  would  either  carry  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(which  is  cited)  much  beyond  the  earliest  date  assigned  to 
its  written  form,  or  bring  down  the  New  Testament  to  a 
very  late  date, — quite  as  late  as  that  of  Baur,  now  exploded. 
There  is  some  danger  of  our  author's  being  understood  to 
assign  no  higher  authority  to  the  New  Testament  than  to 
the  fathers.  For  the  fathers  are  wholly  ignored  after  be- 
ing mentioned,  and  a  long  discussion  is  devoted  to  refuting 
•any  inference  from  the  practice  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  "and  our  Lord  himself."  On  this  point  he  hints 
the  question  whether  Christ  "knew  the  facts  of  Pentateuch 
criticism" — an  unknown  factor;  affirms  (after  Driver) 
that  "  no  one  ever  came  to  him  with "  the  question  as  to 
the  authorship  or  authenticity, — which  is  probably  true ; 
maintains  that  "he  used  popular  language," — which  was 
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never  questioned ;  and  implies,  without  directly  asserting, 
that  he  represented  "the  actual  belief  of  the  times." 

Now  we  have  always  hesitated  to  make  the  usage  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  on  this  matter  a  main  reliance,  both 
as  sharing  the  expressed  sentiment  against  bringing  the 
sacred  ark  into  the  battle-field,  and  also  as  recognizing  the 
limitation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Saviour's  voluntary 
limitations.  Without  pressing  this  point,  we  may  say  that 
it  would  seem  a  very  serious  detraction  from  his  matchless 
hu77ia7i  wisdom  that,  whether  interrogated  or  not,  he  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  understood  as  committing  himself  to  a 
view  so  gravely  and  irreverently  erroneous  as  the  ascrip- 
tion to  Moses,  as  God's  authorized  mouthpiece,  of  the  in- 
ventions and  fictions  of  a  body  of  priests  eight  hundred 
years  or  more  later.  We  may  also  add  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  toning  down  his  declarations  to  the  level  of 
mere  popular  phraseology  and  contemporary  notions.  Such 
authorities  as  Bishop  EUicott  and  Professor  Stanley  Leathes 
maintain  that  it  cannot  be  fairly  done ;  and  Rupprecht  has 
devoted  the  whole  first  volume  of  his  elaborate  work '  to 
refute  the  position.  He  cites  twenty-eight  passages  of  the 
Gospels  containing  "  Christ's  testimony  for  the  Pentateuch 
as  divine  authority,"  includuig  specifically  its  five  several 
books,  and  "for  the  authorship  of  Moses  himself"  seven, 
namely.  Matt.  xix.  4-8;  Mark  x.  4-9;  Luke  xx.  37;  xvi. 
29,  31;  xxiv.  25;  John  v.  46-47;  vii.  22-23  (two  are  du- 
plicates). There  certainly  is  the  gravest  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  such  express  declarations  concerning  the  per- 
sonal authorship  of  Moses  as  when  Christ  says,  "If  ye  be- 
lieved Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of 
me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  can  ye  be- 
lieve my  words?"  Jiilicher  and  his  class  would  of  course 
cut  the  knot  by  denying  that  he  ever  said  it ;  but  we  have 
not  descended  to  that  level.  Waiving,  however,  the  ap- 
^  Des  Rathsels  Losuug,  1895. 
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peal  in  this  form,  the  references  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  Old  constitute  one — though  but  one — important  branch 
of  the  evidence  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  recognition  of 
the  authenticity  and  substantial  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  embodied  in  the  whole  history,  life,  litera- 
ture, and  institutions  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  New 
Testament  is  saturated  with  the  recognition.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  built  up  on 
the  historicity  and  Divine  authority  of  the  so-called  Priests' 
Code,  which  the  higher  criticism  pronounces  to  be  a  late  fic- 
tion. Such  being  the  case,  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the 
entirely  independent  testimonies  of  Philo  and  Josephus  to 
show  how  thoroughly  was  this  great  fact  rooted  in  the  He- 
brew nation  at  that  time,  and  through  the  past. 

Not  only  is  the  weighty  force  of  these  facts  overlooked 
in  the  supposed  "removal  of  the  basis"  of  traditions,  but 
there  is  no  hint  of  the  prodigious  amount  of  evidence  that 
runs  back  through  all  the  literature  and  history  of  the  na- 
tion till  it  passes  beyond  the  definite  range  of  all  other  his- 
tory. This  vast  complexus  of  evidence,  so  much  over- 
looked, underestimated,  or  arbitrarily  rejected  and  denied, 
has  been  often  set  forth,  long  ago  by  Hengstenberg  and 
others,  but  perhaps  never  more  than  in  the  second  volume 
of  Rupprecht's  work  (1896),  in  which  he  traces  this  great 
river  of  evidence  through  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Malachi,  and  Chronicles  to 
Joshua,  in  citations  and  references  of  which  the  very  fig- 
ures would  fill  many  pages.  And  when  Professor  Curtiss 
aflSrms,  that  "  neither  in  the  history  nor  the  prophets  is 
there  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  priestly  code  was  in  op- 
eration till  after  the  exile,"  we  cannot  judge  what  evidence 
would  be  "satisfactory"  to  him.  But  the  denial  of  very 
explicit  evidence  can  be  made  only  by  denying,  with  Well- 
hausen  and  Kuenen,  the  express,  repeated  statements  of 
various  narratives  on  this  point.     And  to  deny  valid  evi- 
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dence  in  the  oldest  prophets,  Amos  and  Hosea,  would  seem 
not  only  to  ignore  such  a  showing  as  is  found  in  Robin- 
son's "  Religion  of  Israel,"  but  to  refrain  from  a  careful 
reading  of  those  prophets  themselves. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  disregard  of  the  growing  vindi- 
cation of  these  old  narratives  by  modem  research,  which, 
so  far  as  it  has  a  bearing,  is  somewhat  steadily  coming  to 
their  support.  With  some  qualifications,  orientalists  and 
explorers  in  various  lines  are  coming  to  the  rescue.  The 
testimony  of  such  men  as  Ebers,  Lenormant,  Hommel, 
Sayce,  Petrie,  Naville,  Tristram,  Besant,  Conder,  Brugsch, 
is  not  to  be  lightly  treated.  The  process  of  support  con- 
tinues down  to  the  last  year's  discovery  of  Menephtha's 
reference  to  Israel,  and  the  recent  identification  of  all  the 
four  kings  with  whom  Abraham  fought  Indeed  so  high 
an  authority  as  Poole  reminded  us,  in  1879,  ^^^^  "foreign 
Egyptologists  as  independent  scholars  appear  uniformly  to 
treat  its  [the  Pentateuch's]  text  as  an  authority  to  be  cited 
side  by  side  with  the  Egyptian  monuments ;  and  he  men- 
tions Lepsius,  Brugsch,  and  Chabas.  Poole  himself  de- 
clares, and  shows  in  detail,  that  the  narrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph  and  the  sojourn  and  the  Exodus  "was  writ- 
ten while  the  memory  of  the  events  was  fresh." 

Similar  correspondences  are  proved  through  the  still 
earlier  history,  wherever  outside  traces  can  be  found.  In 
the  sober,  exact,  and  consistent  history  of  the  Deluge,  em- 
inent scholars  have  not  hesitated  to  see  the  account  of  a 
witness  and  a  participant  The  patriarchal  narratives  are 
found  to  be  not  only  so  realistic,  but  so  conformed  to  the 
known  realities,  that  the  German  Stosch  has  ventured  the 
opinion  that  the  history  of  Abraham  came  from  himself, 
and  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  of  the  autobiographies  of 
Isaac,  of  Jacob,  and  of  Joseph.^  Rupprecht  has  incident- 
ally called  attention  to  the  firm  recognition  by  secular  his- 
1  The  Origin  of  Genesis,  Berlin,  1897. 
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torians  of  the  historic  truth  of  the  narratives  pronounced 
unhistoric  by  the  higher  critics,  quoting  from  Heeren,  Von 
Miiller,  Schlosser,  Niebuhr,  Ranke,  Rotteck,  Wachler,  and 
others.  Their  historic  sense  recognized  genuine  history 
here. 

When  we  add  to  all  this  the  unavoidable  admissions  of 
Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Driver,  and  others  as  to  the  actual 
agency  of  Moses  in  the  Hebrew  nation,  together  with  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  he  impressed  himself  on  that  na- 
tion to  an  extent  and  for  a  length  of  time  approached  by 
no  other  historic  personage,  we  have  in  all  these  things  a 
vast  accumulated  and  accumulating  mass  of  evidence  for 
the  established  or  traditional  view  which  has  surprisingly 
escaped  the  notice  of  Professor  Curtiss  when  he  directs  his 
entire  refutation  at  the  Talmud  and  "  Christ  and  the  New 
Testament  writers." 

Attention  should  be  pointedly  called  to  the  direct  issue 
of  fact  made  by  these  critics  with  the  most  explicit,  cir- 
cumstantial, and  constant  statements  of  the  Pentateuch 
narratives.  The  flat  contradictions  are  so  carefully  shaded 
away  and  kept  in  the  background  in  the  articles  before  us, 
that  the  ordinary  reader  would  not  imagine  their  mag- 
nitude and  their  boldness.  The  author  cautiously  remarks, 
that,  "as  regards  date  and  historicity,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  are  certain  results."  But  he  immediately  gives  the 
stand  which  "the  critics  are  inclined"  to  take,  and  with- 
out dissent:  The  date  of  the  Deuteronomic  code  b.c  621, 
Priests'  Code,  B.C.  500  (Kuenen,  444).  Now  as  the  narra- 
tive always  asserts  that  these  were  given  both  in  the  time 
and  by  the  agency  of  Moses,  the  collision  is  direct  and 
complete,  extending  to  a  vast  multitude  of  details. 

Notwithstanding  his  cautiousness  of  statement,  the  au- 
thor's position  is  on  the  same  platform.  H^  prepares,  by 
distinguishing  between  the  point  of  view  of  a  theologian 
and  of  a  historian,  between  a  record  of  the  religious  life  of 
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a  people  and  a  history  of  events;  speaks  of  "the  discount 
we  may  be  x^ompelled  to  put  on  these  narratives,"  and  re- 
marks that  "the  time  and  manner  may  be  quite  different 
from  that  which  we  gather  from  a  superficial  [!]  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  more  to  the  same  effect  Still 
more:  "The  critic  first  determines  what  the  representa- 
tions of  God  and  what  these  codes  are,  and  then  he  tests 
them  by  the  history  as  found  in  the  historical  and  prophet- 
ical books,  to  see  whether  the  representations  in  a  given 
code  are  illustrated  by  them  as  in  actual  use."  The  com- 
plete statement  should  add :  If  he  does  not  find  them  il- 
lustrated, he  considers  that  to  be  positive  disproof ;  if  he 
finds  them  illustrated  and  positively  aflSrmed,  he  discards 
or  denies  the  affirmation. 

The  author's  position  distinctly  emerges  when  he  de- 
scribes the  method  of  the  Chronicler,  and,  "turning  to  the 
Pentateuch,"  applies  his  description  there.  He  says  that 
the  Chronicler  combined  a  psalm  out  of  materials  which 
did  not  exist  till  centuries  after  David's  death,  "puts  it  in- 
to the  mouth  of  David,"  carries  him  through  "  an  elaborate 
temple  service"  which  existed  in  his  own  time  ("  333  B.C."), 
but  not  in  David's  time,  and  "  names  over  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  music  on  this"  fictitious  occasion.  Where- 
as, "  the  only  material  of  value  for  history  in  this  account 
is  what  he  quoted  from  2  Sam.  vi.  17-20" — the  four  bor- 
rowed verses  of  truth  and  thirty-nine  verses  of  fiction  in 
the  forty-three — or,  in  commercial  phrase,  he  waters  his 
stock  many  hundred  per  cent.  The  watering  "is  not  ob- 
jective history,  but  represents  the  subjectivity  of  the  Chron- 
icler" and  "the  condition  of  his  own  times."  In  this 
mode  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  is  dissolved  at  pleas- 
ure. Take  one  instance.  The  entire  seventeenth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  theory  (not 
necessary  to  specify),  is  ascribed  to  P  by  Socin,  Kautzsch, 
Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  Comill,  Strack,  Driver,  B.  W.  Ba- 
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con ;  that  is,  to  a  supposed  writer  who  lived,  according  to 
the  theory,  from  thirteen  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  years 
after  the  event  narrated.     This  of  course  makes  of   the 
story  a  pure  invention,  in  which  are  contained  the  follow- 
ing unfounded  statements :  An  interview  granted  by  God 
to  Abraham,  a  promise  of  God  concerning  his  posterity  and 
their  future  home,  a  covenant  with  him  and  a  seal  of  that 
covenant,  the  promise  of  a  child  to  Sarah,  the  change  of 
the  names  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  the  circumcision  of  the 
household,  a  prayer  of  Abraham  for  Ishmael  and  a  prom- 
ise of  God  for  Ishmael.     This  is  what  it  means  to  assign 
the  narrative  to  P.     But  this  is  but  a  small  specimen  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Pentateuch  narrative  is  thus  made 
spurious ;  such  as,  the  burial  of  Sarah  in  Hebron,  and  all 
connected  with  it,  the  first  passover  and  the  Exodus,  many 
of  God's  communications  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  part  of  the 
plagues,  much  of  the  lawgiving  and  the  connected  events, 
and  too  much  else  to  specify  here.     The  things  thus  in- 
volved should  be  frankly  set  forth.     Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  is  left  us  of  all  the  Old  Testament  ear- 
lier history — not  to  speak  now  of  the  later — after  all  this 
manipulation.     For  the  two  oldest  recognized  writers  (J 
and  E)  aje  dated  some  four  or  five  hundred  years  after  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt ;  and  though  they  are  conceded  to  con- 
tain some  nucleus  of  traditional  truth,  who  can  tell  what, 
and  how  much  or  how  little?     It  is  useless  to  try  to  hide 
the  issue  and  the  consequences  involved  in  this  arbitrary 
scheme.     Professor  Curtiss  explains  or  apologizes  for  the 
inventions  of  his    Chronicler    by  saying,   that  "he   had 
no  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing"  as   ** deliberately  at- 
tempting to  falsify  history."     But  he  does  it  all  the  same ; 
and   the   apology  is,  that   he   had  lost,  or  never   had   the 
sense  of,  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood.     Dr.  . 
Curtiss  appears  to  repudiate  Wellhausen's  phrase  "a  pious 
fraud":  but  what  else  would  be  the  account  of  Abraham's 
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interview  with  God?  To  show  that  we  do  not  exaggerate 
the  sweep  of  this  movement,  and  how  much  may  be  cov- 
ered by  the  diplomatic  term  "subjectivity"  of  the  writers, 
take  this  deliverance  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  English 
higher  critics  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August, 
1889  (vol.  Ivi.  p.  228):  "Do  not  permit  the  children  after 
a  certain  age  to  suppose  that  you  know,  or  that  any  one 
knows,  or  that  the  writer  of  Genesis  professes  to  know, 
anything  historically  about  the  antediluvians  or  about  the 
supposed  ancestors  of  the  Israelites,"  i.e.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  The  author  of  this  remark  (Dr.  Cheyne)  was 
invited  to  lecture  to  two  or  three  theological  institutions 
in  America. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  "conclusions."  Inasmuch  as 
it  was  announced  that  the  object  of  the  articles  under  dis- 
cussion was  simply  to  give  "  information,"  we  naturally 
expect  the  information  to  be  frank,  full,  and  discriminat- 
ing,— to  show  the  actual  status  of  the  school.  This  it  fails 
to  do.  We  are  told  that  "  the  Pentateuch  or  Hexateuch  is 
made  up  of  three  main  documents";  and  that,  while  "the 
first  division  is  subdivided  into  two  other  documents,  and 
there  are  said  to  be  various  editions  of  each  writer,  these 
refinements,  though  possessing  more  or  less  probability, 
are  not  essential.  But  the  division  into  three  documents 
is  of  the  utmost  importance."  Another  allusion  to  "  diflEer- 
ences  regarding  details,"  and  an  assertion  of  "substantial 
agreement"  dispose  of  this  matter.  This  is  not  adequate 
information.  What  recognized  higher  critic  restricts  him- 
self to  anything  like  this  schedule?  The  refinements  so 
gently  waived  aside  are  strenuously  held  by  them  all.  Dr. 
Briggs,  who  may  be  considered  the  leading  and  ablest  rep- 
resentative of  the  school  in  this  country,  gives  a  "general 
agreement"  quite  difiFerent  from  this  "substantial  agree- 
ment." He  presents  as  the  acknowledged  basis  four  prin- 
cipal writers  and  three  redactors,  making  seven;  and  de- 
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Clares  it  ''necessary  to  distinguish"  five  other  writers,  mak- 
ing twelve  in  all.^  Wellhausen  and  Cornill  require  many 
.more  than  even  this  number.  Other  writers  could  be 
cited,  were  it  needful.  A  similar  reserve  appears  in  regard 
to  Isaiah.  We  are  told  that  "by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
prophecies  are  not  from  his  own  hand,"  and  that  "the 
most  significant  thing  is  not  in  such  refinements  of  criti- 
cism as  Dean  Cheyne  sets  before  us,  but  in  the  partition  of 
Isaiah  into  two  volumes."  Here  the  word  "volumes"  is 
noteworthy,  as  it  avoids  conflict  with  Cheyne's  refinements. 
These  consist  of  the  separation  of  the  prophecies  into  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  fragments  and  fractions,  rep- 
resented by  seven  different  colors  for  seven  distinct  au- 
thors, besides  more  than  thirty  "lacunae"  in  connected 
passages,  and  some  two  hundred  rejections  of  passages,  ex- 
tending from  single  words  to  three  verses  each,  as  "later 
additions."  All  this  but  half  tells  the  story;  for  the 
chapters  and  parts  of  chapters  are  severed,  and  transposed 
back  and  forth,  in  such  wise  that  a  true  description,  not 
supported  by  particulars,  would  be  deemed  a  burlesque. 
Thus  there  are  such  consecutions  as  the  following:  chap- 
ters (or  parts  of  them)  9,  17,  28,  i,  2,  23, 14,  10,  11,  12,  20,- 
28;  22,  18,  12,  36;  39,  15,  16,  21,  13,  14,  40.  After 
searching  for  chapters  25,  26,  and  27,  one  finds  them  at 
some  distance  after  chapter  63,  and  distributed  in  this  fash- 
ion: XXV.  6-8;  xxvi.  20-21;  xxvii.  i,  12-13,  7-11;  xxvi, 
1-19;  XXV.  i-ii ;  xxvii.  2-5.  Such  a  process,  by  a  writer 
put  forward  in  England  and  America,  illustrates  the  bound- 
less liberty  inherent  in  the  system,  and  the  limitless  re- 
sults which  do  not  affect  the  standing  of  their  open  advo- 
cates. This  "information"  belongs  to  the  churches.  What 
is  withheld  is  more  than  what  is  disclosed.  Professor  Cur- 
tiss,  however,  once  drops  the  remark,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  work  of  "a  multitude  of  hands,"  not  including 
*  Higher  Criticism,  pp.  68,  137. 
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Dean  Cheyne.  And  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  for  two  in- 
quiries concerning  this  analysis  of  Isaiah  by  Cheyne :  (i) 
Could  there  be  a  more  thorough  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  principles  of  the  school  than  this  grotesque  practical 
exhibition  of  them  by  an  acknowledged  leader?  (2)  Could 
there  be  anything  more  preposterous  than  the  semi-omnis- 
cience claimed  in  this  rectification  of  Isaiah — unless  it  be 
the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  by  any  other  person?  Cic- 
ero pronounced  it  greater  folly  to  adopt  a  folly  than  to 
originate  it. 

The  claim  of  a  clearly  marked  difference  of  style  in  the 
constituents  of  the  Hexateuch  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
posed of.  But  it  is  also  claimed  by  our  author,  that  *' these 
documents  are  distinguished  by  different  theological  con- 
ceptions, not  homogeneous  nor  uniform" — that  is,  incom- 
patible. This  position  is  maintained  in  two  ways:  by 
overstraining  certain  human  (anthropomorphic)  modes  of 
speech,  and  by  the  usual  excisions  of  narratives  and  detru- 
sions  of  dates.  In  the  first  of  these  modes  we  are  told,  that 
*'the  view  of  God  as  presented  by  the  Yah  wist  is  most  hu- 
man, and  approaches,  while  it  is  infinitely  superior,  to  the 
representation  of  God  in  classical  antiquity."  Instances 
cited  are  such  as  God  walking  in  the  garden,  going  down 
to  see  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  wickedness  of  Sodom, 
and  the  like.  These  expressions,  characteristic  of  oriental 
and  Hebrew  realistic  speech,  may  undoubtedly,  by  careful 
selection  and  exclusion,  be  accumulated  on  some  supposed 
writer ;  but  in  a  very  marked  degree  they  run  through  the 
Old  Testament  down  to  the  latest  prophet  and  psalm.  God 
sits,  rides,  flies,  comes  down,  has  a  voice,  hands,  arm,  fin- 
gers even.  This  mode  reappears,  though  in  less  degree,  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  we  read  of  God's  hand,  right 
hand,  mighty  hand,  arm,  face;  he  looks,  sees,  hears,  visits, 
remembers,  swears,  avenges.  Surely  no  theory  can  rest 
on  such  modes  of  speech,  which  not  only  belonged  to  the 
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stated  usage  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  can,  in  less  degree, 
scarcely  be  eliminated  from  human  speech.  But  the  crit- 
icism is  not  new. 

A  further  support  is  sought  by  sundering  consecutive 
passages,  and  remanding  the  most  spiritual  passages  to  a 
late  date.  Thus  the  striking  passage  Ex.  xxxiv.  6-8  is 
struck  out  from  its  connection,  and  assigned  to  a  redactor, 
by  Kittel,  Wellhausen,  Cornill,  Baentsch,  and  Kautzsch. 
The  first  and  great  commandment  (Deut.  vi.  5)  is  brought 
down  to  a  late  period  by  placing  the  whole  book  of  Deut- 
eronomy (with  Dr.  Curtiss)  as  late  as  B.C.  621.  It  is  easy 
to  make  two  theologies  thus.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  Decalogue  itself,  admitted  into  the  oldest  code, 
lays  its  demands  on  the  spirit  when  it  prohibits  all  covet- 
ing, and  in  its  introduction  calls  for  love. 

Another  claim  for  the  critics  is  the  discovery  of  "evolu- 
tion" in  these  codes,  "worship  in  the  Jehovistic  code  hav- 
ing been  a  very  simple  affair,  closely  connected  with  the 
usages  of  the  Semitic  peoples."  That  there  was  progress 
through  the  earlier  revelation  lies  on  the  face  of  it  But 
Kuenen  taught  that  Israel's  Jehovah  was  originally  but  a 
tribal  god,  like  the  idols  of  the  tribes  of  Palestine,  and  that 
in  religion  and  civilization  the  Israelites  were  actually 
raised  by  absorbing  some  of  their  elements.  Dr.  Curtiss 
appears  to  adopt  that  theory.  For  he  says  that  "God  con- 
descended to  a  low  stage  of  religious  knowledge,  such  as 
we  find  among  the  ancient  Semites,  and  God  had  to  deal 
with  his  people  [our  italics]  as  worshipers  of  a  tribal  god 
before  they  could  conceive  of  Yahweh  as  the  God  of  all 
the  earth."  But  it  was  to  "Yahweh"  that  Abraham  said, 
"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  time  of  "  his  people."  Think  of  apply- 
ing this  term  "idolaters  and  polytheists"  (used  in  the 
same  sentence)  even  to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob ! 
Instead  of  finding  the  Old  Testament  "  the  record  of  the 
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religious  life  of  Israel  at  the  dififerent  periods  of  its  his- 
tory," what  a  mass  of  "religious"  fictions  does  it  become 
from  beginning  to  end !  And  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
evolution,  when  we  put  together  all  the  various  intima- 
tions, we  find  ourselves  somewhat  more  in  doubt  than  we 
could  wish,  whether  this  favorable  change  in  Israel  was 
anything  more  than  a  natural  human  progress  or  not 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  caught  by  the  startling 
announcement  that  "  the  authority  of  the  moral  and  civil 
law  was  set  aside  by  Christ  himself."  Christ  however 
said,  "Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets :  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  by  illustrations  in  detail,  that  his  office 
was  to  fill  out  all  the  fullness  of  its  scope  and  application, 
adding  that,  till  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  it 
could  not  pass  away.  And  when,  in  declaring  the  great 
commandments,  he  quotes,  word  for  word,  the  two  great 
commandments  from  the  Pentateuch,  declaring,  "  there  is 
no  other  greater  commandment  than  these,"  we  leave  the 
two  conflicting  authorities  side  by  side.  We  bear  in  mind 
all  that  is  said  about  the  imprecatory  psalms — and  the  an- 
swers,— and  about  the  imperfections  and  sins  of  the  Old 
Testament  worthies ;  also  the  far  greater  fullness  of  the 
New  Testament  But  until  the  constant  stress  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  can  be  set  aside,  it  stands  fast  that  the 
second  is  the  development  of  the  first 

The  limits  of  space  compel  the  omission  of  several  mat- 
ters contained  in  these  articles  which  seem  to  call  for  in- 
quiry, if  not  for  denial.  But  let  us  look  at  the  general 
and  final  estimate  which  is  placed  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Here  we  experience  great  difficulty  of  apprehen- 
sion, not  always  as  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  individual 
sentences  or  of  the  terms  employed,  so  much  as  to  the 
meaning  of  an  entire  paragraph,  and  how  much  the  phrase 
or  word   in  the  connection  stands  for.     Thus  the  word 
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"revelation'' occurs  several  times,  and  the  terms  "divine 
inspiration"  and  "divine  power"  are  each  once  used  of  the 
prophet  (and  possibly  more  times).  But  that  the  rev- 
elation is  described  as  consisting  in  anythi'ng  more  than 
the  "evolution"  or,  at  most,  the  general  (or  even  special) 
guidance  of  the  nation,  we  will  not  deny,  but  we  are  una- 
ble to  find.  Did  God  directly  and  authoritatively  make 
known  his  will  and  commands  in  such  wise  as  the  Penta- 
teuch and  prophets  declare?  Would  that  the  answer  were 
a  more  distinct.  Yes.  And  was  the  divine  inspiration  and 
divine  power  anything  more  than  "  the  new  and  inspiring 
conceptions,"  which  we  are  told  in  the  last  paragraph  "  we 
receive"  from  the  results  of  the  higher  critics?  We  are 
unable  to  say. 

In  meeting  the  question.  Does  the  higher  criticism  pre- 
serve the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament?  Professor  Cur- 
tiss  clearly  finds,  after  all  his  previous  statements,  a  grave 
difficulty.  He  had  early  shown  that,  "as  God  used  *  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin'  to  set  in  motion  forces"  to  free  the  slave, 
and  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  for  certain  good  ends, 
so  "  he  could  use  any  of  the  modes  of  vn\\!\Vi%  current  in 
the  times  as  the  medium  of  his  revelation."  Alluding  al- 
so to  the  speeches  composed  by  Thucydides  for  his  person- 
ages, and  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  "  in  an  age 
when  there  were  no  reporters,  much  freedom  was  used  in 
the  reproduction  of  speeches,  including  not  only  the  form 
but  also  the  matter  itself^^  he  declares  that  the  Chronicler 
had  done  this  very  thing,  and  had  gone  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther; for  he  had  not  only  invented  the  manner  and  the 
matter  of  the  utterance,  but  had  also  invented  the  facts  in 
the  case.  He  also  announces  in  his  last  article  that  not 
only  "  has  the  Chronicler  interpreted  history  and  ancient 
institutions  according  to  the  religious  standpoint  of  the 
writer,"  but  so  have  done  "the  author  of  Samuel,  Judges, 
and  Kings,"  and  the   "  Deuteronomic  editor."     Thus  all 
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the  history  being  written  after  this  sort,  what  can  be  done 
to  save  the  Old  Testament  ? 

This:  "The  power  of  the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  as 
the  record  of  a  revelation  preparing  the  way  for  Jesus 
Christ  through  law,  history,  and  prophecy."  But,  as  we 
have  found,  it  did  not  make  reference  to  Christ  in  his  per- 
spnality.  The  history  is  throughout,  from  the  beginning, 
the  invention  of  facts  and  utterances  referred  by  the  writers 
to  former  times  from  **the  standpoint  of  the  writer."  And 
** law,"  ze/A^^^  law,  God's  or  man's?  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  statement;  was  it  simple  "evolution"?  As  to 
prophecy,  more  presently. 

In  detail:  There  is  a  "sharp  distinction  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,"  although  there  is  one  "fact 
higher  criticism  does  not  disprove,"  namely,  "its  represen- 
tation of  God's  choice  of  Israel  as  a  peculiar  people,  and 
his  working  among  them  to  fit  them  for  a  special  mission 
among  the  nations."  But  how?  In  the  same  connection  we 
read  that  its  "principles  applied  to  the  New  Testament  can- 
not undermine  the  divine  authority  of  Christ's  life  and  doc- 
trine as  contained  in  it,"  since  "that  life  and  doctrine  were  a 
fact  before  a  New  Testament  book  was  written  " — a  sugges- 
tion carrying  possible  implications  which  we  cannot  stop  to 
consider.  In  addition  to  the  one  thing  that  the  higher 
criticism  has  not  done  to  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  sev- 
eral things  which,  according  to  Professor  Curtiss,  it  has  done. 

I.  As  to  the  history, — "The  history  of  religion  in  Isra- 
el is  authoritative  with  reference  to  the  order  and  succes- 
sion of  events  only  as  these  are  determhied  by  the  labors 
and  investigations  of  the  higher  critics.^'*  But,  as  we  have 
already  seen  definitely  stated  (in  the  case  of  the  Chronicler 
and  the  other  writers),  they  decide  not  only  on  the  order 
and  succession  of  the  events,  but  on  the  events  themselves. 
The  authority  of  the  critic  on  the  religious  history  is  thus 
supreme  over  the  authority  of  the  book. 
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2.  Worship. — "The  Old  Testament  has  no  authority 
for  us  in  guiding  our  action  with  reference  to  worship."  A 
favorable  word  is  spoken  for  the  Psalter  elsewhere.  But 
here  occurs  this  remarkable  statement:  "The  Church  of 
Rome  really  derives  its  theory  of  the  priesthood,  finding 
its  apex  in  the  Pope,  from  the  sacerdotal  system  of  the 
Priests'  Code  as  written  down  during  the  exile.  In  like 
manner  the  priestly  robes  and  the  splendor  of  the  worship 
in  the  Roman  Church  may  all  be  traced  back  to  this  code." 
This  is  great  news.  It  has  been  hitherto  understood  that 
the  "  apex  in  the  Pope  "  founded  its  claims  on  the  succes- 
sion to  Peter,  and  the  cFaims  of  the  church  on  the  New 
Testament  Thus  Rev.  Peter  J.  Smith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Canon  Law,  in  his  summary  account  for  Johnson's  Ency- 
clopedia, defends  the  claims  of  his  church  by  forty  refer- 
ences to  the  New  Testament,  and  not  one  to  the  Old. 
This  is  fairly  good  authority.  And  as  to  the  splendor  of 
worship  being  all  traceable  to  the  Priests'  Code,  Dr.  Philip 
SchafiF,  who  is  good  authority  and  not  biassed  for  Roman- 
ism, says  in  the  same  work,  "there  is  scarcely  a  dogma  or 
usage  of  modem  Rome  which  may  not  be  traced  in  em- 
bryo to  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  from  Ignatius  and 
Cyprian  down  to  John  of  Damascus."  So  that  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  lay  this  burden  on  the  Old  Testament.  Schaff  is 
as  distinct  as  other  historians  in  regard  to  the  Pope's  al- 
leged "  succession  to  Peter." 

3.  The  moral  law. — We  have  already  quoted  the  af- 
firmation that  "the  moral  and  civil  law  was  set  aside  by 
Christ  himself,"  and  have  placed  it  side  by  side  with 
Christ's  own  statement  of  the  case.  But  the  indictment 
5oes  not  pause  there.  "  The  Old  Testament  reflects  an  in- 
ferior system  of  ethics.  Hence  easy  divorce,  concubinage, 
polygamy,  slavery,  blood  revenge,  wholesale  massacres "  ; 
and,  in  the  next  sentence  but  one,  "  those  responsible  for 
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the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  seek  for  their  justifica- 
tion in  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,"  and  "  the  Cove- 
nanters for  their  bloody  work  in  the  imprecatory  psalms," 
a  list  which  might  be  largely  increased,  among  other 
things,  by  heresy-hunting,  witch-burning,  the  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition,  although  these  are  covered  by  "every  ec- 
clesiastical cruelty  and  chicane  imaginable."  While  it 
would  take  many  pages  to  disentangle  this  singular  con- 
catenation, we  venture  to  drop  two  or  three  hints.  It  is 
quite  novel  to  charge  Catherine  de  Medici  with  searching 
the  Scriptures, — 2.  woman  of  whom  Froude  says,  "Religion 
in  its  good  sense  and  in  its  bad  sense  was  equally  a  word 
without  meaning  to  her."  The  inquiry  also  arises,  What 
large  amount  of  "bloody  work"  was  ever  done  by  the  Cov- 
enanters, and  whether  the  supposed  "justification"  is  not 
due  to  Scott's  fictitious  Balfour  of  Burley  and  Reverend 
Ephraim  Macbriar  as  against  Reverend  Peter  Poundtext? 
As  to  divorce  and  polygamy,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
they  were  in  conflict  with  the  original  standard  (Gen.  ii. 
23-24),  that  that  standard  was  as  high,  in  its  brief  sim- 
plicity, as  the  New  Testament  standard  (Eph.  v.  25-31), 
and  moreover  that  the  Saviour  himself  not  only  appealed 
to  that  standard  as  covering  the  whole  case,  but  added  that 
"he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning"  fixed  that  stand- 
ard. Matthew  xix.  3-6  is  worthy  of  attention.  Nor  is  it 
worth  while  to  say  much  about  the  "massacres"  when,  at 
the  very  time  of  writing,  the  Christianity  of  America  was 
about  to  engage  in  a  series  of  massacres  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, and  with  far  less  of  inevitable  necessity  than  were 
the  Israelites.  And  when  our  author  reckons  this  among 
the  "usages  of  a  barbarous  age"  "not  in  any  sense  divine- 
ly revealed,"  has  he  overlooked  the  express  directions  given 
by  God  to  Moses  and  Joshua?  Or  will  he  deny  them? 
The  intelligent  reader  will  not  think  it  a  fair  statement  to 
say  that  blood-revenge  was  legalized,  nor  even  to  despatch 
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the  matter  of  slavery  with  a  word.  Some  of  these  matters 
confessedly  offer  difficulties,  but  they  call  for  discriminat- 
ing discussion  rather  than  an  indiscriminate  accumulation. 
The  enemies  of  Christianity  can  do  the  latter  sufficiently. 

4.  For  some  reason  "the  legal system^^  is  mentioned  as 
distinct,  with  the  remark,  that  it  "  is  not  authoritative  ex- 
cept as  it  contains  eternal  principles  of  morality."  The 
remark  is  safe,  if  needless.  In  this  connection,  however, 
may  be  mentioned  the  claim,  that  the  higher  criticism  has 
shown,  from  a  study  of  kindred  Semitic  institutions,  that 
"circumcision,  the  sacrificial  system,  the  sacred  times  and 
festivals,  etc.,  were  but  adaptations  of  institutions  already 
existing."  The  claim,  though  not  important,  is  hardly 
valid.  Some  of  the  knowledge  is  very  old.  Herodotus 
had  informed  the  world  (ii.  148)  that  the  Colchians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Ethiopians  practiced  circumcision  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  and  that  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Syrians  of 
Palestine  learned  it  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  Egyptol- 
ogists long  2^0  found  it  on  the  monuments.  The  poem  of 
the  Pentaur  tells  also  of  the  sacrifice  of  three  thousand 
bulls  by  Rameses  II.  What  "  sacred  times  and  festivals, 
etc.,"  are  in  mind,  does  not  appear.  If  it  is  intended  to  in- 
timate, with  Kuenen,  that  the  "adaptation^  was  merely  an 
adoption  from  heathenism,  and  not  by  direction  of  God, 
here  again  is  a  direct  issue  with  the  whole  record. 

5.  A  changed  view,  difficult  to  ascertain  definitely,  is 
asserted  concerning /r^/A^rj/.  "The  higher  critic  has  dis- 
covered facts  regarding  the  origin  and  scope  of  prophecy 
as  always  arising  in  the  needs,  conceptions,  and  ideals  of  a 
given  age."  And  so,  as  already  seen,  there  is  no  prediction 
of  the  personal  Christ,  no  "direct  revealing  of  the  God- 
man  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  but  only  the  conception  of  an 
"ideal."  We  have  called  attention  to  Christ's  own  state- 
ment of  the  case.  On  the  broader  question,  whether  there 
was  any  actual  and  supernatural  prediction,  as  distinguished 
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from  "anticipation,"  we  are  left  in  doubt  We  read  indeed 
of  "glimpses  of  the  future  through  divine  foreknowledge," 
but  followed  immediately  by  the  explanation  just  men- 
tioned, that  they  always  arose  in  the  conceptions  of  a  given 
age.  Once  it  is  said  that  "  prophecy  was  something  far 
more  than  actual  history  foretold,"  but  the  next  words  are, 
"it  was  in  fact  an  education  for  future  history,"  and  again, 
"the  prophetic  representations  were  part  of  a  great  educa- 
tional system  through  which  God  caused  Israel  to  pass,  be- 
ginning with  the  exodus,"  and  including  "the  exile  and 
the  reestablishment  of  the  exiles."  Do  these  ambiguous 
utterances  mean  anything  more  than  a  general  providential 
training  of  Israel  by  along  experience,  an  "evolution'' 
from  a  barbarous  and  polytheistic  state,  thus  evoking  at 
each  "  given  age  "  anticipations  and  glimpses  of  the  future 
according  to  the  conceptions  and  ideals  which  that  age  was 
capable  of  forming?     We  cannot  tell. 

6.  Once  more  it  is  affirmed,  "The  ideals  of  the  future 
as  presented  in  the  Old  Testament  are  not  authoritative  for 
us.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  question  of  such  pictures  of  an 
earthly  Messiah  and  an  earthly  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  tem- 
porary and  dispensational  character  of  these  representations 
is  recognized  by  the  higher  critics,"  etc  But  Matthew 
Henry,  for  example,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  was 
hardly  to  be  called  a  higher  critic;  and  in  his  notes  on 
Isaiah  (ii.,  Ixvi.)  one  may  read  that  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  "the  setting  up  of  the 
Christian  church  and  the  planting  of  the  .Christian  religion 
in  the  world,"  and  the  expressions  about  journeying  to 
Jerusalem  "are  figurative."  There  are  those  still  living 
who  remember  how  Moses  Stuart,  sixty  years  ago,  used 
jocosely  to  allude  to  the  notion  of  literally  riding  up  to 
Jerusalem  from  all  nations  in  the  latter  days  on  "  mules 
and  swift  beasts,"  or  dromedaries.  The  claim  for  the  crit- 
ics is  very  large. 
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But  we  must  pause.  In  looking  back  over  all  these  mat- 
ters, it  is  natural  to  inquire,  What  help  do  the  higher  crit- 
ics bring  to  the  Christian?  and  also.  In  what  plight  do 
they  put  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament?  "The  or- 
dinary reader,"  who  is  told  that  to  him  and  his  fellows  for 
at  least  eighteen  hundred  years  "a  very  large  part  of  it  is  a 
sealed  book  with  reference  to  the  original  intent,"  now 
learns  that  its  history  at  every  stage  is  discredited ;  that 
"many  critics  deny  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs"  (and  their 
existence),  but  the  denial  is  "simply  not  proven" ;  that  its 
prophecy  is  quite  shrunken  away  from  the  interpretation 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles — if  superhuman  prediction  is 
actually  recognized ;  that  its  moral  law  is  set  aside,  its  pic- 
tured future  is  an  "earthly"  expectation;  that  "the  splen- 
dor of  worship  and  the  priestly  robes  in  the  Roman  Church 
may  all  be  traced  back  to  this  code"  (the  latest  code),  and 
that  "the  Church  of  Rome  derives  its  theory  of  the  priest- 
hood, finding  its  apex  in  the  Pope,  from  the  sacerdotal  sys- 
tem of  the  Priests'  Code ;  that  it  reflects  an  inferior  system 
of  ethics,  and  "hence"  all  manner  of  civil  and  social 
wrongs,  such  as  "slavery"  and  wholesale  massacres;  that 
the  Psalter,  though  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
church  in  every  age,  and  "  its  practical  interpretation  not 
far  to  seek,"  has  been  made  to  furnish  "justification  for 
bloody  work,"  indeed  that  "almost  every  ecclesiastical 
cruelty  and  chicane  imaginable  have  found  authority  in 
the  usages  of  a  barbarous  age,  as  truthfully  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament";  but,  happily  for  us,  "the  history  of  re- 
ligion in  Israel  with  reference  to  the  order  and  succession 
of  events" — and  of  course  all  the  other  matters  included  in 
the  foregoing  claims — "is  authoritative  only  as  determined 
by  the  labors  and  investigations  of  the  higher  critics." 
What  a  dangerous  book,  and  what  a  happy  rescue !  And 
what  a  marvel  that  a  multitude  of  the  good  and  great, 
from  Polycarp  and  Justin  Martyr  down  to  Adoniram  Jud- 
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son  and  Gladstone,  have  escaped  the  evil  influences  and 
thought  well  of  the  book !  In  view  of  this  unfaltering  ac- 
quiescence of  the  past,  it  must  be  a  painful  inquiry  of  the 
critics  as  to  the  future.  When  will  the  men  of  devout 
hearts  and  balanced  intellects  accept  all  these  results  when 
fully  comprehended? 

We  would  be  glad  to  sum  up  briefly  in  detail  the  singu- 
lar mass  of  devices  by  which  these  results  are  attained. 
But  we  will  only  say  in  a  word,  that  it  is  done  by  a  series 
of  not  only  unlimited  but  limitless  manipulations  of  the 
volume,  which,  in  its  amazing  extent  and  absolute  lack  of 
external  support,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  lit- 
erature, and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  disregard,  equally 
unparalleled,  of  the  cumulative  mass  of  evidence  by  which 
the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
established. 

Professor  Curtiss  has  done  his  best  to  commend  to  the 
churches  the  processes  and  results  of  the  higher  critics. 
But  it  is  an  endeavor  easier  for  those  who  do  not  recognize 
in  the  Old  Testament  any  superhuman  element,  and  who 
do  not  accord  it  any  special  human  respect  It  is  the  dif- 
ficulty and  embarrassment  of  his  position  that  has  caused 
on  the  one  hand  so  many  incautious  assumptions  and  asser- 
tions, so  many  wide  issues  and  side  issues,  and  on  the  other 
so  much  of  cautious  and  ambiguous  reserve.  But  we  may 
venture,  in  conclusion,  to  inquire  whether  either  the 
strength  of  the  argument  or  the  authority  of  the  writer  en- 
titles him  to  make  this  pronunciamento :  "The  results  are 
perfectly  remorseless,  and  in  the  main  seem  to  be  unan- 
swerable. The  men  who  deny  their  cogency  are  those  who 
are  so  under  the  power  of  confessionalism  that  they  cannot 
or  will  not  take  an  unprejudiced  view  of  facts." 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
A  WAY  OUT  OF  CHURCH  DISUNION. 

BY  THQ  RKV.   SAMU8I«    ZANB  BATTBN. 

The  question  of  church  unity  is  of  quite  perennial  in- 
terest. It  is  a  question  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dom. The  church,  we  are  told  on  apostolic  authority,  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  place  where  his  honor  dwells,  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  But,  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, that  body  seems  to  be  severed  into  countless  frag- 
ments, with  very  little  regard  for  one  another,  with  little 
concern  for  the  unity  of  the  body,  and  with  each  fragment 
claiming  to  be  the  whole  body.  Both  within  and  without 
the  church  there  are  many  mournful  reflections  on  the 
present  state  of  things.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  present  denominational  differences  are  confusing  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  world,  that  they  are  embarrassing  to 
many  inquiring  souls,  and  that  they  are  wasteful  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  various 
overtures,  compromises,  and  schemes  of  federation  that 
have  been  proposed  and  promulgated.  But,  with  it  all, 
the  "Master's  high-priestly  prayer  for  the  unity  of  his  fol- 
lowers seems  very  far  from  realization.  Thus  far,  division 
seems  to  be  the  actual  fact,  and  unity  to  be  the  empty 
dream. 

In  what  follows  there  is  no  attempt  to  construct  one 
more  plan  of  federation,  or  scheme  of  unity.     My  aim  is  to 
indicate  some  of  the  causes  which  have  resulted  in  disun- 
ion, and  to  state  some  of  the  conditions  implied  in  all  real 
•  unity. 
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Two  great  causes  have  cooperated  to  bring  about  disun- 
ion :  (i)  A  narrow  conception  of  the  church ;  and  (2)  a 
wrongful  abandonment  of  primary  Christian  truth. 

For  a  moment  let  us  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  pres- 
ent, and  fix  them  upon  the  church  of  the  first  century. 
Every  student  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  impressed 
with  one  fact :  Jesus  Christ  wrote  nothing.  Other  teach- 
ers have  carefully  written  out  their  thoughts ;  they  have 
rewritten  and  revised,  and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
be  correctly  represented  to  posterity.  .  Here  is  one  who 
speaks  to  all  peoples  and  for  all  times ;  he  assumes  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  his  words  shall  be  known  throughout 
the  world  to  the  end  of  the  ages.  Yet  never  a  word  does 
he  commit  to  writing.  Those  words  which  he  calls  the 
words  of  life  are  committed  to  the  frail  and  fading  memo- 
ries of  untrained  men.  Neither  did  he  give  any -developed 
teaching  to  his  followers.  In  his  lifetime  he  framed  no 
system  of  ethics  or  theology;  he  formulated  no  confession 
of  faith ;  he  outlined  no  synthetic  philosophy  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  disciples.  He  drops  a  few  great  seminal  truths 
which  he  allows  the  disciples  to  unfold  under  the  Spirit's 
tuition.-  The  Master  assumes  that  great  changes  are  be- 
fore men  J  that  the  truth  he  casts  into  the  ground  shall 
grow  and  spread  until  it  has  filled  the  whole  earth.  New 
relationships  will  be  formed  among  men,  and  new  associa- 
tions will  be  required  ;  a  church  will  be  founded,  a  society 
bearing  his  name  and  continuing  his  work.  Yet,  so  far  as 
we  can  affirm,  not  one  word  was  uttered  concerning  the 
form  of  this  new  society ;  there  is  no  systematic  teaching 
concerning  its  functions  and  officers ;  no  rules  are  given, 
no  constitution  is  framed  for  the  future  church.  But  Je- 
sus knew  whom  he  was  trusting ;  the  Spirit  will  be  with 
them,  and,  out  of  their  own  experience,  shall  take  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  show  them  to  men ;  the  self-oi^niz- 
ing  life  of  the  Spirit  in  the  body  shall  determine  the  form 
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of  the  new  society.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  the  form  and  constitution  of  this  church 
held  a  very  subordinate  place  in  his  mind.  A  polity  is 
necessary  to  the  church ;  but  no  polity  is  prescribed  by  the 
Founder  of  the  church.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
Had  he  constructed  a  rigid  and  unchangeable  institution, 
and  prescribed  its  exact  functions  and  methods,  he  would 
have  made  it  impossible,  by  that  very  fact,  for  the  church 
to  be  efficient  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages.  Just  so  far  as 
it  would  be  efficient  in  one  set  of  social  conditions,  it  would 
be  inefficient  in  a  different  set  of  conditions. 

All  through  the  apostolic  age  the  same  thing  obtains. 
A  hard-and-fast  ecclesiastical  institution,  with  its  mold  of 
doctrine,  its  forms  of  worship,  its  officers  and  functions  all 
defined,  is  utterly  unknown.  During  the  first  century 
everything  is  fluid,  free,  and  spontaneous ;  everything  is 
determined  by  the  self-organizing  life  of  the  Spirit  within 
the  church.  There  is  no  prescribed  form  of  organization, 
no  exact  definition  of  doctrines,  no  universally  recognized 
order  of  officers.  The  church  appears  as  a  society  of  God- 
inhabited  men,  loyal  to  Christ,  associated  for  the  promo- 
tion of  holiness  of  life,  organized  for  the  one  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  Master's  commission,  providing  a  free  and 
open  field  on  which  heavenly  righteousness  may  be  trained, 
and  seeking  in  all  ways  to  uplift  and  purify  the  common 
life  of  mankind.  All  the  churches  are  bound  together  in 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  but  there  is  no  visible  expression 
of  that  bond.  The  church  was  a  body  of  believers  in  union 
with  Christ,  a  body  in  which  his  Spirit  dwelt,  a  body 
which  existed  for  the  training  of  men  in  righteousness,  and 
which  laid  upon  its  members  the  obligation  of  love  and 
holiness.  Throughout  this  age  the  emphasis  of  thought 
and  act  falls  upon  the  work  of  the  church  and  the  conduct 
of  its  members.  Forms  of  organization,  modes  of  worship, 
molds  of  doctrine,  and  questions  of  polity  hold  a  very  sub- 
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ordinate  place ;  indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they 
are  more  than  merely  incidentally  mentioned. 

But  not  always  is  this  happy  Christian  state  of  things  to 
continue.  During  the  next  three  centuries,  Christianity 
spreads  far  and  wide,  and  gets  itself  firmly  established  in 
the  East  and  West.  Christian  truth  has  won  recognition 
in  the  schools  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome.  That 
Christianity  should  now  take  on  a  philosophic  cast  is  not 
strange ;  that  errors  should  creep  into  the  church  is  not 
unexpected.  At  any  rate,  account  for  it  as  we  may,  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  church.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
the  emphasis  falls  upon  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  and 
the  work  of  the  church.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  in 
that  early  writing  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.'* 
This  primitive  manual  of  Christian  teaching  is  concerned 
wholly  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of  Christian- 
ity. Love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  with  all  that  these  im- 
ply, are  emphasized  as  the  great  duty  of  life.  This  is 
"the  Way  of  Life."  The  tests  of  membership  are  wholly 
moral  and  spiritual.  "Whoever  cometh  and  teacheth  you 
all  these  things  aforesaid,  receive  him."  By  the  corre- 
spondence between  his  life  and  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
gospel  a  man's  fitness  for  membership  was  tested.  The 
more  nearly  we  come  to  the  apostolic  age,  the  more  clearly 
do  we  see  that  the  church  is  an  assembly  of  men  with  a 
passion  for  holiness  and  an  enthusiasm  for  God's  kingdom. 

But  by  the  time  we  reach  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury we  find  that  the  basis  of  Christianity  has  entirely 
changed.  Those  men  who  assembled  at  Nicsea  were  ter- 
ribly in  earnest;  but,  from  their  conduct  in  the  council, 
one  would  hardly  expect  much  light  and  truth.  The  very 
fact  that  such  a  council  should  be,  demonstrates  beyond 
question  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  life 
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and  thought  of  the  church.  It  shows  most  conclusively 
that  the  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from  a  passion  for 
righteousness  to  the  discussion  of  theological  subtleties. 
The  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  though  belonging  to  the 
next  century,  shows  the  drift  of  things :  "  Whosoever  will 
be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary,  that  he  hold  the 
Catholic  Faith;  which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep 
whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly." The  change  from  the  moral  and  spiritual 
teaching  of  "The  Two  Ways,"  to  the  fifth  century  with  its 
elaborate  creed  full  of  metaphysical  mysteries  and  verbal 
subtleties,  is  like  the  change  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  a  session  of  the  Talmudists.  In  this  later  period 
the  catechumens  are  no  longer  trained  in  the  moral  re- 
quirements of  "The  Two  Ways"  ;  rather  they  are  instruct- 
ed in  the  mysteries  of  creedal  statements.  Agreement  of 
opinion,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  union  in  the  schools 
of  Greek  philosophy,  has  more  and  more  come  to  be  the 
bond  of  fellowship  within  the  churches.  The  church  no 
longer  appears  as  an  assembly  of  earnest  men  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  and  seeking  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  it  has  become  a  hard-and-fast  institution,  with 
well-defined  forms  of  worship  and  carefully  elaborated 
creeds ;  intent  on  preserving  uniformity  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice. "  The  church  became,  not  an  assembly  of  devout 
men,  grimly  earnest  about  living  a  holy  life — its  bishops 
were  statesmen;  its  oflScers  were  men  of  the  world;  its 
members  were  of  the  world,  basing  their  conduct  on  the 
current  maxims  of  society,  held  together  by  the  loose  bond 
of  a  common  name,  and  of  a  creed  which  they  did  not  un- 
derstand."^ 

With  modifications  these  tendencies  have  existed  down 
to  our  own  day,  and  are  at  work  around  us.     This  tenden- 
cy has  divaricated  in  the  progress  of  history ;  one  branch 
1  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  349. 
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has  developed  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  most  fully,  and  the 
other  the  theological.  The  tendency  to  emphasize  the  ec- 
clesiastical aspects  of  Christianity  has  been  most  fully  rep- 
resented in  the  Romish  division  of  Christendom ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  to  emphasize  the  creedal  aspects 
has  found  expression  in  the  Protestant  world.  The  first 
has  made  fitness  for  membership  turn  on  confprmity  to  ec- 
clesiastical forms  and  practices,  and  the  submission  to  ec- 
clesiastical superiors.  The  second  has  tested  fitness  for 
fellowship  by  the  acceptance  of  theological  conceptions 
and  the  acquiescence  in  creedal  statements.  In  one  case» 
deviation  from  rituals  and  forms  has  been  proscribed ;  in 
the  other,  variations  from  confessions  and  formularies. 
Thus,  from  one  cause  and  another,  the  basis  of  Christianity 
has  been  changed  from  the  spiritual  religion  of  Christ  to 
the  speculative  and  formal  ecclesiasticism  of  Christendom. 
Very  significant  is  that  word  of  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch :  "  Chris- 
tianity has  won  no  great  victories  since  its  basis  was 
changed."  ^ 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  a  wrongful  abandonment  of  pri- 
mary Christian  truth.  Turning  to  the  Gospels,  we  find 
that  one  great  idea  dominates  the  Master's  life,  and  colors 
all  his  teaching.  This  leading  idea  of  his  life,  "at  once 
its  historical  basis,  its  logical  aim,  its  ethical  aim,  and  its 
religious  infpulse,"  was  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  In 
all  the  teaching  of  the  Master,  the  kingdom  was  center 
and  circumference.  He  ever  lived  and  spoke  in  the  cate- 
gories of  the  kingdom.  The.  nature  of  the  kingdom,  the 
conditions  of  entrance  and  the  privileges  of  its  members, 
make  up  the  substance  of  his  teaching.  With  hardly  an 
exception,  his  parables  set  forth  some  aspect  of  the  king- 
dom,— its  nature,  its  conditions  of  growth,  the  attitude  of 
men  toward  it,  its  requirements,  rewards,  and  retributions. 
To  seek  the  kingdom  and  its  righteousness  is  at  once  the 
1  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  349. 
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beginning  and  the  sum  total  of  human  duty.  After  our 
Master,  we  are  instructed  to  pray  : 

**  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven: 
Hallowed  be  thy  name, 
Thy  Kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done, 
On  earth  even  as  in  heaven.*' 

The  kingdom  of  God  as  a  good  to  be  realized  here,  and 
now,  and  upon  this  earth,  fills  all  the  foreground  of  the 
Master's  thought  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  has 
been  finely  called  "  The  Magna  Charta  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,"  is  concerned  wholly  with  the  relations  of  man  to 
man,  and  man  to  God,  in  the  life  that  now  is.  The  pur- 
pose of  Jesus,  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  his  life  and  teach- 
ing, was  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  love  and  right- 
eousness in  the  earth,  a  kingdom  in  which  the  truth  he 
taught  and  the  life  he  lived  were  the  basis  and  the  inspi- 
ration ;  in  a  word,  the  creation  of  a  pure,  orderly,  and  holy 
condition  of  the  universal  life  of  mankind. 

This  kingdom  is  not  an  institution,  and  it  cannot  be 
embodied  in  one.  One  of  the  most  tremendous  and  fatal 
errors  of  the  past  has  been  the  identification  of  church  and 
kingdom.  Now  while  the  kingdom  is  not  an  institution, 
it  is  designed  to  be  the  vitalizing  and  informing  idea  and 
ideal  of  every  man,  society,  and  institution  on  earth.  The 
great  truths  of  the  kingdom  are  architectonic ;  that  is,  they 
are  at  once  the  regulative  ideal  and  the  constitutive  power 
of  a  new  order  of  things.  Just  as  the  sunlight  which  fills 
the  heavens  and  floQjds  the  earth  seeks  to  get  itself  reborn 
in  the  rose  and  the  wheat-field ;  so  the  life  and  righteous- 
ness of  that  kingdom  which  is  over  all  seek  to  get  them- 
selves incarnated  in  human  lives  and  manifested  in  human 
relationships.  Three  institutions  there  are  which  may 
well  be  called  Divine  in  origin, — ^the  family,  the  state,  and 
the  church.     Each  has  its  own  functions,  though  occupy- 
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ing  much  the  same  sphere.  Each  is  called  of  God  to  be  a 
field  for  the  manifestation  of  the  life  and  righteousness  of 
the  kingdom,  and  an  instrument  for  its  establishment  in 
the  life  of  humanity.  Each  of  these  is  a  medium  through 
which  man  ascends  to  God,  and  through  each  the  life  of 
God  is  getting  itself  reborn  into  the  life  of  humanity.  Each 
exists  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,  and  just  so  far  as  they 
are  true  to  themselves  they  conform  to  the  ideals  of  the 
kingdom  and  seek  its  righteousness.  Each  is  a  realm  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  reign  of  God,  and,  when  each  is 
perfect  in  its  own  sphere,  and  all  together  have  reached 
their  goal,  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  fully  come.  The 
kingdom  only  is  final  and  ultimate ;  these  institutions  are 
simply  means  to  the  one  great  end,  and  parts  of  a  greater 
whole. 

Because  of  their  narrow  conception  of  the  church,  men 
have  mistaken  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  have  sought  to  ce- 
ment a  strong  church  organization  rather  than  to  seek  a 
kingdom.  Because  of  a  wrongful  abandonment  of  primary 
Christian  truth,  men  have  divided  at  the  wrong  point,  and 
have  tested  opinion  and  conduct  by  their  relation  to  an  or- 
ganization, rather  than  measured  them  by  the  life  and 
righteousness  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  division  became  in- 
evitable. 

Men  have  mistaken  a  part  for  the  whole,  when  they 
have  sought  to  cement  a  strong  churchly  organization, 
rather  than  to  extend  and  bring  in  a  kingdom.  The  church 
is  an  instrument;  the  kingdom  only  is  ultimate.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  infinitely  higher  and  larger  than  any 
church  or  sect,  or  than  all  the  churches  or  sects  combined. 
But,  over  and  over  again,  we  have  seen  this  church  or  that 
sect  claiming  to  be  the  whole  church,  assuming  that  it  is 
coterminous  with  the  kingdom,  and  only  ^by  an  illogical 
stretch  of  charity  admitting  that  members  of  other  com- 
munions may  be  in  the  kingdom  at  all.     Such  a  sight — 
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and  it  is  repeated  to-day — would  be  comic,  were  it  not  so 
pathetic.  As  well  might  one  man  try  to  obtain  a  monop- 
oly of  sunlight  as  for  any  institution  to  claim  that  it  em- 
bodies all  the  truth  of  the  kingdom.  Men  may  contend 
for  one  form  of  church  organization  as  against  another ; 
but  no  man  can  claim,  with  New  Testament  warrant,  that 
any  particular  polity  is  essential  to  the  being  of  a  Chris- 
tian church.  The  particular  polity,  whether  Episcopal, 
Presbyterial,  or  Congregational,  is  a  secondary  matter,  and 
does  not  inhere  in  the  essential  idea  of  a  church.  It  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  any  man  to  find  a  clear  warrant  in 
the  first  century  for  one  particular  form  of  organization  as 
against  another.  In  fact,  the  three  forms,  the  Episcopal, 
the  Presbyterial,  and  the  Congregational,  all  seem  to  have 
their  representatives  in  those  early  churches.  We  see  that 
the  church  is  bound  to  no  one  type  of  organization,  but 
has  power,  through  the  indwelling  Spirit,  to  adapt  its  in- 
stitutions to  the  needs  of  mankind  and  its  own  position  in 
the  world.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure:  had  any  type  of  or- 
ganization been  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  Christian 
church,  it  would  not  have  been  left  in  such  obscurity. 

Besides  all  this,  it  ought  to  be  understood,  after  all  the 
Experience  of  the  past  and  present,  that  forms  of  organiza- 
tions, modes  of  worship,  and  official  functions  have  value 
just  so  far  as  they  enable  the  body  of  disciples  in  their 
time  and  place  to  carry  out  most  effectually  the  will  of  the 
reigning  Christ.  The  church  does  not  exist  for  the  sake 
of  the  polity,  but  the  polity  for  the  sake  of  the  church. 
That  form  of  church  organization  is  best  which  best  ena- 
bles the  body  of  believers  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God. 
That  mode  of  worship  is  most  Christian  which  most  ef- 
fectually fosters  true  devotion  and  gives  a  spiritual  uplift 
to  the  soul.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  effort  of  any 
kind,  method  of  any  sort,  is  valuable  just  so  far  as  it  fur- 
nishes opportunity  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  achieve  results. 
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It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  and  the  form 
profit  nothing.  To-day  our  insistence  on  forms  and  places, 
our  discussions  of  altar  cloths  and  modes  of  ordination,  our 
contention  for  ceremonies  and  polities — ^what  are  these  but 
the  old,  dead  issues  of  Gerizim  or  Jerusalem?  Just  so  far 
as  the  churches  become  formal  institutions,  emphasiring 
times  and  places,  exalting  doctrinal  opinion  and  ceremonial 
observance  above  life,  refusing  fellowship  with  all  who 
cannot  accept  their  ritual  and  repeat  their  Shibboleths, 
just  that  far  they  are  faithless  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
become  entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

Again,  men  have  divided  at  the  wrong  point  when  they 
have  made  intellectual  conceptions,  rather  than  vital  right- 
eousness, the  test  of  fellowship.  Religion  is  the  life  of  God 
within  the  soul ;  at  best,  dogma  is  a  theory  of  that  life-  A 
correct  theory  of  life  may  be  desirable,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  life  itself.  Christ  is  Christianity;  he  was  the 
truth,  the  truth  was  a  life.  Christianity  cannot  be  incar- 
nated in  creeds ;  it  cannot  be  settled  once  for  all  in  some 
mold  of  doctrine ;  it  cannot  be  formulated  into  a  system  of 
thought  You  cannot  describe  the  sunshine  by  a  scien- 
tific statement,  nor  convey  the  aroma  of  a  rose  by  a  verbal 
formula.  Christianity  is  a  divine  life  within  the  soul,  a 
personal  experience  of  a  personal  Christ,  a  new  vision  to 
every  open  eye.  One  is  not  justified  because  he  entertains 
correct  opinions  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  nor  is  he  delivered 
from  sin  because  his  mind  has  worked  through  certain  in- 
tellectual processes.  William  Law  said  one  day  to  John 
Wesley,  "The  head  can  as  easily  amuse  itself  with  a  living 
and  justifying  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  as  with  any 
other  notion."  Truer  words  pointing  out  a  real  danger 
were  never  uttered.  "  The  true  doctrines  of  Christianity," 
said  Richard  Baxter,  **  may  be  believed  by  a  faith  which  is 
not  true."  And  John  Wesley  has  said  in  sttt)ng  and  vig- 
orous phrase,  "A  man  may  be  as  orthodox  as  the  Devil, 
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and  as  wicked."  The  very  essence  of  Christianity  is  a 
moral  faith  which  works  by  love,  a  personal  and  loyal  at- 
tachment to  a  personal  Christ.  It  is  not  the  man  who  can 
say,  "Lord,  Lord,"  that  finds  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Christianity  is  the  participation  in  a  Spirit, 
the  acquisition  of  a  life,  the  achievement  of  a  salvation. 

The  secret  of  sect,  it  has  been  said,  is  undue  stress  upon 
dogma.  Lines  of  separation  between  man  and  man,  and 
church  and  church,  should  not  be  run  according  to  ques- 
tions of  opinion  and  polity,  but  by  the  great  landmarks  of 
the  kingdom — righteousness,  peace,  and  gladness  in  a  Ho- 
ly Spirit.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  divided  Christ- 
endom that  nearly  all  the  divisions  have  started  at  the 
point  of  opinion,  and  are  confessedly  over  non-essentials. 
Theological  hair-splitting  is  always  a  sign  of  a  decadent 
faith  and  a  waning  spirituality ;  the  insistence  on  forms 
betokens  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  all-controlling  Spirit. 
As  a  rule,  the  sin  of  division  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
older  body,  which  has  become  formal  and  unspiritual,  ra- 
ther than  at  the  door  of  the  separating  body,  which  is  com- 
pelled to  separate  in  order  to  be  true  to  the  larger  truth. 
The  attempt  to  maintain  uniformity  of  opinion  and  wor- 
ship and  method  has  been  the  prolific  source  of  division 
and  trouble.  The  insistence  on  dogma  tends  inevitably  to 
schism.  It  were  a  thousand  times  better  that  uniformity 
be  sacrificed,  than  that  it  be  secured  by  the  suppression  of 
personality,  or  should  be  maintained  by  the  exclusion  of 
faithful  men. 

Because  speculation  has  usurped  the  place  of  faith,  and 
dogma  has  been  emphasized,  rather  than  lovt,  charity  has 
vacated  her  high  seat,  the  seamless  robe  of  the  Master  has 
been  di\dded,  and  his  body  has  been  broken  into  a  hundred 
fragments.  Because  Christendom  has  substituted  a  specu- 
lative religionism  for  the  pure,  spiritual  religion  of  Christ, 
divisions  have  arisen,  and  disunion  has  prevailed. 
VOL.  LV.    No.  220.       8 
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How  to  get  together  again,  and  thus  remove  the  reproach 
that  lies  upon  the  church ;  how  to  get  together,  and  thus 
fulfill  the  Master's  commission,  and  prove  to  the  world  that 
God  has  sent  forth  the  Christ  to  be  a  Prince  and  Saviour, 
is  now  a  great  and  urgent  question.  But  two  considera- 
tions negatively,  and  three  positively,  must  be  kept  clearly 
in  view.  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
which  is  laid ;  not  until  we  build  on  this  foundation  can 
our  house  stand. 

NEGATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS. 

I.  Unity  does  not  mean  uniformity, — Truth  is  mani- 
fold and  many-sided;  men  are  different,  and  must  be 
reached  by  different  methods  and  at  various  angles.  For 
this  reason,  uniformity  of  thought,  method  of  work,  and 
mode  of  worship  are  not  only  impossible  but  undesirable. 
Just  so  far  as  any  church  adventures  its  fortunes  upon  any 
definite  form  and  any  fixed  method,  it  thereby  limits  it- 
self, and  attains  only  a  partial  success.  By  the  very  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  great  sections  of  life  will  lie  outside  its 
sphere.  The  churches  have  inspired  warrant  for  becom- 
ing all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  may  by  all  means  win 
the  more.  In  order  that  the  whole  circle  of  Christian 
truth  may  be  known  and  emphasized ;  in  order  that  the 
whole  range  of  human  life  may  be  covered ;  in  order  that 
the  full-orbed  kingdom  shall  be  sought, — there  must  be 
men  who  shall  emphasize  certain  truths,  and  work  by 
special  methods.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal 
man  or  a  universal  organization.  The  principle  of  Chris- 
tian charity  now  comes  into  play.  Men  whom  God  has 
permitted  to  see  the  truth  at  one  angle  must  not  separate 
themselves  from  their  brethren  in  the  Lord  who  see  the 
truth  at  a  different  angle.  Neither  must  we  forbid  the 
man  who  follows  not  us  in  method  of  work,  lest  we  incur 
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the  rebuke  of  the  Master  for  our  intolerant  and  unchristly 
spirit. 

The  Spirit  when  he  comes  is  to  lead  men  into  all  truth ; 
he  is  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto 
men.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  Spirit's  work  to  lead  men 
into  a  unity  of  speculative  thought  and  ceremonial  prac- 
tice. He  did  not  come  for  this  purpose.  The  time  will 
probably  never  come  when  all  men  will  think  alike  on  the 
great  metaphysical  problems  of  theology  and  life.  Sup- 
pose the  personalities  of  men  could  be  suppressed,  and  a 
uniformity  of  thought  and  practice  could  be  secured :  what 
would  be  gained?  We  would  have  a  great  body  in  which 
all  thought  alike,  we  would  have  a  great  company  repeat- 
ing the  same  formula,  bowing  together,  rising  in  unison, 
wearing  the  same  livery,  and  accepting  the  same  form  of 
government.  As  an  achievement,  what  would  all  this  be 
worth  ?  Where  two  men  think  just  alike,  we  may  be  sure 
that  one  man  has  done  no  thinking  at  all.  Repeating  the 
same  formula  in  unison  does  not  imply  oneness  in  Christ. 
The  result  might  be  the  perfection  of  mechanism,  but  it 
would  be  the  extinction  of  all  life.  Such  a  society  would 
be  intolerable  to^tself,  and  would  soon  die  of  inanity  and 
stagnation.  Of  coiirse  to  one  who  can  see  no  unity  that 
does  not  mean  uniformity,  such  a  consummation  is  to  be 
wished ;  but  in  reality  it  would  be  a  most  pathetic  sight. 
No ;  all  those  who  claim  the  name  of  Christian  might  be 
gathered  in  one  flock,  repeat  the  same  confession,  accept 
the  same  polity,  and,  with  it  all,  the  kingdom  of  God  not 
be  brought  one  hair's-breadth  nearer. 

2.  Unity  does  not  mean  compromise, — It  will  probably 
be  admitted  by  all,  except  the  most  narrow  and  intolerant 
bigot,  that  each  of  the  great  denominations  of  Christendom 
has  had  a  mission  in  the  world.  Each  has  borne  witness 
to  certain  truths  which  were  little  emphasized  or  regarded 
by  the  other  churches.     So  far  as  the  history  of  the  church 
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teaches  anything,  it  teaches  this:  diversity  has  been  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  doctrine,  and  to 
keep  before  men  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  truth.  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  any  denomination,  with  its  segment 
of  truth,  should  claim  to  be  the  whole  circle,  or  should  re- 
fuse fellowship  with  disciples  witnessing  for  other  truths. 
Each  segment  is  the  complement,  and  not  the  rival,  of  the 
others.  In  the  early  church,  at  least  three  types  of  doc- 
trine are  manifest, — the  Pauline,  the  Petrine,  and  the  Jo- 
hannean.  But  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Pauline,  a 
Petrine,  or  a  Johannean  church,  each  unchurching  the 
other,  and  claiming  to  be  the  true  and  only  church. 
Against  the  tendency  to  divide  in  this  way,  Paul  utters  his 
most  vigorous  protest:  "For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of 
Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  ApoUos ;  are  ye  not  carnal," 
and  walk  as  men?  "l^herefore  let  no  man  glory  in  men, 
for  all  things  are  yours.  Whether  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Ce- 
phas ...  all  are  yours."  We  have  four  Gospels,  each 
presenting  different  aspects  of  the  Master's  life  and  work, 
each  different  yet  each  true,  and  each  the  complement  of 
the  other.  The  variations  are  as  essential  to  the  perfect 
picture  as  are  the  agreements.  So  in  ChMst's  church ;  on- 
ly by  the  various  denominations,  with  their  varied  meth- 
ods, types,  and  doctrines,  can  the  breadth,  the  richness, 
and  the  manifoldness  of  the  gospel  be  made  manifest. 

The  recognition  of  this  complementary  nature  of  all 
truth  and  of  all  denominational  types  is  one  of  the  first 
factors  in  any  consideration  of  unity.  Not  by  a  compro- 
mise of  differences,  not  by  a  cancelling  out  of  variations, 
will  unity  be  secured;  nor  should  it  ever  be  sought  at  such 
a  price.  Not  one  of  the  denominations  can  be  spared  un- 
til  the  truth  that  it  represents  has  been  accorded  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  great  circle  of  Christian  truth.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  adopting  a  compromise  course,  and  agreeing 
^n  certain  selected  truths,  the  true  way,  the  Christian  way, 
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is  to  take  a  broader  sweep  of  the  field,  and  to  seek  some 
wider  synthesis  in  which  all  variations  find  their  legitimate 
place.  Every  diversity  that  rests  upon  a  real  conviction 
should  be  regarded  as  a  gift  to  the  church  universal,  and 
should  never  become  the  occasion  of  dispute  and  division. 
"There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit"  Not 
yet  have  men  become  suflSciently  broad-minded  and  uni- 
versal to  accord  each  type  of  theological  thought  and  cer- 
emonial practice  its  proper  emphasis  and  relative  value. 
For  this  reason,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  may  expect 
these  various  types  will  be  more  or  less  represented  by  dif- 
ferent men  and  schools.  But  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate, as  nothing  could  be  more  unchristian,  than  for 
each  school  to  isolate  itself  from  all  others,  and  to  exclude 
all  other  types  from  its  pale.  The  closest  fellowship  is 
necessary  between  them,  that  each  may  supplement  the 
other.  A  great  many  Christians  may  be  firmly  persuaded 
that  a  particular  ordinance  should  be  observed  in  a  partic- 
ular way.  What  shall  they  do?  Shall  they  claim  their 
segment  of  truth,  separate  themselves  from  the  great  body 
of  believers,  and  thus  divide  the  robe  of  Christ?  That 
may  have  been  the  usual  way ;  but  it  is  neither  the  wise 
nor  the  charitable  way.  For  all  truth  belongs  to  the  hum- 
blest citizen  of  the  kingdom.  The  moment  an  idea  be- 
comes the  watchword  of  a  party,  its  value  is  exaggerated 
by  its  adherents,  and  it  loses  its  attractiveness  for  men  of 
other  parties.  Not  for  a  moment  would  we  counsel  any 
man  who  is  persuaded  that  particular  ordinances  should  be 
observed  in  a  particular  way  to  give  up  his  conviction. 
But,  as  the  value  of  each  and  every  ordinance  to  the  be- 
liever depends  upon  the  believer's  own  conscience,  the  ac- 
cessories and  forms  of  the  ordinance  should  be  a  personal 
matter.  One  man  esteemeth  one  form  above  another;  an- 
other man  sees  no  special  value  in  the  form  itself.  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.     It  is  not 
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for  one  disciple  to  lord  it  over  his  fellow-disciple  and  usurp 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Judge.  To  his  own  Master  each 
man  standeth  or  falleth.  Neither  should, men  divide  along 
theological  lines.  The  Pauline  type  of  theology  is  impor- 
tant ;  but,  taken  alone  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
types,  it  does  not  give  a  complete  conception  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  work.  No  one  would  be  more  ready  to  ad- 
mit this  than  the  great  apostle  himself;  no  one  has  been 
more  earnest  in  protesting  against  the  policy  of  isolation 
and  division.  Just  so  far  as  we  are  Calvinists,  or  Annini- 
ans,  or  Lutherans,  or  Methodists,  or  Baptists,  or  Episco- 
palians, we  are  carnal,  and  walk  as  men. 

POSITIVE  CONSIDERATIONS. 
I.  All  real  unity  must  be  a  unity  of  faith  in  one  Lord. 
— The  one,  only  object  of  faith  is  the  Everlasting  Father 
as  he  is  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ  Christ's  conscious- 
ness of  God,  of  man,  of  sin,  of  salvation,  and  of  duty  must 
ever  remain  the  one  norm  of  truth  and  the  one  basis  of 
faith.  Jesus  Christ  is  a  person ;  a  living  faith  is  a  personal 
trust  in  this  personal  Christ  Faith  in  Christ  is  faith  in 
Christliness ;  it  is  a  vision  of  his  moral  grandeur,  and  the 
aspiration  to  make  his  kind  of  life  the  law  of  one's  life. 
To  believe  in  Christ,  as  Matheson  points  out,  means  to  be- 
lieve **  in  the  beauty  of  goodness,  in  the  desirableness  of 
purity,  in  the  right  of  righteousness  to  be  ultimately  tri- 
umphant" It  is  thus  far  more  important  that  faith  be 
sincere  than  that  it  be  fully  informed.  In  all  ages  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  turn  faith  from  a  moral  vision  into 
a  logical  process  and  an  intellectual  acquiescence.  So 
marked  has  this  tendency  become,  that  the  God  of  Prot- 
estant theology  is  a  metaphysical  formula,  rather  than  a 
spiritual  and  ethical  being ;  Jesus  Christ  is  a  theological 
abstraction,  rather  than  a  living,  personal  Saviour  and  Bro- 
ther ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  mystical  and  impersonal  in- 
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fluence,  rather  than  an  ever-present,  immanent  life-giver 
and  guide.  Beyond  question,  many  of  the  divisions  which 
have  rent  Christendom  have  grown  out  of  the  attempt  to 
define  what  might  well  have  been  left  indefinite ;  what 
truthfulness  compels  us  to  admit  it  is  impossible  to  define. 
Besides,  no  formal  assent  to  declarations  about  Christ 
avails  aught  in  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  or  its  acceptance 
with  God.  It  is  not  the  Christ  without  us  who  is  the  hope 
of  glory,  but  the  Christ  within.  Our  faith  does  not  stand 
in  the  words  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  The  very 
essence  of  Christianity  is  a  moral  faith  which  works  by 
love.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  entitles  one  to  membership  in 
his  kingdom.  Correct  definitions  of  the  objects  of  faith, 
and  correct  explications  of  the  redemptive  processes  can 
never  become  the  basis  of  universal  church  fellowship. 
For  these  objects  can  never  be  fully  defined,  and  these  pro- 
cesses can  never  be  fully  explicated.  All  who  have  a  liv- 
ing faith  in  the  personal  Christ  walk  in  the  light,  and  have 
fellowship  with  one  another. 

2.  All  real  unity  is  a  unity  of  life  in  one  Spirit. — It 
is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh,  the  mode,  the 
form,  profit  nothing.  The  Master^s  high-priestly  prayer 
will  not  be  answered  when  all  his  followers  are  gathered 
in  one  flock,  repeat  the  same  words,  and  worship  in  the 
same  way.  Variety  is  the  rule  of  grace  and  the  evidence 
of  the  Spirit's  presence.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  church 
appears  under  the  figure  of  a  candlestick,  a  seven-branched 
light-bearer.  The  pure,  white  light,  spectrum  analysis 
shows,  is  the  combination  of  the  seven  prismatic  colors. 
Harmony  in  music  is  not  the  repetition  of  one  note,  but 
the  happy  combination  of  different  notes.  Completeness 
through  diversity ;  diversity  yet  unity  is  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  grace.  The  fact  that  men  of  other  churches  are 
living  true  lives,  are  doing  Christ's  work,  and  are  receiving 
his  blessing  should  be  to  us  the  sign  that  they  are  accept- 
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ed  of  God  and  are  partakers  of  his  Spirit.  The  new  crea- 
ture is  evermore  the  sign  of  the  Spirit's  presence.  "The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof;  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither 
it  goeth.  So  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit"  We 
cannot  shut  up  the  Spirit  within  our  narrow  pinfolds;  we 
cannot  cause  his  graces  to  flow  only  in  our  sacramental 
channels.  Those  whom  God  has  received,  and  to  whom 
the  Spirit  has  been  given,  are  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ  By  what  authority  do  we  forbid  such  a  place  in 
our  fellowship,  and  refuse  our  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
the  kingdom?  To  us  it  may  seem  that  they  have  mini- 
mized certain  commands  and  have  omitted  certain  duties ; 
but  who  are  we  to  set  ourselves  above  the  King  himself, 
and  reject  whom  he  has  sealed  with  the  Spirit?  Our  de- 
nial of  fellowship  and  cooperation  is  logical  on  this  ground 
only :  that  God  refuses  to  seal  them  with  his  Holy  Spirit 
But  when  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  is  given,  our  refusal  of  fel- 
lowship betokens  one  of  two  things :  either  we  deem  our- 
selves wiser  than  God,  and  refuse  whom  he  has  accepted ; 
or  we  blaspheme  the  Holy  Spirit  by  attributing  his  works 
to  some  other  agency.  Since  God  has  accepted  them  we 
dare  not  withhold  our  approval.  "  But  they  are  in  error  in 
many  things,"  the  sectarian  says.  That  may  be;  but  who 
has  given  us  the  warrant  of  infallibility?  All  believers, 
of  whatever  age  or  place  or  name,  who  have  a  living  faith 
in  the  one  Lord,  and  have  been  sealed  by  the  one  Spirit, 
belong  to  the  one  great  church  of  God,  and  should  have 
fellowship  with  one  another.  For  those  who  are  partakers 
of  the  same  life,  and  are  living  in  the  ^une  Spirit,  to  re- 
fuse fellowship  with  one  another,  is  both  Pharisaic  and  un- 
natural. 

3.  All  real  unity  must  be  a  unity  of  endeavor  in  one 
kingdom. — ^The  church  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Its  one  on- 
ly object  is  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
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earth.  Thomas  Arnold  has  given  this  most  Christian  def- 
inition of  the  church:  "The  true  and  grand  idea  of  a 
church  is  a  society  for  making  men  like  Christ,  earth  like 
heaven,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  the  kingdom  of 
our  God."  Forms  of  organization,  methods  of  work,  church 
c^cials  and  functions,  are  valuable  and  Christian  just  so 
far  as  they  enable  the  church  to  do  most  eflfectually  the 
work  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  farther.  "The  church  is  on- 
ly a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  Chris- 
tian. There  is  no  merit  or  profit  in  mere  ecclesiasticism. 
Whatever  reveals  the  true  Christ  is  of  value,  and  will  live. 
Whatever  hides  Christ,  be  it  pope,  priest,  or  presbyter,  sac- 
raments or  ecclesiastical  misrule,  is  pernicious,  and  must 
pass  away."  ^  By  the  kingdom  and  its  standards  the  worth 
or  worthlessness  of  all  institutions  and  endeavors  must  be 
judged.  To  seek  the  kingdom  is  the  supreme  mission  of 
every  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ordinances,  modes 
of  worship,  and  types  of  church  government.  No;  it  is 
righteousness,  peace,  and  gladness  in  a  Holy  Spirit."  And 
we  are  assured  that  "  he  that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ 
is  accepted  of  God  and  approved  of  men."  Men  seem  to 
have  forgotten  this  great  word  of  the  Apostle;  they  seem 
to  have  forgotten  also  that  clear  statement  of  the  Master 
himself:  "Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mo- 
ther." The  only  party  that  should  exist  within  the  church 
is  the  party  of  good  against  evil.  Christianity,  as  it  has 
manifested  itself  in  history,  has  too  often  been  made  to  ap- 
pear as  the  fosterer  of  division,  rather  than  the  promoter  of 
unity.  To  be  sure,  Christ  does  speak  of  sending,  not  peace 
on  earth,  but  a  swwd ;  he  does  teach  that  his  truth  shall 
divide  men.  But  all  the  enmity  he  ever  manifested  or  al- 
lowed was  the  enmity  of  the  good  against  the  evil.  And 
'  Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  373. 
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in  his  sight,  Pharisaism,  with  its  formalism,  its  presump- 
tion, its  exclusiveness,  was  of  all  evils  the  most  pernicious 
and  hateful.  Not  always  have  his  disciples  done  as  he 
did ;  too  often  they  have  opposed,  as  evil,  things  in  them- 
selves indifferent. 

.The  issues  that  divide  the  churches  to-day  are  not  the 
clear,  eternal  distinctions  between  good  and  evil.  No: 
with  hardly  an  exception,  they  rest  upon  non-essentials. 
In  our  regard  for  the  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  of  the 
law,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  sometimes  passed  over 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  as  judgment,  mercy,  and 
truth.  Nine-tenths  of  the  divisions  of  Christendom  have 
no  deeper  foundation  than  the  mere  surface  questions  of 
opinion  and  mode,  which  in  no  way  belong  to  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  No  one  will  pretend  that  these  controver- 
sies are  in  themselves  the  conflict  of  good  with  evil.  Can 
it  be  pretended,  for  one  moment,  that  on  one  side  there  is 
nothing  but  absolute  right,  and  on  the  other  nothing  but 
absolute  wrong?  Concerning  the  great  requirements  of 
the  kingdom, — righteousness,  peace,  and  gladness  in  a  Ho- 
ly Spirit, — men  have  never  divided.  Beyond  question, 
men  that  in  these  things  serve  Christ  are  accepted  of  God, 
and  should  be  approved  of  men.  Two  men  living  in  com- 
munion with  the  Master  and  seeking  his  ends,  must,  by 
the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  be  in  fellowship  with  one 
another.  Just  so  far  then  as  men  are  seeking  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness,  just  that  far  will 
they  be  glad  to  fellowship  one  another,  to  plan  together, 
to  join  hearts  and  strike  hands  in  tbe  fulfillment  of  the 
great  commission.  On  the  other  hand,  just  so  far  as  men 
and  churches  refuse  this  fellowship  and  withhold  this  co- 
operation, that  far  they  prove  to  all  the  world  that  they 
are  seeking  first  of  all,  not  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
righteousness,  but  the  honor  and  glory  of  their  own  partic- 
ular denomination. 
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A  divided  Christendom  is  proof  positive  that  Christian- 
ity has  been  shifted  from  its  true  basis.  No  real  unity  is 
possible  or  desirable  on  any  other  than  a  Christian  founda- 
tion. Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid. 
The  throne  of  God  is  against  all  efforts  based  on  a  creedal 
uniformity,  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  or  a  liturgical  conform- 
ity. Not  until  we  come  back  to  the  spiritual  religion  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  make  the  kingdom  of  God  the  su- 
preme object  of  endeavor,  will  the  hope  of  unity  be  other 
than  an  empty  dream.  The  only  unity  worthy  of  the 
name  is  a  unity  of  faith  in  one  Lord,  a  unity  of  life  in  one 
Spirit,  and  of  unity  of  endeavor  in  one  kingdom.  In  one 
great  sentence  the  Apostle  gathers  up  the  argument  of  his 
Epistle,  and  brings  to  a  head  its  ethical  import :  "  Circum- 
cision is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  a 
new  creation."  "  And  as  many  as  walk  by  this  rule,  peace 
be  upon  them,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God."  ^ 
Not  yet  have  we  grown  up  to  the  tremendous  and  wide- 
reaching  import  of  those  words.  All  such  things  as  forms, 
and  rituals,  and  ordinances,  and  apostolic  succession  have 
an  infinitesimal  value,  compared  with  the  faith  which 
worketh  by  love.  The  word  of  Paul  for  it,  though  a  man 
be  never  so  sound  in  doctrine,  though  he  understand  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  though  he  have  all  faith,  so 
that  he  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  love,  he  is 
nothing.  Without  love  all  other  things  are  vain  and  use- 
less, the  merest  garnishings  of  the  sepulcher.  Where  love 
is,  there  is  peace  and  unity  and  every  good  work.  "The 
man  who  says  the^e  is  no  church,  speaks  falsely,"  says 
Principal  Fairbaim,  "  but  not  so  falsely  as  the  man  who 
says.  There  is  no  church  but  mine." 

But  some  one  says :  Men  must  have  creeds,  and  con- 
fessions of  faith ;  they  cannot  be  left  alone  to  their  own 
uninstructed  understanding ;  they  will  fall  into  all  kinds 
of  errors  and  vagaries.     We  are  not  so  sure  that  this  will 
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be  the  case ;  rather,  we  apprehend  that  an  earnest  devotion 
to  Christ's  ideal  of  life,  a  full  opening  of  the  life  to  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit,  and  a  supreme  endeavor  after  the  king- 
dom will  be  a  sufficient  bond  of  fellowship  and  a^sufficient 
protection  against  vagary.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  such  a 
Christianity  will  be  a  boneless,  pulpy  affair.  To  aspire 
after  Christlikeness,  to  live  in  the  Spirit,  and  to  seek  the- 
kingdom  of  God  means  a  virile,  intense,  safe,  and  Christian 
religion.  It  is  only  an  unspiritual,  intolerant,  and  timid 
faith  which  wants  a  confession  that  can  be  carried  around 
in  the  pocket  and  shown  to  all  inquirers.  To  the  man  who 
says  that  men  cannot  be  trusted  alone  with  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
it  is  sufficient  to  ask,  "Into  what  then  were  ye  baptized? 
Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed?"  Creeds 
and  confessions  may  have  their  place  and  value. as  guides 
to  inquirers;  but  they  never  should  be  elevated  into  tests 
of  fellowship.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty ;  and  there  is  also  the  truest  unity.  Jesus  Christ 
died  to  liberate  men  from  the  law  of  commandments  con- 
tained in  ordinances.  Somehow  the  churches  have  be- 
come entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage.  To-day 
these  handwritings  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  that  men 
once  more  may  be  at  peace  who  now  are  burdened,  and 
may  be  reconciled  who  now  are  divided.  With  freedom 
did  Christ  make  us  free ;  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are  not 
entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage.  "Are  ye  so  fool- 
ish ;  having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect 
by  the  flesh?"  The  efforts  of  men  to  find  the  true  church 
grow  out  of  a  total  misapprehension  of.  the  nature  of  Chris^ 
tianity.  The  true  church  cannot  be  identified  by  such  ex- 
ternal and  arbitrary  signs  as  creeds,  ordinances,  and  apos- 
tolic succession ;  all  such  things  are  but  the  old,  dead  is- 
sues of  Gerizim  or  Jerusalem.  They  belong  to  the  true 
church  who  in  every  age  or  land  worship  God  in  sincerity 
and  in  truth,  who  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  and  seek 
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the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness.  That  is  an 
apostolic  church  which  has  the  true  apostolic  faith,  and 
zeal  and  love.  Any  other  apostolic  succession  than  this  is 
a  cheap  and  trifling  thing.  Not  circumcision  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,  not  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  not  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  not  the  New  Hampshire  Confession,  nor 
the  Lambeth  Proposals,  can  be  the  basis  of  the  unity  for 
which  the  Master  prayed  and  the  world  waits,  but  the 
faith  which  works  by  love,  and  the  life  which  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God. 

We  conclude  that  unity  can  come  only  through  a  syn- 
thesis suflSciently  broad  to  comprehend  all  modes  of  wor» 
ship,  whether  ritualistic,  extemporaneous,  or  quietistic ;  all 
types  of  doctrine,  whether  Pauline,  Petrine,  or  Johannean ; 
all  forms  of  polity,  whether  Episcopal,  Presbyterial,  or  Con- 
gregational. The  mode,  the  type,  the  form,  are  secondary 
matters ;  they  are  not  essential  to  the  being  of  a  Christian 
church;  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  obtrude  them- 
selves into  the  front  rank ;  they  should  never  become  the 
occasions  of  division  between  brethren  in  the  Lord.  The 
object  of  all  endeavor  is  not  an  institution,  but  an  ideal ;  a 
life,  and  not  a  formula;  we  seek  a  kingdom,  and  not  a 
church.  The  one  goal  of  all  effort  and  prayer  is  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Through  every  prayer  and  in  every  plan, 
through  every  sermon  and  in  every  hymn,  there  breathes 
the  one  great  hope  and  longing,  "Thy  kingdom  come." 
Men  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  this  great  goal  look  across 
and  above  every  institution  that  now  exists;  they  see 
things  in  their  true  relations  and  proportions;  the  barriers 
sink  down,  and  they  see  eye  to  eye.  That  man  who  would 
behold  the  true  Christian  goal  must  rise  above  the  barriers 
of  sect ;  when  once  he  has  beheld  that  glorious  and  inspir- 
ing goal,  the  barriers  of  sect  no  longer  constitute  his  hori- 
zon line. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  instead   of  trying  to  devise 
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schemes  of  unity  made  up  of  concession  and  compromise, 
let  those  whose  hearts  respond  to  the  Master's  prayer  for 
unity  endeavor  to  exemplify  most  faithfully  Christ's  life, 
have  most  of  his  Spirit,  set  forth  most  plainly  the  real 
work  of  the  church,  and  seek  most  devotedly  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Let  the  Pope  of  Rome,  instead  of  trying  to  bring 
all  men  back  into  the  fold,  endeavor  to  purge  that  church 
from  all  harmful  errors  and  traditions  of  men.  Let  the 
Episcopal  bishops,  instead  of  trying  to  frame  a  quadrilat- 
eral proposal,  endeavor  to  purge  that  church  from  all 
worldliness  and  to  bring  it  close  to  the  throbbing  heart  of 
humanity.  Let  the  Presbyterian  Assembly,  instead  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  on  overtures,  endeavor  to  humanize 
its  creed  and  to  honor  the  Spirit  more  fully.  Let  the  feap- 
tist  brethren,  instead  of  trying  to  bring  all  the  world 
around  to  their  mode  of  administering  an  ordinance,  en- 
deavor to  bring  all  who  claim  the  Baptist  name  to  be  fully 
obedient  to  all  Christ's  commands,  and  most  faithful  in  the 
extension  of  his  kingdom.  When  as  churches  we  are  seek- 
ing first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness,  all 
other  things  will  be  added — ^unity,  peace,  and  fellowship. 
The  very  day  the  churches  come  back  to  the  spiritual  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ,  and  seek  first  his  kingdom  in  the 
earth,  that  very  day  the  way  out  of  church  disunion  will 
disclose  itself,  and  Christ's  people  will  find  that  they  are 
one. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

THE  SOCIAL  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 

BY  THE  REV.  IX)REN  FOSTER  BERRY,   D.D. 

In  discussing  this  theme,  one  is  confronted  at  once  by 
the  abundance  and  richness  of  the  material  provided.  The 
problem  is  not  where  to  look  for  what  is  desired,  but  how 
to  select  from  the  whole  the  little  that  can  be  used.  The 
principal  truths  of  our  Lord's  social  teachings  fall  readily 
into  four  groups, — Fellowship,  Wealth,  the  Family,  and 
the  State.  An  examination  of  the  Gospels  will  show  that 
Jesus  had  more  to  say  about  fellowship  than  about  wealth, 
more  to  say  of  wealth  than  of  the  family,  and  more  of  the 
family  than  of  the  state ;  and  this,  not  because  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  several  themes,  so  much,  as  be- 
cause, in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived  and  taught, 
he  could  accomplish  most  for  his  kingdom  by  proportion- 
ing his  teachings  as  suggested.  Perhaps  also  for  the  rea- 
son that  these  truths  projected  themselves  upon  him  in 
this  relative  order. 

Fellowship,  heaving  so  large  a  place,  illustrates  both  man's 
fellowship  with  God  and  his  proper  relation  to  his  brother. 
Here  come  in  such  large  aggregations  of  truth  as  are  found 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Last  Discourse  as  given 
by  John,  and  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Nations  as  recorded 
by  Matthew.  These  all  teach  fellowship.  Specific  illus- 
trations from  the  Sermon  are  found  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Beatitudes.  "  Our  Father,"— that  is  an  expression 
of  fellowship  both  with  God  and  with  man.  If  he  is  "our" 
Father,  then  we  must  be  his  children ;  and  if  we  are  the 
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children  of  God,  then  we  must  be  in  fellowship  as  breth- 
ren. So  with  "Thy  kingdom  come."  It  is  to  come 
through  fellowship  and  for  it.  So  in  the  Beatitudes ;  they 
that  are  accounted  blessed  are  the  merciful,  and  the  peace- 
makers, and  they  that  have  been  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  And  surely  there  is  fellowship  both  in  the  ac- 
tion implied  and  in  the  suffering.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
Judgjnent  of  the  Nations,  they  who  are  welcomed  as  "the 
blessed  of  my  Father,'*  are  such  as  have  been  mindful  of 
the  hungry  and  thirsty,  the  stranger  and  the  naked,  the 
sick  and  imprisoned.  So  too,  in  such  parables  as  the 
Good  Samaritan,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  Children  in  the 
Market-place,  the  Unmerciful  Servant ;  and  in  our  Lord's 
many  acts  of  mercy  and  healing.  Here  also  we  find  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  commandment  to  love  one  another 
even  as  he  had  loved  his  disciples.  And  elsewhere  very 
frequently  and  in  extenso.  So  familiar  are  these  passages 
that  they  need  little  more  than  a  passing  allusion.  It  is 
enough  perhaps  to  i^y  that  fellowship  was  a  fundamental 
truth  in  our  Lord's  conception  of  his  kingdom. 

Possibly  we  do  not  always  note  how  wide-reaching  is 
this  fellowship.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  local,  and 
only  so.  But  in  a  great  portion  of  his  teachings  Jesus  was 
speaking  of  his  kingdom  as  a  world  fact.  His  kingdom 
was  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which,  when  it  is  grown,  is 
greater  than  the  herbs,  and  becomes  a  tree.  It  is  the 
leaven  which  is  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  And  so  there 
was  good  reason  for  the  largeness  and  multiplicity  of  olir 
Lord's  teaching  about  fellowship.  It  was  to  have  a  large 
place  in  the  historical  processes  that  Jesus  was  inaugurat- 
ing. Paul  caught  the  idea  when  he  went  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  The  missionaries  of  the  church 
have  had  the  idea  ever  since,  and  especially  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  kingdom  of  God  is  to  fill  the  earth ;  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  kingdom,  the  fraternity  of  the  kingdom, 
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is  to  lift  the  individual  and  the  home  and  the  city  and  the 
state  out  of  all  that  is  unworthy  and  unbrotherly  until 
there  shall  be  a  "new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness."    The  thought  is  one  of  great  fascination. 

In  approaching  our  Lord's  teaching  about  money  and 
wealth  in  general,  we  need  to  keep  well  in  mind  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  teach  an  inch-by-inch  philosophy,  a  piece 
here  and  a  piece  there ;  but  a  comprehensive  philosophy, 
bringing  every  detail  into  proper  subordination  to  the  main 
purpose.  While  he  says  so  much  about  wealth,  he  never 
isolates  the  subject  from  the  fundamentals  of  his  teaching. 
He  treats  it,  as  he  does  many  another  question,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  higher  question  of  character.  If  he  condemned 
wealth  in  any  particular  instance,  as  he  seemed  to  do,  it 
was  because  its  influence  in  that  instance  was  against  the 
building  up  of  a  holy  character,  engrossing,  as  he  saw  it 
did,  the  attention,  and  drawing  the  affections  away  from 
God.  He  taught  always  that  there  is  one  great  something 
without  which  all  other  things  are  not  worth  having,  how- 
ever beautiful  and  otherwise  desirable  they  may  seem  to 
be.  Everywhere  he  seemed  to  be  saying,  "  A  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth."  Nevertheless  things  are  good  in  their  place; 
and,  as  Dr.  Dale  said,  "If  Jesus  had  not  given  us  laws 
about  property,  he  would  have  left  a  large  part  of  our  life 
free  from  his  control." 

And  now  let  us  seek  for  a  few  of  the  principles  of  our 
Lord's  instructions  concerning  wealth  and  its  uses. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  of  the  relativity  of 
values.  This  is  plainly  implied  in  the  statement  just  al- 
luded to.  There  is  something  better  than  material  values. 
This  is  the  teaching,  also,  of  the  passage  which  bids  us  cut 
off  or  pluck  out  the  members  of  the  body  which  cause  us 
to  stumble.  It  is  better  to  save  the  life  of  the  soul  by  get- 
ting rid' of  these  than  to  lose  it  by  retaining  them.  The 
VOL.  LV.    No.  220.       9 
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same  truth  comes  out  distinctly  in  the  saying,  "Lay  not 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  .  .  .  but  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven."  The  latter  are  better  than 
the  former,  and  are  therefore  to  be  chosen.  Likewise  in 
the  parable  of  the  Pearl,  a  man  should  sell  all  that  he  had 
in  order  to  possess  it,  because  of  its  larger  value.  So,  too, 
it  comes  out  in  what  Jesus  said  to  the  rich  young  man. 
There  was  one  thing  he  lacked, — ^just  one  thing,  though 
he  had  kept  the  commandments  from  his  youth  up ;  and 
that  was  a  willingness  to  part  with  his  possessions,  and 
come,  and  follow  Jesus.  This,  if  he  had  only  had  it, 
would  have  been  worth  more  to  him  a  thousand  times 
over  than  all  his  great  possessions.  And  it  was  because 
Jesus  saw  this  that  he  put  this  particular  test  upon  him. 
With  some  one  else  it  might  have  been  pride  of  intellect 
or  position,  reliance  on  goodness,  or  unwillingness  to  trust 
and  obey.  But  in  it  all  and  always,  it  is  the  great  princi- 
ple of  the  relativity  of  values  that  is  determinative. 

Another  principle  underlying  all  Jesus  said  about  wealth, 
and  especially  so  in  the  parables,  is  that  wealth  is  not  our 
own  ;  it  belongs  to  God.  The  whole  thought  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  Unjust  Steward  turns  on  the  fact  that  the  stew- 
ard did  not  honestly  handle,  or  rightly  use,  the  goods  of  a 
"certain  rich  man."  He  was  that  man's  agent  And 
when  he  was  accused  of  wasting  the  goods,  it  was  specified 
that  they  were  his  master's.  So  in  the  parable  of  the  Tal- 
ents and  in  that  of  the  Pounds,  and  in  that  of  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen,  and  that  of  the  Unfaithful  Upper  Servant 
In  all  these  cases  of  pictorial  teaching,  the  money  or  the 
goods  handled  belonged  to  some  one  who  was  represented 
as  owner,  while  the  persons  dealt  with  were  simply  stew- 
ards, or  servants,  using  these  things  for  the  time.  This  is 
evidently  our  Lord's  fundamental  conception  of  wealth. 
It  belongs  to  God.  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  full- 
ness thereof."     Nevertheless,  as  between  man  and  man, 
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there  may  be  ownership.  Jesus  does  not  repudiate  that. 
He  teaches  stewardship  as  between  man  and  God  and  in 
the  right  use  of  wealth,  but  ownership  as  between  man 
and  man.  He  who  buys  from  his  brother  for  a  stipulated 
price  secures  the  right  to  that  which  he  buys  so  far  as  that 
brother  is  concerned,  and  when  that  brother  parts  with  his 
property  for  an  equivalent  he  surrenders  his  claim  to  it. 
The  man  in  the  parable  who  had  bought  a  field,  had  paid 
a  consideration  for  it,  and  as  related  to  his  neighbor  it  was 
now  his  field.  So  of  the  man  who  had  bought  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  So  of  Mary's  costly  ointment ;  it  was  hers.  It  was 
"his  own  beast"  on  which  the  Samaritan  set  the  wounded 
man.  It  was  "at  thy  house"  that  Jesus  sent  word  he 
would  eat  the  passover.  Along  with  stewardship  as  relat- 
ing to  God,  Jesus  taught  clearly  the  doctrine  of  ownership 
as  right  in  human  relationships ;  but  the  latter  in  subordi- 
nation always  to  the  other. 

But  there  is  a  still  higher  principle  underlying  all  that 
Jesus  said  about  the  acquisition  and  use  of  wealth.  And* 
that  is  the  principle  of  love.  He  who  taught  men  to  love 
one  another,  and  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  men 
should  do  to  them,  meant  that  men  should  carry  this  great 
determining  factor  of  life  into  all  matters  of  wealth.  He 
meant  that  in  every  transaction  there  should  be  a  mutual 
advantage  for  both,  parties,  or  all  parties,  involved.  It  was 
this  principle  of  love  that  was  wanting  in  the  man  who 
had  but  one  talent  given  him.  If  he  had  loved  his  master 
and  his  fellow-servants  as  he  should,  he  would  have  seen 
that  he  had  no  right  not  to  use  his  lord's  money  so  that  all 
should  be  benefited.  And  so  it  was  love  that  was  wanting 
in  the  man  who  laid  away  his  lord's  pound  in  a  napkin. 
He  laid  it  away  very  carefully,  no  doubt,  meaning  to  keep 
it  very  safe ;  but  the  master  expected  him  to  use  it.  He 
had  no  right  to  so  hide  it  away  and  withhold  it  from  use. 
In  like  manner  it  was  a  wrong  use  of  money  and  power 
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that  made  trouble  for  the  unjust  steward,  and  the  unmer- 
ciful servant,  and  all  who  were  associated  with  them. 

"Wealth,"  says  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  "Jesus 
showed  to  be  a  good,  but  a  good  only  when  it  is  a  social 
good,  and  when  its  pursuit  does  not  weaken  those  impulses 
within  a  man  that  go  out  towards  his  fellows  and  God,  and 
so  render  him  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven."* 

As  to  our  Lord's  attitude  toward  men  of  wealth,  it  was 
the  same  that  it  was  toward  other  men.  He  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost, — not  to  seek  and  to  save  the  rich  as 
distinguished  from  the  poor,  or  the  poor  as  distinguished 
from  the  rich, — not  to  seek  and  to  save  those  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life  any  more  than  those  in  places  of  influ- 
ence and  authority,  but  to  save  all  men  of  all  orders  and 
all  stations,  for  all  these  were  among  the  "lost."  So  we 
see  him  meeting  the  wealthy  Nicodemus,  in  that  memora- 
ble night  interview,  with  the  same  spirit  of  readiness  and 
.divine  helpfulness  which  characterized  his  utterance  and 
manner  toward  the  most  wretched  sinner  that  called  to 
him  from  the  wayside.  So  we  see  him  sitting  at  meat  in 
the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  and  rebuking  his  inatten- 
tion as  calmly  and  kindly  as  he  dealt  with  the  woman  at 
Jacob's  well.  So  we  see  him  at  the  home  of  wealthy  Zac- 
cheus,  declaring  with  gladness  that  salvation  had  that  day 
come  to  that  house.  So  we  see  him  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  home  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  where  apparently  there 
was,  if  not  wealth,  at  least  abundant  material  comfort 
And  when  the  end  had  come,  still  further  proof  that  he 
made  no  distinctions  against  the  rich,  as  such,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  "a  rich  man,"  came  and 
asked  the  body  of  Jesus,  and,  assisted  by  Nicodemus,  pre- 
pared it  for  burial  with  costly  spices,  and  placed  it  in  his 
own  family  tomb. 

Such  instances  go  far  to  show  that  Jesus  in  his  personal 
1  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  p.  148. 
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intercourse  with  men  while  on  earth,  made  no  distinctions 
against  the  rich,  as  such.  In  his  mission  to  save  the  lost 
he  regarded  souls  as  of  so  much  more  importance  than 
anything  else,  and  all  things  else,  that  he  sought  these  and 
ministered  to  these  wherever,  and  in  whatever  conditions 
of  life,  he  might  find  them.  If  a  man  was  poor,  this  as  a 
fact  was  nothing  against  him :  unto  the  poor  the  gospel 
was  preached.  If  a  man  was  wealthy,  this  as  a  fact  was 
nothihg  against  him :  he  was  just  as  much  in  need  of  the 
gospel  as  the  other.  If  a  wealthy  military  officer,  able  by 
himself  to  build  for  the  Jews  a  synagogue,  sent  to  him  to 
come  and  heal  his  servant,  the  response  was  none  the  less 
ready  because  the  officer  had  money.  If  a  Jewish  noble- 
man, dwelling  at  ease  at  Capernaum,  came  to  him  and  be- 
sought him  to  come  quickly  to  his  home  ere  his  child 
should  die,  he  hesitated  not  because  of  the  man's  position 
or  wealth,  but  spoke  the  word,  and  the  child  began  to  mend. 
So  much  then  is  clear ;  Jesus  had  relations  of  helpful- 
ness, and  even  of  intimate  friendship,  with  those  who  pos- 
sessed wealth.  To  that  degree  their  wealth  was  not  against 
them.  And  if  we  go  carefully  through  all  the  teachings 
of  our  Lord,  and  study  in  the  same  way  his  attitude  toward 
men  of  wealth  in  his  time,  we  shall  find,  that,  whatever  he 
said  about  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man's  entering  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  he  did  not  teach  that  it  was  difficult  be- 
cause it  was  wrong  for  him  to  be  rich ;  for  he  no  more 
teaches  this  than  that  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  be  poor, — 
and  to  neither  condition  as  such  does  he  attach  any  moral 
quality, — but  difficult  because  the  environment  of  wealth, 
its  absorbing  cares,  its  temptations  to  a  sense  of  security, 
its  deceitfulness  and  its  snares,  all  conspire  to  hinder  him 
from  recognizing  and  choosing  as  first  of  all  things  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness.  And  it  is  in  the 
light  of  this  tnith  that  we  ought  to  interpret  his  teachings 
on  this  large  theme. 
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Upon  the  general  topic  of  the  family,  our  Lord's  exam- 
ple and  teaching  are  as  impressive  as  they  are  beautiful 
and  suggestive.  As  a  boy  of  twelve  he  went  down  with 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  to  them 
there  as  a  dutiful  and  obedient  son.  At  Cana  of  Galilee 
his  presence  blessed,  and  his  power  made  memorable,  a 
marriage  feast.  At  Bethany  he  rested  often  among  friends 
in  a  family  circle  in  which  he  greatly  endeared  himself. 
And  on  the  cross  he  committed  his  mother  to  the  care  of 
John,  in  sacred  witness  to  the  love  he  bore  her,  and  the  re- 
spect he  felt  for  the  home  life  of  his  disciple. 

And  in  his  teaching  he  exalted  in  like  manner  the  sa- 
credness  and  blessedness  of  the  family.  To  the  woman  at 
Jacob's  well  he  said,  as  if  searching  her  soul,  "Go,  call  thy 
husband,  and  come  hither."  And  when  she  replied,  "t 
have  no  husband,"  Jesus  delicately  and  significantly  taught 
her  a  truth  which  she  had  sinfully  disregarded.  In  what 
he  taught  touching  marriage  and  divorce,  and  chastity 
even  of  look  and  thought,  he  set  his  seal  forever  upon  the 
binding  and  exalted  nature  of  that  relationship  which  God 
appointed  between  "man  and  wife.  Jesus  taught,  as  Pro- 
fessor Mathews  has  well  said,  that  "family  life  is  the  most 
sacred  of  all  relations  outside  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  man.  ...  In  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  nat- 
ural sanctity  of  marriage  is  injured,  in  the  same  proportion 
is  the  nature  of  man  outraged,  and  ideal  fraternity  broken. 
To  dishonor  this  first  of  human  relations  is  to  loosen  the 
bonds  of  society,  to  lower  present  social  ideals,  to  do  in- 
jury to  the  essential  nature  of  both  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man."^ 

Jesus  plainly  taught  that  the  home  is  the  source  of  in- 
numerable blessings  to  society,  or  of  innumerable  evils  to 
all  life.  It  is  like  the  waters  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  for 
which  David  sighed,  a  source  of  refreshment,  and  ever  to 

*  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  p.  90. 
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be  remembered  with  delight, — a  spring  of  purification  for 
society,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  bitter  waters  of  Jer- 
icho, because  of  which  there  were  death  and  miscarrying 
for  the  people.  It  is  in  the  homes  of  the  people  th^t  right- 
eousness must  begin  and  be  perpetuated  before  reform  in 
society  can  succeed  permanently. 

There  were  some  things  that  Jesus  evidently  expected  of 
the  family  that  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  specify.  He 
expected  fidelity  between  husband  and  wife,  a  wise  and 
patient  control  of  the  household  by  parents,  an  afEection- 
ate  and  ready  obedience  on  the  part  of  children,  and  an  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  every  member  to  make  all  the  other 
members  happy  and  so  far  as  possible  burden-free  in  the 
home. 

As  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  marriage  relation,  his  teach- 
ing was  direct  and  distinct  For  one  cause  there  was  jus- 
tification in  his  mind  for  legal  separation.  And  the  rea- 
son6  he  gave  reach  down  to  the  foundations  of  the  home 
as  a  sacred  institution,  and  involve,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  regarded,  the  perpetuity  or  the  disintegration  of  the 
family.  Dr.  Woolsey  clearly  stated  the  case  when  he  said, 
Jesus  regarded  the  marriage  relation  as  "  the  state  of  life 
in  which  two  have  become  one  flesh,  a  state  founded  by 
God  at  the  first  creation  of  man,  and  therefore  a  union 
made  by  divine  authority  which  human  authority  may  not 
sever." 

Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  commenting  on  the  zeal  of  the 
rabbis  in  our  Lord's  time,  "to  have  the  bill  of  divorce  in 
due  form,  that  the  woman  might  be  able  to  show  that  she 
was  free  to  marry  again,  and  probably  flattering  them- 
selves they  were  defending  the  rights  of  women,"  exclaims, 
"  Brave  men ! "  and  then  adds  that  "  Jesus  raised  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  asserted  a  more  radical  right  of  wo- 
man,— not  to  be  put  away^  except  when  she  put  herself 
away  by  unfaithfulness."     Referring  to  various  questions 
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that  have  puzzled  the  scholarship  of  the  ages,  and  about 
which  there  has  been  much  division  of  opinion,  the  same 
writer  declares,  "One  thing  is  certain.  Christ  did  not 
come  to  be  a  new  legislator  making  laws  for  social  life. 
He  came  to  set  up  a  high  ethical  ideal,  and  leave  that  to 
work  on  men's  minds.  The  tendency  of  his  teaching  is  to 
create  deep  aversion  to  rupture  of  married  relations.  That 
aversion  might  even  go  the  length  of  shrinking  from  sev- 
erance of  the  tie  even  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  forfeited 
all  claims."^  And  perhaps  this  is  as  near  the  truth  as  we 
can  readily  come,  "  The  tendency  of  his  teaching  is  to  cre- 
ate a  deep  aversion  to  the  rupture  of  married  relations." 

Concerning  our  Lord's  teachings  as  to  the  state  and  the 
duty  of  citizenship,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  nearly  if  not 
all  that  he  said  is  crowded  into  the  single  statement,  "  Ren- 
der unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's."  This  may  seem  strange;  for  he 
was  introducing  a  universal  religion  that  was  destined  to 
come  into  contact  with  politics  in  every  land  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age  of  the  world.  Why  was  it  that  he  said  so  lit- 
tle on  such  a  theme?  Had  he  no  message  for  a  political 
world  ?  Did  he  not  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  ?  Did 
he  see  no  need  of  betterment  of  the  condition  of  his  people 
in  their  relations  to  the  state?  All  these  questions  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  had  such  message ;  he 
was  interested;  he  did  see  need  of  improvement*  Why 
then  did  he  say  so  little? 

We  must  remember  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  al- 
ways to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  his  time.  Had  he  lived  at  some  other  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  had  he  come  in  contact 
with  the  Caesar  who  was  reigning  at  Rome  in  his  time,  it 
might  have  been  different.  The  old  prophets,  as  Isaiah 
and  Amos,  living  at  a  time  when  Israel  was  politically  in- 
*  Expositor's  Greek  New  Testament. 
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dependent,  were  preachers  of  political  righteousness.  Their 
messages  were  addressed  to  the  nation,  and  were  essentially 
appeals  for  national  righteousness,  and  showed  the  conse- 
quences for  the  nation  as  such,  of  the  evils  that  were  com- 
mon at  the  time.  But  things  were  different  with  the  Jew- 
ish nation  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  He  would  only  have 
defeated  the  very  ends  for  which  he  came,  had  he  gone 
largely,  or  at  all,  into  arraignments  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment for  the  abuses  his  people  were  suffering.  In  fact  it 
was  for  this  very  purpose  that  the  Herodians  and  Pharisees 
had  sought  to  entrap  him  when  he  bade  them  render  to 
Caesar  his  dues. 

But  let  us  not  minify  what  our  Lord  did  say  of  the  state 
and  the  duty  of  citizens  to  the  state.  That  single  saying, 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  covered 
every  political  duty  of  the  people  whom  he  addressed. 
They  were  not  an  independent  people.  They  had  no  priv- 
ilege of  franchise.  They  had  no  part  in  the  government. 
Their  duty  toward  the  government  was  very  simple,  name- 
ly, obedience  and  the  payment  of  taxes.  And  what  Jesus 
taught  covered  both  these  specifically.  What  need  was 
there  that  he  should  say  more? 

Again,  the  principle  involved  in  these  few  words  is  a 
very  wide-reaching  one.  It  extends  to  far  more  duties  of 
citizenship  than  it  at  first  seems  to.  In  fact  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  name  a  duty  of  the  common  citizen  toward  a 
ruler  that  is  not  embraced  in  the  simple  mandate  already 
quoted.  The  apostle  Paul  amplifies  this  a  little  when  he 
says,  "Render  to  all  their  dues;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
due;  custom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honor 
to  whom  honor":  but  he  really  adds  nothing  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  our  Lord  laid  down.  And  that  was  our  Lord's 
way  of  teaching.  He  crowded  into  a  single  sentence  a 
principle  broad  enough  to  cover  the  duty  of  mankind 
along  a  certain  line  in  all  civilizations  through  all  the 
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ages.  And  wben  he  bad  done  this  he  had  said  all  for 
which  there  was  any  need. 

In  all  the  matters  here  discussed  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
are  steadily  making  headway  against  all  opposition.  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  in  the  fact  that 
men  are  so  eagerly  discussing  these  great  themes.  The 
final  word  has  probably  not  been  spoken  on  any  of  them. 
But  in  the  discussion  it  is  becoming  increasingly  plain, 
that  Jesus  did  not  separate  any  one  great  theme  and  treat 
it  by  itself  as  unrelated  to  others,  but  when  he  spoke  of 
society,  of  the  family,  of  wealth,  of  the  state,  he  treated 
them,  each  and  all,  in  their  proper  inter-relations,  and, 
above  all,  in  their  bearings  upon  the  in-bringing  of  that 
perfect  kingdom  which  he  came  to  establish. 

Western  civilization,  broadly  speaking,  is  immeasurably 
indebted  to  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  His'  message  from  the 
first  was  a  proclamation  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man.  It  made  men  love  one  another.  It  broke  down  so- 
cial distinctions,  even  those  between  master  and  slave.  It 
created  "an  extraordinary  sensitiveness"  to  wrong  or  suf- 
fering of  any  kind.  Because  of  it  there  has  occurred  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  the 
power-holding  classes  as  respects  the  weaker  classes  every- 
where. Mr.  Kidd  dflSrms  that  here  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  not  that  the  peo- 
ple were  so  mighty,  for  without  leaders  they  were  but  a 
mob.  It  was  not  that  the  nobility  of  France  was  so  enfee- 
bled, for  with  them  and  at  their  command  were  the  sinews  of 
war.  While  the  decay  of  principle  and  the  disorganization 
of  the  ruling  classes  must  be  recognized  as  in  a  measure 
determinative  of  results,  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
"The  calm  verdict  of  history  must  be,  that  it  was  in  the 
hearts  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  not  in  the  streets,  that  the 
cause  of  the  people  was  won.  The  great  body  of  humanitar- 
ian feeling  which  had  been  slowly  accumulating  so  long 
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had  done  its  work;  it  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  old 
system."  ^  And  the  same  forces,  it  may  be  added,  are  at 
work  in  all  Christian  lands,  and  are  bringing  to  pass  notice- 
able and  significant  changes.  But  whence  comes  this  great 
fund  of  humanitarian  and  altruistic  feeling?  It  did  not  exist 
in  any  such  measure,  and  as  a  public  sentiment  scarcely  at 
all,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world. 
It  does  not  exist  as  a  public  sentiment  in  unenlightened 
and  heathen  nations  to«Kiay.  As  a  factor  in  the  world's 
history  it  is  altogether  unique.  How  shall  we  account  for 
it  except  through  the  influence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 
The  principles  of  his  life  and  teaching  are  sinking  down 
deeper  and  ever  more  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  great 
nations.  Like  leaven,  they  are  permeating  the  mass. 
Like  salt,  they  are  purifying  it.  Like  light,  they  are  scat- 
tering the  darkness.  These  characteristics  are  marking 
every  advance  toward  the  equalization  of  the  conditions 
and  burdens  of  life.  They  have  marked  every  step  of 
elevation  and  progress  in  English  political  and  social  life 
in  the  last  century.  They  were  behind  the  movement  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  behind  the  movement  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  people,  as  they  have  been  also  the 
urging  force  on  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  of  labor  reforms 
throughout  the  kingdom.  They  set  in  motion  the  forces 
that  overthrew  American  slavery;  they  are  beneath  the 
increasing  sentiment  against  the  liquor  traffic;  they  are 
the  forces  that  are  ultimately  to  guide  and  bring  to  a  right 
issue  the  labor  agitations  of  the  time.  In  a  word  the 
principles  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  in  a  more  or 
less  clearly  recognized  form,  are  in  and  about  every  agi- 
tation and  movement  which  looks  to  the  uplifting  and 
betterment  of  humanity. 

^  Social  Evolution,  p.  172. 
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ARTICI^E  VI. 
A  MISPLACED  HALO. 

BY  CBPHAS  BRAINBRB,  JR.,   BSQ. 

[Additional  and  pathetic  interest  is  given  to  the  practical  views  herein 
expressed,  by  the  df ath  of  the  talented  author  on  the  24th  of  July.  (See 
biographical  notice.)  The  corrections,  emendations,  or  additions  that 
authors  usually  make  are  therefore  necessarily  lacking.— Editors.] 

There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  interest  at  present  in  the 
question,  why  men  form  so  small  a  portion  of  church  at- 
tendants. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  a  radical,  philosophical  error  in 
the  estimate  of  church  and  clergy  and  their  relation  to  af- 
fairs falsely  called  secular  which  prevents,  and,  so  long  as 
it  continues,  will  prevent,  hearty  sympathy  between  relig- 
ious and  business  circles. 

The  church  is  looked  upon  as  a  divine  and  sacred  insti- 
tution, and  the  clergy  as  men  called  of  God  for  a  unique 
service  of  preeminent  and  sui generis  holiness.  Business 
men — and  by  this  I  mean  also  laboring  and  professional 
men — resent  this  claim  of  church  and  clergy,  on  grounds 
which  they  do  not  fonnulate,  but  which  can  be  so  stated 
as  to  command  respectful  consideration.  Three  of  them 
may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 

I.  The  supreme  necessity  is  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
That  forces  the  race  into  labor  as  its  main  purpose  in  life. 
So  far  as  the  church  fails  to  recognize  the  severity  of  the 
struggle  for  bread,  both  in  its  simple  form  and  as  it  ex- 
pands into  the  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  civilized  life, 
and  so  far  as  the  clergy,  as  a  body  or  as  individuals,  fail  to 
recognize  that  this  demand  has  the  right  of  way  in  human 
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activity,  and  that  it  substantially  exhausts  the  energies, 
they  are  out  of  sympathy  with  men  at  their  most  sensitive 
point.     This  proposition  needs  no  discussion. 

2.  Business  stands  beside  the  family,  supreme  in  sacred- 
ness.  The  saying,  so  often  spoken  by  professors  to  theo- 
logical students,  "The  pulpit  is  your  throne,"  is  diametri- 
cally wrong.  The  word  "throne"  is  out  of  place,  but,  so 
far  as  it  is  in  order,  the  truth  is  that  secular  industry  is  on 
the  throne,  and  the  clergyman  is  an  attendant ;  and  one 
great  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  church  to  influence  bus- 
iness men,  is,  that  the  clergy,  backed  by  a  large  portion 
of  church  members,  is  claiming  to  occupy  the  throne 
instead  of  helping  it 

The  initial  command  of  God  to  the  human  race  when  he 
started  it  on  its  career  after  the  fall,  was,  "  Multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it"  The  transcendent 
spiritual  import  of  this  command  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  overlooked.  All  God's  intercourse  with  his  crea- 
tures, including  the  Incarnation,  has  been  to  secure  its  ful- 
filment The  family  and  the  conquest  of  nature  form  the 
double  object  and  care  of  the  race.  The  church  has  ap- 
preciated the  sacredness  of  the  family  and  labored  for  its 
improvement  I  have  never  heard  of  a  clergyman  who 
considered  his  oflice  more  sacred  than  motherhood. 

The  attitude  towards  business  has  been  very  different. 
Human  progress  broadens  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
mand "subdue  the  earth."  The  thorns,  briers,  and  wild 
beasts  are  but  the  ABC.  All  the  forces  that  interfere 
with  happiness,  all  the  obstacles  to  the  full  development 
and  play  of  human  faculties,  are  to  be  met  and  conquered 
in  obedience  to  this  prime  command;  every  other  com- 
mand of  God  is  secondary,  and  auxiliary  to  this.  ,  This 
conquest  of  earth  involves  labor,  invention,  planning,  or- 
ganization, the  preservation  of  results;  it  calls  for  laws, 
constitutions,  established  government     Anything  that  re- 
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duces  time  and  distance,  or  promotes  intercourse,  or  makes 
the  comforts  of  one  clime  common  to  all  by  transplanting 
or  by  transportation,  or  cheapens  products  and  renders  life 
more  enjoyable,  or  diffuses  education  and  refinement,  or 
checks  or  cures  disease  is  a  part  of  the  conquest  oi  the 
earth. 

The  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  the  first  step 
in  this  conquest.  Therefore  the  halo  of  obedience  to  God 
belongs  primarily  to  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
miner,  and  those  who  are  nearest  to  them  share  most  in  its 
radiance. 

Jesus  said,  "  I  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister."  He  came  not  to  make  civilization  subservient 
unto  him,  but  to  be  subservient  to  civilization. 

Few  realize  how  simple,  how  single,  was  Christ's  mis- 
sion here.  He  gave  us  no  new  idea  in  ethics,  no  maxims 
of  government,  made  no  addition  to  scientific  knowledge, 
taught  no  new  mechanical  art,  no  new  method  of  business. 
He  came  that  we  might  know  the  Father,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  who  placed  us  here  and  gave  us  our 
mission ;  that  we  might  learn  that  we  are  workers  together 
with  him,  and  are  to  live  with  him  in  eternal  fellowship 
hereafter.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  saying,  that  he  came 
to  save,  is  of  more  limited  meaning  than  we  usually  give 
it.  There  are  few  who  do  not  look  beyond  the  physical 
death  on  the  cross  for  the  means  and  manner  of  our  re- 
demption. The  agony  in  Gethsemane  supports  the  deduc- 
tion of  reason,  that  spiritual  results  must  be  attained  by 
spiritual  experiences,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  Mes- 
siah, with  all  its  horrid  reality,  is  but  a  symbol,  an  en- 
acted parable,  to  give  us  the  fullest  conception  which  our 
earthbound  spirits  can  have,  of  the  spiritual  penalty  which 
he  vicariously  bore  for  us ;  that  the  knowledge  of  it  might 
touch  us,  and  draw  us  to  him  and  the  Father ;  that  by  that 
knowledge  of  him  he  might  give  us  a  motive  for  that  up- 
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right,  pure,  unselfish,  and  industrious  life,  which  alone  can 
enable  us  to  reach  highest  civilization  (which  includes  all 
that  is  implied  by  the  terms  "  Socialization  "  and  "  Chris- 
tianization  ")  and  complete  it  by  including  every  human  be- 
ing in  it. 

Christ's  final  charge  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture does  not  conflict  with  this  view,  but  harmonizes  with 
it  and  emphasizes  it.  He  said,  "  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil."  He  came  not  to  change  the  mission  of  the 
race,  but  to  help  the  race  perform  it  The  Scriptures  no- 
where say  explicitly  that  a  knowledge  of  the  historic  Jesus 
is  essential  to  salvation,  and  the  number  who  think  they 
imply  it  is  decreasing.  History  does  show  that  there 
is  no  complete  and  lasting  civilization  which  is  not 
prompted  and  sustained  by  the  motive  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  historic  Jesus  gives.  The  primal  command,  "sub- 
due the  earth,"  can  never  be  performed  till  all  know  him, 
even  the  humblest  and  most  distant.  Christ's  final  and 
most  important  charge  was  auxiliary  to  his  Father's  first 
and  most  important  charge. 

If,  now,  those  sayings  of  Scripture  are  rightly  interpre- 
ted, so-called  secular  business,  advancing  human  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  institution  of  the  family,  taken  together, 
form  all  that  is  primarily  holy.  Statesmanship,  journal- 
ism, teaching,  medicine,  law,  and  the  like  are  industry's 
professional  helpers,  and  the  ministry  is  auxiliary  to  the 
whole,  and  is  holy  just  so  far  as  it  is  helpful. 

3.  The  manifestation  of  God  which  appeals  to  business 
men  b  seldom  emphasized  in  sermons  or  prayer-meeting 
talks.  Their  minds  are  fixed  upon  production  of  goods 
or  structures  transporting  goods  to  where  they  are  needed, 
purchase  and  sale,  payment  and  collection  of  debts.  They 
have  in  mind  only  results.  Jehovah  is  primarily  a  God  of 
results.  He  created  and  sustains  the  material  world.  He 
made  the  human  race,  with  some  plan,  now  unknown  to 
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us,  for  its  career.  That  plan  has  been  baffled  and  delayed 
by  the  fall,  and  the  time  of  human  history  will  measure 
the  time  of  that  delay.  He  is  restoring  our  nature ;  he  is 
meeting  an  emergency.  The  mind  of  the  church  is  fixed 
on  the  divine  qualities  called  into  play  by  this  emergency. 
When  we  are  re-perfected,  mercy  and  forgiveness  will  be 
no  longer  needed,  nor  the  countless  ministrations  for  re- 
storing courage  and  resolution.  In  heaven,  we  will  never 
sin,  nor  fear,  nor  waver.  We  will  go  steadily  on  in  our 
career  under  his  leadership;  we  will  be  devoted  to  results. 
Business  men  now  live  for  results,  and  only  the  God  of  re- 
sults can  attract  them.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
they  are  co-workers  with  him  in  advancing  civilization 
during  business  hours,  though  their  leisure  time  and  sur- 
plus money  are  squandered  in  dissipation.  Being  a  God 
of  results,  he  has,  it  seems  to  me,  an  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  business  enterprises,  which  contribute  to  his  great 
end  of  civilization,  of  which  the  church  and  the  clergy  are 
unaware;  and  so  church  and  clergy  give  the  business  man 
no  substantial  help  in  making  him  acquainted  with  God 
as  his  business  friend  and  guide.  For  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  a  small  proportion  of  business  men,  even  of  those 
who  are  conscientious,  are  men  of  pronounced  piety  in  the 
current  sense.  They  realize  that  to  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  honest  suc- 
cess is  a  higher  service  than  participation  in  religious  ex- 
ercises. Their  mistake  is  in  their  notion  that  the  latter 
can  be  dispensed  with.  There  is  also  an  error  on  the  other 
side,  to- Wit,  that  if  a  man  is  religious,  it  is  of  little  matter 
whether  he  be  a  capable  business  man.  The  business  man 
often  belittles  worship  and  prayer,  and  the  devout  often  be- 
littles business  capacity.  The  former  error  is  not  greater 
nor  more  pernicious  than  the  latter.  Each  man  is  half 
Godly.  This  may  be  a  partial  explanation  of  why  so  many 
men  outside  of  the  visible  church  prosper  in  the  world. 
If  these  views  are  sound,  they  receive  emphasis  from  the 
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paradoxical  text,  "If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that 
which  is  another's,  who  will  give  unto  you  that  which  is 
your  own."  The  attainment  of  earthly  civilization  by  the 
race  is  the  test  as  to  whether  or  not  the  race  can  be  trusted 
with  the  opportunities  of  heaven,  whether  it  can  be  let 
into  its  heritage.  Its  fitness  for  that  heritage  will  be  de- 
termined by  results,  and  not  by  theories  and  teachings.  It 
is  the  business  man  who  is  furnishing  the  needed  proof  of 
such  fitness,  and  to  him,  if  successful,  belongs  the  halp. 
The  teachings  of  clergymen,  moralists,  and  thinkers  in  them- 
selves give  no  proof;  but,  on  the  contrary,  unless  business 
culminates  in  complete  triumph  over  the  evils  of  nature, 
will  add  to  our  condemnation,  either  by  showing  that  we 
knew  what  ta  do  and  did  it  not,  or  that  we  spent  our  time 
speculating  and  talking  instead  of  doing.  As  evidence  on 
this  point,  honest  business  achievement  outclasses  the  ser- 
mon. 

These  considerations  seem  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
deplorable  lack  of  sympathy  between  business  and  relig- 
ious circles.  One  suggestion  can  be  offered  which  would 
help  to  mend  the  matter.  A  closer  acquaintance  with  bus- 
iness men  can  be  cultivated  by  the  clergy.  Let  the  minis- 
ter lay  aside  his  white  tie  and  spend  an  evening  a  week  at 
the  club  as  a  guest  and  spectator.  It  will  be  much  better 
spent  than  in  writing  a  dozen  pages  of  a  sermon  which 
will  be  of  no  use  to  business  men  who  hear  it  I^et  him 
invent  ways  and  means  to  associate  with  business  men  in 
all  their  moods  at  work  and  at  play.  Above  all  things,  let 
him  lay  aside  the  misplaced  halo,  and  look  upon  business 
and  business  men  as  sacred.  Let  this  be  continued  till  he 
has  absorbed  something  of  the  business  man's  nature  and 
way  of  viewing  things,  till  there  comes  between  him  and 
the  business  man  that  peculiar  feeling  which  the  sociolo- 
gists speak  of  as  the  consciousness  of  kind.  Then  the 
present  misunderstanding  will  begin  to  wane,  and  both 
will  join  hands  to  wipe  it  out  altogether, 
vol..  LV.    No.  220.        10 
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ARTICLE  VII. 
CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  POSITION  OF  THE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 

Some  complimentary  remarks  touching  the  BibuoTheca  Sacra  made 
by  Dr.  Driver  in  the  Expositor  for  June,  and  by  Dr.  Hastings  in  the  Ex- 
pository Times  for  August,  afford  a  desired  occasion  for  a  more  explicit 
statement,  or  rather  re-statement,  of  the  theological  position  occupied  by 
the  BiBwoTHKCA  Sacra. 

The  BiBWOTHBCA  Sacra  was  founded  in  1844,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  by 
Professors  Bela  B.  Edwards  and  Edwards  A.  Park,  professors  at  Andover, 
with  the  special  cooperation  of  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  also  of  Andover, 
and  Professor  Edward  Robinson,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  These  men  were  then  the  natural  representatives  of  the  mod- 
erate New  School  Calvinism  of  the  time,  as  well  as  of  the  liberalizing  ten- 
dencies in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  endeavored  to  keep 
within  "reasonable  bounds.**  While  none  of  them  held  an  iron- 
clad theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  they  all  held  with  great  tenacity  to 
what  may  be  called  the  moderately  conservative  view  of  the  Bible, 
standing  over  against  the  destructive  and  radical  criticism  which  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  dominant  in  Germany  and  among  the  Unitarians 
in  America. 

From  the  beginning  the  Bibwotheca  Sacra  was  conducted  with  a 
view  not  merely  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  editors,  but  to  give  a  fair 
representation  to  a  pretty  wide  range  of  divergent  opinions,  as  held  by 
sincere  and  able  men.  The  editors  have  always  disclaimed  responsibility 
for  contributed  articles. 

Experience  confirms  the  editors  in  their  belief  that  truth  is  best  ad- 
vanced by  free  inquiry;  that,  however  much  the  cause  of  truth  may 
suffer  temporarily  by  this  means,  its  permanent  establishment  is  not  pos- 
sible except  in  the  arena  of  open  discussion;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
statement  of  contending  theories  is  best  made  by  their  several  advocates, 
and  it  is  only  when  a  theory  is  clearly  and  fully  stated  that  either  its  ex- 
cellencies or  its  defects  are  made  adequately  to  appear. 

Still,  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  especially  to  the  profitableness 
of  statement  and  re-statement  and  discussion  of  conflicting  theories; 
while  there  are  many  views  of  truth  which  are  so  shadowy,  so  dependent 
upon  uncertain  data,  and  so  clearly  beyond  the  range  of  present  proba- 
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bility,  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  surrender  a  large  amount  of  space  to 
their  presentation.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some  editorial  supervision. 
**  All  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  edify  not** 

In  view  of  the  past  history  of  the  Bibwothbca  Sacra,  it  should  not 
have  been  **  unexpected  **  to  the  editor  of  the  Expository  Times  that  the 
BiBWOTHECA  Sacra  has  published  Dr.  Morton's  article  on  "  The  Cos- 
mogony of  Genesis, «nd  its  Reconcilers*'  (April  and  July,  1897);  for,  in 
the  first  place.  President  Morton  is  a  scholar  of  the  very  highest  attain- 
ments, iiAose  sympathies  are  well  within  the  range  of  the  main  evangel- 
ical activities  of  the  world.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  views  of  such  a 
man  should  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  best  that  the  evangelical  world  should 
read  his  views  in  his  own  statement  of  them.  Other  presentations  have 
been  suflficiently  abundant  in  the  pages  of  the  Bibwothkca  Sacra  to 
make  the  discussion  on  the  whole  fairly  complete.  The  reading  public 
can  be  trusted  not  to  take  the  address  of  the  closing  advocate  for  the 
charge  of  the  judge. 

As  to  the  case  in  hand,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  language, 
and  consequently  all  Scripture,  has  to  be  interpreted.  The  Bible  is  what 
the  Bible  means.  There  is  always  and  necessarily  a  margin  of  doubt  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  language,  which  necessitates  a  certain  amount  of 
lawful  range  of  interpretation.  Even  the  simple  phrase  *' This  is  my 
body*'  divides  the  church  to  this  day  over  the  extent  of  the  figurative 
meaning  involved  in  the  words.  The  famous  controversy  of  Luther  and 
Zwingli  upon  that  question  led  to  no  settlement  of  it.  The  world  is  still 
divided  into  the  party  of  Luther  and  the  party  of  Zwingli. 

But  these  uncertainties  of  language  have  not  left  the  truth  altogether 
in  a  state  of  flux.  The  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  truth  is  expressed  in 
the  Bible  leads  to  a  pretty  well-defined  body  of  doctrines  forming  the 
practical  basis  of  the  evangelical  activities  of  the  world.  The  statements 
both  of  the  extreme  advocates  of  verbal  inspiration  and  of  the  destruc- 
tive critics,  who,  like  the  cuttlefish,  have  power  to  eject  around  every 
passage  of  S<iripture  the  opaque  products  of  their  own  obscming  doubts, 
are  to  be  received  with  caution.  The  judges  always  warn  the  jury  against 
setting  up  an  impracticable  standard  of  proof,  and  against  giving  undue 
weight  to  **  possible,**  **  contingent,**  **  imaginary  "  doubts.  They  charge 
them  to  be  content  with  that  proof  which  is  **  beyond  reasonable  doubt." 
This  phrase  *' beyond  reasonable  doubt,"  though  somewhat  vague,  does 
not,  however,  open  the  way  to  unbridled  license  in  the  interpretation  of 
facts.  The  experiences  of  all  men  give  them  a  personal  standard  of  judg- 
ment which  is  in  the  main  trustworthy.  Practical  uniformity  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  is  obtained  by  this  constant  appeal  to  the  Scrip- 
ttires  themselves  in  all  their  breadth. 

If  we  challenge  the  higher  critics  at  any  point,  it  is  because  not  of 
the  breadth,  but  of  the  narrowness,  of  their  views.  It  is  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  limited  themselves  too  much  to  mere  literary  criticism; 
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that  they  have  neglected  the  broader  lines  of  historical  evidence  \yai% 
outside  the  range  of  their  vision;  that  they  unduly  ignore  the  indorse-, 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  New;  that  they  fail  to 
appreciate  the  deep  ethical  problems  underl)dng  practical  life  in  the 
varying  stages  of  the  world's  development. 

To  those  who  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  in  observ- 
ing the  weaknesses  of  the  advocates  of  special  theories  both  in  science 
and  in  literature,  it  is  evident  that  the  Christian  public  is  in  no  small 
danger,  at  the  present  time,  of  being  led  into  serious  error  by  the 
overconfident  assertions  of  special  advocates  whose  *'  personal  equation  " 
is  to  a  large  extent  an  unknown  factor.  One  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
treme specialization  of  modem  study  is  the  multiplication  of  opinions 
uttered  with  most  pronounced  dogmatism  by  men  whose  attainments 
are  really  very  narrow,  and  whose  judgments  rest  on  imaginary  data. 
If  this  habit  of  overconfident  expression  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
German  habit,  it  is  because  in  that  country  their  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion and  of  professional  promotion  to  theological  chairs  has  been  calcu- 
lated, in  peculiar  degree,  to  foster  the  tendency. 

Some  years  ago  two  well-educated  persons,  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
same  college  town  on  streets  closely  adjoining  each  other,  pupils  in  the 
same  public  schools  and  college  classes,  went  to  Germany  to  pursue  fur- 
ther study.  It  so  happened  that  each  in  turn  applied  to  the  same  Ger- 
man professor  for  admission  to  his  classes.  When  the  .second  one  gave 
his  residence  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  first,  the  overwise  German 
professor  declared  that  it  was  "impossible,'*  it  could  not  be,  it  was 
**  against  all  probability,'*  for  he  did  not  **  speak  the  same  dialect**  as 
the  other.  The  readiness  with  which  this  emphatic  conclusion  was 
drawn  from  imaginary  data  may  seem  to  be  an  extreme  case;  but  it  can 
be  matched  by  innumerable  instances  in  which  most  dogmatic  assertiona 
have  been  made  on  questions  of  biblical  criticism  where  examination 
of  the  facts  shows  no  basis  whatever  for  the  conclusion. 

Scholars  in  mature  life  who  have  lived  through  the  controversies  of 
the  last  fifty  years  over  the  date  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  have 
^ood  reason  for  hesitation  in  the  reception  of  the  dogmatic  and  derisive 
language  constantly  employed  by  the  newer  school  descriptive  erf  their 
more  conservative  brethren.  The  event  has  proved  that  the  whole  mttts 
of  German  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  emanating  from  the  school  of 
Bavu:  is  an  inflated  bubble  of  the  thinnest  kind.  These  critics  were,  one 
and  all,  false  prophets.  In  absence  of  the  means  of  contradiction,  they 
continued  to  repeat,  that,  if  we  could  only  get  hold  of  a  lost  copy  of  T*- 
tian's  Diatessaron,  or  of  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter,  we^ould  find  doc- 
uments more  original  than  the  four  Gospels.  But  we  have  now  found 
Tatian's  Diatessaron  and  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  and  both  prove 
to  be  compilations  from  all  four  of  the  Gospels.  The  youi^er  generation 
of  students  can  scarcely  comprehend  what  a  collapse  this  is,  and  what 
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ignominy  thereby  is  really  brought  npon  what  has  been  the  predominant 
school  of  New  Testament  critics  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Hamack's  sur- 
render, in  which  he  grudgingly  admits  that  the  traditioncd  dates  as- 
signed to  the  New  Testament  books  are  approximately  correct,  is  a  de- 
feat which  would  have  been  heralded  by  headlines  covering  a  whole 
page  of  an  American  newspaper,  had  anything  analogous  to  it  occurred 
in  political  or  national  affairs. 

While  therefore  welcoming  everjrthing  from  the  prophets  who  are 
persuaded  that  they  have  a  new  message  for  the  world,  we  must  warn 
them  that  their  prophecies  are  subject  to  examination,  and  that  due  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  determine  the  **  personal  equation  "  of  each  reform- 
er, and  to  assign  to  his  deliverance  merely  such  weight  as  there  is  in  the 
facts  and  reasoning  underlying  them.  The  greatest  danger  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  in  a  lack  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  educated 
laymen  in  attending  to  both  sides  of  the  discussion  which  is  going  on 
concerning  the  Old  Testament.  The  cause  of  truth  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost  by  default.  Let  God  be  true,  though  every  man  be  proven  a  liar. 
But  let  us  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  accepting  things  as  true  because  they 
are  confidently  stated  and  vociferously  reiterated  by  special  advocates. 

"THE  HISTORICAL  ATTITUDE.** 

IT  is  becoming  very  common  in  theological  circles  to  interpret  the  his- 
torical portions  of  the  Bible  according  to  what  men  think  they  would 
have  done  in  like  case,  and  to  hold  certain  parts  to  be  mythical  because 
the  course  recorded  of  the  actor  does  not  seem  natural  to  the  reader. 
This  is  called  **  taking  the  historical  attitude.'*  The  student  searches 
the  records,  and  endeavors,  sincerely  enough,  perhaps,  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  one  whose  words  and  deeds  are  recorded,  then  estimates 
the  narrative  by  his  opinion  of  what  is  probable  or  reasonable,  and  often 
to  say  ** It  is  unreasonable"  is  supposed  to  be  an  end  of  controversy. 
Some  who  would  not,  on  the  plea  of  the  Christian  Consciousness,  reject 
the  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  Bible,  are  inclined  to  urge  the  historical 
spirit  and  attitude  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  putting  such  interpretations 
on  the  narrative  parts  of  the  Word  as  practically  deny  their  inspiration. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  should  not  judge  the  moral  character  of  a 
man's  deed  without  putting  ourselves,  so  far  as  |>ossible,  in  his  place.  It 
is  not  fair  to  judge  Noah's  drunkenness  or  Abraham's  polygamy  in  the 
light  of  this  advanced  age;  but,  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  narra- 
tive by  our  opinion  of  what  the  actors  would  naturally  do  in  such  circiun- 
stances  is  a  course  that  would  hardly  be  tolerated  outside  biblical  criti- 
cism. 

A  recent  commentcuy  on  the  book  of  Judges  is  a  notable  example  of 
this  method  of  treatment.  A  professor  in  a  theological  seminary  which 
is  usually  considered  orthodox,  lately  acknowledged  that  to  htm  the 
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opening  chapters  of  Genesis  are  but  equivalent  to  a  sermon  preached  by 
some  earnest  man  from  the  text  **  God  is  greats"  The  accotmt  of  crea- 
tion is  but  a  fanciful  sketch  used  by  the  speaker  to  illustrate  his  theme. 
On  such  a  theory,  the  Professor  could  understand  how  those  chapters 
were  written.  He  could  imagine  himself  doing  it,  and  therefore  his  the- 
ory must  be  the  correct  one.  On  this  basis,  the  mark  given  Cain  was  but 
a  tribal  mark.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  Scripture  says,  "And  the - 
Lord  appointed  a  sign  for  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  smite  him  " 
(R.V.).  We  can  understand  how  Cain  would  have  the  tribal  mark;  and 
the  fact  that  everything  extraordinary  is  taken  out  of  the  story,  and 
there  is  little  need  of  mentioning  God  at  all,  need  not  trouble  us.  Many 
will  think  that  such  interpretation  brings  a  faint  glimmer  of  human 
light,  at  the  expense  of  the  light  of  God.  We  become  involved  in  a  seri- 
ous logical  fallacy.  It  may  be  true  that  certain  causes  will  produce  a 
certain  effect,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  the  only  causes 
that  will  do  so.  That  needs  to  be  proved.  A  cyclone  might  possibly 
tear  down  a  city  wall;  but  so  might  an  earthquake,  an  inundation,  the 
explosion  of  a  mine,  or  the  hand  of  God  with  no  other  aid.  The  custom 
of  having  tribal  marks  might  account  for  the  brand  of  Cain,  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  the  one  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.  was  not  the  direct  im- 
print of  the  hand  of  God.  The  h3rpothesis  of  a  sermon  on  the  text  *'  God 
is  great  *'  might  explain,  we  will  suppose  for  argument's  sake,  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Genesis.  They  might  also  have  been  written  by  revela- 
tion of  God;  and  since  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  former  theory,  except 
that  it  appears  more  reasonable  to  some  minds,  others  may  safely  rest  on 
the  biblical  word,  and  wait  for  proof  of  its  falsity. 

Never  was  there  greater  need  of  remembering  our  limitations.  The 
'  extent  of  human  knowledge  to-day  is  in  danger  of  making  us  forget  how 
little  we  know.  The  simplest  things  always  lie  in  part  beyond  our  vir- 
ion. Human  knowledge  cannot  explain  how  a  man  bends  his  finger; 
how  the  mind,  which  is  not  matter,  connects  with  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, which  are  not  mind,  and  causes  the  finger  to  bend.  Much  less  can 
we  explain  all  the  varying  connection  of  free-will  and  motive  in  the 
mind  of  man,  as  a  result  of  which  the  finger  does  or  does  not  move.  Soc- 
rates* precept,  *'  Know  thyself,"  is  excellent  as  a  mark  to  be  aimed  at, 
but  Jeremiah  wrote  with  the  accuracy  of  inspiration,  **The  heart  is  de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and  desperately  sick ;  who  can  know  it?"  and 
the  psalmist,  as  he  sought  after  righteousness,  was  compelled  to  cry  out, 
**  Who  can  discern  his  errors?  cleanse  thou  me  from  hidden  faults." 
How  then  can  we  tell  with  certainty  what  would  have  been  reasonable  and 
natural  thousands  of  years  in  the  past  ?  How  little  we  know  of  the  cir- 
cumstances !  With  all  our  supposed  knowledge  we  have  but  the  scanti- 
est outlines  of  the  setting  in  which  those  events  should  be  placed,  and 
we  are  groping  among  the  ruins  of  the  East  for  any  word  that  can  give 
us  more  information. 
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Again,  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  what  would  be  the  natural  course 
for  a  certain  man,  we  need  to  know  fully  the  personality  of  the  actor. 
Two  good  men  will  often  in  the  same  circumstances  act  quite  differently. 
It  was  equally  natural  for  I^uther  to  insist  on  the  literal  interpretation  of 
hoc  est  corpus  meuniy  and  for  Zwingli,  just  across  the  table,  to  plead  for  a 
larger  liberty.  All  the  previous  life  of  the  actor  and  his  inherited  tenden- 
cies ipust  be  considered;  and,  even  were  these  fully  known,  his  free-will 
brings  a  totally  unknown  quantity  into  the  problem.  '*  What  man  know- 
eth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him?" 
Whitefield  differed  from  Wesley,  and  Edwards  was  different  from  both. 
What  would  be  natural  to  Finney  might  be  very  unnatural  to  Nettleton. 
What  would  be  natural  to  the  Professor  quoted  above  might  be  very  un- 
natural to  the  writer  of  the  first  of  Genesis.  Moreover,  what  is  natural 
to  one  man  at  a  particular  time  is  often  unnatural  at  another  time.  Mr. 
Gladstone  began  his  public  life  a  Tory,  and  ended  it  a  Liberal;  he  be- 
longed to  the  established  church,  and  worked  against  that  church  in  Ire- 
land. Future  historians  will  be  driven  to  distraction  in  the  application 
of  the  historical  attitude  to  his  career.  This  method  of  treatment  easily 
passes  from  the  scientific  to  what  is  unscientific  in  the  extreme,  and  puts 
a  greater  strain  on  the  credulity  of  the  reader  than  does  the  biblical  nar- 
rative. 

Moreover,  this  course  rules  out  the  supernatural.  Once  God  begins  to 
act,  man  cannot  foretell  what  he  will  do,  nor  can  he,  thousands  of  years 
later,  say  what,  under  the  circumstances,  must  have  been  natural  for 
men  whom  God  was  directing.  Balaam,  left  to  himself,  would  probably 
have  cursed  Israel;  but  Balaam,  in  the  hand  of  God,  blesses  Israel  in- 
stead. Even  Balaam's  ass  breaks  over  the  natural  cotu-se  when  she  meets 
the  angel.  Israel,  alone,  would  have  treated  Jericho  in  one  manner, 
who  can  say  what?  Israel,  by  order  of  Jehovah,  acts  in  a  manner  which 
none  could  have  predicted.  **  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God  ?  " 
The  true  student  of  history  examines  the  attainable  facts,  but  must  often 
confess  that  his  knowledge  of  those  facts,  and  still  more  his  knowledge 
of  their  causes  and  reasons,  fails.  Who  can  fully  explain  all  the  varying 
motives  on  which  Napoleon  acted,  though  the  fairly  complete  record  of 
his  rise  and  fall  is  before  us  ?  Much  more  must  the  student  of  biblical 
history  be  humble.  It  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Word,  we  deal  with  certain  very  imperfectly  known 
quantities,  viz.,  the  earthly  circumstances,  the  disposition  and  will  of 
man,  and  the  infinite  plan  and  will  of  God.  It  is  beyond  question  proper 
to  gain  each  available  detail  of  the  historical  setting  of  any  event,  but  we 
may  easily  draw  too  rigid  conclusions  as  to  the  particular  form  and  color 
the  event  must  have  taken,  and  our  conclusions  are  especially  to  be  ques- 
tioned when  in  opposition  to  the  plain  statements  of  the  Book. 

A  theological  teacher  wrote  not  long  since,  *' Teach  your  people  that 
faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  assent  to  a  historical  or  scientific  statement, 
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.  .  .  and  warn  them  to  put  honor  on  their  reason,  which  is  the  noblest 
endowment  God  has  given  to  man."  A  truer  scholarship  would  hold 
that  faith  in  the  faithfulness  of  a  book  whose  veracity  is  so  well  estab- 
lished as  that  of  the  Bible  has  everything  to  do  with  assent  to  its  histor^ 
ical  statements,  until  better  proof  has  been  brought  against  them  than 
that  they  are  inconceivable  to  us.  The  eternity  of  God's  existence  is  in- 
conceivable to  us;  but  the  Bible  affirms  it,  and  it  is  probably  true.  We 
need  not  look  far  to  find  our  reason  sadly  failing.  How  many  times 
when  we  have  been  most  confident  have  we  found  our  judgment  to  be 
but  a  broken  reed  !  How  few  conditions  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  life  seem  really  to  lie  within  our  vision !  Until  trained  minds  can  see 
eye  to  eye  on  questions  of  Tariff,  Currency,  Home  Rule,  etc,  we  shall 
be  justified  in  following  the  command  ''Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding."  Kidd  has  well  said: 
*'  A  form  of  belief  from  which  the  ultra-rational  element  has  been  elim- 
inated, is,  it  would  appear,  no  longer  capable  of  exercising  the  functions 
of  a  religion."  We  may  use  our  reason,  but  trust  God  alone  to  guide  it, 
and  accept  many  a  statement  of  the  Bible  when  human  reason  would 
have  suggested  something  quite  different.  One  can  but  think  that  the 
trouble  with  many  theologians,  not  in  Germany  and  England  alone,  but 
in  our  own  land  as  well,  is  precisely  this  putting  honor  on  reason,  lead- 
ing to  intellectual  pride,  and  to  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  a  necessary 
qualification  for  biblical  study  is  such  humble  acknowledgment  of  human 
limitations  as  will  cause  the  student  to  wait  on  the  leading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A.  B.  Thomson. 

Medina,  O. 

**THE  EARLY  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEBREWS." 

Thk  thesis  of  Rev.  A.  E.  Whatham  in  the  present  number  of  the  BiB- 
WOTHKCA  Sacra,  is,  that  the  early  religion  of  the  Hebrews  vms  **  little, 
if  any,  removed  from  the  religion  of  those  people  by  whom  the  Hebrews 
were  surrounded."  The  exact  date  of  this  environment  is  not  indicated. 
The  discussion  of  the  point  covers  a  period  of  some  centuries,  antedating 
Abraham,  and  extending  far  beyond  Moses.  No  one  has  ever  clcdmed 
that  Abraham's  immediate  ancestors  and  neighbors  were  pure  monothe- 
ists.  Abraham  appears  in  the  record  as  a  reformer,  and  as  moved  in  his 
migration  by  a  pirrely  religious  impulse.  He  was  a  separatist.  This, 
the  author  calls  in  question,  and  quotes  Davidson  as  higher  authority 
than  Genesis !  It  is  admitted  that  the  record  has  an  unmistakable  mono- 
theistic stamp,  but  then  we  are  told  that  the  pictures  in  Genesis  are  an 
*'  artificial  elaboration,"  dating  from  the  prophetic  period.  What  Abra- 
ham's religious  conceptions  were,  no  one  can  tell,  because  the  subsequent 
chronicler  paints  the  assumed  father  of  the  race  as  he  thmks  he  should 
have  been !  This  is  naive.  The  simplicity  is  amaxing.  The  only  tiou- 
l^e  is,  that,  with  such  an  estimate  of  the  sources  of  infcMination,  it  is  ia- 
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conceivable  tliat  the  author  did  not  go  much  farther,  and  resolve  the  en- 
tire record  into  a  myth.  It  is  a  purely  arbitrary  criticism  which  pre- 
serves an  Abraham,  and  then  denies  him  to  be  what  he  is  represented  to 
be;  or  which  concedes  Abraham  and  Moses  to  have  been  real  persons, 
and  then  resolves  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons  into  personifications. 

But  the  author  is  caught  in  the  same  net  with  the  traditionalists, — who 
simply  read  the  record  as  it  stands,  and  do  not  regard  Davidson  and 
Wellhausen  as  higher  authorities.  The  author  grants  that  Abraham  was 
a  ^^pure  henotheist,"  while  his  neighbors  were  only  ''partial''  henothe- 
ists;  and  that  Moses  gave  to  henotheism  an  exclusive  and  abiding  form 
and  authority.  The  Decalogue,  universally  admitted,  in  the  form  of  the 
Ten  Words,  to  be  of  Mosaic  origin,  admits  of  no  other  conclusion. .  It  is 
intensely  and  emphatically  a  law-code  of  spiritual  and  ethical  monothe- 
ism, as  it  stands;  and  the  author's  assumption  that  Moses  was  only  a  pro- 
nounced henotheist  can  be  made  out  only  by  dissecting  and  mutilating 
the  Decalogue  itself.  This  many  critics  do;  but  it  only  shows  to  what 
dire  straits  criticism  is  forced.  The  whole  record,  in  every  fiber  of  it, 
must  be  torn  to  pieces,  to  make  the  author's  position  good.  And  what 
does  he  gain  ?  Nothing.  He  gets  rid  of  monotheism  as  the  religion  of 
Abraham  and  Moses,  only  to  make  them  the  prophets  of  a  peculiar  heno- 
theism, which  they  shared  with  none  others,  and  which  drove  the  na- 
tion at  last  into  absolute  monotheism.  The  ''partial'*  henotheism  of 
cognate  peoples,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  did  not  issue  in  such  a  re- 
sult. Their  pol3rtheism  and  idolatry  became  more  pronounced  and 
cruel.  And  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  all  grew  from  one  and  the  same 
root !  The  author  must  write  another  article  to  show  to  whom  Abraham 
and  Moses  were  indebted  for  a  henotheism  which  developed  into  mono- 
theism. That  crucial  question  he  does  not  so  much  as  touch,  and  in  this 
peculiarity  of  the  primitive  Hebrew  henotheism  lies  the  evidence  of  some 
form  of  Divine  revelation.  It  might  as  well  be  called  monotheism,  for 
monotheism  it  was  in  its  outcome;  and  grapes  do  not  grow  upon  bram- 
ble-bushes. The  author's  handling  of  the  sources  is  purely  arbitrary, 
discrediting  them  from  core  to  circtunference;  and  his  admissions  are 
such  that  his  logic  is  as  amazing  as  his  criticism  is  subversive.  If  his  ar- 
ticle is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  modern  school  of  critics, 
remove  the  perplexities  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  new  guides  will  never 
lead  us  out  of  the  woods.  The  record  as  it  stands  is  fairly  intelligible 
and  consistent;  the  revised  version  of  it,  with  all  its  ingenuity,  is  unintel- 
ligible, because  it  lacks  both  historical  clearness  and  logical  unity. 

A.  J.  F.  Behrbnds. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

THE  PASSING  OF  SILVER. 

The  bottom  fact  in  the  currency  question  is  that  the  people  do  not 
want  silver  except  for  subsidiary  purposes.  After  all  our  agitation  for 
twenty  years,  we  have  not  forced  and  kept  in  circulation  in  silver  dollars 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  our  fractional  cmrency.  The  Bland  bill 
was  enacted  in  1878.  In  only  five  of  the  years  since  that  date  have  the 
silver  dollars  in  circulation  equaled  the  fractional  currency  in  sum.  In 
round  ntmibers  the  table  for  those  five  years  stands  as  follows: — 

Silver  Dollars.  Fractional  Currency. 

1886 52,000,000  46,000,000 

1887 55,000,000  48,000,000 

1888 55,000,000  .         50,000,000 

1889 54,000,000  51,000,000 

1890 56,000,000  54,000,000 

In  1 891  the  fractional  currency  began  to  run  ahead  of  the  silver  dollars 
till,  in  1896,  it  exceeded  the  circulation  of  the  silver  dollars  not  far  from 
|io,ooo,ooo  in  value.  That  tells  the  tale  of  the  use  that  the  people  want 
to  make  of  silver  dollars,  and  all  the  use  they  will  make  of  them  as  such. 
After  all  our  talk  about  the  crime  of  1873,  it  appears  that  if  we  had 
doubled  the  circulation  of  the  fractional  currency  we  should  have  filled 
all  the  demand  there  has  been  for.  silver.  There  has  been  no  great  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  the  silver  dollar.  Two  half-dollars  would  have  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  the  silver  dollar  as  well.  All  the  people  want  of 
silver  is  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  small  transactions  between  a  nickel  and  a 
one-dollar  or  five-dollar  bill  or  the  five-dollar  gold-piece.  Common  ob- 
servation shows  that  this  must  be  true.  Five  dollars  is  the  limit  of  sil- 
ver that  a  man  will  carry  in  his  pocket.  Woman,  generally,  has  no 
pocket,  and  makes  a  wry  face  if  she  has  to  crowd  even  one  silver  dollar 
into  the  small  purse  she  carries  in  her  hand.  Even  in  Colorado,  where 
the  bankers  have  been  largely  for  Bryan,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
would  dare  to  cash  a  ten-dollar  check  with  silver,  without  asking  the 
creditor  presenting  the  check  if  he  will  take  silver.  We  talk  a  great  deal 
about  silver  as  money  of  ultimate  redemption;  just  what  the  people  are 
afraid  of  is  that  they  will  have  to  take  silver  as  money  of  ultimate  re- 
demption. 
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Here  is  another  principle  that  should  be  kept  in  mind — when  two  ride 
a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.  The  advocates  of  free  coinage  proceed 
on  the  supposition,  that,  at  16  to  i,  silver  and  gold  would  appear  side  by 
side  in  business.  But  in  practice  they  do  not  do  this,  and  they  cannot 
be  made  to  do  it.  Sixteen  to  one  is  a  tremendous  discount  to  begin  with, 
and  that  discount  shadows  silver  all  through  business.  Let  a  check  be 
drawn  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  how  often  will  a  man  pick  up  fifteen  silver 
dollars  in  preference  to  three  gold  fives  or  bills  for  the  fifteen  dollars  ? 
It  will  be  done  sometimes;  but,  how  often  ?  The  statistics  of  business 
seem  to  show  that  it  may  be  done  somewhere  from  i  time  in  10  to  i  in  60. 

This  brings  to  view  an  element  that  has  not  had  sufficient  attention. 
The  16  does  not  ride  side  by  side  with  the  i  in  business.  Aside  from  any 
drop  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  16,  it  lags  fearfully  behind,  in  use, 
in  the  practice  of  the  people.  We  have  sfeen  that  the  business  of  the 
country  is  saturated  with  about  150,000,000  of  silver.  But  the  gold  in 
circulation  is  probably  more  than  ten  times  that  sum.  The  bank  hold- 
ings show  the  same  fact.  They  average  somewhere  from  8  to  60  times  as 
much  gold  as  silver.  Why  ?  If  people  took  silver  at  16  to  i  indifferently 
with  gold,  the  banks  would  keep  it  indifferently  with  gold.  But  they  do 
not  do  it. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  shuts  up  at  night  with  about  40 
dollars  in  gold  to  i  of  silver  in  its  vaults. 

The  banks  of  Milwaukee  in  October,  1896,  held  |2,ooo,ooo  in  gold  and 
36,000  silver  dollars,  i.e.  i  in  silver  to  55  in  gold. 

Banks  outside  of  Milwaukee  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  held  $16,000,000 
in  gold  and  |ioo,ooo  in  silver,  i  in  silver  to  16  in  gold. 

In  Illinois  outside  of  Chicago  the  national  banks  showed  nearly  $3,000,- 
000  gold  to  250,000  silver  dollars,  which  is  again  i  silver  to  16  in  gold. 

The  national  banks  of  Iowa  outside  of  Des  Moines  held  in  gold  |i,5oo,- 
000  and  in  silver  |i6o,ooo,  9  in  gold  to  i  in  silver. 

An  estimate  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  gave  38  in  gold  to  i 
in  silver.  Yet  the  president  of  that  bank  is  an  advocate  of  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i.  Why  does  he  not  keep  his  silver 
neck  and  neck  in  amount  of  value  with  his  gold,  and  pay  it  indifferently 
over  his  counter  ?  Simply  because  neither  he  nor  his  customers  want  it 
half  and  half  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i.  The  people  of  Colorado  have  no  use 
for  it  at  even  terms  on  that  ratio.  There  is  something  said  somewhere 
ab6ut  people  who  '*bind  heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and 
lay  them  on  men's  shoulders;  but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them 
with  one  of  their  fingers." 

But  there  is  no  need  of  further  particularization.  For  a  smnmary  we 
may  take  the  report  of  a  part  of  the  national  and  other  banks  to  the 
United  States  Comptroller  in  July,  1896.  Gold,  $154,000,000;  silver,  $8,- 
000,000.  That  gives  16  gold  to  i  silver.  That  exhibits  an  average  over 
the  nation.    That  shows  16  to  i  with  a  new  face.  It  shows  that  16  ounces 
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of  silver  in  practice  are  not  equal  to  an  ounce  of  gold — that  in  use  the 
silver  lags  behind  the  gold  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  16. 

The  banks  in  this  matter  are  but  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
They  carry  all  the  silver  the  people  want  to  handle.  If  the  people  want- 
ed more,  they  would  carry  more  to  meet  the  demand. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  **  struck  down  half  the  money  of  ultimate 
redemption.**  Silver  is  good  money  for  ultimate  redemption  to-day. 
But  instead  of  being  held  half  and  half  with  gold  it  is  held  at  best  only 
in  one-sixteenth  amount  with  gold.  The  tendency  in  the  centers  of 
business  is  against  that  ratio— being  in  some  cases  only  one-fortieth  to 
one-sixtieth  in  amount.  This  simply  shows  that  the  business  of  this 
country  is  practically  done  with  but  slight  regard  to  silver  as  money  of 
ultimate  redemption. 

Of  course  the  question  comes  up,  whether,  with  free  coinage  and  legal 
tender,  we  could  not  alter  this  condition.  The  answer  would  seem  to  be 
plainly,  NO.  We  have  a  stack  of  nearly  |5oo,ooo,ooo  in  silver  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  promised  to  pay  express 
charge  to  any  one  who  will  surrender  certificates  for  $500.  All  this  op- 
portunity has  put  only  50,000,000  of  silver  dollars  as  silver  dollars  into 
actual  use.  No  matter  how  we  draw  platforms  and  hurrah  for  free  coin- 
age, the  people  do  not  want  to  handle  silver. 

Legal  tender  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  business  as  the  sherifiTs 
office  does  to  the  general  run  of  commerce.  In  fact,  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  legal  tender  was  not  meant 
to  force  a  currency  on  the  people,  but  to  prevent  that  which  was  not  cur- 
rency from  being  forced  on  the  people.  Its  main  value  in  practice  is  to 
stop  lawsuits.  From  colonial  times  down,  legal  tender  has  never  saved 
anything  as  money  that  could  not  run  alone.  What  the  people  ask  for 
is  not  legal  tender,  but  currency y  something  that  does  not  savor  of  a  writ 
of  law,  but  something  which  represents  a  commonly  recognized  desire. 
According  to  the  facts  above  set  forth,  silver  does  not  meet  this  common- 
ly recognized  desire  in  business,  only  in  small  degree  and  in  light  trans- 
actioDS. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  force  of  legal  tender  to  crowd  silver 
up  to  an  equality  with  gold  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  business  transac- 
tions, we  shall  be  likely  to  make  it  slump  still  further  down  the  scale,  in 
its  ratio  of  use  with  gold.  One  may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  no  one 
can  make  him  drink,  and  legal  tender  does  not  even  to-day  make' the 
people  want  to  use  silver  except  in  very  limited  quantity. 

The  next  logical  step  in  forcing  silver  on  the  people  would  appear  to  be 
to  take  away  the  legal-tender  quality  from  every  other  form  of  money. 
The  result  would  probably  be  that  silver  would  only  be  used  in  l^;al-ten- 
der  cases,  i.e.  in  lawsuits  actual  or  prospective.  The  days  of  silver  at 
any  ratio  as  an  equal  with  gold  in  the  commerce  of  civilization  are  passed. 
Silver  at  the  ratio  of  30  to  i  with  gold  would,  in  practice,  be  worse  prob- 
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ably  than  it  is  now.  People  do  not  want  to  be  loaded  with  silver  now; 
and  if  it  were  made  twice  as  heavy,  it  might  be  made  only  one-fourth  as 
desirable.  But  we  float  the  certificates,  the  representatives  of  the  silver. 
Yes;  but  onght  not  what  is  behind  a  certificate  to  be  estimated  as  of  full 
commercial  value  ?  Do  the  people  who  use  only  50,000,000  of  silver  dol- 
lars want  ten  times  that  amount  tumbled  on  them  from  the  pile  in  Wash- 
ington ?  The  pile  would  probably  shrink  half  its  value  the  moment  the 
proposition  was  made.  Of  course  when  the  use  of  the  silver  dollar  is 
compared  with  that  of  all  forms  of  our  currency,  the  outlook  for  the  sil- 
ver is  very  much  worse.  Of  the  bank  clearings  of  a  day  amounting  to 
$333,000,000,  silver  discharged  the  duty  of  one-four-hundredth  of  one 
percent. 

There  is  a  limit  to  safety  in  the  use  of  the  silver  certificate.  It  passes 
current  now  simply  because  the  United  States  guarantees  it  as  money. 
When  the  silver  certificate  stands  on  silver  alone,  it  will  be  wprth  what 
the  silver  is.  A  dollar  per  head  is  probably  the  extreme  limit  to  which 
the  circulation  of  silver  dollars  can  be  forced,  in  the  business  of  this 
country,  for  an  indefinite  period  to  come. 

International  agreements  with  regard  to  the  use  of  silver  are  likely  to 
be  as  forceful  as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet.  People  will  not  take 
what  they  do  not  want  to  accommodate  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Teller,  in  an  address  to  the  melancholy,  motley  crew — Falstafif's 

regiment — by  whom  he  was  reelected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  said 

that  the  disuse  of  silver  argued  retrogression.    The  most  of  the  business 

of  China  is  done  with  brass.     Perhaps  it  is  retrogression  that  we  have 

discarded  brass  as  money  of  ultimate  redemption.    Mr.  Teller  would  like 

to  have  us  drive  five-hoofed  Eohips  in  our  commercial  exchanges.    The 

present  attempt  to  force  the  use  of  silver  upon  the  people  is  to  bunt 

against  the  impossible.    The  solemn  earnestness  of  the  advocates  of  this 

course  would  make  the  gods  guffaw  if  it  were  not  so  pathetic. 

C.  Cavkrno. 
BoULDBR,  Colo. 

THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cavbrno,  who  writes  on  the  silver  question  from  Colorado, 
has  a  place  in  this  issue  because  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  one  of  the 
pall-bearers  at  the  burial  of  the  silver  question.  We  print  his  article 
from  the  home  of  silver  as  a  sort  of  fimeral  oration,  for  Colorado  is  no 
longer  weeping  over  the  crime  of  1873.  A  bountiful  harvest;  a  renewed 
impetus  in  the  production  of  gold;  an  overflowing  national  treasury;  the 
return  of  over  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  New  York  banks 
alone  from  the  stockings  at  home  and  from  the  foreign  markets, — all 
these  momenfous  facts  made  the  Bankers'  Convention,  that  was  held  in 
Denver,  not  one  of  bitterness  and  differences,  but  one  of  harmony  and 
good-feeling,  where  sectionalism  was  as  completely  forgotten  as  it  now 
is  between  North  and  South.    Whecit  and  silver  have  parted  compcmj, 
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for  they  never  were  the  Siamese  twins  that  Coin  Harvey  would  have  the 
country  believe.  Any  political  party  that  thrives  on  hard  times,  calami- 
ties, droughts,  famines,  pestilences,  or  any  unforeseen  or  unavoidable 
calamity  is  not  a  party  to  be  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  government,  for 
it  resembles  too  dosely  the  parasite.  It  makes  friends  as  Absalom  did 
by  standing  where  he  could  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  for  his  own 
selfish  ends. 

The  markets  must  dominate  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
same  as  in  oats  and  iron,  and  the  only  advantage  that  silver  could  possi- 
bly have  gained  from  the  attempt  to  use  it  as  a  unit  of  measure  in  place 
of  gold  was  in  the  increased  use  of  it-as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  report 
of  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  on  the  closing  of  the  India  mint  is  a  finality 
as  to  England's  attitude  on  bimetallism.  He  clearly  showed  that  a  dou- 
ble standard  or  an  arbitrary  fixity  of  values,  except  as  the  credit  of  the 
government  was  inserted  as  the  variable,  was  unscientific  and  absurd. 
When  the  National  treasury  held  only  $40,000,000  of  gold,  and  the  bank- 
ers of  New  York  stood  ready  to  drain  it  of  even  that  by  presenting  at  the 
front  door  gold  certificates,  and  then  loaning  it  back  to  the  government 
for  bonds  bought  at  a  big  profit,  the  people  had  some  reason  to  view  with 
alarm  the  gold  and  silver  question.  But  now  over  $200,000,000  is  in  the 
treasury,  mortgages  are  being  paid  off,  the  country  is  again  becoming 
prosperous,  and  the  silver  question  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  a  live  issue. 

Z.  S.  H. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  NATIONAL  GREATNESS. 

One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
has  been  an  immeasurable  increase  of  the  intensity  of  America's  con- 
sciousness of  her  great  mission  in  the  world.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
during  the  Civil  War  prepared  the  way  for  a  perfect  national  unification 
which  has  now  become  real.  Northern  soldiers  and  Southern  soldiers 
have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder;  Confederate  generals  have  joined  with 
Union  generals  in  directing  the  same  great  military  operations.  Regi- 
ments of  negro  soldiers  have  won  lasting  renown  in  the  eyes  of  the  white 
regiments  who  were  facing  death  beside  them.  The  rapid  organization 
of  an  army  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  with  the 
readiness  of  many  times  that  niunber  to  swell  the  ranks,  has  demonstrat- 
ed anew  the  strength  of  the  National  patriotism.  The  marvelous  disci- 
pline and  effectiveness  of  the  navy  has  fairly  startled  the  world;  while 
the  high  character  of  the  personnel  both  of  the  officers  and  of  the  men 
in  all  departments  of  our  miltary  service  ushers  in  a  new  era  in  modem 
warfare.  To  a  remarkable  extent  the  officers  both  of  the  navy  and  the 
army  are  men  of  positive  Christian  character;  while  the  Recruits  have 
come  from  the  most  intelligent  and  prosperous  classes,  representing  in 
an  unusual  degree  the  colleges,  the  high  schools,  the  Sabbath-schools, 
and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  the  country. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  also,  that  the  purposes  of  the  war  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  philanthropic  and  Christian.  The  heart  of  the  nation  was 
touched  by  the  wide-spread  evils,  both  moral  and  physical,  which  had  be- 
come chronic  under  Spanish  dominion  in  Cuba.  McKinley  voiced  the 
heart  of  the  nation  when  he  announced  that  the  continued  existence  of 
such  evils  in  close  proximity  to  our  shores  had  become  **  intolerable." 
Nor  can  there  be  little  doubt  that  the  conviction  of  the  people,  that 
these  evils  were  without  remedy  under  Spanish  rule,  was  correct.  The 
people  of  Cuba  were  bearing  the  burdens  of  centuries  of  misrule  incident 
to  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  An  enormous  debt  was  saddled  upon 
all  the  industries  of  the  island,  with  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  increase 
upon  the  resubjugation  of  the  insurgents.  The  taxes  were  largely  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  adventurers,  and  not  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  coimtry,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  the 
people;  while  the  means  of  remedying  this  condition  of  things  were 
carefully  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  native  population.  The  contrast 
between  a  people  thus  situated  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  carefully  guarded  political  rights,  is  inexpressibly  great. 

In  vain  did  the  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price  maintain  that  we  were 
not  responsible  for  the  ills  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  deliverance  of  her  peo- 
ple was  none  of  our  business.  With  the  present  extension  of  the  means 
of  public  knowledge,  and  the  recent  quickening  of  public  sympathy  for 
all  classes  of  sufferers,  it  was  impossible,  and  would  have  been  unchris- 
tian, to  repress  the  rising  interest  in  the  deliverance  of  these  unfortunate 
people.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  collections  which  poured  in  for  the 
ph3rsical  relief  of  the  Cubans  before  the  declaration  of  war  came  largely 
from  the  poor  people  of  the  country.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  permitted 
to  look  in  upon  some  hundreds  of  girls,  in  humble  circtmistances,  en- 
gaged in  a  most  monotonous  department  of  work  in  a  factory,  and  receiv- 
ing very  moderate  wages.  I  was  surprised,  soon  after,  to  learn  that,  in 
the  contributions  in  that  city  taken  for  Cuban  relief,  these  girls  furnished 
one  of  the  most  considerable  sums.  This  was  perhaps  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  of  Dutch  descent,  and  belonged  to  families  in 
which  the  traditions  of  Spain's  horrible  efforts  to  suppress  the  freedom 
of  their  native  land  were  still  a  power  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
past  efforts  of  Spain  to  repress  the  liberties  of  Holland  are  indeed  now 
but  her  misfortune,  but  the  continuance  of  similar  efforts  over  other  peo- 
ple at  the  present  time  is  a  crime  which  cannot  be  condoned.  By  resist- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
cry  of  the  masses  for  proper  recognition,  Spain  is  sinning  away  her  day 
of  grace. 

With  all  their  faults,  the  institutions  of  America  are  .the  hope  of  the 
world.  The  experiment  is  here  being  successfully  tried  of  a  government 
**  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  The  present  war  is 
strikingly  illustrating  the  advantages  of  such  a  government.    Never  be- 
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fore  in  the  history  of  the  world  has ,  there  been  manifest  snch  an  ardent 
desire,  upon  the  part  of  all  classes  of  a  nation,  to  maintain  its  honor,  and 
give  efficiency  to  its  administration,  as  was  apparent  in  the  United  States 
in  the  Spanish  war.  Almost  immediately  after  having  passed  through 
one  of  the  bitterest  of  all  political  controversies  over  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  nation  has  shown  itself  a  unit  in  the  conduct  of  a  foreign 
war.  Immense  sums  of  money  have  been  voted  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  The  responsibility  of  universal  suffrage  has  really  given  the  dig- 
nity of  rulership  to  every  unit  of  the  republic.  In  no  fignrative  sense 
each  voter  in  the  United  States  is  a  royal  personage,  and  in  defending 
his  nation's  honor  he  has  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he  is  defending  his 
own.  The  **  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple **  is  not  only  not  to  perish  from  the  earth,  but  is  too  good  to  be  limit- 
ed to  any  one  nation.  A  century's  experience  in  free  schools,  free 
churches,  free  speech,  and  free  suffrage,  has  demonstrated  the  superiot 
value  of  the  political  institutions  that  rest  upon  them  and  protect  them. 

The  time  had  come  when  the  nation  most  fully  incorporating  these 
principles  of  liberty  should  have  its  due  weight  in  the  world.  It  was  im- 
possible in  the  nature  of  things  that  we  should  much  longer  stand  aloof 
from  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  live  an  isolated  national  life.  It  was 
not  only  humiliating,  but  a  criminal  evasion  of  responsibility,  that  the 
foreign  ambassadors  of  the  United  States  should  be  so  lacking  in  influ- 
ence as  they  have  been  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  does  not  accord  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  the  representative  of 
the  United  States,  with  her  seventy  millions  of  lo3ral  people,  should  be 
snubbed  and  utterly  disregarded  when  he  has  requested  the  unspeakable 
Turk  to  regard  the  treaty  rights  of  our  citizens  who  have  been  plundered 
while  in  ptu-suance  of  their  lawful  and  peaceable  avocations  in  Turkish 
territory.  A  nation  as  great  as  the  United  States  should  make  the  weight 
of  her  influence  felt  throughout  the  world,  all  the  more  because  her  aims 
are  so  high  and  her  institutions  so  worthy  of  imitation.  The  manner  in 
which,  among  other  things,  our  missionaries  in  the  Caroline  Islands 
were  plundered  by  Spanish  authorities,  and  all  restitution  n^lected,  is 
not  only  aggravating,  but  a  blot  upon  the  honor  of  the  nation  that 
permits  it,  and  a  rank  injustice  that  ought  not  to  be  endured. 

There  is  not  only  a  false,  but  a  true,  national  glory,  which  is  of  the 
highest  value  to  all  concerned.  The  glory  of  a  nation,  like  the  glory  of 
God,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  The  glory  of  God  is  the  true 
expression  of  all  his  attributes.  To  be  fully  appreciated,  and  properly 
influential  with  his  creatures,  God  must  be  adequately  known.  The  glory 
of  God  is  thus,  while  not  an  ultimate  good,  the  highest  proximate  good 
in  the  universe.  The  full-orbed  revelation  of  the  ineffable  attributes  of 
the  Creator  is  the  most  effective  means  of  promoting  all  the  highest 
forms  of  sentient  good.  It  is  thus  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  army  and  navy  by  the  alacrity  with  which 
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they  have  enlisted,  by  the  promptness  with  which  they  have  submitted 
to  discipline,  by  the  fearlessness  with  which  they  have  faced  death  upon 
the  battle-field,  have  revealed  to  the  world  the  beneficent  effects  of  our 
mild  home  rule  and  the  irresistible  power  of  a  free  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple. Henceforth,  when  our  ambassador  speaks,  the  Tmrk  will  listen, 
and  the  Spaniard  will  give  attention.  The  reproach  that  our  civil  and 
religious  liberty  have  destroyed  true  patriotism,  and  reduced  the  people 
of  the  nation  to  the  level  of  money-getters  and  pleasure-seekers,  will  no 
longer  be  heard.  It  was  high  time  that  the  corrupt  governments  of  Eu- 
rope were  taught  to  respect  our  great  Republic.  Else  they  might  soon 
have  attempted  to  carve  up  America  as  they  have  already  carved  up  Af- 
rica, and  are  attempting  to  divide  among  them  for  plunder  the  three 
hundred  million  ignorant  and  unpatriotic  citizens  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

But  this  new  consciousness  of  power  developed  to  such  intensity  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  brings  with  it  added  responsibilities.  As  never 
before,  the  Christian  citizens  of  the  nation  need  to  be  alert  in  their  ef- 
forts to  purge  our  form  of  government  from  the  parasitic  evils  which 
thrive  upon  the  very  virtues  of  our  system.  Freedom  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  license;  personal  liberty  must  not  be  interpreted  as  giving 
to  the  powerful  liberty  to  plunder  the  weak.  A  nation  cannot  rise 
higher  tiian  the  sum  of  its  individuals;  therefore  all  those  agencies  which 
have  been  so  effectually  employed  in  the  past  to  enlighten  the  minds  and 
regenerate  the  hearts  of  the  people  must  be  employed  with  redoubled 
diligence.  Our  nation  has  been  made  great,  not  by  any  single  outside 
agency,  but  by  the  cooperation  of  inntmierable  individual  forces.  With 
us  has  been  illustrated,  as  never  before,  the  assertion  of  the  Saviour  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  the  leaven  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal 
until  the  whole  was  leavened.  The  results  already  visible  are  calctdated 
to  inspire  hope,  and  to  encourage  renewed  efforts  along  all  the  lines  of 
Christian  activity  which  are  open  to  every  man  in  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

It  is  beyond  our  purpose,  at  the  present  time,  to  discuss  the  details  of 
administration  through  which  the  objects  of  the  war  are  to  be  attained. 
The  duties  devolving  upon  the  United  States  are  essentially  new.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  conditions,  the  wisdom  of  our  states- 
men and  the  integrity  of  our  administrative  officers  will  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  No  greater  calamity  to  all  parties  could  occur  than  for  the 
United  States  to  come  into  control  of  colonial  possessions  which  should 
be  exploited  by  adventurers  for  the  profit  that  could  be  obtained  from 
them.  This  was  the  curse  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  its  great- 
est expansion,  and  is  the  root  of  the  specific  evils  from  which  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  free  neighboring  Spanish  colonies.  The  history  of  our  own 
Indian  policy  shows  that  we  are  not  free  from  the  danger  of  similar  temp- 
tations. No  doubt  the  pressure  to  reimburse  ourselves  in  some  way  for 
the  great  expenses  of  the  war  will  be  strong;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
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unfortunate  than  that  this  war  should  end  in  the  mere  shifting  of  admin- 
istrations having  the  same  objects  in  view.  America  attempting  to  ex- 
act tribute  from  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  a 
poor  substitute  for  Spain  in  the  same  position.  The  moral  elements  of 
the  nation  which  defined  the  original  objects  of  the  war  will  need  to  be 
called  into  redoubled  activity  to  keep  these  high  principles  before  the 
cotmtry»  and  to  remind  our  administrative  officers  of  the  solemn  pledges 
made  to  the  world  upon  engaging  in  the  contest.  G.  F.  w. 

THE  WAR  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

That  the  war  with  Spain  had  its  origin  in  an  enlightened  public  con- 
science that  was  awakened  to  wrath  by  the  sight  of  the  suffering  of  an 
oppressed  people,  and  aroused  to  indignation  by  the  cruelty,  injustice, 
and  treachery  of  Spain,  no  intelligent  citizen  will  deny.  Territorial  ac- 
quisition was  not  a  motive  of  action,  nor  was  the  lust  for  power  or  money 
a  moving  force  with  the  American  people.  Hence  the  war  has  awakened 
the  public  conscience,  not  seared  it';  the  highest  national  ideals  have  not 
been  lowered  bv  the  conquest,  but  stand  out  in  clearer  light,  and  the  true 
American  spirit  and  characteristics  of  courage,  sincerity,  loyalty  to  just 
and  humane  principles,  and  magnanimity  to  a  fallen  and  humiliated  foe 
are  recognized  as  never  before  by  all  foreign  nations.  Not  only  have  the 
American  warships  destroyed  the  Spanish  navy,  but  the  ideals  and  mo- 
tives that  for  two  himdred  years  have  characterized  Spanish  statecraft 
have  received  some  severe  shocks. 

The  result  is  a  profound  and  healthy  respect  not  alone  for  American 
seamen  and  soldiers,  but  for  American  ideas  of  liberty  and  the  right  use 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  nation.  This  must  result  in  a  warmer 
welcome  to  American  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  dis- 
sipating of  prejudices  that  have  been  keenly  felt  by  many  a  worker  in 
foreign  fields.  Gunpowder  that  is  expended  in  a  righteous  cause  may  be, 
therefore,  a  divine  forerunner  of  missionary  work.  We  venture  the 
opinion  that  even  in  Spain  the  American,  missionary  will  speak  with 
more  authority  and  to  a  more  appreciative  audience  than  ever  before.  If 
this  shall  be  one  of  the  beneficent  results  from  a  righteous  war  that  was 
not  for  conquest,  the  cost  of  it  is  unimportant.  z.  s.  H. 

VITAL  QUESTIONS. 

SociAi«  reformers  and  the  students  of  social  questions  have  lost,  tem- 
porarily, some  of  their  interest  in  sociology  as  the  art  of  social  control, 
owing  to  the  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Like  the  silver 
question,  it  is  temporarily  obscured. 

If  it  was  necessary,  from  a  htmiane  point  of  view,  to  wage  war  against 
a  foreign  nation  in  behalf  of  a  suffering  people,  as  soon  as  the  issues  of 
the  war  have  all  been  settled  amicably,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Amer- 
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ican  people  to  turn  their  attention  with  renewed  interest  and  determina- 
tion to  the  organized  and  cruel  trusts  that,  with  a  treachery  that  is  worse 
than  Spain's  and  a  spirit  of  economic  ill-will  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  are  waging  a  relentless  war  on  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  on  the  basic  principles  of  this  fair  Republic.  The  equilibri- 
um of  Ernrope  may  be  maintained  without  our  counsel  or  assistance,  but 
the  equilibrium  of  forces  within  our  nation  can  never  be  maintained  with 
the  injustice,  the  tyranny,  the  inequality,  the  essential  hatred,  that  ani- 
mates and  controls  trusts  and  monopolies  as  a  ruling  factor  in  commer- 
cial life  and  in  the  marts  of  trade  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  conscience  of  the  people  has  really  been  awakened  by  the  war 
to  the  degree  that  injustice  and  cruelty  arouse  the  national  indignation 
and  wrath,  then,  let  its  fruitage  be  seen  within  our  own  borders  by  a  de- 
termined resistance  to  the  encroachment  of  organized  capital  and  organ- 
ized labor.  These  are  the  enemies  within  our  borders  that  need  subdu- 
ing more  than  any  foreign  foe. 

The  issue  of  the  next  political  campaign  may  be  imperialism  or  terri- 
torial acquisition;  it  may  be  that  the  silver  question  or  the  battle  of  the 
standards  must  be  fought  over  again;  a  foreign  alliance  may  project  it- 
self into  our  local  issues.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the  questions  of  liberty, 
of  equality,  of  brotherhood,  must  come  before  the  people  for  a  hearing  at 
the  polls;  for  the  violations  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  equality,  and  brother- 
hood are  the  greatest  facts  of  to-day  and  most  far-reaching  in  their  eco- 
nomic results. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NEW 
YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

A  PAPER  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipsicker,  of  New 
York  City,  at  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  Saratoga,  giv- 
ing a  most  gratifying  account  of  the  progress  of  this  movement  akin  to 
**  University  Extension.'*  To  give  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  scheme  appeared  some  nine 
years  ago  in  the  New  York  Worlds  proposing  that  the  school  buildings 
be  utilized  in  the  evening  for  lectm-es.  Authority  was  procured  from  the 
legislatmre  of  the  State,  and  money  for  the  expense  was  voted  from  its 
school  funds  by  the  city.  Eight  years  ago  the  lectures  were  started  in  a 
small  way.  Under  Dr.  Leipsicker's  management,  the  plain  has  enlarged 
year  by  year,  and  the  interest  increased,  until  last  year  lectures  were 
given  in  forty-one  localities  ii)  the  city.  The  number  of  lecturers  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  of  lectures  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  They  were  attended  by  more  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand people.  Most  of  the  lectures  were  in  courses  of  from  four  to  ten. 
They  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics;  as,  Electricity  (in  more  than  one 
course),  American  Geography,  American  History,  and  Literature  (in  sev- 
eral courses),  Astronomy,  First  Aid  in  Injury,  Civilization,  Music,  Munici- 
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pal  Government,  Travels,  and  others.  About  one-third  were  illustrated 
with  the  stereopticon.  With  each  a  bibliographical  syllabus  was  distrib- 
uted, and  at  many  of  the  lectures  books  had  been  procured  from  the  var- 
ious free  libraries  which  were  loaned  from  the  -platform  after  the  lecture 
to  those  most  interested.  And  it  is  important  to  remark  Mr.  Leipsicker's 
assurance  that  all  these  books  were  duly  returned. 

Most  of  those  who  attended  were  adults,  many  of  them  old  people,  and 
a  good  proportion  women.  What  are  considered  the  worst  parts  of  the 
city  were  not  passed  by  in  the  plans,  and  some  of  the  most  satisfactory 
audiences  were  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  which  is  known  as  '*  Hell's 
Kitchen.*' 

The  lecturers  have  been  given  uniformly  the  nominal  fee  of  ten  dollars. 
Sometimes  halls  were  rented,  but  usually  the  place  was  the  lai^  room 
of  the  school-house.  About  half  the  expense  was  in  advertising  in  the 
penny  papers  and  by  circulars  sent  to  every  family  by  the  school  chil- 
dren. The  total  cost  last  year  was  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  city  will  next  jrear  expend  a  hundred  thousand  in  the 
same  method  of  at  once  entertaining  and  educating  the  masses.  There 
has  been  no  difficulty  so  far  in  finding  lecturers  willing  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic, and  able  to  maintain  a  high  ideal  while  attracting  the  people.  This 
successful  movement  in  New  York  ought  to  be  rapidly  followed  by  school 
boards  in  all  our  cities. 


A  CHEERFUL  WORD  ABOUT  OUR  GREAT  CITIES. 

The  sketch  above  of  the  growth  of  free  lectures  in  the  dty  of  New 
York  suggests  some  other  things  that  have  come  under  the  writer's  ob- 
servation this  summer  indicating  the  general  healthiness  of  our  civic  life. 
The  existence  of  great  corruption  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  struggle  to 
purify  our  municipal  life  will  be  the  more  hopeful  and  energetic  if  we 
realize  how  strong  and  enduring  are  the  forces  working  for  improvement 
in  American  society.  With  this  purpose  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  the 
delight  experienced  in  passing  through  the  Park  which  New  York  City 
has  constructed  where  the  worst  tenements  of  the  Five  Points  used  to 
stand.  The  city  spent  a  million  of  dollars  to  provide  this  playground  for 
its  poorest  population.  In  the  same  spirit  the  city  has  paved  many  of  its 
worst  streets  with  asphalt  for  hygienic  ptuposes.  With  other  work  in 
health  lines,  of  which  mention  will  only  be  made  here  of  the  careful  in- 
spection of  milk  throughout  the  city,  the  death  rate  in  New  York  City 
has  been  reduced  to  only  a  little  more  than  half  what  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  In  spite  of  the  unspeakable  evil  which  has  marked  much  of  this 
period  in  the  government  of  the  city,  it  is  reassuring  to  note  such  prog- 
ress in  things  most  essential  to  its  life. 

It  may  seem  less  surprising  that  Boston  is  making  considerable  ai^nt>- 
priations  for  playgrounds  for  the  common  people.    Eight  of  these  have 
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already  been  secured,  and  the  plans  contemplate  twenty,  so  distributed 
that  a  playground  or  a  g3annasium  or  a  public  bath  shall  be  found  within 
half  a  mile  of  every  home  in  the  city.  Some  of  the  playgrounds  are 
large  enough  for  baseball,  while  others  have  only  gymnasium  apparatus, 
indoor  or  outdoor  as  the  case  may  be.  The  public  baths  are  some  of 
them  floating  tanks,  while  others  give  beach  bathing,  as  at  North-End 
Park,  close  to  the  densest  Jewish  and  Italian  quarters  of  the  city.  Be- 
tween two  million  and  three  million  public  baths  have  been  taken  in  Bos- 
ton this  summer  at  an  expense  to  the  city  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Instructors  provided  by  the  city  have  taught  more  than  three  thousand 
children  the  art  of  swimming.  Mayor  Quincy  before  the  Social  Science 
Association  justified  the  expense  as  a  part  of  the  city  educational  system. 
Presh-wat^  bath-houses  to  be  used  all  the  year  are  being  constructed, 
two  at  least  being  already  in  use.  These  will  make  it  possible  to  insist 
on  personal  cleanliness  with  all  school  children.  As  the  swimming-tank 
turns  bathing  into  an  amusement,  cleanliness  will  be  secured  generally 
without  insisting.  Mayor  Quincy  testifies  that  good  order  has  been 
maintained  at  the  baths  and  on  the  playgrounds  without  difficulty.  Diu- 
ing  this  summer  twenty  school-house  yards  in  Boston  have  been  open  for 
playgrounds  under  the  charge  of  matrons.  This  movement  was  started 
eight  years  ago  by  an  association  of  women  at  their  own  expense.  The 
first  yards  opened  were  overrun  by  the  hoodlum  element,  but  even  these 
children  were  brought  into  order  by  patient  effort,  and  the  results  were 
so  good  that  now  the  city  opens  a  much  larger  number  of  yards  at  pub- 
lic expense.  Here  is  encouragement  for  private  initiative  to  start  other 
lines  of  progress  in  the  hope  that  public  sentiment  can  be  raised  to  the 
point  of  making  government  far  more  beneficent  year  by  year.  Such  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds  are  altogether  commendable,  provided  there 
is  a  fair  system  and  honest  administration  of  assessments. 

w.  E.  c.  w. 

DR.  BARTON'S  ADDRESS  AT  PORTLAND. 

The  Church  and  Social  Problems  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Bar- 
ton's address  at  Portland,  and  it  is  full  of  sound  sense  and  sociological 
wisdom.  Because  the  leaven  has  not  yet  leavened  the  whole  lump,  it 
does  not  occur  to  Dr.  Barton  to  question  the  utility  of  the  leaven,  much 
less  to  propose  some  new  regenerating  force  in  place  of  the  old.  The 
tares  must  grow  with  the  wheat,  and  the  **  half-baked  sociology"  that 
ignores  the  fundamentals  of  ethics  and  of  economics  finds  no  sympathy 
with  him.  Dr.  Barton  does  not  believe  in  making  the  pulpit  a  place  for 
constant  discussion  of  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  of  single  tax,  and 
of  questions  primarily  political.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  if  infused  into  a 
community,  will  insure  a  righteous  solution  of  these  problems.  Prom 
the  utterances  of  many  a  prominent  pulpit  we  should  imagine  that  Christ 
was  a  follower  of  Karl  Marx  or  of  Henry  George.    It  is  a  great  compli- 
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ment  to  the  Nazarene  to  pronounce  him  in  favor  of  every  new  ism  that 
finds  its  way  into  men's  heads,  but  the  authority  for  it  is  in  the  imagina- 
tion, not  in  the  Gospels.  A  clergyman  has  discovered  that  Christ  was 
opposed  to  war,  and  that  therefore  the  present  war  with  Spain  is  unchris- 
tian and  born  of  hate.  It  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  wanting  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  ethics,  but  it  is  the  height  of  assump- 
tion to  make  Jesus  responsible  for  these  absurdities  in  the  sphere  of  po- 
litical science.  Dr.  Barton  does  not  assume  to  add  to  the  words  of  the 
Gospels  by  creating  a  new  Jesus  out  of  his  imagination,  and  then  quoting 
him  as  authority  on  every  conceivable  question  from  single  tax  to  the 
ethics  of  war.  In  Dr.  Barton's  words,  **  There  is  no  patent  panacea  for 
the  solving  of  social  problems.  There  is  no  plan,  method,  or  device 
which  men  may  put  to  work,  which  will  guarantee  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  this  vital  relation."  z.  s.  H. 


CHICAGO  BANK  TAXES. 
The  end  of  the  struggle  to  secure  justice  for  some  of  the  largest  banks 
of  Chicago  in  the  matter  of  taxes  has  come  since  our  last  issue.  The 
Taxpayers*  Defense  League,  of  which  the  sociological  editor  of  the  BiB- 
i«ioTHKCA  Sacra  is  President,  attached  the  money  of  the  collector,  and 
began  suit  on  his  bondsmen  for  his  illegal  lev}'.  The  attack  was  deadly. 
The  enemy  of  the  people,  the  collector  of  taxes,  who  should  be  their  ser- 
vant, threw  up  his  hands  and  handed  back  $51,000,  the  amount  of  his  il- 
legal collection.  Not  a  judge  or  servant  of  the  people  is  entitled  to  any 
credit  for  assistance  or  help  in  righting  this  great  wrong.  The  attempt 
at  robbery  of  the  banks  was  practically  sustained  by  all  the  authorities, 
but  the  persistent  and  vigorous  war  waged  by  the  League  won  the  battle, 
and  purely  from  prudential  motives  the  money  was  returned.  Municipal 
corruption  finds  its  highest  fruitage  in  Chicago,  and  the  task  of  cleansing 
the  city  seems  well-nigh  impossible  to  accomplish. 

AN  ENGLISH  PROMOTER. 

It  is  difiBcult  for  Americans  to  understand  the  conditions  that  prevail 
in  England  under  which  it  was  possible  for  such  a  financial  scandal  to 
ripen  and  break  out  as  the  scheme  for  promoting  the  Dunlop  pneumatic 
tire.  Ernest  T.  Hooley  has  kept  all  England  agog  with  his  revelations 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  influence  and  names  of  earls,  dukes,  and 
lords  were  obtained  to  float  his  visionary  schemes.  Editors  were  bribed 
to  keep  mum,  and  lords  were  paid  for  the  use  of  their  names.  Of  |8,5oo,- 
000  received  for  stock,  $7,500,000  went  to  the  promoters.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  paid  a  man  for  introducing  Lord  Norbury  to  Hooley,  and 
then  150,000  more  was  paid  to  Lord  Norbury  for  the  use  of  his  name. 
The  Panama  scandal  was  not  unlike  it. 

But  American  inventions  and  industries  will  still  be  attractive  to  for- 
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eign  investors,  and  the  real  merit  of  them  cannot  be  permanently  ob- 
scured by  this  temporary  eclipse. 

In  America  the  use  of  distinguished  names  in  floating  new  schemes 
has  not  yet  come  to  be  so  essential  to  success  as  abroad,  for  the  demo- 
cratic tendency  of  our  people  is  not  to  clothe  titles  with  the  samejawe  and 
mysterious  power  that  the  aristocratic  tendency  does  abroad.  Itjis  stated 
of  Gladstone  that  he  never  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  to^any  financial 
enterprise, — a  rule  that  men  in  high  positions  might  adopt  withjprofit. 


STEEL  RAILS. 

IT  sounds  strange  to  the  student  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  steel  rail  industry  to  hear  that  fifty-four  hundred  tons  of  American 
steel  rails  are  being  shipped  to  Swansea,  Wales,  to  be  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  road  near  that  place.  This  was  the  home  of  cheap  steel^rails  a 
few  years  ago.  That  this  event  should  follow  so  soon  after  a  high  pro- 
tective policy  was  adopted  by  the  American  people  at  the  polls,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  stoutest  competition  from  English  steel  rails,  shouldjarouse 
the  student  of  economics  to  the  most  careful  and  judicial  inquiry  as  to 
the  causes;  for,  when  the  English  free  traders  are  beaten  in  their  own 
markets  by  the  highly  protected  manufacturers  of  America,  the  reasons 
must  be  sought  diligently  and  conscientiously.  Since  1892  the  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures  have  increased  in  value  from 
less  than  twenty-nine  millions  to  more  than  seventy  millions,  or  one 
hundred  and  forty  per  cent. 

The  consumption  of  steel  per  capita  is  as  clear  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  civilization  as  is  the  ntmiber  of  churches  and  schools  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads.  Cheap  steel  means  lower  freights,  reduced  cost  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  cheaper  tools,  cheaper  buildings. 
So  long  as  competition  has  free  play,  the  American  steel  will  find  its  way 
into  foreign  markets  in  exchange  for  foreign  gold,  and  the  safety  of 
American  finances  will  be  reflected  in  the  national  treasury. 

That  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  free  play  of. 
competition  would  seem  to  the  ordinary  economic  student  a  self-evident 
proposition.  So  long  as  an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  is  caused  by  the 
increasing  demand  for  it,  the  rise  is  healthy  and  normal;  but  an  artificial 
increase  because  of  a  combine  or  an  attempted  monopoly  is  quite  another 
matter. 

At  this  moment,  therefore,  the  attempt  that  is  now  being  made, 
through  a  grand  scheme  of  consolidation,  to  advance  prices  artificially, 
when  the  demand  does  not  warrant  it,  has  all  the  sulphurous  fumes 
about  it  that  one  may  detect  in  the  combinations  on  the  other  necessaries 
of  life. 

The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  controls  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  production  of  wire  rods  and  barbed  wire  in  America.    This  com- 
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paay  may  now  join  in  a  combination  greater  even  than  the  one  which 
gave  birth  to  it,  and  the  result  will  be  higher  prices  for  barbed  wire  to 
the  farmer,  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  products 
of  steel.  That  such  a  combination  would  be  detrimental  to  foreign  trade, 
to  domestic  producers  and  consumers,  no  one  who  remains  uninfluenced 
by  monopolistic  gold  will  deny.  The  American  people  will  yet  have  to 
settle  with  machine  politics  the  questions  of  monopoly. 

War  with  Spain  may  postpone  it;  the  silver  question  may  befog  it;  the 
free  trade  dispute  may  divert  attention  from  it;  the  high  church  stand- 
ing of  many  monopolistic  Christians  may  confuse  the  distinction  between 
a  religious  saint  and  an  economic  sinner; — but  the  crystallization  of  the 
economic  forces  in  this  country  is  sure  to  bring  a  sharp  and  decisive  war 
greater  than  that  with  Spain  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  this  RepuUic. 

The  newest  and  best  interpretation  of  Christianity  is  to  be  righteous- 
ness in  the  ethical  and  economic  spheres  that  will  wage  relentless  war  on 
the  traders  in  the  Temple;  and  some  of  the  indignation  that  we  have  felt 
toward  Spain  for  her  treatment  of  her  colonies  we  may  well  transfer  to 
the  unprincipled  and  cruel  monopolists  and  trust  magnates,  who  would 
have  the  industries  of  this  nation  by  the  throat,  and  grind  us  all  to  pow- 
der, z.  s.  H. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  Sidney  L.  Gulick.. 
M.A.,  Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.  in  Japan.  Pp.  xv,  320.  i2mo. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company;  London: 
The  Religious  Tract  Society .    |i .  50. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface,  **  The  germ  of  this  book  consisted  of 
an  address  delivered  to  an  audience  of  wide-awake  Japanese  young 
men.  The  aim  of  the  address  was  to  lead  the  hearers  to  give  the  Chris- 
tian religion  an  impartial  study,  by  telling  them  briefly  of  *its  growth 
and  influence  in  the  world,  and  the  transformations  it  has  wrought  in  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Western  nations.  .  .  .  The  primary  purpose,  the 
Japanese  audience,  and  the  practical,  rather  than  the  theoretical  interest 
and  aim  of  the  book,  will  thus  account  for  certain  of  its  features.** 

The  author  concedes  that  the  work  is  not  as  thorough  as  it  might  be, 
and  is  aware  of  defects.  But,  when  we  remember  its  * '  primary  purpose,  *  * 
and  the  many  demands  upon  the  time  of  a  foreign  missionary,  we  have 
only  praise  for  this  work.  The  world-field  since  the  Christian  era  has 
been  well  surveyed,  the  salient  facts  have  been  seen  and  placed  in  such 
relation  to  each  other  that  the  story  tells  itself,  and  carries  irresistible 
conviction  to  the  candid  reader.  The  optimism  that  prevails  is  simply 
created  by  the  steady  movement  of  facts  as  they  crowd  on  each  other 
through  the  book. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  problem,  methods,  standpoint,  purpose,  sources, 
and  definitions  are  given.  The  problem  is  stated  to  be,  "There  are 
many  who  think  that  the  world  is  growing  worse,  and  not  better.  Many 
assert  that  Christianity  is  rapidly  declining;  that  not  only  is  the  influ- 
ence of  Christ's  teaching  growing  less  outside  of  the  organized  church, 
but  that  even  within  it  the  Christ-spirit  is  yearly  losing  its  hold  on  indi- 
vidual lives;  .  .  .  that,  therefore,  missions  are  essentially  a  failure. 
Sweeping  assertions  like  these  are  made,  not  only  by  non-Christians,  but 
even  by  many  who  claim  to  be  Christians.  ...  If  true,  then  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  a  failure."  The  method  followed  is  to  seek  an  answer 
along  four  distinct  lines  of  inquiry;  namely,  (i)  growth  in  numbers,  (2) 
growth  in  understanding,  (3)  growth  in  practice,  and  (4)  growth  in  in- 
fluence. The  purpose  is  to  prove  by  facts,  "  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
growing,  and  that  it  is  conferring  inestimable  blessings  on  all  its  mem- 
bers, and  even  on  those  who,  though  not  members  of  the  Kingdom,  are 
more  or  less  associated  with  those  who  are." 
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The  second  chapter  gives  the  best  available  statistics  regarding  pro- 
fessed Christians  and  Christian  adherents  and  Christian  nations  since  the 
death  of  our  Lord.  Mr.  Gulick  makes  a  distinction  between  the  **  king- 
dom** and  the  *•  church,"  showing  that  they  are  not  identical  in  mem- 
bers or  numbers;  yet  says,  **  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  Church  that  is  trying 
more  or  less  faithfully  to  realize  the  Kingdom;  it  is  the  Church,  defect- 
ive though  it  is,  that  is  trying,  oftentimes  with  mistaken  methods,  to  in- 
crease the  power  and  extend  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Righteousness.*' 

In  this  chapter  the  author  begins  the  use  of  those  vivid  charts  which 
from  here  onward  are  liberally  used,  and  which  give  a  peculiar  value 
and  attraction  to  the  book;  dates  and  figures  are  set  in  parallel  columns, 
and  ingenious  diagrams  show  comparative  values  and  growth.  Thus  a 
glance  of  the  eye  shows  the  development  through  the  Christian  centuries; 
how  the  church  doubled  its  membership  between  1000  and  1500,  and  that 
the  growth  of  the  next  two  centuries  was  greater  than  the  total  of  the 
first  thousand  years;  and  that  **  during  the  hundred  years  from  1700  to 
1800  it  gained  nearly  as  many  as  during  the  first  thousand  years.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Christianity  has  more  than  doubled; 
in  other  words,  Christianity  has  gained  nearly  three  times  as  many  ad- 
herents during  the  past  ninety  as  it  did  during  the  first  fifteen  hundred 
years." 

One  chart  gives  the  population  of  the  world,  and  shows  the  religion  of 
the  governing  nations;  the  Protestant  ruling  over  468,000,000,  the  Confu- 
cian and  Shinto  nations  over  436,000,000,  the  Roman  Catholic  over  217,- 
000,000,  the  Polytheistic  over  130,000,000,  the  Greek  over  120,000,000, 
and  the  Mohammedan  over  89,000,000.  Another  chart  shows  that  the 
Christian  powers  ruled  seven  per  cent  of  the  earth*s  surface  in  1600  and 
had  increased  their  rule -in  1893  to  eighty-two  per  cent;  and  that,  **  at  the 
present  time,  the  Protestant  nations  rule  about  twice  as  much  as  all  the 
non-Christian  nations  combined.'* 

A  third  chart  shows  the  comparative  growth  of  population  under  the 
various  governments,  in  which  is  seen  the  remarkable  growth  of  Protest- 
ant nations  during  this  century;  it  is  shown  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
peoples  of  Europe  have  doubled  themselves  in  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  years,  while  the  Protestant  once  in  sixty  years. 

Another  chart  shows  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  English-speaking 
population  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  outstripping  all  others. 
**  Not  only  is  English  the  dominant  language  of  the  world,  but  it  is  fitted 
to  be  so.  The  original  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  has  been  enriched  from  a 
great  variety  of  sources.  .  .  .  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
English  exploration,  commerce,  conquest,  and  colonization,  it  has  come 
into  contact  with,  and  received  more  or  less  contribution  from,  nearly  all 
the  great  languages  of  the  world.  English  is  to-day  *  the  most  complete 
language  spoken  by  man.'  .  .  .  The  English  and  German  languages 
,  .  .  are  steeped  in  Christian,  Protestant  thought    These  two  languages 
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have  been  powerfully  influenced  by  the  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular  of  the  common  people.  .  .  .  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  Eng- 
lish. Yet  this  is  the  language  which  is  spreading  over  the  world,  the 
one  which,  above  all  others,  bids  fair  to  become  the  world  language.  .  .  . 
English  is  to-day  the  language  of  diplomacy.  In  the  recent  negotiations 
for  peace  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  English  language  was 
chosen  as  the  best  mediimi  of  communication.** 

Other  of  these  remarkable  diagrams  show  how  Protestant  Christian  na- 
tions lead  all  others  in  wealth,  in  trade,  and  in  scholars. 

One  chapter  gives  the  growth  of  the  Christian  forces  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  which  the  degradation  of  the  churches  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  is  shown:  **  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  there  was  common  in  all  parts  of  England  a  degree  of 
wickedness  and  immorality,  of  filthy  speech  and  foul  literature,  which  is 
almost  inconceivable. '  * 

With  a  perfect  wealth  of  statistical  tables,  and  striking  diagrams  of 
various  kinds,  regarding  almost  every  movement  begun  and  carried  for- 
ward by  Christian  people,  it  is  shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  ' '  the  churches  as  a 
whole  are  fairly  holding  their  own,**  after  a  half -century  of  particularly 
scholarly  skepticism  and  agnosticism;  that  **  direct  moral  and  religious 
instruction  is  far  more  general  than  ever  before  ** ;  that  **  the  principles 
of  righteousness  and  justice"  prevail  as  never  before;  that  more  auxili- 
aries, through  which  Christians  labor  without  pay  or  profit,  are  aiding 
the  Church  to  help  the  suffering  and  needy  and  to  rescue  the  erring  than 
ever  before  in  the  world's  history;  and  **  that  the  religious  life  of  the 
churches  is  far  more  spiritual  and  real  than  it  has  been  for  at  least  two 
hundred  years.** 

The  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  United  States  is  treated  in 
the  same  careful  and  thorough  manner.  We  have  space  for  only  a  few 
conclusions.  **If  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  the  Protestant 
churches  seemed  doomed  to  failure,  it  was  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  out  of  5,300,000  in- 
habitants, the  Church-members  numbered  only  364,000,  i.e.  about  seven 
out  of  each  hundred.  .  .  .  During  the  [first]  ninety  years  [of  this  cen- 
tury] the  total  population  increased  twelve  times,  while  the  chiu-ch  mem- 
bership increased  thirty-nine  times.  So  that  the  evangelical  church 
membership  has  grown  more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  the  population. 
.  .  .  There  is  to-day  a  larger  proportion  of  men  in  the  membership  of 
the  Protestant  churches  of  America  than  at  any  previous  time  during  the 
present  century.** 

*'  Although  the  nation  has  been  making  phenomenal  prog^ss,  the  re- 
ligious forces  have  been  growing  so  much  faster,  that  the  non-Christian 
population  is  not  only  diminishing  in  its  proportion  to  the  nation,  but 
seems  to  be  diminishing  even  in  actual  numbers.** 
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Facts  are  given  r^arding  the  very  small  number  of  professed  Chris* 
tians  in  the  colleges  and  among  educated  men  at  the  opening  of  thia 
century,  and  over  against  them  are  set  such  facts  as  the  following:  Out 
of  fourteen  hundred  recent  graduates  of  Harvard  University  only  two 
declared  themselves  unbelievers.  **In  non-Christian  countries,  and 
even  in  non-Protestant  countries,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  religion  has  a 
more  poweriul  hold  on  the  uneducated  and  ignorant  masses  than  on  the 
educate ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  United  States;  rather,  it  is  clearly  the 
reverse.**  **If  we  compare  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  United 
States  with  its  growth  in  the  early  centuries,  we  shall  learn  that  during^ 
the  ninety  years  of  the  religious  history  of  the  United  States  [the  first 
ninety  of  this  century]  more  persons  have  come  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  Church  than  during  the  first  thousand  years  of 
Christianity  in  all  lands  combined.** 

A  chapter  is  given  to  **  Growth  in  Comprehension,**  in  which  a  review 
is  made  of  the  Christian  centuries,  and  it  is  shown  how  the  church  has 
gradually  grown  in  comprehension  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and 
how  remarkably  it  has  come  to  understand  and  try  to  practice  the  spirit 
of  its  Master  in  this  century. 

A  following  chapter  is  devoted  to  *'  Growth  in  Practice,*'  and  is  a  most 
impressive  massing  of  facts.  There  are  mentioned  the  increased  sanc- 
tity of  the  marriage  relation,  sacredness  of  human  life,  **the  contribu- 
tion of  means  as  well  as  of  one's  own  labor  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
poor;  thus  leading  to  the  establishing  of  hospitals,**  and  ** giving  free- 
dom to  slaves.**  Then  these  great  influences  are  named:  Christian  bro- 
therly-love, trained  nurses,  **  asylums  for  various  classes  of  permanent 
invalids,**  reformatories,  shelters  to  give  work  for  the  workless,  rescue 
societies,  those  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  the  temperance  movement, 
summer  outings  for  the  poor,  prison  reform,  the  **  Red  Cross  Society,*" 
the  care  many  Christian  manufacturers  give  their  workmen,  college  and 
university  settlements,  industrial  and  training  schools,  the  endowment 
of  Christian  schools  of  various  grades;  **  three  evangelical  denominations 
in  the  United  States  reported  the  endowments  of  their  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries at  162,631,135  in  1893.*'  And  then  facts  are  piled  up  to  show 
what  the  Christian  spirit  has  done  in  this  century  to  promote  higher  ed- 
ucation, and  showing  that  almost  all  of  such  higher  education  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  Christians  of  the  age.  As  might  be  expected  from  a  for- 
eign missionary  author,  a  great  and  convincing  array  of  facts  is  given 
regarding  the  missionary  movements  of  this  century,— city,  national,  and 
foreign.  And  concerning  *  *  practice  *  *  of  Christianity  this  is  neatly  given : 
"  So  closely  have  worship  and  moral  life  been  identified  by  the  Chris- 
tian, and  especially  the  Protestant  churches,  that  they  are  bow  felt  to  be 
inseparable.  The  immoral  man  who  worships  is  pronounced  a  hjrpo- 
crite  .  .  .  immorality  is  irrcligion.*' 

Chapters  follow  on  the  "Growth  of  Influence,*'  in  which  the  subject 
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is  ably  tteated,  and  it  is  shown  that  all  the  marvelous  changes  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  one  to  the  teaching  or  re- 
ligion of  Socrates,  Confucius,  Buddha,  or  Mohammed,  or  similar  relig- 
ious leaders.  The  fact  is  noted  that  there  is  now  -most  unmistakably 
such  a  thing  as  **  a  public  conscience,'*  which  one  may  look  for  in  vain 
through  antiquity,  unless  among  the  Hebrews.  The  closing  chapter  is 
on  **The  Significance  of  the  Growth  of  Christianity  and  of  Christett- 
domi**  and  it  is  well  set  forth. 

It  is  an  excellent  book,  and  ought  to  be  on  every  pastor's  table;  it  is  a 
storehouse  and  armory  for  constant  practical  use;  facts  are  stubborn 
things  and  sharp  weapons;  such  facts  as  contained  in  this  book  suitably 
used  in  public  ministrations  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  young,  and  tend 
to  make  them  more  confident  in  their  belief,  and  consequently  more  joy- 
ous Christians.  W.  S.  Hawkbs. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Logicai,  Process  of  Social  Development.  By  John  Frank- 
lin Crowell,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  Pp.  358.  i2mo.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    I1.75. 

The  doctrine  of  selective  survival  has  so  profoundly  shaped  all  forms 
of  thought  in  the  last  half-century  that,  in  simiming  up  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  this  centtury,  it  must  be  estimated  as  the  greatest  of  in- 
tellectual forces.  Dr.  Crowell  has  here,  in, a  most  scholarly  way,  applied 
the  doctrine  to  the  social  process.  He  shows  that  this  process  takes 
place  under  the  natural  conditions  of  personal  association  and  through 
the  historical  tendencies  of  the  social  organization.  He  is  preeminently 
fitted  for  his  task  by  scholarly  training  at  Yale  as  a  graduate  student  in 
philosophy,  as  Fellow  of  Sociology  in  Coltmibia  University,  subsequent- 
ly as  President  of  Trinity  College  in  North  Carolina.  He  was,  more- 
over, connected  with  some  very  practical  reforms,  and  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Railroad  Problems  at  Columbia,  and  was  for  two  years  teacher 
of  Economics  and  Sociology  at  Smith  College. 

This  book  is  a  notable  addition  and  impetus  to  sociology  as  a  science; 
for  it  borrows  not  the  terminology  of  biology,  but  has  one  of  its  own  and 
the  author  has  expressed  himself  in  scientific  terms.  Hence  it  is  not  by 
any  means  light  reading,  nor  in  any  sense  a  book  for  readers  of  popular 
literature.  The  four  forms  of  co-existence  under  which  social  man  asso- 
ciates in  typical  groups  with  his  fellows  are  here  stated  as  follows:  Ho- 
mogeneous t3rpe,  heterogeneous  types,  complemental  types,  and  heredi- 
tary types.  Hence  the  facts  of  fellowship,  struggle,  sex  and  develop- 
ment. From  these  Dr.  Crowell  deduces  the  four  following  propositions: — 

1.  That  the  types  of  personality  in  human  association  give  us  the  log- 
ical conceptions  which  are  required  to  explain  the  grouping  of  men  as 
given  in  the  social  process. 

2.  That  the  elaboration  of  these  types  of  personality  is  effected  by  the 
struggle  with  the  objective  factors  of  natural  association  on  the  one  hand. 
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and  with  the  subjective  factors  of  social  organization  on  the  other,  ena- 
bling us  to  arrive  at  those  axiomatic  judgments  which  govern  the  normal 
tendencies  in  the  development  of  man  in  society. 

'  3.  That  the  comparison  of  these  data  of  types  of  personality  and  the 
axiomatic  tendencies  enables  us  to  give  tentative  statement  at  least  to  the 
principles  which  govern  the  process  of  social  development — a  process 
which  is  essentially  organic,  because  it  constitutes  an  organized  system 
of  reciprocal  functions  necessary  to  live  together  in  society. 

4.  Hiat  the  formulation  of  these  principles  of  development  and  their 
application  to  social  policy  must  be  helpful  in  enabling  the  community 
to  organize  its  interests  and  its  efforts  in  the  service  of  the  tjrpe  that  nor- 
mally tends  to  prevail  in  the  direction  of  the  social  ideal. 

Dr.  Crowellthen  proceeds  to  unfold  this  theory,  and  treats  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Series,  Social  Types,  Sociological  types,  the  Social  Interests,  etc 
The  student  in  sociqlogy  will  here  find  a  well-filled  storehouse  of  food 
for  thought;  for  the  work  is  a  monumental  task,  and  a  tribute  to  the 
erudition  and  industry  of  its  author.  z.  s.  H. 

Thb  Life  of  Phiup  Schaff,  in  part  Autobiographical.  By  David  S. 
ScHAFF,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 
With  Portraits.  Pp.  xv,  526.  8vo.  New  York:  Charles  Scribncr*s 
Sons.    I3.00. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Schaff  is  as.  interesting  as  a  novel  and  as  instructive  as 
a  formal  treatise  upon  church  history.  Bom  in  Switzerland  in  18 19,  ed- 
ucated in  the  universities  of  Tiibingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  called  in  1843, 
upon  the  recommendations  of  Neander,  Tholuck,  Julius  Miiller,  and 
others,  to  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States,  then  located  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.^ 
he  became  at  once  a  most  prominent  figure  in  the  religious  and  theolog- 
ical developments  of  America.  His  life  illustrates  how  impassible  it  is 
for  minds  of  large  caliber  to  be  hid  under  a  bushel.  The  church  to  which 
he  belonged  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  denominations  in  America,  aiid 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Schaff 's  coming  to  his  professorship  their  educational 
center  was  hid  far  away  from  the  centers  of  populations,  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Pennsylvania.  The  principal  recommendation  of  the  place  was 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Still,  here  for  twenty  years  he  devoted  him- 
self with  untiring  patience  to  the  instruction  in  almost  the  whole  field  of 
theology  to  the  small  classes  which  sufficed  for  meeting  the  wants  of  his 
denomination.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  an  author  of  worldwide  rep- 
utation in  church  history.  His  **  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  **  was 
issued  in  1851  in  German,  and  afterwards  translated  into  English,  and 
passed  through  several  successive  editions.  In  1858  appeared  his  **  His* 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church  **  in  three  volumes.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  volumes  published  twenty-five  years  later  in  English.  Thus  it  seems 
that  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  his  Mercersburg  professorship  afforded 
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opportunity  for  study  and  reflection  which  made  it  possible  for  him  eas- 
ily to  command  attention  ever  afterwards. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Schaff  was  felt  in  every  department  of  religious 
thought  and  by  all  denominations.  He  was  more  nearly  cosmopolitan  in 
his  sympathies  and  accomplishments  than  any  other  recent  Christian 
leader  has  been.  He  early  threw  himself  in  his  denomination  Into  the 
effort  to  transform  it  from  a  German-speaking  to  an  English-speaking 
church.  In  this  he  was  eminently  successful;  thus  clearing  the  way  for 
an  indefinite  expansion  of  influence  amid  the  conditions  that  had  come 
to  prevail  in  the  United  States.  Upon  the  interruption  of  his  seminary 
work  by  the  Civil  War,  he  removed  to  New  York  City  and  became  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  and  succeeded  in  arousiqg 
great  interest  among  the  German-speaking  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  a  stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath  than  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  Meanwhile  he  gave  lectures  on  church  history  in  var- 
ious theological  seminaries,  and  finally  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  filling  successively  the 
chairs  of  Christian  Symbolics,  Hebrew,  and  Sacred  Literature.  He  was 
active  in  forming  the  American  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 
three  times  visited  Europe  in  the  interests  of  this  work.  During  these 
visits  he  met  in  cordial  relations  the  prominent  religious  leaders  of  all 
denominations  in  Europe  and  many  perk>ns  who  were  high  in  civil  au- 
thority. His  letters  during  these  tours  are  full  of  most  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  personal  appearance  and  the  work  of  these  men  who  have 
made  the  history  of  the  last  half  of  the  present  century.  Indeed,  these 
letters  are  better  than  a  cyclopedia.  It  will  be  hard  for  the  reader  to  find 
a  better  introduction  to  church  history  than  is  furnished  in  the  com- 
ments and  criticisms  which  abound  in  them.  The  volume  is  one  which 
no  student  can  afford  to  leave  unread. 

Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Norton  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  and  Church  Polity  in  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  in  Philaplelphia;  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, and  Vice-Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ry  Adolph 
Spaeth,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Philadelphia.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  1823- 1859.  Pp.  xiii, 
425.    New  York:  Christian  Literature  Co.     1898.    |2.oo. 

Among  those  whose  unselfish  devotion,  active  thought,  and  abundant 
literary  labor  have  most  influenced  the  development  of  American  Luther- 
anism,  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth  stands  preeminent.  His  father, 
Charles  Philip  Krauth,  was  for  nearly  twenty  years  (1833-50)  president 
and  professor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the  college  and  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Gettysburg.  The  son  was  ordained  in  1841,  and  de- 
voted the  first  twenty  years  of  his  professional  life  to  arduous  pastoral 
duties  in  a  mission  church  in  Baltimore,  then  to  churches  in  Winchester, 
Va.,  in  Pittsburg  and  in  Philadelphia;  but  under  the  direction  of  his  fa- 
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ther  he  carried  on  meanwhile  a  broad  and  liiorough  course  of  study 
along  theological  and  historical  lines,  becoming  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  German  language,  and  specially  familiar  in  the  original  with  all  the 
literature  of  the  German  Reformation  and  of  the  Lutheran  Chiunch.  In 
1359,  while  a  pastor  in  Pittsburg,  he  published  a  translation  of  Tholuck*s 
Commentary  on  John,  which  was  very  highly  appreciated  both  by  the 
author  and  the  general  public. 

The  present  volume  brings  the  life  down  only  to  1859,  and  hence  deals 
largely  with  the  varied  means  of  preparation  for  the  more  scholastic 
work  of  the  closing  period  of  his  life.  The  volimie  is  specially  valuable 
for  its  revelation  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  American  Lutheran  Church 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  for  the  encouragement  it  gives  to 
pastors  in  the  pursuit  of  scholarly  studies  in  connection  with  their  im- 
mediate work.  Dr.  Krauth  is  an  illustration  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  road  to  a  university  education.  An  in- 
-domitable  will  and  high  aims  will  enable  any  one,  if  only  he  takes  a 
long  enough  look  at  life,  to  obtain  by  diligent  improvement  of  his  oppor- 
tunities all  the  essentials  of  a  university  education.  The  first  ten  years 
of  one*s  ministerial  life  really  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  a 
highly  educated  man.  At  graduation  even  from  the  university  the  stu- 
dent is  nothing  more  than  gristle.  The  use  made  of  his  spare  time  dui^ 
ing  the  next  ten  years  of  adjustment  to  his  work  determines  more  than 
anything  else  what  all  the  later  development  is  to  be.  The  pastor  who 
is  chafing  under  the  disabilities  of  poverty,  pastoral  burden^  and  remote- 
ness from  literary  centers  can  find  no  more  helpful  and  encouraging  book 
'  to  read  than  this  first  volume  of  the  life  of  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth. 

Th£  Biblb  and  Islam;  or.  The  Influence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments on  the  Religion  of  Mohammed.  Being  the  Ely  Lectures  for 
1897.  By  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D.  Pp.  319.  i2mo.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1897.    I1.50. 

This  careful  study  of  Mohammed  and  his  work  must  always  maintain 
a  high  position  among  the  works  that  endeavor  to  set  forth  and  estimate 
the  sources  of  power  of  the  strange  and  most  effective  religious  move- 
ment originated  by  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  Professsor  Smith  treats  the 
subject  in  a  more  sympathetic  manner  than  many  of  the  older  writers 
have  done,  but  does  not  fail  to  point  out  the  deficiencies  and  the  grossly 
evil  tendencies  incorporated  into  the  movement  at  its  beginning,  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  in  its  later  development.  The  author 
looks  upon  Mohammed  as  in  the  main  a  sincere  man  who  had,  or  thought 
he  had,  visions  like  those  experienced  by  the  biblical  prophets;  but  he 
failed  entirely  to  rise,  like  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  to  the  thought  of 
God  as  our  Father,  This  deficiency  is  thought  to  be  more  excusable  in 
Mohammed  from  the  fact  that  **it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Christiamty 
of  his  day  was  capable  of  giving  him  a  clear  presentation  of  the  biblical 
idea  **  (p.  129).    The  author  justly  believes  that  no  reform  of  ttie  Turk- 
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ish  Empire  is  possible  until  the  new  truth  of  Christianity  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  Mohammedans  and  succeeds 
in  displacing  their  present  religious  faith. 

What  the  Bibi^e  Teaches;  A  Thorough  and  Comprehensive  Study  of 
all  the  Bible  has  to  say  Concerning  the  Great  Doctrines  of  which  it 
Treats.  •By  R.  A.  Torre Y,  Superintendent  of  the  Bible  Institute,  Chi- 
cago, author  of  "How  to  Bring  Men  to  Christ,**  **Howto  Study  the 
Bible,**  etc.  Pp.  539.  8vo.  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.     1898.    $2.50. 

There  is  a  growing  but  baseless  prejudice  against  the  use  of  proof- 
texts.  In  much  of  the  later  reasoning  upon  the  subject  the  text  is  made 
out  to  be  nothing,  while  the  context,  which  is  often  expanded  to' be  con- 
terminous with  the  universe,  is  everything.  No  doubt  there  is  a  misuse, 
or  rather  abuse,  of  proof -texts.  Still,  it  must  ever  remain  true  that  cer- 
tain phases  of  truth  are  more  specifically  taught  in  certain  places,  both 
in  the  Bible  and  in  nature,  than  they  are  in  other  places.  The  light, 
both  of  revelation  and  of  nature,  consists  not  only  of  generally  diffused 
rays,  but  of  focal  points  where  the  truth  is  revealed  in  fullest  degree. 
The  wise  investigator  pays  special  attention  to  these  focal  points.  The 
geologist  has  his  **  type  specimens  "  and  his  **  classic  grounds  **  to  which 
he  resorts  for  his  clearest  information  respecting  the  geologic  structure 
and  succession.  To  the  student  of  the  Bible,  ** proof-texts**  are  these 
**  type-specimens'*  and  ** classic  grounds.**  To  disregard  these  and  ig- 
nore the  lessons  which  they  teach  woi;ld  be  foolish  in  the  extreme.  It 
is  a  true  principle  of  interpretation  that  we  are  to  explain  obscure  pass- 
ages by  those  which  are  most  clear. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  biblical  texts  in 
proof  of  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  which  have  been 
made.  The  scheme  covers  the  entire  system  of  orthodox  theology,  and 
is  well  worked  out  in  detail.  The  brief  notes  and  well-considered  defi- 
nitions add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  From  these  it  appears  that 
good  use  has  been  made  of  the  best  modem  helps  in  determination  of  the 
text  and  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original.  The  volume  can  most  prof- 
itably be  iised  by  Bible  classes  and  theological  students,  as  well  as  by  the 
general  reader  and  the  pastor  who  wishes  to  refresh  his  mind  with  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  clearest  statements  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  any 
particular  doctrine. 

Little  fault  can  be  found  with  the  author*s  main  positions  in  interpret- 
ing the  collected  passages.  Still,  any  such  work  must  be  read  with  a 
certain  reserve  of  caution,  and  not  accepted  as  infallible.  A  considera- 
ble margin  of  liberty  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  interpretation  of  detailed 
passages,  especially  where  the  language  is  figm^tive,  and  the  argument 
illustrative  rather  than  didactic.  We  notice,  for  example,  on  page  194, 
that  the  author's  argimient  for  a  particular  view  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  is  partly  based  on  his  theory  of  the  late  date  of  the  book  of  Reve- 
VOL.  LV.     No.  220.        12 
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lation,  which  is  a  well-mooted  question.  On  page  348  we  notice  an  in- 
dorsement of  instantaneous  sanctification  which  is  scarcely  borne  out  by 
the  passages  quoted.  The  passages  quoted  all  refer  to  progressive  stabil- 
ity in  Christian  character.  It  is  not  well,  as  the  author  does,  to  encour- 
age the  belief  that  one  can  go  to  God  confessing  and  renouncing  his  sin, 
and  **  then  instantly,  ...  by  looking  to  Jesus  and  claiming  his  patience 
and,  gentleness,  overcome  it,  and  never  have  another  failure  in  that  di- 
rection.** To  encourage  such  confidence  would  be  to  invite  defeat  rather 
than  victory. 

A  good  example  of  the  author*s  definition  is  that  which  he  gives  of 
love :  * '  Love  is  a  desire  for,  and  delight  in,  the  welfare  of  the  one  loved  ** 
(p.  42).  This  is  a  happy  statement  of  the  doctrine  that  love,'  or  benevo- 
lence, is  the  choice  of  the  good  of  being,  and  leaves  one  free  to  delight 
in  the  good  which  would  accrue  to  the  wicked  in  case  that,  through  the 
atonement  and  repentance,  the  evil  of  their  sin  could  be  guarded  against, 
and  they  themselves  mkde  partakers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  Book  of  the  Twei.ve  Prophets  commonly  called  the  Minor. 
(The  Expositor's  Bible.)  By  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Glasgow.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  With  Historical  and  Crit-  ' 
ical  Introductions.  Pp.  xix,  543.  New  -York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and 
Son.     1898.    I1.50. 

The  present  volume  is  the  forty-ninth  in  the  Expositor's  Bible  Series, 
and  concludes  the  great  work.  Of  the  series  as  a  whole,  one  can  but 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  admiration  for  their  scholarly  character  and 
helpful  methods.  Being  prepared,  however,  by  so  large  a  number  of  au- 
thors, there  is  much  inequality  in  the  real  value  of  the  separate  volimies. 
Dr.  Smith's  high  qualifications  eminently  fitted  him  to  prepare,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  prevailing  higher  criticism,  the  commentary  upon 
the  Minor  Prophets.  One  peculiarity  and  commendable  feature  of  the 
volume  is  the  arrangement  of  the  books  in  chronological  order,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  is  as  follows:  In  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
Zephaniah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah;  during  the  Persian  period 
(539-331),  Haggai,  Zechariah  i.-viii.,  Malachi,  and  Joel;  in  the  Grecian 
period  (331-  ),  Zechariah  ix.-xiv.  and  Jonah,  which  the  author  assigns 
to  about  300  B.C. 

So  much  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  the  Bibliothica  Sacra  concern- 
ing the  habitual  practice  of  the  school  of  critics  to  which  Dr.  Smith  be- 
longs to  draw  more  positive  conclusions  from  indeterminate  data  than 
the  facts  warrant,  that  it  is  needless  here  to  multiply  illustrations.  Dr. 
Smith  belongs  to  a  **  school "  of  critics  of  which  Dr.  Driver  is  the  best- 
known  representative,  and,  like  the  members  of  every  other  **  school,*' 
his  critical  inferences  must  always  be  taken  by  the  reader  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  In  this  case  it  is  of  preeminent  importance  for  the  reader  to  ver- 
ify the  references  of  the  author. 
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•H  KAINH  AIAGHKH,  The  New  Dispensation.  The  New  Testament 
translated  from  the  Greek.  By  Robert  D.  Weekes.  Pp.  viii,  525. 
i2mo.    New  York  and  London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

The  author  of  this  translation  is  a  layman  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  beloved  and  active  officer  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  The  translation  is  a  labor  of  love,  and,  besides  being  an 
illustration  of  what  a  layman  can  do,  and  a  high  tribute  to  his  scholarly 
attainments,  is  a  positive  help  in  elucidating  many  obscure  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  presenting  the  whole  in  a  readable  form, 
freed  from  the  conventional  and  archaic  solemnities  of  the  ordinary  ver- 
sion. The  naturalness  and  nicety  of  the  translation  will  appear  in  the 
following  parallel  with  the  Revised  Version:  *  — 

1897.  1881. 
And  they  came  to  Capernaum.  And  they  came  to  Capernaum: 
And  being  in  the  house,  he  asked  and  when  he  was  in  the  house  he 
them,  "What  were  ye  discussing  asked  them,  What  were  ye  rea- 
on  the  road?'*  But  they  were  si-  soning  in  the  way ?  But  they  held 
lent;  for  they  had  been  disputing  their  peace:  for  they  had  disputed 
with  one  another  on  the  way  which  one  with  another  in  the  way,  who 
was  the  greater.  And  sitting  down,  was  the  greatest.  And  he  sat 
he  called  the  twelve  and  said  to  down,  and  called  the  twelve;  and 
them,  **If  any  one  desireth  to  be  he  saith  unto  them.  If  any  man 
first,  let  him  be  last  of  all  and  serv-  would  be  first,  he  shall  be  last  of 
itorof  all.'*  And  he  took  a  little  all,  and  ministe.r  of  all.  And  he 
child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  took  a  little  child,  and  set  him  in 
them;  and  clasping  him  in  his  the  midst  of  them:  and  taking 
arms  he  said  to  them,  "Whosoever  him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unto 
shall  receive  one  of  such  little  chil-  them.  Whosoever  shall  receive  one 
dren  for  my  name,  receiveth  me;  of  such  little  children  in  my  name, 
and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  re-  receiveth  me;  and  whosover  re- 
ceiveth not  me  only,  but  him  that  ceiveth  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but 
sent  me."  him  that  sent  me. 

The  New  Testament  Church.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Marsh.  With  In- 
troduction by  Frankwn  Johnson,  D.D.,  University  of  Chicago.  Pp. 
xvi,  544.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
1898.    I2.00. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  from  our  old-time  and  highly  valued  contribu- 
tor so  full  and  able  a  defense  of  the  Congregational  principles  of  church 
government  as  is  presented  in  this  finely  printed  volume,  with  its  abun- 
dant Indexes,  that  to  scriptural  references  alone  filling  eight  pages,  and 
to  authorities  quoted,  four  pages.  Altogether  the  volume  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  which  have  been  written  in  recent 
years  toward  the  settlement  of  the  far-reaching  questions  involved  in  the 

^  Mark  ix.  33-37. 
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principles  of  church  government.  The  author  is  a  Baptist,  and  naturally 
empha^zes  the  importance  of  spiritual  fellowship.  At  the  same  time  he 
recognizes,  more  than  some  Baptists  have  done,  the  importance  of  or- 
ganized fellowship,  and  the  evils  of  extreme  theories  of  the  indepen^^ence 
of  the  local  church.  Hence  he  argues  for  **a  more  compact  and  effect- 
ive organization  of  Baptist  churches  *'  (p.  354)  than  now  exists.  To  this 
end  he  advocates  the  organization  of  truly  representative  bodies  for  the 
control  of  missionary  enterprises  and  the  propagation  of  denominational 
ends. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  George  Parjl  Fisher,  D.D., 
LL.D.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work  is  just  appearing.  Professor  Fisher  has 
added  a  unique  feature, — a  table  of  contents  in  the  form  of  a  full  sjmop- 
sis,  or  syllabus,  of  the  book,  thus  adding  materially  to  its  availability  as 
a  text-book,  or  a  manual  for  ready  reference. 

The  Bibi^ical  Museum:  A  Collection  of  Notes  Explanatory,  Homiletic, 
and  Illustrative,  forming  a  Complete  Commentary  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, especially  designed  for  the  use  of  Ministers,  Bible  Students,  and 
Sunday-school  Teachers.  By  James  Comper  Gray,  author  of  **  Topics 
for  Teachers,"  "  The  Class  and  the  Desk,'*  etc.  Revised,  with  Addi- 
tions from  the  Later  Biblical  Literature,  by  Rev.  George  M.  Adams, 
D.D.  The  New  Testament.  Vol.  1.— Containing  the  Four  Gos- 
pels AND  the  Acts  of  the  Aposti.es.  Pp.  760.  Vol.  II.— Contain- 
ing the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation.  Pp.  770.  New  York:  E.  R. 
Herrick  &  Co.    |2.oo  each. 

A  young  clergyman *s  library  needs  two  classes  of  commentaries:  1st, 
A  brief,  general,  practical  commentary,  from -which  he  can  get,  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time,  the  essential  relations  and  significance  of  any 
passage  of  Scripture;  2d.  Monographs  of  thorough  treatment  upon  such 
portions  of  the  Bible  as  he  may  choose  to  study  with  greater  thorough- 
ness. The  present  volumes  furnish  for  the  New  Testament  the  ideal  for 
the  first  class.  While  inexpensive,  they  are  scholarly,  comprehensive, 
practical,  and  well  digested,  giving  in  a  nutshell  what  one  most  wishes 
to  know,  which  he  cannot  always  carry  in  his  memory.  The  illustra- 
tions are  from  a  wide  range  of  literature,  and  will  prove  very  helpful  to 
the  preacher. 

The  Christ  of  Yesterday,  To-Day,  and  Forever,  and  Other  Ser- 
mons. By  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington,  D.D.,  author  of  ''The  Puritan  in 
England  and  New  England."  Pp.  xv,  322.  i2mo.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.     1897.    I1.50. 

Dr.  Byington  adds  both  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reading  public  in  this  collection  of  evangelical,  thoughtful,  and 
brilliant  series  of  sermons,  preached  upon  various  occasions.  There  are 
nineteen  in  all.  They  are  written  in  a  clear  style,  with  deep  insight  into 
scriptiu^l  truth  and  broad  recognition  of  human  want,  and  will  be  read 
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with  profit  and  pleasure  by  all.  The  style  can  be  judged  from  a  single 
paragraph  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present  time:  **  Let  me 
contrast  this  reliance  upon  the  truth  as  a  reality,  with  the  philosophy  of 
unbelief,  which  is  often  put  forth  in  an  age  of  unbelief.  We  have  teach- 
ers who  give  us  *  Guesses  at  the  truth,*  speculations  about  the  truth, 
vague  conjectures  in  respect  to  the  truth.  There  are  some  who  imagine 
that  it  is  better  to  be  seeking  the  truth  than  to  know  the  truth.  It  is 
common  to  quote  one  of  the  sayings  of  Lessing,  that  if  he  were  offered 
the  choice  between  the  truth  as  a  present  possession  and  the  opportunity 
to  search  for  the  truth  all  his  life,  he  would  choose  the  latter.  But  why 
so  ?  If  the  truth  be  worth  seeking  all  one's  life,  why  is  it  better  to  seek 
it  than  to  have  it?  Why,  indeed,  should  one  seek  it  if  it  is  better  not  to 
possess  it?  Why  spend  one*s  life  in  quest  of  that  which  it  is  better  not 
togain?"  (Pp.  97-98.) 

SuRSUM  Corda:  A  Book  of  Praise.  E.  H.  Johnson,  Editor;  E.  E. 
Ayres,  Associate  Editor.  Pp.  vii,  654.  Philadelphia:  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.    I1.50. 

Following  in  the  lead  of  several  other  recent  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  hymnology,  and  especially  the  congregational  music,  of  the 
American  churches,  our  associate  editor.  Dr.  E.  H.  Johnson,  has  pre- 
pared for  the  Baptist  denomination  a'  hymn  and  tune  book  which,  for  its 
piurposes,  in  our  opinion,  excels  them  all;  while  the  specifically  Baptist 
hymns  in  it  are  so  few  that  any  congregation  would  find  it  most  service- 
able. The  Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  the  pioneer  of  such  books  in 
America,  was  prepared  by  the  original  editors  of  the  Bibliothkca  Sacra, 
in  cooperation  with  Lowell  Mason.  A  Baptist  edition  of  this  was  pre- 
pared by  the  substitution  of  a  few  appropriate  h3rmns;  and  so  a  Congre- 
gational or  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  Hymnal  might  be  prepared  from 
this  with  a  few  judicious  substitutions.    . 

This  volume  is  most  elegantly  printed,  and  is  substantially  bound, 
with  an  admirable  index  of  authors,  translators,  and  composers.  Includ- 
ing the  chants,  there  are  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  selections,  wath 
more  than  that  number  of  tunes.  The  hymns  are  thoroughly  winnowed, 
and  we  find  few  omissions  that  our  experience  would  lead  us  to  miss. 
The  best  of  the  old  are  kept  both  in  hymns  and  music,  and  rich  addi- 
tions (including  Kipling's  Jubilee  Hymn)  are  made  from  recent  contribu- 
tions both  of  hymn- writers  and  of  musicians.  The  editors  have  wisely 
eschewed  the  lighter  music  that  recently  has  come  to  be  so  much  in 
vogue  in  many  of  the  evangelistic  collections.  But  no  one  can  have  long 
experience  in  conducting  or  observing  congregational  singing  without 
perceiving  that  the  people  are  best  satisfied,  and  the  interests  of  the 
church  best  served,  by  the  use  of  the  graver  style  of  melody  and  the 
stronger  harmonies  which  are  chosen  in  this  volume.  The  richness  of 
the  collection  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  hymns  represent 
four  hundred  different  authors,  and  the  music  nearly  three  hund];pd  dif- 
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ferent  composers.  Of  the  authors,  Watts  and  Charles  Wesley  still  lead, 
but  are  closely  followed  by  Bonar,  Doddridge,  Ellerton,  Miss  Elliott,  Fa- 
ber,  Monsell,  Montgomery,  Miss  Winlcworth,  and  Wordsworth;  while 
the  anonymous  is  large  enough  to  make  one  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
that  so  many  sweet  psalm-singers  in  Israel  should  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  their  contemporaries.  Among  the  composers,  Bamby,  Dykes, 
Gauntlettj  Hopkins,  Lowell  Mason,  Monk,  Smart,  Stainer,  and  Sullivan 
lead  the  list. 

We  congratulate  the  Baptist  denomination  and  the  religious  public  in 
genera}  upon  the  addition  of  this  model  collection  to  the  already  over- 
stocked repertory  of  h3rmn  and  tune  books.  On  noticing  the  perfection 
of  the  work,  one  is  not  surprised  to  le£U'n  from  the  publisher's  note  that 
the  editor,  who  has  himself  furnished  some  of  the  best  hymns  and  tunes 
of  the  volimie,  has  been  engaged  upon  the  work  for  fifteen  years.  As 
the  result  of  such  a  slpw  growth  in  the  mind  of  such  a  scholarly  and 
practical  author,  it  is  sure  to  obtain  a  wide  and  maintain  a  long  popular- 
ity. 

What  IS  Art?  By  Leo  Toi^sTOY.  Translated  from  the  Russian  Orig- 
inal by  Ayi,mer  Maude.  Embodying  the  Author's  Last  Alterations 
and  Revisions.  Pp.  xvi,  234.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
|i.oo. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Tolstoy  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters 
of  this  century.  His  rank  and  wealth  place  him  high  in  the  estimation 
of  all  Russia,  his  genius  commands  the  admiration  of  the  world,  while 
his  simple-hearted  attempts  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to 
relieve  humanity  from  the  burdens  of  misrule  and  of  false  social  condi- 
tions, equally  commend  him  to  the  affections  of  mankind,  and  make  it 
easy  for  us  to  pardon  the  vagaries  of  his  socialistic  plans. 

All  the  best  elements  of  Tolstoy's  nature  appear  in  the  little  volume 
before  us,  which,  in  style  and  interest,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  best 
works  of  Ruskin.  Indeed  it  is  itself  a  high  work  of  art.  One  can  but 
sympathize  with  his  vigorous  and  caustic  criticism  of  the  false  art  which 
to  such  a  large  extent  captivates  what  are  frequently  called  the  higher 
classes  of  society. 

Tolstoy  believes  that  all  real  art  is  on  the  level  with  the  common  expe- 
riences of  humanity,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  becomes  exclusive  and  capable 
of  interesting  only  a  small  clique  in  society,  it  is  untrue.  He  speaks  in 
highest  admiration  of  the  art  manifested  in  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  be- 
lieving that  the  literary  products  which,  like  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  story  of  Joseph,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels,  unfail- 
ingly enlist  the  interest  of  all  men  in  all  ages,  are  the  highest  illustra- 
tions of  true  art.  We  cannot,  however,  go  with  the  author  in  his  ex- 
treme lengths  in  opposition  to  art  schools,  art  critics,  and  efforts  in  gen- 
eral to  raise  the  standard  of  artistic  expression  and  appreciation.  But  we 
must  say,  that,  with  all  his  extravagances  of  statement,  he  has  presented 
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in  a  most  attractive  and  forcible  manner  a  phase  of  truth  which  demands 
attention,  and  which  none  need  to  consider  more  than  those  who,  in 
painting  and  in  sculpture,  in  music  and  in  literature,  are  working  away 
from  the  capacity  of  the  general  public  to  be  interested  in  their  produc- 
tions. 

The  Zend-Avesta.  (The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.)  Translated  by 
James  Darmesteter.  Part  I.  The  Vendidad.  Part  II.  The  Sir6- 
zahs,  Yarts,  and  Nydyiy.  Pp.  Ixxxix,  384.  New  York:  Christian  Lit- 
erature Co.     1898. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  American  edition  of  the  '•  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,*'  which  is  be- 
ing published  by  the  Christian  Literature  Company  of  New  York.  The 
volumes,  being  from  the  same  plates  as  the  English  edition,  have  all  the 
advantages  of  that  edition,  except  the  high  price.  The  reader  can  now 
get  the  series  at  one-half  the  original  cost.  The  present  volume  is  of 
special  interest,  since  it  contains  all  the  important  literature  of  the  Par- 
sees.  The  translator,  the  late  Dr.  Darmesteter,  was  a  phenomenal  stu- 
dent of  Parsee  literature,  and  is  able  to  present  it  in  its  best  translated 
form.  The  author,  however,  differs  from  most  scholars  in  assigning  a 
later  date  to  many  of  the  passages  than  others  do,  and  in  applying  the 
principles  of  higher  criticism  to  distinguish  many  of  these  later  interpo- 
lations. Many  of  the  G&thas  he  supposes  to  be  of  post-Alexandrian  or- 
igin. 

Current  Questions  for  Thinking  Men.  By  Robert  Stuart  Mac 
Arthur.  Pp.  422.  Philadelphia;  American  Baptist  Publication  Soci- 
ety.    1898.    I1.50. 

A  "w-ide  circle  of  readers  must  welcome  the  brilliant  collection  of  ad- 
dresses of  this  eminent  Baptist  clergyman  contained  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. Seventeen  subjects  are  treated,  including  "The  Scholar  in  the 
World*';  "Characteristics  of  True  Culture";  "Reasons  for  Being  a 
Baptist";  "  Pressing  Needs  of  Foreign  Fields  "  ;  "  The  Organization  of 
a  Church  "  ;  "  The  Development  of  the  Chiu-ch  "  ;  "  Separation  between 
Churcji  and  State  "  ;  and  "The  True  Function  of  the  Minister."  In  the 
address  upon  "  Reasons  for  Being  a  Baptist "  most  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  following  statements,  though,  upon  reflection,  their  truth 
will  be  apparent:—"  It  has  been  said  that  Baptists  make  too  much  of  bap- 
tism; but,  in  fact,  no  religious  body,  except  the  Quakers,  makes  so  litUe 
of  it  as  they.  And  the  reason  why  they  do  not  practice  pouring  and 
sprinkling  as  well  as  baptism  (immersion)  is  because  it  does  not  trouble 
them  in  the  least  to  let  a  convert  who  cannot  yield  obedience  in  baptism 
die  unbaptized.  Their  adherence  to  baptism,  which  in  rare  cases  cannot 
be  administered,  shows  that  they  are  not  in  the  least  *  ritualistic, '  but 
have  very  low  ideas  as  to  the  necessity  of  baptism  "  (p.  loi). 
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Thb  Christian  Pastor  and  thb  Working  Church.  (International 
TheolMfical  Library.)  By  Washington  Gi^dden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  au- 
thor of  "Allied  Christianity,"  "Who  wrote  the  Bible,"  **  Ruling 
Ideas  of  the  Present  Age,"  etc.  Pp,  xiv,  485.  Crown  8vo.  New 
York:  Charles  Scpbner's  Sons.     1898.    $2.50  net. 

No  better  choice  for  preparing  a  book  on  the  Christian  pastor  in  all  his 
various  relations  could  have  been  made  than  was  made  by  the  editors  of 
this  series  when  they  selected  Dr.  Gladden.  His  long  experience,  his 
eminent  success,  his  rare  literary  ability,  and  his  diligence  as  a  student, 
conspire  to  make  of  this  a  model  book  for  its  purposes.  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  are;  **The  Church,"  **The  Pastor,"  *'The  Call  to  the  Pastor- 
ate," **The  Pastor  in  his  Study,"  •*  Pulpit  and  Altar,"  "The  Pastor  as 
Friend,"  "The  Church  Organization,"  "The  Sunday-school,"  "The 
Midweek  Service,"  "Parish  Evangelization,"  "The  Social  Life  of  the 
Chmrch,"  "Woman's  Work  in  the  Church,"  "The  Young  Men  and 
Women,"  "The  Pastor  and  the  Children,"  " Missionary  Societies  and 
Church  Contributions,"  "Revivals  and  Revivalism,"  " The  Institutional 
Church,"  "Enlisting  the  Membership,"  "Cooperation  with  Other 
Churches,"  and  "The  Care  of  the  Poor."  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
cover  the  whole  range  of  problems  which  confront  the  pastor  in  his  work. 
We  know  not  where  the  subjects  are  more  wisely  discussed  than  here. 
No  pastor  can  afford  to  be  without  the  volume. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 
AHERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  Phlladelpliia. 

A  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Middi^  States.  B^  Henry 
C.  Vedder,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Crozer  Theologfical  Semi- 
nary; author  of  "A  Short  History  of  the  Baptists,"  "The  Dawn  of 
Christianity."  Pp.  355.  i2mo.  $i.25.--A  Young  Man*s  Difficul- 
ties with  His  Bible.  By  D.  W.  Faunce,  D.D.  Pp.  196.  i2mo. 
|i.oo; — Gladstone,  and  Other  Addresses.  By  Kerr  Boyce  Tup- 
PER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia-  author  of 
"Seven  Great  Lights,"  "Robertson's  Living  Thoughts,"  *^Diaz,  the 
Apostle  of  Cuba,"  "  A  Popular  Treatise  on  Christian  Baptism."  Pp.  266. 
i2mo.  $1.00;— Half-hours  with  the  Christ.  By  Thomas  ]El|os£S. 
Pp.  260.  i2mo.  |i. 00;— Ideas  from  Nature.  By  William  Elder, 
A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Colby  University.  Pp.  202.  i2mo. 
75  cents;— The  Attractive  Christ  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Rob- 
ert Stuart  MAcARTHim.  Pp.  327.  i2mo.  Ji.oo;— The  Bremen 
Lectures  on  Great  Religious  Questions  of  To-Day.  By  Various  Emi- 
nent European  Divines.  Translated  from  the  Original  German  by 
David  Heagle,  D.D.    Pp.  406.    i2mo.    $1.50. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWBLL  ft   COMPANY.  New  York. 

New  Forms  of  Christian  Education.  An  Address  to  the  Univer- 
sity Hall  Guild.    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.     Pp.  39. 
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BATON  d  MAINS.  N«w  York. 

Among  the  Forces.  By  Henry  White  Warren,  LL.D.,  one  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  author  of  "  Recreation 
in  Astronomy,'*  *'The  Bible  in  the  World's  Education,"  etc.  Pp.  197. 
i2mo.  $i.oo;~Christian  Science  and  its  Probi<ems.  By  J.  H. 
Bates,  Ph.M.  Pp.  141.  i2mo.  50  cents;— Easy  Lessons  in  Vocal 
Culture  and  Vocal  Expression.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Classes  in 
Grammar  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Normal  Schools.  By  S.  S. 
Hamill,  A.m.,  Chicago,  author  of  ••Science  of  Elocution,"  etc.  Pp. 
198.  i2mo.  60  cents;— Heroic  Personalities.  By  I^ouis  Albert 
Banks,  D.D.,  author  of  "The  Christ  Brotherhood,"  ••Immortal  Hymns 
and  their  Story , "  •  *  Christ  and  his  Friends,  "etc.    Pp.  237 .    1 2mo.    1 1 .00 . 

UTTLE.  BROWN  ft  COMPANY.  Boston. 

History  of  Dogma  (Theological  Translation  Library.)  By  Dr. 
Adolph  Harnack,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Berlin.  Trans- 
.lated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  Neil  Buchanan.  Vol.  IV. 
Pp.  xi,  353. 

THE  nACMILLAN  COMPANY.  New  York. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  (The  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.)  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Skinner,  D.D.,  ftofessor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Presby- 
terian College,  London.  Chapters  I.-XXXIX.  Pp.  Ixxix,  295.  Chap- 
ters XL.-LXVI.  Pp.  Ixi,  251.  |i.io  each;— Guesses  at  the  Riddle 
OF  Existence,  and  Other  Essays  on  Kindred  Subjects.  Bjr  Goldwin 
Smith,  D.C.L.,  author  of  "Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question,"  •'The 
United  States,"  ••Essays  on  the  Questions  of  the  Day,"  etc.  Pp.  viii, 
244.  i2mo.  J1.25; — St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  (The  Modern  Reader's 
Bible.  Small  i8mo.  50  cents.)  Edited  by  Richard  G.  Moulton, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.— The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  The 
Acts  (Sections  I.-VII.  vi. ),  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Gala- 
tians,  and  Notes  and  Syllabus  to  the  above.  Pp.  xiv,  226.  Vol.  II. — 
The  Acts  (from  Section  VII.  vii.),  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Ro- 
mans, Ephesians,  Colossians,  to  Philemon,  to  the  Philippians,  to  Timo- 
thy and  Titus.  Notes  and  Syllabus  to  the  above.  Pp.  235.  The  Gos- 
pels, Epistles,  and  Revelation  of  St.  John.  Pp.  xxx,  224;— The 
Hope  of  Immortality.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Head  Master 
of  Harrow  School.  Pp.  viii,  350.  i2mo.  $1.50; — The  Sacrifice  of 
Christ:  Its  Vital  Reality  and  Efficacy.  By  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     Pp.  vii,  93.     i6mo.*  50  cents. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBL15H1N0  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Lao-Tze's  Tao-Teh-King.  Chinese  English.  With  Introduction, 
Transliteration,  and  Notes.    By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.     Pp.  345.    I3.00. 

THE  PlLORin  PRB53.  Boston. 

An  Elementary  Catechism.  By  M.  C.  Hazard,  Ph.D.  For  Use 
in  the  Home,  Sunday-school,  and  Pastor's  Training  Classes.  Pp.  45. 
Leatherette  Cover,  10  cents  net;— Recollections  of  a  Nonagenarian. 
By  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  D.D.,  LL.  D.    Pp.  351.    |i.oo  net. 
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a.  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS.  Ne^  York. 

Christianity  and  Anti-Christianity  in  their  Final  Conflict.  By 
Samuel  J.  Andrews,  author  of  *'  The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,'* 
"God's  Revelation  of  Himself  to  Men,"  ** Some  Thoughts  on  Christian 
Unity."     Pp.  xxii,  356. 

FLEMING  H.  ReVBLL  COHPANY,  Chicago. 

EvxoXoytor.  The  First  Part  and  Portions  of  the  Second  Part  of  a  Book 
OF  Common  Order:  Forms  of  Prayer  issued  by  the  Church  Service  So- 
ciety of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  B.  B. 
COMEGYS.  With  a  New  Arrangement  of  the  Psalter.  Pp.  158.  |i.oo;— 
Is  MY  Bible  True?  Where  did  we  get  it?  By  Rev.  Charles  Leach, 
D.D.  With  Illustrations  taken  from  Original  MSS.  Pp.  119.  i2mo. 
50  cents;— Short  Studies  of  Familiar  Bible  Texts,  Mistranslated, 
Misinterpreted,  and  Misquoted.  By  Blackford  Condit,  D.D.,  author 
of  *'  History  of  the  Enghsh  Bible."  Pp.  180.  |i.oo;— Thirty  Studies 
IN  THE  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  John.  By  Professor  Wilbert 
W.  White,  of  the  Bible  Institute,  Chicago.  Pp.  43.  Long  iSmo.* 
Cloth,  35  cents  net;— The  Ministry  of  Intercession:  A  Plea  for 
More  Prayer.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  Pp.  226.  i6mo.  75  cents; 
—Preparation  Foft  Christianity  in  the  Ancient  World:  A  Studj  in 
the  History  of  Moral  Development.  By  R.  M.  Wenley.  Sc.D.  (Edm.), 
etc.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Pp.  194. 
i6mo.  75  cents; — ^Two  Parables.  By  Charles  R.  Brown,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Oakland,  Cal.  Pp.  250.  I1.25;— 
W.  E.  Gladstone:  England's  Great  Commoner.  By  Walter  Jer- 
ROLD,  author  of  **  Michael  Faraday:  Man  of  Science,"  etc.  Pp.  168. 
75  cents. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York. 

Imported:  The  Spirit  of  Power  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Adamson,  B.D.,  formerly  Examiner  for 
Divinity  Degrees  in  Edinburgh  University.  Pp.  85.  50  cents; — Foun- 
dation Truths  of  Scripture  as  to  Sin  and  Salvation  (Handbooks  for 
Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students.)  In  Twelve  Lessons.  By  John 
Laidlaw,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  New  College, 
Edinburgh;  author  of  **The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,"  **The  Miracles  of 
our  Lord."    Pp.  131.     Crown  8vo.    45  cents  net. 

LIBRAIRIE  PISCHBACHBR.  ParU. 

Les  Origines  de  la  Compagnie  dr  Jesus.  Ignace  et  Lainez.  Pp.  vi, 
32^;--Les  Paroles  de  Jesus  r^cemment  D^couvertes  en  fegypte  et  Re- 
marques  sur  le  Texte  de  Fragment  de  I'Evangile  de  Pierre.  Par  C. 
Bruston,  Doyen  de  la  Faculty  de  Th^ologie  de  PUniversit^  de  Toulouse. 
Pf).  18; — Un  Essai  de  Religion  Scientifique.  Introduction  k  Wron- 
ski,  Philosophe  et  Reformateur.     Par  Christian  Cherfils.    Pp.  222. 
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Acts,  Dramatic  Qualities  of  the 
Book  of,  note  on,  555-557- 

Adamson's,  T.,  Studies  of  the  Mind 
of  Christ,  noticed,  580. 

Age  of  Man  as  indicated  by  the 
Natural  Increase  of  Population, 
note  on,  356-359. 

Allen's,  A.  V.  G.,  Christian  Insti- 
tutions, noticed,  376. 

American  Dictator,  An,  note  on, 
173-176. 

Ames',  A.  H.,  The  Revelation  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  noticed,  381. 

Anarchist  Morality,  note  on,  365- 

369. 

Ancient  Faith  in  Modem  Light, 
noticed,  577. 

Archaeology  of  Baptism,  The,  arti- 
cle on,DyH.  Osgood  (illustrat- 
ed), 1-28;  the  baths  and  John's 
baptism,  2;  "The  Teaching" 
and  the  j)icture,  8;  the  mosaic  of 
the  baptistery,  14;  testiniiony  of 
church  fathers,  20. 

B 

Bacon's,  L.  W.,  A  History  of 
American  Christianity,  noticed, 
3S6-388. 

Banks,  Taxation  of  Chicago,  arti- 
cle on,  by  Z.  S.  Holbrook,  526- 
539. 

Bartlett,  S.  C,  book  review  by, 
370  372;  article  by,  656-692. 

Barton's,  Dr.,  Address  at  Portland, 
note  on,  755. 

Barton,  W.  E.,  book  review  by, 
383-386. 

Batten,  S.  Z.,  article  by,  693-716. 

Beet's,  J.  A.,  The  L,ast  Things,  no- 
ticed, 380. 

Behrends,  A.  J.  F.,  note  by,  742. 

Behrends',  A.  J.  F.,  The  Old  Tes- 
tament under  Fire,  noticed,  379. 

Bemis,  E.  W.,  note  by,  563-569. 

Berle,  A.  A  ,  book  review  by,  200- 
204. 


Berr;5r,  L.  F.,  article  by,  717-729. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  The  Theological 
Position  of  the,   note  on,   736- 

739- 

Bliss's,  W.  D.  P.,  The  Encyclope- 
dia of  Social  Reform,  noticed, 
585-587. 

Bosworth,  E.  I.,  book  reviews  by, 
195-198. 

Bradford's,  A.  H.,  The  Growing 
Revelation,  noticed,  588. 

Brainerd,  C,  article  by,  730-735. 

Broadus',  J.  A.,  A  Treatise  on  the 
Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Ser- 
mons, noticed,  587. 

Bruce's,  A.  B.,  The  Providential 
Order  of  the  World,  noticed,  208. 

Biihler's,  G.,  The  Sacred  Laws  of 
the  Aryas,  noticed,  588. 

Byington,  E.  H.,  article  by,  114- 
127. 

Byington's,  E.*  H.,  The  Christ  of 
Yesterday,  To-Day,  and  Forever, 
noticed,  770. 

C 

Carr,  E.  S.,  note  by,  184-190. 
Cavemo,  C,  note  by,  744-747. 
Chamberlain's,  N.  H.,  Samuel  Se- 

wall,  noticed,  383-386. 
Chamberlain's,  W.   B.,   Principles 

of    Vocal    Expression,   noticed, 

393. 

Chapman,  E.  M.,  article  by,  259- 
280. 

Chicago  Banks,  Taxation  of,  arti- 
cle on,  by  Z.  S.  Holbrook,  526- 
539. 

Chicago  Bank  Taxes,  note  on,  756. 

Chicago  Ice  Trust,  note  on,  572. 

Christianity  and  Hinduism,  article 
on,  by  J.  P.  Jones,  591-628. 

Christlieb's,  T..  Homiletic,  no- 
ticed, 590. 

Church  Disunion,  A  Way  out  of,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  S.  Z.  Batten,  693- 
716;  perennial  interest  of  the 
Question,  693J  causes  of  disunion, 
694;   simplicity  of  the  primitive 
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church  organization,  695;  the 
growth  of  <E vision,  696;  the  earlj 
creeds,  697;  abandonment  of  pri- 
mary Christian  truth,  698;  the 
kingdom,  not  an  institution,  699; 
the  church,  only  an  instrument. 
700;  Christianity,  more  a  life 
than  an  opinion,  702;  undue 
stress  upon  dogma,  703;  unity 
does  not  mean  uniformity,  704; 
nor  compromise,  705;  real  unity 
is  of  faith  in  one  Lord,  708;  of 
life  in  one  Spirit,  709;  of  en- 
deavor in  one  kingdom,  710;  the 
church,  divided  on  non-essen- 
tials, 712;  real  unity,  a  slow 
growth,  715;  direct  efforts  at 
unity,  futile,  716. 

Cit^,  The  Social  Failure  of  the,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  Mrs.  Emma  Winner 
Rogers,  143-157;  barbarisms  in 
modem  civilization,  143;  de- 
pression of  literature  in  cities, 
144;  the  common  people  in  the 
cities,  145;  the  social  failure  of 
our  cities,  146;  rapid  transit,  of 
little  value  to  wage-earners,  147; 
lack  of  pure  water,  148;  crowd- 
ing of  tenements,  149;  toleration 
of  social  evils,  1^0;  no  parks  for 
the  poorest,  151 ;  lack  of  employ- 
ment, 152;  great  cost  of  city  ad- 
ministration, 153;  methods  of 
improvement,  154;  importance 
of  returning  to  the  country,  155. 

Civic  Reform,  article  on,  by  Z.  S. 
Holbrook,  128-142;  early  efforts 
at  reform  in  America,  128;  an 
age  of  destructive  criticism,  130; 
sociological  tendencies  of  the 
present  time,  131;  importance  of 
historic  knowledge,  132;  truths 
needing  emphasis,  133;  danger 
to  our  universities,  134;  use  and 
abuse  of  the  corporation,  135; 
danger  of  liberty,  138;  impor- 
tance of  the  personal  unit,  139; 
province  of  the  state,  140;  true 
methods  of  accomplishing  civic 
reform,  141. 

Clarke's,  W.  N.,  An  Outline  of 
Christian  Theology,  noticed,  579. 

Clark's,  W.,  The  Anglican  Refor- 
mation, noticed,  394. 

Oeveland,  G.,  The  Self-made  Man 
in  American  Life,  noticed,  393. 


Cogswell's,  F.  H.,  The  Regicides, 
noticed,  392. 

Competition,  The  True  Law  of, 
note  on,  362. 

Cooper,  J.,  notes  by,  190-192,  550- 
555;  article  by,  213-243. 

Creation;  or,  The  Transmutation 
of  Energy,  article  on,  bv  J. 
Cooper,  213-243;  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  213;  eternity 
of  matter,  214;  Aristc^e's  doc- 
trine, 215;  biblical  view  of  crea- 
tion, 217;  views  of  zeolo^sts 
and  physicists,  218;  absurdities 
of  materialism,  219;  nebular 
theory  calls  for  a  God,  220; 
three  possible  conceptions  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  world,  222;  in- 
tellectuality of  the  universe,  225; 
mind  more  potent  than  matter, 
227;  indisputable  facts,  232; 
transmutation  of  the  primordial 
power  into  material  form,  233; 
harmony  of  true  science  and  re- 
ligion, 235;  conservation  of  en- 
ergy, 237;  flux  and  reflux  in  na- 
ture, 239;  the  true  idea  of  crea- 
tion, 240;  practical  problems  of 
life,  242. 

Critical  Notes,  184-192,  356-362, 
550-562,  73^743. 

Crockett's,  W.  D.,  A  Harmony  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles,  noticed,  377. 

Crooks',  G.  R.,  The  Story  of  the 
Christian  Church,  noticed,  5S7. 

Crowell's,  J.  F.,  The  Logical  Pro- 
cess of  Social  Development,  no- 
ticed, 763. 

Currency,  The  Problem  of  the,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  C.  S.  Walker,  322- 
341;  the  existing  currency  of  the 
United  States,  322;  extent  to 
which  it  is  representative,  323; 
plans  for  reform,  324;  danger  of 
contraction,  327;  advantages  of 
a  government  issue,  326;  the 
English  banking  system,  331; 
character  of  bSik  bills,  333; 
necessary  safeguards,  334;  objec- 
tions considered,  336. 

Curtiss,  S.  I.,  article  by,  53-91. 

D 
Darmesteter's,  J.,  The  Zend-Aves- 
ta, noticed,  773. 
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Davenport's,  H.  J.,  Outlines  of 
Elementary  Economics,  noticed, 
183. 

Dawson's,  J.  W.,  Relics  of  Prime- 
val Life,  noticed,  589. 

Dennis's,  J.  S.,  Christian  Missions 
and  Social  Progress,  noticed,  182. 

Dillmann's,  A.,  Genesis  Critically 
and  Exegetically  Expounded, 
noticed,  582. 

Divine  Existence.  Proofs  of,  article 
on,  b;y  C.  Walker,  459-484;  the 
meaning  of  demonstration,  459; 
confusion  occasioned  by  crude 
views,  460;  faith  has  a  scientific 
basis,  462;  demonstration  does 
not  exclude  faith,  463;  faith,  not 
a  weak  form  of  knowledge,  464; 
knowledge  real,  though  partial, 
465;  vacillation  of  German  phi- 
losophers, 466;  how  does  the 
idea  of  God  originate,  467;  the 
scriptural  view,  469;  the  argu- 
ment of  Anselm,  470;  the  idea 
of  the  "Perfect  Being,"  471; 
the  a  posteriori  argument,  472; 
the  cosmos  involved  design,  473; 
frivolous  objections  to  teleology, 
477;  expansion  of  the  teleologi- 
cal  argument,  477;  relation  of  the 
finite  to  the  Infinite,  480;  attri- 
butes of  God,  481;  distinct  ap- 
prehension, possible  where  per- 
fect comprehension  is  impossi- 
ble, 482;  summary  of  the  induc- 
tive argument,  483. 

Divine  Goodness  in  Severity,  arti- 
cle on,  by  H.  M.  Tenney,  485- 
495;  danger  of  half  truths,  485; 
Gocl's  severity,  a  fact,  486;  the 
privations  of  man,  487;  inevita- 
ble results  of  lawlessness,  488; 
prevalence  of  national  evils,  489; 
severity  against  lawlessness,  nec- 
essary for  the  promotion  of  vir- 
tue, 491;  the  aignity  of  human 
nature,  492;  the  benevolent  pur- 
poses of  chastisement,  494. 

Dramatic  Qualities  of  the  Book  of 
Acts,  note  on,  555-557. 

Driver's  Proof-Texts,  article  on, 
by  G.  F.  Wright,  515-525;  popu- 
larity of  Imver's  "Introduc- 
tion," 515;  higher  criticism,  not 
an  occult  art,  516J  Driver's  use 
of  Gen.  xii.  6;  xiii.  7;  xxxiv.  7, 


517;  Gen.  xl.  15;  Num.  xxxii. 
41,  518;  Deut.  xxxiv.  i,  519; 
Gen.  xxxvi.  31;  I^ev.  x\'iii.  27, 
520;  of  the  phrase  **  beyond  Jor- 
dan," 521;  some  monumental 
mistakes  of  Robertson  Smith, 
524. 

E 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  and  the  Great 
Awakening,  article  on,  by  E.  H. 
Byington,  1 14-127;  early  stand- 
ard of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  piety, 
114;  extent  and  cause  of  the  de- 
cline, 115;  biography  of  Ed- 
wards, ,116;  characteristics  of, 
117;  personal  appearance  of,  119; 
theprevalent  Arminianism  of  his 
time,  120;  effects  of  his  preach- 
ing, 121;  origin  and  extent  of 
the  great  awakening,  122;  favor- 
ite subjects  of  his  sermons,  126; 
lasting  effects  of  the  revival, 
127. 

English  Promoter,  note  on,  756. 

English  Verse,  Religious  Signifi- 
cance of  Recent,  article  on,  by 
E.  M.  Chapman,  259-280;  thp 
province  of  poetry,  259;  En- 
glish pessimism,  260;  Leopardi's 
pessimism,  261;  James  Thom- 
son's, 262;  contrasted  with  the 
new  Jerusalem  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, 265;  John  Davidson's 
verse,  266;  pantheism  of,  271; 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  273;  sigh- 
ing for  Nirvana,  274;  Henley's 
defiance  of  nature,  276;  Steven- 
son's hopefulness,  277;  the  hun- 
ger for  faith,  279;  poetry,  neces- 
sarily theistic,  280. 

Estes,  D.  F.,  article  by,  414-443. 


Factory,  The  Modem,  note  on, 
363-365-  • 

Fisher's,  G.  P.,  History  of  Chris- 
tian I>octrine,  noticed,  770. 

Forrest's,  D.  W.,  The  Christ  of 
History  and  of  Experience,  no- 
ticed, 576. 

G 

Gamble's,  E.  B.,  The  God-Idea  of 
the  Ancients,  noticed,  589. 

Gates,  O.  H.,  book  reviews  by, 
204,  374. 
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Geil's,  W.  E.,  The  Isle  that  is 
called  Patmos,  noticed,  381. 

Gilbert,  G.  H.,  article  by,  244-258. 

Gladden's,  W.,  Seven  Puzzling 
Bible  Books,  noticed,  379;  Social 
Facts  and  Forces,  noticed,  390; 
The  Christian  Pastor  and  the 
Working  Ch\u-ch,   noticed,  774. 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  note  on, 

550-555. 

Glucose  Trust,  note  on,  572. 

Gray's,  G.  B.,  Studies  in  Hebrew 
Proper  Names,  noticed,  204. 

Gray's,  J.  C,  The  Biblical  Museum, 
noticed,  770. 

**  Guilty  "—one  of  Chicago's  Asses- 
sors, note  on,  573. 

Gulick's,  S.  L.,  The  Growth  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  noticed,   759. 

H 

Hadley's,  A.  T.,  Economics,  no- 
ticed, 176-179. 

Hamack's,  A.,  History  of  Dogma, 
noticed,  375. 

Harrison  on  Municipal  Ownership, 
•  note  on,  571. 

Harrison's,  B.,  This  Country  of 
Ours,  noticed,  393. 

Hart's,  A.  H.,  American  History 
told  by  Contemporaries,  noticed, 
208. 

Hastings',  H.,  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  noticed,  58 1. 

Hawkes,   W.  S.,  book  reww  by, 

759-763. 

Hay  man,  H.,  articles  by,  29-52; 
note  by,  557-56i. 

Hayman  on  the  Unity  of  Homer, 
note  on,  562. 

Hebrews,  The  Early  Religion  of 
the,  article  on,  by  A.  E.  What- 
ham,  629-655;  who  were  the  He- 
brew people,  629;  the  early  lan- 
guage of  th^  Hebrews,  632;  re- 
lation of  the  Hebrews  to  the  Ca- 
naanites,  634;  Abraham,  a  real 
personage,  637;  not  a  monothe- 
ist,  but  a  henotheist,  638;  ten- 
dencies to  monotheism  before 
Abraham,  642;  affiliations  be- 
tween the  Canaanites  and  the 
Hebrews,  6^;  Moses'  relations 
to  monotheism,  647;  similarity 
to  .the  Egyptians,  649;  his  rela- 


tion to  the  Priestly   Code,  652; 
conclusion,  653. 

Henry  George,— the  Man  and  Re- 
former, note  on,  167-173. 

Higher  Criticism  applied  to  *'A 
Modern  Instance,"  note  on,  557- 
561. 

Higher  Criticism  at  High- Water 
Mark,  article  on,  by  S.  C.  Bart- 
lett,  656-692;  the  occasion  of  the 
article,  656;  Curtiss  contrasted 
with  Stuart  and  Edwards,  657; 
extravagant  claims  of  Curtiss, 
658;  his  dependence  on  Graf, 
Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen,  659; 
the  real  views  of  Delitzsch,  661 ; 
danger  of  conjectural  criticism, 
664;  Curtiss's  misunderstanding 
of  I  Chron.  xvi.  1-43,  665;  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  658;  lack 
of  comparative  literature,  670* 
genuineness  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Flood,  671;  misplaced  confi- 
dence, 672;  misstatement  of 
the  traditional  argument,  673; 
Christ's  indorsement  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 674;  critical  reaction  in 
Germany,  675;  confirmation  from 
the  monuments.  676;  testimony 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  itself,  677; 
extremes  into  which  Curtiss  is 
led,  678;  impossibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  real  issue,  679;  positive 
statement  of  his  views,  680;  ex- 
travagances of  higher  criticism, 
681 ;  inconsistencies  of  the  high- 
er critics,  682;  misleading  \'iews 
of  evolution,  683;  underestimate 
of  Christ's  knowledge  and  au- 
thority, 684;  depreciation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  685;  as  to  his- 
'tory,  686;  as  to  worship,  687; 
as  to  moral  law,  688;  as  to  proph- 
ecy, 689;  as  to  its  ideals  of  the 
future,  690;  conclusion,  691. 

Hillis,  Newell  Dwight;  a  Charac- 
ter Sketch,  by  Z.  S.  Holbrook, 
540-549. 

Hillis',  N.  D.,  The  Investment  of 
Influence,  noticed,  389. 

Hillis,  N.  D.,  articles  by,  342-355, 

397-413- 
Hinduism  and  Christianity— A  Con- 
trast, article  on,  by  J.  P.  Jones, 
591-628;    the    question     stated, 
591;  the  contrasts  in  reference  to 
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religion  itself,   594;    to  concep- 
tions of  God,  595;  to  theories  of 
the    universe,    597;    concerning 
man,  597;    their  ultimate    aim, 
600;    agencies  and    means   em- 
ployed, 604;  the  processes  of  the 
two  religions,    609;  comparison 
of  ideals,  613;  the  credentials  of 
the  two  faiths,   616;  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  individual  soci- 
ety, 619;  Christianity  favors  pro- 
gress, 621;  is  exclusive,  621;  the 
faith  of   India,    purely    ethnic, 
622;  the  indifference  of  Hindu- 
ism, 623;  the    results  achieved, 
624;  their  future  outlook,    626; 
•     conclusion,  627. 
Hindus,  Early  Religion  of  the,  by 
H.  W.  Magoun  (first  part  of  sec- 
ond paper),  92-113;  conclusion  of 
second  paper),  296-321;    hymns 
of  the  Rig- Veda,  92;  dual  divin- 
ities, 94;    Indo-European  divini- 
ties, 94;  Indo-European  totem- 
ism,   95;    Indian    totemism,   96; 
Brahmanical  borrowing,  96;  In- 
do-European objects  of  worship 
that  can  be  established,  97;  na- 
ture of  these  objects,  not  to  be 
ignored,  98;  hymns  of  Rig- Veda, 
not  to  be  unduly    exalted,   98; 
form    may    be    misleading,    99; 
early  religion,   not  all    priestly 
mummery,  100;  its  degeneration, 
100;  Varuna,  loi ;  the  Indo-Iran- 
ian  period,  102;  relations  of  Veda 
and  Aveste,  102;    Verethraghna, 
103;  Atar,  104;  Trita  and  Thrae- 
taona  Athwya,   104;  Apatfi  Na- 
pat.    104;    Apam    Napat,  Trita, 
and  Agni,  105;  Ahi,  106;  Vrtra^ 
107;  other  demons,    108;  Mitnr, 
Ax^aman,  and  the  other  Adityas, 
Soma,    III;    other  Indo-Iranian 
109;  hymn  to  Mitra varuna,  no; 
deities,  112;  division  of  the  east- 
em  Aryans,  113;  character  of  the 
land  of  the  Indo-Iranians,  296; 
the  Kabul  basin,  296;  the  mon- 
soon, 297;  its  effects  on  the  early 
Aryans,  298;  development  of  the 
god  of  fire,  299;  Surya  and  the 
other  sun-gods,  300;  the  A9vins, 
300;  Uaas,  301;    Indra,  301;  Ya- 
ma,  303;  Rudra,  304;  theMaruts, 
304;  other  gods,  305;    **all  the 


gods,"  306;  the  Manes,  307;  tem- 
ples and  idols  not  used,  308;  con- 
dition of  the  departed,  308;  dis- 
posal of  tile  dead,  309;  the  course 
of  the  departed  spirit,  309;  the 
sacrifice,  310;  the  family  ritual, 
311;  traditional  (formal)  rites, 
313;  animal  sacrifices,  315; 
growth  in  the  importance  of  sac- 
rifice, 317;  sects,  318;  conclusion,   . 

Historical  Attitude,  The,  note  on 
739-742. 

Holbrook.  Z.  S.,  articles  by,  128- 
142,  526-539.  540-549;  book  re- 
views by,  389-3931  585-587;  notes 
by,  572,  747. 

Homeric  Oratory,  article  on,  by 
L.  Sears,  496-514;  number  of 
Homeric  speeches,  496;  their  va- 
riety, 497;  their  adaptation,  498; 
their  colloquial  character,  499; 
their  plainness  and  directness, 
500;  their  naturalness,  501;  their 
persuasiveness,  502;  their  pic- 
turesqueness,  504;  their  dramatic 
arrangement,  505;  climax  of 
Achilles'  eloquence,  507;  char- 
acter of  Ulysses'  eloquence,  508* 
of  Nestor's,  509;  of  -^Eneas'  and 
Menelaus',  510;  of  Diomed's, 
511;  importance  of  '  Homeric 
study,  513. 

Hommel's,  F.,  The  Ancient  Hebrew 
Tradition,noticed,  200-204,  trans- 
lation of,  note  on,  361. 

Hunt's,  T.  W.,  American  Medita- 
tive Lyncs,  noticed,  588. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  article  by,  444-458. 

Hyde's,  W.  D.,  Practical  Idealism, 
noticed,  182. 

J 
Johnson's,  E.  H.,  Sursum  Corda, 

noticed,  771. 
Jones',  J.  C,  Primeval  Revelation, 

noticed,  377. 
Jones,  J.  P.,  article  by,  591-628. 

K 

Kent's,  C.  P.,  A  History  of  the 
Hebrew  People,  noticed,  374. 

Kidd's,  B.,  Social  Evolution,  no- 
ticed, 587. 

Knight,  W.,  note  by,  555-557- 
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Knowlton's,  P.  G.,  Origin  and  Na- 
ture of  Conscience,  noticed,  382. 

Kostlin's,  J.,  The  Theology  of  Lu- 
ther in  Its  Historical  Develop- 
ment and  Inner  Harmony,  no- 
ticed, 378. 

L 

Ladd's,  G.  T.,  Philosophy  of 
Knowledge,  note  on,  190-192. 

Lansing's,  J.  G.,  Outlines  of  Spec- 
ial Introductions  to  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  noticed,  208. 

Lawlessness  and  Law  Enforcement, 
article  on,  by  C.  B.  Wilcox,  158- 
166;  object  of  government,  158; 
definition  of  law,  159;  dangers 
from  contempt  of  law,  160;  who 
should  enforce  the  law,  161;  de- 
partments of  government,  162; 
duties  of  the  executive  officer, 
163;  remedy  for  the  evils  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  164. 

Lindsay,  J.,  article  by,  281-295. 

M 

MacArthur's,  R.  S.,  Cxurent  Quesr 
tions  for  Thinking  Men,  noticed, 

773. 

MacCoun's,  T.,  The  Holy  Land  in 
Geography  and  History,  585. 

Macy's,  J^  English  Constitution, 
noticea,  180. 

Magoun,  H.  W.,  articles  by,  92- 
113,  296-321;  note  by,  562;  book 
review  by,  574-576. 

Man,  Age  of,  as  indicated  by  nat- 
ural Increase  of  Population,  note 
on,  356-359- 

Manassite  Conquest,  Gilead  and 
Bashan;  or,  The  Prae-Mosaic,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  H.  Hay  man,  29-52; 
Zelophehad's  heiresses,  29;  the 
Manassite  title  to  eastern  terri- 
tory, 31;  genealogical  tables,  33, 
37;  the  tables  in  i  Chron.  vii., 
34 i  Egypt's  ascendancy  in  Pales- 
tine before  the  Exodus,  41 ;  rel- 
ics of  ancient  laws,  45;  obscure 
words  in  Jacob's  blessing,  46; 
numerous  anomalies  explained, 

49- 

Man's  Early  Development,  Proba- 
ble Rapidity  of,  note  on',  359. 

Marsh's,  W.  H.  H.,  The  New  Tes- 
tament Church,  noticed,  769. 


Mathews',  S.,  The  Social  Teaching 
of  Tesus,  noticed,  391. 

McGiffert's,  A.  C,  A  History  of 
Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age,  noticed,  199. 

McVey,  F.  L.,  note  by,  569-571. 

Mead,  C.  M.,  note  by,  356-359. 

Miracles,  Nature  of,  note  on,  360. 

Misplaced  Halo,  A,  article  on,  by 
C.  Brainerd,  730-735;  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  730;  the  sacredness 
of  business,  732;  under-appreci- 
ation  of  business  success,  734. 

Mitchell's,  IL  G.,  Isaiah:  A  Study 
of  Chapters  I.-XII.,  noticed,  206. 

Monroe,  J.,  note  by,  180. 

Moulton's,  R.  G.,  Modem  Read-' 
er's  Bible,  noticed,  210. 

Mudgre's,  J.,  The  Best  of  Browning, 
noticed,  589. 

N 

National  Greatness,  Responsibility 

of,  note  on,  748-752. 
Newman's,  A.   H.,   A  History  of 

Anti-Pedobaptism,   noticed,  209. 
Noble's,  F.  A.,    Our  Redemption, 

noticed,  590. 
No  Dividend  Argiunent,  note  on, 

569-571. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
193-212;  370-396;  574-590;  759- 
776. 

O 

Oratory,  Homeric,  article  on,  by 
L.  Sears,  496-514- 

Orr's,  J.,  The  Ritschlian  Theology 
and  the  Evangelical  Faith,  no- 
ticed, 372-374;  Christian  View  of 
God  and  the  World,  noticed,  577. 

Qsgood,  H.,  article  by,  1-28. 


Paul's  Life,  The  New  Chronology 
of.  article  on,  by  G.  H.  Gilbert, 
244-258;  Ramsay's  starting- 
point,  244;  discussion  of  the  evi- 
dence, 246;  Harnack's  chronolo- 
gy, 247;  when  did  Festus  suc- 
ceed Felix,  248;  more  probable 
chronology  of  Paul's  fife,  251; 
Paul's  second  imprisonment,  252; 
geographical  and  chronolc^cal 
references  of  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles, 255;  conclnsion,  257. 
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Pentecost's,  G.  P.,  The  Birth  and 
Boyhood  of  Jesus,  noticed,  209. 

Phelps»,  E.  S.,  The  Story  of  Jesus 
Christ,  noticed,  380. 

Pilgrim  Pathers  and  the  Message 
of  Puritanism,  article  on,  by  N. 
D.  Hillis,  542-355;  final  victory 
of  Puritamsm,  343;  an  age  of 
poetry  and  bigotry,  344;  a  fa- 
miliar history,  345;  faults  of  the 
Puritans,  346;  Puritan  and  Cava- 
lier, 348;  faith  in  God,  350;  Pur- 
itans* love  of  righteousness,  352; 
a  noble  heritage,  354. 

Potwin's,  L.  S.,  Here  and  There  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  no- 
ticed, 583. 

Pulpit  in  Modem  Life  and 
Thought,  Place  of  the,  article 
on,  by  N.  D.  Hillis,  397-4;3;  for- 
mer influence  of  the  pulpit,  599; 
present  interest,  400;  practical 
life,  a  university,  402;  the  pulpit 
but  an  extension  of  conversa- 
tion, 403;  personal  presence,  in- 
dispensable to  highest  influence, 
405;  preaching,  a  divinely  chosen 
method,  406;  Sunday,  more 
needed  than  ever,  408;  danger 
of  materialism,  409;  the  rewards 
of  the  pulpit,  411;  its  privileges, 

413. 

R 

Reformation,  Modem  Lights  on 
the,  article  on,  by  J.  Lindsay, 
281-295;  the  Renaissance,  281; 
the  nature  of  Luther's  revolt, 
283;  Hamack's  view  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, 284;  Zwingli  and  Cal- 
vin, 286;  Melanchthon,  287;  sup- 
posed decadence  of  dogma,  289; 
ethical  character  of  the  Refor- 
mation, 290;  relation  to  civiliza- 
tion, 291;  Protestantism  but  a 
beginning,  292;  the  vitality  of 
Protestantism,  2^. 

Renan's,   E.,  Antichrist,  noticed, 

J;84. 
ville's,  A.,  J^us  de  Nazareth, 
noticed,  197. 
Rogers,  Mrs.   E.   W.,  article  by, 

143-157. 

Romanes',  G.  J.,  Darwin,  and  Aft- 
er Darwin,  noticed,  381. 

Ropes*,  J.  H..  Die  Spriiche  Jesu, 
noticed,  195-197. 


Rotherham*s,  J.  B.,  The  Empha- 
sized New  Testament,  noticed, 
380. 

Royce's,  J.,  Conception  of  God, 
note  on,  184-190. 


Sabatier*s,  A.,  Esquisse  d*une  Phi- 
losophie  de  la  Religion,  noticed, 
574-576. 

Schaff's,  D.  S.,  The  Life  of  Philip 
Schaff,  noticed,  764. 

Sch'wartzkopff's,  P.,  The  Prophe- 
cies of  Jesus  Christ,  noticed,  207. 

Scripture,  The  Authority  of,  article 
on,  by  D.  F.  Estes,  414-443;  for- 
mer reverence  for  the  Bible,  414; 
present  era  of  criticism,  415; 
grounds  for  opposition  to  the  Bi- 
ble, 415;  basis  for  authority  in 
religion,  418;  what  is  authority, 
420;  former  exaggeration  of  au- 
thority, 422;  authority  and  rea- 
son, 423;  authority  and  con- 
science, 424;  is  authority  in  the 
individual,  425;  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  427;  the  general  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  429;  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  431;  re- 
markable unity  of  Soripture, 
432;  its  purity  and  harmony,  433; 
Fairbaim*s  view  criticized,  ^34; 
realm  of  scriptural  authority, 
435  J  Scripture  and  reason,  436; 
Scripture  and  scientific  investi- 
gation, 4J7;  the  authority  of 
Christ,  438;  Conflrmations  of  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  440;  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  441 ; 
unanimity  of  the  church  upon 
this  point,  443. 

Sears,  L.,  article  by,  496-514. 

Sears*,  L.,  The  Occasional  Address, 
noticed,  211;  The  History  of  Or- 
atory, noticed,  394. 

Severance,  A.  D.,  book  review  by, 
383-386. 

Simon,   D.  W.,  book  review  by, 

372-374. 

Simon's,  D.  W.,  Some  Bible  Prob- 
lems, noticed,  580. 

Smith's,  G.  A.,  The  Book  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets,  noticed,  768. 

Smith's,  H.  P.,  The  Bible  and  Is- 
lam, noticed,  766. 
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Social  Teachings  of  Jesus,  The,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  L.  F.  Berry,  717-729; 
classification  of  his  teaching, 
717;  extent  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, 718;  Jesus*  instructions  con- 
cerning wealth  and  its  uses,  719; 
concerning  the  family,  724;  con- 
cerning the  state,  726;  debt  of 
Western  civilization  to  Jesus,  728. 

Sociological  Notes,  167-183,  363- 
369;  563-573.  744-758. 

Somerville's,  D.,  St.  Paul's  Con- 
ception of  Christ,  noticed,  578. 

Song  of  Songs,  Does  a  Literal  In- 
terpretation of  the,  remove  its 
Character  as  Scripture,  article 
on,  by  S.  I.  Curtiss,  53-91;  the 
allegorical  interpretation,  53; 
the  typical  inteiT)retation,  57; 
the  literal  interpretation,  57;  au- 
thorship of  the  book,  60;  first 
scene  of  the  drama,  62;  second 
scene,  65;  third  scene,  68;  fourth 
scene,  70;  fifth  scene,  71;  sixth 
scene,  73;  seventh  scene,  73; 
eighth  scene,  76;  ninth  scene, 
80;  tenth  scene,  81;  eleventh 
scene,  85;  twelfth  scene,  88;  val- 
ue of  the  book,  91. 

Spaeth's,  A.,  Charles  Porterfield 
Krauth,  noticed,  765. 

Steel  Rails,  note  on,  757.  • 

Strikes  and  Injunctions,  note  on, 

563-569. 
Strong's,  A.  H.,  The  Great  Poets 

and  their  Theology,  noticed,  388. 
Swing,  A.  T.,  book  review  by,  375. 


Taxation  of  Chicago  Banks,  article 
on,  by  Z.  S.  Holbrook,  526-539; 
statutory  protection  of  banks, 
526;  inequality  of  assessment  in 
Chicago,  527;  obstacles  to  jus- 
tice, 528;  extent  of  illegal  extor- 
tion, 530;  power  of  the  assessor, 
531;  examples  of  injustice,  533; 
President  Harrison's  protest, 
534;  inherent  difficulties  in  all 
systems  of  taxation,  535;  exag- 
geration of  the  evils  in  Chicago, 
537 ;  practical  methods  of  reform , 

537. 
Tenney,  H.  M.,  article  by,  485-495. 
Tennvson's  **  Idylls  of  the  King," 

article  on,  by  T.  W.  Hunt,  444- 


458;  origin  of  the  poem,  444; 
structure  or  plan,  446;  central 
and  subordinate  teachings,  449; 
characteristics  or  salient  features, 
451;  diction,  45  ij  dramatic  ele- 
ment, 454;  skill  in  combination, 
455;  lyric  excellence,  455;  the 
defects,  456;  Tennyson's  place 
in  literature,  457. 
Thayer,  J.   H.,   book    review  by, 

193-195. 

Thompson's,  R.  E.,  A  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
United  States,  noticed,  388. 

Thomson,  A.  E.,  note  by,  739-742. 

Tide's,  C.  P.,  Elements  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religion,  noticed,  378. 

Tolstoy's,  L.,  What  is  Art,  noticed, 
772. 

Torrey's,  R.  A.,  What  the  Bible 
Teaches,  notifced,  767. 

U 
Upanishads,  noticed,  378. 


Van  Dyke's,  P.,  The  Age  of  the 
Renascence,  noticed,  395. 

Vital  Questions,  note  on,  752. 

Viteau's,  J.,  ^tude  sur  le  Grec  du 
Nouveau     Testament,     noticed, 

193-195. 

W 

Walker,  C,  article  by,  459-484. 

Walker,  C.  S.,  article  by,  322-341. 

War  and  Missionary  Work,  note 
on,  752. 

Weekes',  R.  D.,  The  New  Dispen- 
sation, noticed,  769. 

Wells',  C.  L.,  The  Age  of  Charle- 
magne, noticed,  394. 

Whatham,  A.  E.,  article  Jjy,  629- 
655.  * 

Wilcox,  C.  B.,  article  by,  158-166. 

Wilkinson's,  W.  C,  The  Baptist 
Principle,  noticed,  210. 

Williams',  J.  M.,  The  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Critics,   noticed, 

Wright,  G.  P.,  article  by,  515-525; 

note  by,  74^-752. 
Wright's,  G.  F.,  Scientific  Aspects 

of  Christian  Evidences,  noUced, 

370-372. 
Wyckoff's,   W.  A.,  The  Workers, 

noticed,  392. 
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